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TO  THE  READER. 


The  ensuing  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  first 
printed  in  Latin  this  very  year,  in  Holland,  has  already 
been  translated  both  into  Dutch  and  French.  So  ge- 
neral and  speedy  an  approbation  may  therefore  bespeak 
its  favourable  reception  in  England.  I  think  indeed 
there  is  no  nation  under  heaven,  in  which  so  much  has 
already  been  said  upon  that  subject  as  ours.  But  yet 
certainly  there  is  no  people  that  stand  in  more  need  of 
having  something  further  both  said  and  done  amongst 
them,  in  this  point,  than  we  do. 

Our  government  has  not  only  been  partial  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  those  also  who  have  suffered  under  that 
partiality,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  by  their 
writings  to  vindicate  their  own  rights  and  liberties, 
have  ror  the  most  part  done  it  upon  narrow  principles, 
suited  only  to  the  interests  of  their  own  sects. 

This  narrowness  of  spirit  on  all  sides  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  principal  occasion  of  our  miseries  and  con- 
fusions. But  whatever  have  been  the  occasions,  it  is 
now  hiffh  time  to  seek  for  a  thorough  cure.  We  have 
need  of  more  generous  remedies  than  what  have  yet 
been  made  use  of  in  our  distemper.  It  is  neither  de- 
clarations of  indulgence,  nor  acts  of  comprehension, 
such  as  have  yet  been  practised  or  projected  amongst 
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U89  that  can  do  the  work.    The  first  will  but  palliate, 
the  second  increase  our  evil. 

Absolute  liberty  J  just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  imr 
partial  liberty,  is  the  thing  that  we  stand  in  need  of.  Now, 
though  this  has  indeed  been  much  talked  of,  I  doubt  it 
has  not  been  much  understood ;  I  am  sure  not  at  all 
practised,  either  by  our  governors  towards  the  people 
in  general,  or  by  any  dissenting  parties  of  the  people 
towards  one  another. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  hope  that  this  discourse, 
which  treats  of  that  subject,  however  briefly,  yet  more 
exactly  than  any  we  have  yet  seen,  demonstrating  both 
the  equitableness  and  practicableness  of  the  thing,  will 
be  esteemed  highly  seasonable  by  all  men  who  have 
souls  large  enough  to  prefer  the  true  interest  of  the 
public,  before  that  of  a  party. 

It  is  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  already  so  spirited,  or 
to  inspire  that  spirit  into  those  that  are  not,  that  I  have 
translated  it  into  our  language.  But  the  thing  itself  is 
so  short,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  longer  preface.  I  leave 
it,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  heartily  wish  they  may  make  the  use  of  it  that  it 
appears  to  be  designed  for. 


LETTER 


COKCSRMIKO 


TOLERATION 


HONOURED  SIB, 

Since  you  are  pleased  to  inquire  what  are  my  thoughts 
about  the  mutual  toleration  of  Christians  in  their  dif- 
ferent professions  of  religion,  I  must  needs  answer  you 
freely,  that  I  esteem  that  toleration  to  be  the  chief 
characteristical  mark  of  the  true  church.  For  whatso- 
ever some  people  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  places  and 
names,  or  of  the  pomp  of  their  outward  worship ;  others^ 
of  the  reformation  oi  their  discipline;  all,  of  the  ortho- 
doxy/of  their  faith,  for  every  one  is  orthodox  to  him- 
self: these  things,  and  all  others  of  this  nature,  are 
much  rather  marks  of  men's  striving  for  power  and 
empire  over  one  another,  than  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Let  any  one  have  ever  so  true  a  claim  to  all  these  things, 
yet  if  he  be  destitute  of  charity,  meekness,  and  good- 
will in  general  towards  all  mankind,  even  to  those  that 
are  not  Christians,  he  is  certainly  yet  short  of  being  a 
true  Christian  himself  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  lordship  over  them,  said  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  but  ye  shall  not  be  so,  Luke  xxii.  25,  26. 
The  business  of  true  religion  is  quite  another  thing. 
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It  is  not  instituted  in  order  to  the  erecting  an  external 
pomp,  nor  to  the  obtaining  of  ecclesiastical  dominion^ 
nor  to  the  exercising  of  compulsive  force ;  but  to  the 

t  regulating  of  men's  lives  according  to  the  rules  of  - 
virtue  and  piety.  Whosoever  will  list  himself  under 
the  banner  of  Christ,  must,  in  the  first  place,  and  above 
all  things,  make  war  upon  his  own  lusts  and  vices.  It 
is  in  vain  for  any  map  to  usurp  the  name  of  Christian, 
without  holiness  of  life,  purity  of  manners,  and  be- 
nignity and  meekness  of  spirit.  "  Let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity,"  2  Tim. 
ii.  19.  "  Thou,  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren,"  said  our  Lord  to  Peter,  Luke  xxii.  32. 
It  would  indeed  be  very  hard  for  one  that  appears 
careless  about  his  own  salvation,  to  persuade  me  that 
he  were  extremely  concerned  for  mine.  For  it  is  im- 
possible that  those  should  sincerdy  and  heartily  apply 
themselves  to  make  other  people  Christians,  wno  have 
not  really  embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  their  own 
hearts.  If  the  Gospel  and  the  apostles  may  be  credited, 
no  man  can  be  a  Christian  without  charity,  and  without 

\  that  faith  which  works,  not  by  force,  but  by  love.  Now 
I  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  that  persecute,  tor- 
menty  destroy,  and  kill  other  men  upon  pretence  of 
religion,  whether  they  do  it  out  of  friendship  and  kind^ 
ness  towards  them,  or  no :  and  I  shall  then  indeed,  and 
not  till  then,  believe  they  do  so,  when  I  shall  see  those 
fiery  zealots  correcting,  m  the  same  manner,  iheir 
friends  and  familiar  acquaintance,  for  the  manifest  sins 
they  commit  against  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  when 
I  shall  see  them  prosecute  with  fire  and  sword  the 
members  of  their  own  communion  that  are  tainted  with 
enormous  vices,  and  without  ameudment  are  in  danger 
of  eternal  perdition ;  and  when  I  shall  see  them  thus 
express  their  love  and  desire  of  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  by  the  infliction  of  torments,  and  exercise  of  all 
manner  of  cruelties.  For  if  it  be  out  of  a  principle  of 
charity,  as  they  pretend,  and  love  to  men's  souls,  that 
they  deprive  them  of  their  estates,  maim  them  with  cor- 
poral punishments,  starve  and  torment  them  in  noisome 
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prisons,  and  in  the  end  even  take  away  their  lives ;  I 
My,  if  all  diis  be  done  merely  to  make  men  Christians, 
and  procure  their  salvation,  why  then  do  they  sufTer 
*'  wiu>redom9  fraud,  malice,  and  such  like  enormities,*' 
which,  according  to  the  apostle,  Rom.  i.  manifestly  relish 
of  heaiiienish  corruption,  to  predominate  so  much  and 
abound  amongst  their  flocks  and  people  ?  These,  and^ 
such  like  things^  are  certainly  more  contrary  to  the| 
glory  of  God,  to  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  than  any  conscientious  dissent  from 
ecclesiastical  decision,  or  separation  from  public  wor- 
diip,  whilst  accompanied  with  innocency  or  life.  Why 
then  does  this  burning  zeal  for  God,  for  tne  church,  and*, 
for  the  salvation  of  souls;  burning,  I  say,  literally  with 
fire  and  faggot ;  pass  by  those  moral  vices  and  wicked- 
nesses, without  any  chastisement,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  to  be  diametricallv  opposite  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  bend  all  its  nerves  either 
to  the  introducing  of  ceremonies,  or  to  the  establish- 
ment of  opinions,  which  for  the  most  part  are  about 
nice  and  intricate  matters,  that  exceed  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  understandings  ?  Which  of  the  parties  con- 
tending about  these  things  is  in  the  right,  which  of  them 
is  guilty  of  schism,  or  heresy,  whether  those  that  domi- 
neer or  those  that  suffer,  mil  then  at  last  be  manifest, 
wh^a  the  cause  of  their  separation  comes  to  be  judged 
of.  He  certainly  that  follows  Christ,  embraces  his 
doctrine,  and  bears  his  yoke^  though  he  forsake  both 
father  and  mother,  separate  from  the  public  assemblies 
and  ceremonies  of  his  country,  or  whomsoever,  or  what- 
soever else  he  relinquishes,  will  not  then  be  judged  an 
heretic. 

Now,  though  the  divisions  that  are  amongst  sects 
should  be  allowed  to  be  ever  so  obstructive  of  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  yet,  nevertheless,  '^  adultery,  fornica- 
tion,  undeanness^  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  and  such 
like  things,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  works  of  the 
flesh;''  concerning  which  the  apostle  has  expressly 
declared,  that  '^  they  who  do  them  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,''  Gal.  v.  21 «    Whosoever^  there- 
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fore,  16  ftincerely  selidtbus  about  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  the  enlarg'ement  of 
it  amongst  men,  ought  to  apply  himself  with  no  less 
care  and  industry  to  the  rooting  out  of  these  immorali- 
ties, than  to  the  extirpation  of  sects.     But  if  any  one- 
do  otherwise,  and,  whilst  he  is  cruel  and  implacable 
towards  those  that  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  he  be 
indulgent  to  such  iniquities  and  immoralities  as  are. 
unbecoming  the  name  of  a  Christian,  let  such  a  one 
talk  ever  so  much  of  the  church,  be  plainly  demon^ 
strates  by  his  actions,  that  it  is  another  kingdom  he 
aims  at,  and  not  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

That  any  m^n  should  think  fit  to  cause  another  man, 
whose  salvation  he  heartily  desires,  to  expire  in  tor- 
ments, and  that  even  in  an  unconverted  estate,  would, 
I  confess,  seem  very  strange  to  me,  and,  I  think,  to  any 
other  also.  But  nobody,  surelyi  will  ever  believe  that 
such  a  carriage  can  proceed  from  charity,  love,  or  good- 
will. If  any  one  maintain  that  men  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled by  fire  and  sword  to  profess  certain  doctrines, 
and  conform  to  this  or  that  exterior  worship,  without 
any  regard  had  unto  their  morals;  if  any  one  endeavour 
to  convert  those  that  are  erroneous  unto  the  faith,  by 
forcing  them  to  profess  things  that  they  do  not  believe, 
and  allowing  them  to  practise  things  that  the  Gospel 
do^s  not  permit ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  that 
such  a  one  is  desirous  to  have  a  numerous  atsembly 
joined  in  the  same  profession  with  himself;  but  that  he 
principally  intends  by  those  means  to  compose  a  truly 
Christian  church,  is  altogether  incxediblie.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  those  who  do  not  really 
contend  for  the -advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and  i 

of  th^  chiu*ch  of  Christ,  make  use  of  arms  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  Christian  warfare.  If,  like.th^  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  they  sincerely  desired  .the  good  of  souls,  ' 

they  would  tread  in  the  steps  aod  follo\V  the  perfect 
example  of  th^t  Prince  of  Peacf?,.  who  sent  out  his  sol- 
diers to  the  subduing  of  nations,  and -gathering  them 
into  his  church,  pot.anm^d  with  the  sword,  or  othec 
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ia^niifleQtfi^  <>f  force,  but  pr.epared  with  th^  Gbj{)fiil  of 
peace,  and  with  the  exemplary  holiness  of  thqir  con- 
versation. This  was  hia  method.  Though  if  in^dels. 
were  to.be  cQnverted  by  force,  if  those  that  are  either 
blind  or  obstinate  were  to  be  drawn  off  from  their 
errors  by  armed  scjdiers,  we  know  very  well  that  it 
was  nt)iucb  more  easy  for  him  to  do  it  with  armies  of 
l^^vjeply  legioiiSj  than  for  any  son  of  the  church,  how 
po(eot  soever,*  with  all  his  dragoons. 

This  toleration  of  those  that  differ  from  others  in 
matter?,  of  religion,  is  so  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of 
J'esw  Christ,  and  to  the'  genuine  reason  of  mankind, 
that  it  seems  monstrous  for  men  to  be  so  blind,  as  not 
to  perceive  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  it,  in  so.  clear 
a  light.  I  will  not  here  tax  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
somej  jthe  passion  and  unchai*itable  zeal  of  others.  These 
ace  faults,  from  which  human  affairs  can  perhaps  scarce 
ever  be  perfectly  freed ;  but  yet  such  as  nobody  wiJl 
bear  tlie  plain  imputation  of,  without  covering,  them 
with  some  specious  colour;  and. so.  pretend  to  com- 
Qeodation,  wliiist  they  are  carried  away  by  their  own 
iiregular  passions.  But,  however,  that  some  may  not 
colour  their  spirit  of  persecution  and  unchristian  cruelty 
with  a  pretence  of  care  of  the  public  weal,  and  observa- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  that  others,  under  pretence  of  reli- 
gions may  not  seek  impunity  for  their  libertinism  and 
Ueentiousness ;  in  a  word,  that  none  may  impose  either 
upon  himself  or  others,  by  the  pretences  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  to  the  prince,  or  of  tenderness  and  sincerity 
in  the  worship  of  God;  I  esteem  it  above  all  things 
necessary  to  distinguish  exactly  the  business  of  civil 
gov^rnmetit  from  that  of  religion,  and  to  settle. the  just 
bounds  that  lie  between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  this. 
be  not  done^  there  can  be  no  end  put  .to  the  controver- 
sies that  will  be  always  arising  between  those  that  have, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  have,  on  the  pne  side,  .a  con- 
cernment for  the  interest  of  men's  souls,  and^  on  the 
other  aide,  a  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  commonwealth  seems  to  me  to  be  a  society  of 
men  constituted  only  for  the  procuring,  preservings  and 
advancing  their  own  civil  interests. 
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Civil  interefit  I  call  life^  liberty,  bealdiy  and  h 
lency  of  body ;  and  the  possession  of  outward  things, 
such  as  money,  lands,  houses,  furniture,  and  the  like* 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  im- 
partial execution  of  equal  laws,  to  secure  unto  all  the 
people  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  his  subjects  in 
particular,  the  Just  possession  of  these  things  belonging 
to  this  life.  If  any  one  presume  to  vi^te  the  laws  of 
public  Justice  and  equity,  established  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  things,  his  presumption  is  to  be  checked 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  consisting  in  the  deprivation 
or  diminution  of  those  civil  interests,  or  goods,  which 
otherwise  he  might  and  ought  to  enjoy.  But  seeing  no 
man  does  willingly  suffer  himself  to  be  punished  by  the 
deprivation  of  any  part  of  his  goods,  and  much  less  of 
his  liberty  or  life,  therefore  is  the  magistrate  armed 
with  the  force  and  strength  of  all  his  subjects,  in  order 
to  the  punishment  of  those  that  violate  any  other  man's 
rights. 

Now  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate 
reaches  only  to  these  civil  concernments ;  and  that  all 
civil  power,  right,  and  dominion,  is  bounded  and  con- 
fined to  the  only  care  of  promoting  these  things ;  and 
that  it  neither  can  nor  ought  in  any  manner  to  be  exr 
tended  to  the  salvation  of  souls ;  these  following  con- 
siderations seem  unto  me  abundantiy  to  demonstrate. 

First,  Because  the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  any  more  than  to  other  men.  It 
is  not  committed  unto  him,  I  say,  by  God ;  because  it 
appears  not  that  God  has  ever  given  any  such  authority 
to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one  to  his 
religion.  Nor  can  any  such  power  be  vested  in  the  ma^ 
gistrate  by  the  consent  of  the  people ;  because  no  man 
can  so  far  abandon  the  care  of  his  own  salvation  as 
blindly  to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other,  whether 
prince  or  subject,  to  prescribe  to  him  what  faith  or  wor- 
ship he  shall  embrace.  For  no  man  can,  if  he  would, 
conform  his  faith  to  the  dictates  of  another.  All  the 
life  and  power  of  true  religion  consists  in  the  inward  and 
fuU  persuasion  of  the  mind  j  and  faith  is  not  faith  with- 
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out  befieving.  Whatever  professian  we  make^  to  what- 
ever outward  warship  we  conforniy  if  we  are  not  fully 
satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  the  one  is  true,  and  the 
other  well-pleasing  unto  God^  such  profession  and  such 
practice^  far  from  being  any  furtherance,  are  indeed 
ereat  olM3tacles  to  our  salvation.  For  in  this  manner^ 
instead  of  expiating  other  sins  by  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, I  say,  in  offering  thus  unto  God  Almighty  such 
a  worship  as  we  esteem  to  be  displeasing  unto  him,  we 
add  unto  the  number  of  our  other  sins,  those  also  of 
hypocrisy,  and  contempt  of  his  Divine  Majesty. 

In  the  second  place.  The  care  of  souls  cannot  be- 
long to  the  civil  magistrate,  because  his  power  consists 
only  in  outward  force :  but  true  and  saving  religion 
consists  in  the  inward  persuasion  of  the  mind,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  And  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  understanding,  that  it  cannot  be  com-  ^ 
pelled  to  the  belief  of  any  thing  by  outward,  force.  * 
Confiscation  of  estate,  impnsonment,  torments,  nothing 
of  that  nature  can  have  any  such  efiBcacy  as  to  make 
men  change  the  inward  judgment  that  they  have  framed 
of  things. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  the  magistrate  may 
make  use  of  arguments,  and  thereby  draw  the  heterodox 
into  the  way  of  truth,  and  procure  their  salvation.    I 

frant  it ;  but  this  is  common  to  him  with  other  men. 
Q  teaching,  instructing,  and  redressing  the  erroneous  ^ 
by  reason,  he  may  certainly  do  what  becomes  any  good 
man  to  do.  Magistracy  does  not  oblige  him  to  put  off 
either  humanity  or  Christianity.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
persuade,  another  to  command ;  one  thing  to  press  with 
arguments,  another  with  penalties.  This  ttie  civil  power 
alone  has  a  right  to  do}  to  the  other,  good-will  is 
authority  enough.  Every  man  has  commission  to  ad- 
monish, exhort,  convince  another  of  error,  and  by  rea- 
soning to  draw  him  into  truth  ;  but  to  give  laws,  receive 
obedience,  and  compel  with  the  sword,  belongs  to  none 
but  the  magistrate.  And  upon  this  ground  I  aflSrm, 
that  the  magistrate's  power  extends  not  to  the  establish- 
ing of  any  articles  of  faith,  or  forms  of  worship^  by  the 
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force  of  his  laws.  For  laws  are  of  no  force  at  all  with- 
out penalties,  and  penalties  in  this  case  are  absolutely 
impertinent ;  because  they  are  not  proper  to  convince 
the  mind.  Neither  the  profession  of  any  articles  of  faith, 
nor  the  conformity  to  any  outward  form  of  worship,  as 
has  been  already  said,  can  be  available  to  the  salvation 
of  souls,  unless  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  the  acceptable- 
ness  of  the  other  unto  God,  be  thoroughly  believed  by 
those  that  so  profess  and  practise.  But  penalties  are  no 
ways  capable  to  produce  such  belief.  It  is  only  light 
and  evidence  that  can  work  a  change  in  men's  opinions; 
and  that  light  can  in  no  manner  proceed  from  corporal 
sufferings,  or  any  other  outward  penalties. 

In  the  third  place.  The  care  of  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls  cannot  belong  to  the  magistrate ;  because,  though 
the  rigour  of  laws  and  the  force  of  penalties  were  ca- 
^  pable  to  convince  and  change  men's  minds,  yet  would 
not  that  help  at  all  to  tl^e  salvation  of  their  souls.  For, 
there  being  but  one  truth,  one  way  to  heaven  j  what 
hopes  is  there  that  more  men  would  be  led  into  it,  if 
they  had  no  other  rule  to  follow  but  the  religion  of  the 
court,  and  were  put  under  a  necessity  to  quit  the  light 
of  their  own  reason,  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  iheir  own 
consciences,  and  blindly  to  resign  up  themselves  to  the 
will  of  their  governors,  and  to  thexeligion,  which  either 
ignorance,  ambition,  or  superstition  had  chanced  to  esta- 
blish in  the  countries  where  they  were  born  ?  In  the 
variety  and  contradiction  of  opinions  in  religion,  where- 
in the  princes  of  the  world  are  as  much  divided  as  in 
their  secular  interests,  the  narrow  way  would  be  much 
straitened  J  one  country  alone  would  be  in  the  right, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  under  an  obligation 
of  following  their  princes  in  the  ways  that  lead  to  de- 
struction: and  that  which  heightens  the  absurdity,  and 
very  ill  suits  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  men  would  owe 
their  eternal  happiness  or  misery  to  the  places  of  their 
nativity. 

These  considerations,  to  omit  many  others  that  miglit 
have  been  urged  to  the  same  purpose,  seem  unto  me 
sufficient  to  conclude^  that  all  the  power  of  civil  go- 
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vemment  relates  only  to  men's  civil  interests,  is  con- 
fined to  the  care  of  the  thinps  of  this  world,  and  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come. 

L^t  lis  now  consider  what  a  church  is.  A  church 
then  I  take  to  be  a  voluntary  society  of  men,  joinirtg 
themselves  together  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  the 
public  worshipping  of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
judge  acceptable  to  him,  and  effectual  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls. 

I  say,  it  is  a  free  and  voluntary  society.  Nobody  is 
bom  a  member  of  any  church  j  otherwise  the  religion 
of  parents  would  descend  unto  children,  by  the  same 
rignt  of  inheritance  as  their  temporal  estates,  and  every 
one  would  hold  his  faith  by  the  same  tenure  he  does  his 
lands  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ab- 
surd. Thus  therefore  that  matter  stands.  No  man  by 
nature  is  bound  unto  any  particular  church  or  sect,  but 
every  one  joins  himself  voluntarily  to  that  society  in 
which  he  believes  he  has  found  that  profession  and  wor- 
ship which  is  truly  acceptable  to  God.  The  hopes  of 
salvation,  as  it  was  the  only  cause  of  his  entrance  into 
that  communion,  so  it  can  be  the  only  reason  of  his  stay 
there.  For  if  afterwards  he  discover  any  thing  either 
erroneous  in  the  doctrine,  or  incongruous  in  the  wor- 
ship oi  that  society  to  which  he  has  joined. himself,  why 
should  it  not  be  as  free  for  him  to  go  out  as  it  was  to 
enter  ?  No  member  of  a  religious  society  can  be  tied 
with  any  other  bonds  but  what  proceed  from  the  certain 
expectation  of  eternal  life.  A  church  then  is  a  society 
of  members  voluntarily  uniting  to  this  end. 

It  follows  now  that  we  consider  what  is  the  power 
of  this  church,  and  unto  what  laws  it  is  subject. 

Forasmuch  as  no  society,  how  free  soever,  or  upon 
whatsoever  slight  occasion  instituted,  (whether  of  phi- 
losophers for  learning,  of  merchants  for  commerce,  or 
of  men  of  leisure  for  mutual  conversation  and  discourse) 
no  church  or  company,  I  say,  can  in  the  least  subsist 
and  hold  together,  but  will  presently  dissolve  and  break 
to  pieces,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  some  laws,  and  the 
members  all  consent  to  observe  some  order.     Placg^ 
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and  time  of  meeting  must  be  agreed  on ;  rules  for  ad- 
mitting and  excluding  members  must  be  established ; 
distinction  of  officers,  and  putting  things  into  a  regular 
course,  and  such  like,  cannot  be  omitted.  But  since  the 
joining  together  of  several  members  into  this  church- 
society,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  is  absolutely 
free  and  spontaneous,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
right  of  mjiking  its  laws  can  belong  to  none  but  the 
society  itself,  or  at  least,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
those  whom  the  society  by  common  consent  has  au- 
thorized thereunto. 

Some  perhaps  may  object,  that  no  such  society  can  be 
said  to  be  a  true  church,  unless  it  have  in  it  a  bishop, 
or  presbyter,  with  ruling  authority  derived  from  the 
very  apostles,  and  continued  down  unto  the  present 
time  by  an  uninterrupted  succession. 

To  these  I  answer.  In  the  first  place.  Let  them  show 
me  the  edict  by  which  Christ  has  imposed  that  law  upon 
his  church.  And  let  not  any  man  think  me  imperti-^ 
nent,  if,  in  a  thing  of  this  consequence,  I  require  that 
the  terms  of  that  edict  be  very  express  and  positive.— 
For  the  promise  he  has  made  us,  that  ^  wheresoever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  them,'*  Matth.  xviii.SO,  seems  to  imply 
the  contrary.  Whethei  such  an  assembly  want  any 
thing  necessary  to  a  true  church,  pray  do  you  con- 
sider. Certain  I  am,  that  nothing  can  be  there  want^ 
ing  unto  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose. 

Next,  pray  observe  how  great  have  always  been  the 
divisions  amongst  even  those  who  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  the  divine  institution,  and  continued  succession 
of  a  certain  order  of  rulers  in  the  church.  Now  their 
very  dissension  unavoidably  puts  us  upon  a  necessity 
of  deliberating,  and  consequentiy  allows  a  liberty  of 
choosing  that,  which  upon  consideration  we  prefer. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  I  consent  that  these  men  have 
a  ruler  of  their  church,  established  by  such  a  long 
series  of  succession  as  they  judge  necessary,  provided  I 
may  have  liberty  at  the  same  time  to  join  myself  to  that 
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Mciety$  in  which  I  ^s^  persuaded  those  things  are  to  be 
found  which  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul# 
In  this  manner  ecclesiastical  liberty  will  be  preserved 
on  all  sides,  and  no  man  will  have  a  legislator  imposed 
upon  him,  but  whom  himself  has  chosen. 

But  since  men  sure  so  solicitou3  about  the  true  churchy' 
I  would  only  ask  them  here  by  the  way,  if  it  be  not 
more  agreeable  to  the  church  of  Christ  to  make  the  con- 
dition^  of  her  communion  consist  in  such  things,  and 
^uch  things  only,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  declared,  in  express  words,  to  be  necessary 
to  salvation  ?  I  ask,  I  say,  whether  this  be  not  more 
agreeable  to  the  church  of  Christ,  than  for  men  to  im-* 
pose  their  own  inventions  and  interpretations  upon 
othera»  as  if  they  were  of  divine  authority ;  and  to  esta^ 
blish  by  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  such  things  as  the  holy 
Scriptures  do  either  not  mention,  or  at  least  not  e^** 
presfily  command  ?  Whosoever  requires  those  things  in 
order  to  ecclesiastical  communion,  which  Christ  does 
not  require  in  order  to  life  etem^,  he  may  perhaps  in« 
deed  constitute  a  society  accommodated  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  his  own  advantage ;  but  how  that  can  be 
called  the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  establiiAed  upon 
laws  that  are  not  his,  and  which  excludes  such  persons 
from  its  communion  as  he  will  one  day  receive  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  understand  not.  But  this 
being  not  a  proper  place  to  inquire  into  the  marks  of 
the  true  church,  I  will  only  mind  those  that  contend  so 
earnestly  for  the  decrees  of  their  own  society,  and  that 
cry  out  continually  the  church,  the  church,  with  as 
much  noise,  and  perhaps  upon  the  same  principle,  as 
the  EphesiaA  silversmiths  did  for  their  Diana ;  this,  I 
say,  I  de^e  to  mind  them  of,  that  the  Gospel  fre- 
quently declares,  that  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  must 
suffer  persecution ;  but  that  the  church  of  Christ  should 
persecute  others,  and  ibrce  others  by  fire  and  sword  to 
embrace  her  faith  and  doctrine,  I  could  never  yet  find 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  end  of  a  religious  society,  as  has  already  been 
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said,  is  the  pilblic  worship  of  God^  and  by  means  thereof 
the  acquisition  of  eternal  life.  All  discipline  ought' 
therefore  to  tend  to  that  end,  and  all  ecclesiastical  laws 
to  be  thereunto  confined.  Nothing  ought,  nor  can  be 
transacted  in  this  society,  relating  to  the  possession  of 
civil  and  worldly  goods.  No  force  is  here  to  be  made 
use  of,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever:  for  force  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  possession 
of  all  outward  goods  is  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  means  then  shall  ec.- 
clesiastical  laws  be  established,  if  they  must  be  thus  de- 
stitute of  all  compulsive  power  ?  lanswer  they  must  be 
established  by  means  suitable  to  the  nature  of  such 
things,  whereof  the  external  profession  and  observation, 
if  not  proceeding  from  a  thorough  conviction  and  ap- 
probation of  the  mind,  is  altogether  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  arms  by  which  the  members  of  this  society 
are  to  be  kept  within  their  duty,  are  exhortations,  ad- 
monitions, and  advice.  If  by  these  means  the  offenders 
will  not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  erroneous  convinced, 
there  remains  nothing  farther  to  be  done,  but  that  such 
stubborn  and  obstinate  persons,  who  give  no  ground  to 
hope  for  their  reformation,  should  be  cast  out  and  se- 
parated from  the  society.  -  This  is  the  last  and  utmost 
force  of  ecclesiastical  authority:  no  other  punishment 
can  thereby  be  inflicted,  than  that  the  relation  ceasing 
between  the  body  and  the  member  which  is  cut  off', 
the  person  so  condemned  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  that 
church. 

These  things  being  thus  determined,  let  us  inquire, 
in  the  next  place,  how  far  the  duty  of  toleration  ex- 
tends, and  what  is  required  from  every  one  by  it. 

And  first,  I  hold,  that  no  church  is  bound  by  the 
duty  of  toleration  to  retain  any  such  person  in  her  bo- 
som, as  after  admonition  continues  obstinately  to  oflend 
against  the  laws  of  the  society.  For  these  being  the 
condition  of  communion,  and  the  bond  of  society,  if 
the  breach  of  tliem  were  permitted  without  any  animad- 
version, the  society  would  immediately  be  thereby  dis- 
solved. But  nevertheless,  in  all  such  cases  care  is  to  be 
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taken  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  the 
execution  thereof,  carry  with  it  no  rough  usage,  of  word 
or  action,  whereby  the  ejected  person  may  any  ways  be 
damnified  in  body  or  estate.  For  all  force,  as  has  often 
]^pen  said,  belongs  only  to  the  magistrate,  nor  ought 
any  private  persons,  at  any  time,  to  use  force ;  unless  it 
be  in  self-defence  against  unjust  violence.  Excommu- 
tticeftimi  neither  does  nor  can  deprive  the  excommuni- 

of  any  of  those  civil  goods  that  be  formerly 
All  those  tilings  belong  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  are  under  the  magistrate's  protection.  The 
whole  force  of  excommunication  consists  only  in  this, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  society  in  that  respect  being 
declared,  the  union  that  was  between  the  body  and  some 
member,  comes  thereby  to  be  dissolved ;  and  that  re- 
lation ceasing,  the  participation  of  some  certain  things, 
which  the  society  communicated  to  its  members,  and 
unto  which  no  man  has  any  civil  ri^ht,  comes  also  to 
cease.  For  there  is  no  civil  injury  done  unto  the  ex- 
cmnmunicated  person,  by  the  church  minister's  refusing 
him  that  bread  and  wine,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  was  not  bought  with  his,  but  other  men's 
money. 

Secondly :  No  private  person  has  any  right  in  any 
manner  to  prejudice  another  person  in  his  civil  enjoy- 
ments, because  he  is  of  another  church  or  religion.  All 
the  rights  and  franchises  that  belong  to  him  as  a  man, 
or  as  a  denison,  are  inviolably  to  be  preserved  to  him. 
These  are  not  the  business  of  religion.  No  violence 
nor  injury  is  to  be  offered  him,  whether  he  be  Christian 
or  pagan.  Nay,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
the  narrow  measures  of  bare  justice :  charity,  bounty, 
and  liberality  must  be  added  to  it.  This  the  Gospel 
enjoins,  this  reason  directs,  and  this  that  natural  fel- 
lowship we  are  born  into  requires  of  us.  If  any  man 
err  from  the  right  way,  it  is  his  own  misfortune,  no 
injury  to  thee :  nor  therefore  art  thou  to  punish  him 
in  the  things  of  this  life,  because  thou  supposest  he  will 
be  miserable  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

What  I  say  concerning  the  mutual  toleration  of 
private  persons  differing  irom  one  another  in  religion, 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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I  understand  also  of  particular  churches;  which  stand  as 
it  were  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  private 
persons  among  themselves ;  nor  hais  any  one  of  them 
any  manner  of  jurisdiction  over  any  other,  no,  not  even 
when  the  civil  magistrates  as  it  sometimes  happen;^ 
comes  to  be  of  this  or  the  other  communion.  For  the 
civil  government  can  give  no  new  right  to  the  church, 
nor  the  church  to  the  civil  government.  So  that  whether 
the  magistrate  join  himself  to  any  church,  or  separate 
from  it,  the  church  remains  always  as  it  was  beior^,  a 
free  and  voluntary  society.  It  neither  acquires  the 
power  of  the  sword  by  the  magistrate's  coming  to  it, 
nor  does  it  lose  the  right  of  instruction  and  excom- 
munication by  his  going  from  it.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental and  immutable  right  of  a  spontaneous  society, 
that  it  has  to  remove  any  of  its  members  who  transgress 
the  rules  of  its  institution :  but  it  cannot,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  any  new  members,  acquire  any  right  of  juris- 
diction over  those  that  are  not  joined  witn  it.  And 
therefore  peace,  equity,  and  friendship,  are  always  mu- 
tually to  he  observed  by  particular  churches,  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  private  persons,  without  ai^y  pre- 
tence of  superiority  or  jurisdiction  over  one  another* 

That  the  thing  may  be  made  yet  clearer  by  an  ex- 
ample }  let  us  suppose  two  churches,  the  one  of  Armi- 
nians,  the  other  of  Calvinists,  residing  in  the  citv  of 
Constantinople.  Will  any  one  say,  that  either  of  these 
churches  has  right  to  deprive  the  members  of  the  other 
of  their  estates  and  liberty,  as  we  see  practised  else- 
where, because  of  their  differing  from  it  in  some  doc- 
trines or  ceremonies ;  whilst  the  Turks  in  the  mean- 
while silently  stand  by,  and  laugh  to  see  with  what  in- 
human cruelty  Christians  thus  rage  against  Christians  ? 
But  if  one  of  these  churches  hath  this  power  of  treat- 
ing the  other  ill,  I  ask  which  of  them  it  is  to  whQm 
that  power  belongs,  and  by  what  right  ?  It  will  be  an* 
swered,  undoubtedly,  that  it  is  the  orthodox  church 
which  has  the  right  of  authority  over  the  erroneous  or 
heretical.  This  is,  in  great  and  specious  words,  to 
say  just  nothing  at  all.  For  every  church  is  orthodox 
to  itself  J  to  others,  erroneous  or  heretical.    Whatso- 
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ever  any  church  belfeves,  it  believes  to  be  true;  and 
the  contrary  thereunto  it  pronounces  to  be  error.  So 
that  the  controversy  between  these  churches  about  the 
truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  purity  of  their  wor« 
ship,  is  on  both  sides  equal ;  nor  is  there  any  judge^ 
either  at  Constantinople,  or  elsewhere  upon  earth,  by 
whose  sentence  it  can  be  determined.  The  decision  of 
that  question  belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all 
men,  to  whom  also  alone  belongs  the  punishment  of 
the  erroneous.  In  the  mean  while,  let  tnose  men  con* 
sider  how  heinously  they  sin,  who,  adding  injustice,  if 
not  to  their  error,  yet  certainly  to  their  pride,  do  rashly 
and  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  misuse  the  servants 
of  another  master,  who  are  not  at  all  accountable  to 
them. 

Nay,  further :  if  it  could  be  manifest  which  of  these 
two  dissenting  churches  were  in  the  right  way,  there 
would  not  accrue  thereby  unto  the  orthodox  any  right 
of  destroying  the  other.  For  churches  have  neither  any 
jurisdiction  in  worldly  matters,  nor  are  fire  and  sword 
any  proper  instruments  wherewith  to  convince  men's 
minds  of  error,  and  inform  them  of  the  truth.  Let  us 
suppose,  nevertheless,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  in* 
chned  to  favour  one  of  them,  and  to  put  his  sword  into 
their  liands,  that,  by  his  consent,  they  might  chastise 
the  dissenters  as  they  pleased.  Will  any  man  sav,  that 
any  right  can  be  derived  unto  a  Christian  church,  over 
its  brethren,  from  a  Turkish  emperor?  An  infidel,  who 
has  himself  no  authority  to  punish  Christians  for  the 
articles  of  their  faith,  cannot  confer  such  an  authority 
upon  any  society  of  Christians,  nor  give  unto  them  a 
right  which  he  has  not  himself.  This  would  be  the 
case  at  Constantinople.  And  the  reason  of  the  thing  is 
the  same  in  any  Christian  kingdom.  The  civil  power 
is  the  $ame  in  every  place :  nor  can  that  power,  m  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  prince,  confer  any  greater  authority 
upon  the  church,  than  in  the  hands  of  a  heathen;  which 
is  to  say,  iust  none  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  and  la- 
mented, that  the  most  violent  of  these  defenders  of  the 
truth,  the  opposers  of  error^^  the  exclaimers  against 
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schism,  do  hdrdly  ever  let  loose  this  their  zeal  for  God, 
with  which  they  are  so  warmed  and  inflamed,  unless 
where  they  have  the  civil  magistrate  on  their  side.  Bat 
so  soon  as  ever  court  favour  has  given  them  the  better 
end  of  the  staff,  and  they  begin  to  feel  themselves  the 
stronger;  then  presently  peace  and  charity  are  to  be  laid 
aside :  otherwise  they  are  religiously  to  be  observe^. 
Where  they  have  not  the  power  to  carry  on  persecution, 
and  to  become  masters,  there  they  desire  to  live  upon 
fair  terms,  and  preach  up  toleration.  When  they  are 
not  strengthened  with  the  civil  power,  then  they  can 
bear  most  patiently,  and  unmovedly,  the  contamon  of 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  heresy,  in  their  neiglibour- 
hood ;  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  the  interest  of 
religion  makes  them  to  be  extremely  apprehensive. 
They  do  not  forwardly  attack  those  errors  which  are  in 
fashion  at  court,  or  are  countenanced  by  the  govern- 
ment.  Here  they  can  be  content  to  spare  their  ar- 
guments :  which  yet,  with  their  leave,  is  the  only  right 
method  of  propagating  truth ;  which  has  no  such  way 
of  prevailing,  as  when  strong  arguments  and  good 
reason  are  joined  with  the  softness  of  civility  and  good 
usage. 

Nobody  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  single  persons, 
nor  churches,  nay,  nor  even  commonwealths,  have  any 
just  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly  goods  of 
each  other,  upon  pretence  of  religion.  Those  that  are 
of  another  opinion,  would  do  well  to  consider  with 
themselves  how  pernicious  a  seed  of  discord  and  war, 
how  powerful  a  provocation  to  endless  hatreds,  rapines, 
and  slaughters,  they  thereby  furnish  unto  mankind. 
No  peace  and  security,  no,  not  so  much  as  common 
friendship,  can  ever  be  established  or  preserved  amongst 
men,  so  long  as  this  opinion  prevails,  *<  that  dominion 
is  founded  in  grace,  and  that  religion  is  to  be  propa- 
gated by  force  of  arms." 

In  the  third  place :  Let  us  see  what  the  duty  of  to- 
leration requires  from  those  who  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  from  the  laity,  as  they  please  to 
call  us,  by  some  ecclesiastical  character  and  office; 
whether  they  be  bishops,  priests,  presbyters,  ministers. 
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or  however  else  dignified  or  distinguished.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  inquire  here  into  the  original  of  the 
power  or  dignity  of  the  clergy.  This  only  I  say,  that 
whencesoever  their  authority  be  sprung,  since  it  is  ec- 
clesiastical, it  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  the  church,  nor  can  it  in  any  manner  be  extended  to 
civil  afiairs ;  because  the  church  itself  is  a  thing  abso- 
lutely separate  and  distinct  from  the  commonwealth. 
The  boundaries  on  both  sides  are  fixed  and  immoveable. 
He  jumbles  heaven  and  earth  together,  the  things  most 
remote  and  opposite,  who  mixes  these  societies,  which 
are,  in  their  original,  end,  business,  and  in  every  thing, 
perfectly  distinct,  and  infinitely  different  from  each 
other.  No  man  therefore,  with  whatsoever  ecclesiastical 
office  he  be  dignified,  can  deprive  another  man,  that  is 
not  of  his  church  and  faith,  either  of  liberty,  or  of  any 
part  of  his  worldly  goods,  upon  the  account  *  of  that 
difierejice  which  is  between  them  in  religion.  For 
whatsoever  is  not  lawful  to  the  whole  church  cannot, 
by  any  ecclesiastical  right,  become  lawful  to  any  of  its 
members. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  ecclesia* 
stical  men  abstain  from  violence  and  rapine,  and  all 
manner  of  persecution.  He  that  pretends  to  be  a  suc-> 
cessor  of  the  apostles,  and  takes  upon  him  the  office  of 
teaching,  is  obliged  also  to  admonish  his  hearers  of  the 
duties  of  peace  and  good-will  towards  all  men ;  as  well 
towards  the  erroneous  as  the  orthodox ;  towards  those 
that  differ  from  them  in  faith  and  worship,  as  well  as 
towards  those  that  agree  with  them  therein :  and  he 
ought  industriously  to  exhort  all  men,  whether  private 
persons  or  magistrates,if  any  such  there  be  in  his  church, 
to  charity,  meekness,  and  toleration ;  and  diligently  en- 
deavour  to  allay  and  temper  all  that  heat,  and  unrea- 
sonable averseness  of  mind,  which  either  any  man's 
fiery  zeal  for  his  own  sect,  or  the  craft  of  others,  has 
kindled  against  dissenters.     1  will  not  undertake  to  re- 

E resent  how  happy  and  how  great  would  be  the  fruit, 
oth  in  church  and  state,  if  the  pulpits  every  where 
sounded  with  this  doctrine  of  peace  and  toleration;  lest 
I  should  seem  to  reflect  too  severely  upon  those  men 
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whose  dignity  I  desire  not  to  detract  from,  nor  would 
have  it  diminished  either  by  others  or  themselves.  But 
this  I  say,  that  thus  it  ought  to  be.  And  if  any  one 
that  professes  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  word  of 
God,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  teach  other- 
wise ;  he  either  understands  not,  or  neglects  the  busi- 
ness of  his  calling,  and  shall  one  day  give  account 
thereof  unto  the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  Christians  are  to 
be  admonished  that  they  abstain  from  all  manner  of  re- 
venge, even  after  repeated  provocations  and  multiplied 
injuries ;  how  much  more  ought  they  who  suffer  nothing, 
who  have  had  no  harm  done  them,  to  forbear  violence, 
and  abstain  from  all  manner  of  ill  usage  towards  those 
from  whom  they  have  received  none !  This  caution  and 
temper  they  ought  certainly  to  use  to'v^ards  those  who 
mind  only  their  own  business,  and  are  solicitous  for  no^ 
thing  but  that,  whatever  men  think  of  them,  they  may 
worship  God  in  that  manner  which  they  are  persuaded  is 
acceptable  to  him,  and  in  which  they  have  the  strongest 
hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  In  private  domestic  afiairs, 
in  the  management  of  estates,  in  the  conservation  of 
bodily  health,  every  man  may  consider  what  suits  his 
own  conveniency,  and  follow  what  course  he  likes  best. 
No  man  complains  of  the  ill  management  of  his  neigh- 
bour's affiiirs.  No  man  is  angry  with  another  for  an 
error  committed  in  sowing  his  land,  or  in  marrying 
his  daughter.  Nobody  corrects  a  spendthrift  for  con- 
suming his  substance  in  taverns.  Let  any  man  pull 
down,  or  build,  or  make  whatsoever  expenses  he  pleases, 
nobody  murmurs,  nobody  controls  him;  he  has  his 
liberty.  But  if  any  man  do  not  frequent  the  church, 
if  he  do  not  there  conform  his  behaviour  exactly  to  the 
accustomed  ceremonies,  or  if  he  brings  not  his  chil- 
dren to  be  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  this  or 
the  other  congregation;  this  immediately  causes  an 
uproar,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  filled  with  noise  and 
clamour.  Every  one  is  ready  to  be  the  avenger  of  so 
great  a  crime.  And  the  zealots  hardly  have  patience  to 
refrain  from  violence  and  rapine,  so  long  till  the  cause 
be  heard,  and  the  poor  man  be,  according  to  form, 
condemned  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  goods,  or  life.    Oh 
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tiiat  our  ecclesiastical  orators,  of  every  sect,  would  ap- 
ply themselves,  with  all  the  strength  of  argument  that 
they  are  able,  to  the  confounding  of  men's  errors !  But 
let  them  spare  their  persons.  Let  them  not  supply 
their  want  of  reasons  with  the  instruments  of  force, 
which  belong  to  another  jurisdiction,  and  do  ill  become 
a  churchman's  hands.  Let  them  not  call  in  the  magi- 
strate's authority  to  the  aid  of  their  eloquence  or  learn- 
ing ;  lest  perhaps,  whilst  they  pretend  only  love  for  the 
truth,  this  their  intemperate  zeal,  breathing  nothing 
but  fire  and  swotd,  betray  theif  ambition,  and  show 
that  what  they  desire  is  temporal  dominion.  For  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  persuade  men  of  sense,  that  he,  who 
with  dry  eyes,  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  can  deliver  his 
brother  unto  the  executioner,  to  be  burnt  alive,  does 
sincerely  and  heartily  concern  himself  to  save  that 
brother  from  the  flames  of  hell  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  last  place.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the 
magistrate's  duty  in  the  business  of  toleration :  which 
is  certainly  very  considerable. 

We  have  already  proved,  that  the  care  of  souls  does 
not  belong  to  the  magistrate :  not  a  magisteHal  care,  I 
mean,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  consists  in  prescribing 
by  laws,  and  compelling  by  punishments.  But  a  cha- 
ritable care,  which  consists  in  teaching,  admonishing, 
and  persuading,  cannot  be  denied  unto  any  man.  The 
care  therefore  of  every  man's  soul  belongs  unto  him- 
self, and  is  to  be  left  unto  himself.  But  what  if  he 
neglect  the  care  of  his  soul  ?  I  answer,  what  if  he  neglect 
the  care  of  his  health,  or  of  his  estate ;  which  things 
are  nearlier  related  to  the  government  of  the  magistrate 
than  the  other?  Will  the  magistrate  provide  by  an  ex- 
press law,  that  such  an  one  shall  not  become  poor  or 
sick?  Laws  provide,  as  mudh  as  is  possible,  tnat  the 
goods  and  heauth  of  subjects  be  not  injured  by  the  fraud 
or  violence  of  others ;  they  do  not  guard  them  from  the 
negligence  or  ill  husbandry  of  the  possessors  themseWles. 
No  man  can  be  forced  to  be  rich  or  healthful,  whether 
he  will  or  no.  Nay,  God  himself  will  not  save  men 
against  their  wills*  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  some 
prince  ware  desirous  to  force  his  subjects  to  accumulate 
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riches»  or  to  preserve  the  health  and  atrei^h  of  their 
bodies.  Shall  it  he  provided  hy  law,  that  tbev  must 
consult  none  but  Roman  physicians,  and  shall  every 
one  be  bound  to  live  according  to^ their  prescriptions? 
What^  shall  no  potion,  no  bro£  be  taken,  but  what  is 
prepared  either  in  the  Vatican,  suppose,  or  in  a  Greneva 
shop  ?  Or  to  make  these  subjects  rich,  shall  ihey  all  be 
obliged  by  law  to  become  merchants,  or  musicians? 
Or,  shall  every  one  turn  victualler,  or  smith,  because 
there  are  some  that  maintain  their  families  plentifully, 
and  grow  rich  in  tho«e  professions  ?  But  it  may  be  saidj 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  to  wealth,  but  one  only  way 
to  heaven.  It  is  well  said  indeed,  especially  by  those 
that  plead  for  compelling  men  into  this  or  the  other 
way ;  for  if  there  were  several  ways  that  lead  thither, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  as  a  pretence  left  for 
compulsion.  But  now,  if  I  be  marcning  on  with  my 
utmost  vigour,  in  that  way  which,  according  to  the 
sacred  geography,  leads  straight  to  Jerusalem ;  why  am 
I  beaten  and  ill  used  by  others,  because,  perhaps,  I  wear 
not  buskins ;  because  my  hair  is  not  of  the  right  cut ; 
because,  perhaps,  I  have  not  been  dipt  in  the  right  fa^ 
shion ;  because  I  eat  flesh  upon  the  road,  or  some  other 
food  which  agrees  with  my  stomach ;  because  I  avcHd 
certain  by*ways,  which  seem  unto  me  to  lead  into  briars 
or  precipices;  because,  amongst  the  several  paths  that 
are  in  the  same  road,  I  choose  that  to  walk  in  which 
seems  to  be  the  straightest  and  cleanest;  because  I  avoid 
to  keep  company  with  some  travellers  that  are  less 
grave,  and  others  that  are  more  sour  than  they  ought 
to  be ;  or  in  fine,  because  I  follow  a  guide  that  either  is, 
or  is  not,  clothed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  a  mitre  ? 
Certainly,  if  we  consider  right,  we  shall  find  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  such  frivolous  thinss  as  these, 
that,  without  any  prejudice  to  religion  or  the  salvation 
of  souls,  if  not  accompanied  with  superstition  or  by* 
pocrisy,  miffht  either  be  observed  or  omitted »  I  say, 
they  are  such  like  thin«  as  these,  which  breed  impla* 
cable  enmities  among  Uhristian  brethren,  who  are  all 
agreed  in  the  substantial  and  truly  fundamental  part  of 
religion. 
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But  let  us  gTBnt  unto  these  zealots,  nvho  condemn  all 
things  that  are  not  of  their  xnode,  that  from  these  eir- 
eumstances  arise  different  ends.  What  shall  we  con- 
clude fr<»n  thence  ?  There  is  only  one  of  these  which 
is  tlie  true  way  to  eternal  happiness.  But,  in  this  great 
variety  of  ways  that  men  follow,  it  is  still  doubted  which 
is  this  right  one.  Now,  neither  the  care  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  nor  the  right  of  enacting  laws,  does  dis- 
cover  this  way  that  leads  to  heaven  more  certainly  to  the 
magistrate,  than  every  private  man's  search  and  studv 
discovers  it  unto  himself.  I  have  a  weak  body,  sunk 
under  a  languishing  disease,  for  which  I  suppose  there 
is  only  one  remedy,  but  that  unknown :  does  it  there- 
fore belong  unto  the  magistrate  to  prescribe  me  a  re« 
medy,  because,  there  is  but  one,  and  because  it  is  un-> 
known  ?  Because  there  is  but  one  way  for  me  to  escape 
death,  will  it  therefore  be  safe  for  me  to  do  whatsoever 
the  magistrate  ordains  ?  Those  things  that  every  man 
ought  sincerely  to  inquire  into  himself,  and  by  medi« 
tation,  study,  search,  and  his  own  endeavours,  attain 
the  knowledge  of,  cannot  be  lodced  upon  as  the  pecu« 
liMT  profession  of  any  one  sort  of  men.  Princes,  indeed, 
are  born  superior  unto  other  men  in  power,  but  in 
nature  equal.  Neither  the  right,  nor  the  art  of  ruling, 
does  necessarily  carry  along  with  it  the  certain  know* 
ledge  of  other  things ;  and  least  of  all  of  the  true  reli- 
gi(m ;  for  if  it  were  so,  how  could  it  come  to  pass  that 
me  lords  of  the  earth  should  differ  so  vastly  as  they  do 
in  religious  matters  ?  But  let  us  grant  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  way  to  eternal  life  may  be  better  known  by 
a  prince  than  by  his  subjects ;  or,  at  least,  that  in  this 
incertitude  of  things,  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
way  for  private  persons  is  to  follow  his  dictates.  You 
will  say,  what  then  ?  If  be  should  bid  you  follow  mer- 
chandise for  your  livelihood,  would  you  decline  that 
course^  §»  fear  it  should  not  succeed?  I  answer,  I  would 
torn  merchant  upon  the  prince's  command,  because  in 
ease  I  should  have  ill  success  in  trade,  he  is  abundantly 
able  to  make  up  my  loss  some  other  way.  If  it  be  true, 
as  he  pretends,  that  he  desires  I  should  thrive  and  grow 
rich,  he  can  set  me  up  again  when  unsuccessful  voyaged 
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have  broke  me.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  tlungs 
that  regard  the  life  to  come.  If  there  I  take  a  wroDg 
'Course,  if  in  that  respect  I  am  once  undone,  it  is  not 
in  the  magistrate's  power  to  repair  my  loss,  to  ease  mj 
suffering,  or  to  restcnre  me  in  any  measure,  much  less 
entirely,  to  a  good  estate.  What  security  can  be  given 
£)r  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

'  Perhaps  some  will  say,  that  they  do  not  suppose  this 
infallible  judgment,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  follow  in 
the  a&irs  of  religion,  to  be  in  the  civil  magistrate,  but 
in  the  church.  What  the  church  has  deteimined,  that 
the  civil  magistrate  orders  to  be  observed ;  and  he  pro- 
vides by  his  authority,  that  nobody  shall  either  act  or 
believe,  in  the  business  of  religion,  otherwise  than  the 
church  teaches;  so  that  the  judgment  of  those  things 
is  in  the  church.  The  magistrate  himself  yields  obe- 
dience thereunto,  and  requires  the  like  obedience  from 
others.  I  answer,  Who  sees  not  how  fi*equently  the 
name  of  the  church,  which  was  so  venerable  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  has  been  made  use  of  to  throw  dust  in 
people's  eyes,  in  following  ages  ?  But,  however,  in  the 
present  case  it  helps  us  not.  The  one  only  narrow  way 
which  leads  to  heaven  is  not  better  known  to  the  ma^- 
gistrate  than  to  private  persons,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
safely  take  him  tor  my  guide,  who  may  probably  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  way  as  myself,  and  who  certainly  is  less 
concerned  for  my  salvation  than  I  myself  am.  Amongst 
so  many  kings  of  the  Jews,  how  many  of  them  were 
there  whom  any  Israelite,  thus  blindly  following,  had 
not  iisdlen  into  idolatry,  and  thereby  into  destruction  ? 
Yet,  nevertheless,  you  bid  me  be  of  good  courage,  and 
tell  me  that  all  is  now  safe  and  secure,  because  the  ma- 
gistrate does  not  now  enjoin  the  observance  of  his  own 
decrees  in  matters  of  religion,  but  only  the  decrees  of 
the  church.  Of  what  church,  I  beseech  you  ?  Of  that 
which  certainly  likes  him  best.  As  if  he  that  compels 
me  by  Isws  and  penalties  to  enter  into  this  or  the  other 
ehurchy  did  not  interpose  his  own  judgment  in  the 
matter.  What  difference  is  there  whether  he  lead  me 
himself^  or  deliver  me  oVer  to  be  led  by  others?  I  depend 
bodi  wmys  upoo  his  wUl»  and  it  is  li^  that  determines 
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both  ways  of  my  etinrnal  8tate»  Woald  an  IsnelHe,  that 
l»d  worshipped  Baal  upon  the  oomimind  of  bis  king^ 
have  been  in  any  better  condition^  becanse  somebody 
had  told  him  that  the  king  ordered,  nothing  in  religioa 
upon  his  own  head,  nor  commandied  any  thing  to  be 
done  by  his  snbjects  in  divine  worship,  but  what  waa 
approved  by  the  counsel  of  priests,  and  declared  to  be 
of  divine  right  by  the  doctors  of  the  church  ?  If  the 
religion  of  any  church  become,  therefore,  true  and 
saving,  because  the  head  of  that  sect,  the  prelates  and 
priests,  and  those  oi  that  tribe,  do  all  of  them,  with 
all  their  might,  extol  and  praise  it ;  what  rdigion  can 
ever  be  accounted  erroneous,  false,  and  destructi^^  ?  I 
am  doubtful  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians, 
I  am  suspicious  of  the  way  of  worship  practised  by  the 
Papists  or  Lutherans ;  will  it  be  ever  a  jot  the  safer  for 
tne  to  join  either  unto  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
diurches,  upon  the  magistrate's  command,  because  he 
commands  mytbing  in  religion  but  by  the  authority  and 
counsel  of  the  doctors  of  that  church  ? 

Bat  to  speak  the  truth,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  church,  if  a  convention  ^  clergymen,  making 
canons,  must  be  called  by  that  name,  is  for  the  most 
part  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  court,  than  the 
coort  by  the  church.  How  the  church  was  under  the 
vicissitude  of  orthodox  and  Aman  emfperors  is  very  well 
known.  Or  if  those  things  be  too  remote,  our  ts^dem 
English  history  affords  us  fresher  examples,  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  YIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  how 
easily  and  smoothly  the  clergy  changed  their  decrees, 
their  Mttcles  of  fsuth,  their  form  of  worship,  every 
tiling,  according  to^  the  inclination  of  those  kii^  and 

Jiueens;  Yet  were  those  kings  and  queens  of  such  dif* 
erent  minds,  in  points  of  reugion,  and  eiijettied  there- 
upon such  difierent  things,  that  no  man  in  his  wits,  I 
had^afanost  said  none  but  an  atheist,  will  presume  to  say 
that  any  sincere  and  upright  worshipper  of  God  couldi 
wi&  a  mfe  conscienee,  ote^  llieir  seveval  decrees.  To 
concliMle,  it  is  the  same  thmg  whether  a  king  that  pre- 
Kribes  laws  to  another  maa^s  religion  pretend  to  do  it 
by  his  own  judgment,  or  by  the  ecdesiaatical  avtheri^ 
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and  advice  of  others.  The.  decisions  of  churchmeii^ 
whose  diflPerences  and  disputes  are  sufficiently  knowot 
eamiot  be  any  sounder  or  safer  than  his :  nor  can  all 
their  suffrages  joined  together  add  any  new  strength 
unto  the  civil  power.  .  Though  this  also  must  be  taken 
notice  of,  that  princes  seldom  have  any  r^^d  to  the 
suffrages  of  ecclesiastics  that  are  not  favourers  of  their 
own  faith  and  way  of  worship. 

But  after  all,  the  principal  consideration,  and  which 
absolutely  determines  this  controversy,  is  this:  although 
the  magistrate's  opinion  in  religion  be  sound,  and  the 
way  that  he  appoints  be  truly  evangelical,  yet  if  I  be 
not  thoroughly  persuaded  thereof  in  my  own  mind, 
there  will  be  no  safety  for  me  in  following  it.  No  way 
whatsoever  that  I  shall  walk  in  against  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience,  will  ever  bring  me  to  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed.  I  may  grow  rich  by  an  art  that  I  take  not 
delight  in ;  I  may  be  cured  of  some  disease  by  remedies 
that  I  have  not  faith  in ;  but  I  cannot  be  saved  by  a 
religion  that  I  distrust,  and  by  a  worship  that  I  abhor. 
It  is  in  vain  for  an  unbeliever  to  take  up  the  outws^d 
show  of  another  man's  profession.  Faith  only,  and  in- 
ward sincerity,  are  the  things  that  procure  acceptance 
with  God.  The  most  likely  and  most  improved  remedy 
can  have  no .  e&ct  upon  the  patient,  if  his  stomadb 
reject  it  as  so<m  as  taken  j  and  you  will  in  vain  cram 
a  medicine  down  a  sick  man's  throat,  which  his  par- 
ticular constitution  will  be  sure  to  turn  into  poison.  In 
a  word,  whatsoever  may  be  doubtful  in  religion,  yet 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  religion,  which  I  believe 
not  to  be  true,  can  be  either  true  or  profitable  unto  me. 
In  vain,  therefore,  do  princes  compel  their  subjects  to 
come  into  their  church-communion,  under  pretence  of 
saving  th^  souls.  If  they  believe»  diey  will  come  of 
their  own  accord;  if  they  believe  not,  their  coming  will 
nothing  avail  them.  Ilow  great,  soever,  in  fine,  may 
be  the  pretence  of  good-will  and  charity,  and  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  men  cannot  be  forced 
to  be  saved  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and  therefore, 
when  all  is  done,  they  must  be  left  to  their  own  con* 
sciences. 
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Having  thus  at  length  freed  men  from  all  dominion 
over  one  another  in  matters  of  religion,  let  as  now  con- 
aider  what  they  are  to  do.  All  men  know  and  ackno^n^- 
ledge  that  God  ought  to  be  publicly  worshipped.  Why 
otherwise  do  they  compel  one  another  unto  the  public 
assemblies?  Men,  therefore,  constituted  in  this  liberty 
are  to  enter  into  some  religious  society,  that  they  may 
meet  together,  not  only  for  mutual  edification,  but  to 
own  to  the  world  that  they  worship  God,  and  ofier  unto 
his  divine  majesty  such  service  as  they  themselves  are 
not  ashamed  of,  and  such  as  they  think  not  unworthy 
of  him,  nor  unacceptable  to  him;  and  finally,  that  by 
the  purity-  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  life,  and  decent  form 
of  worship,  they  may  draw  others  unto  the  love  of  the 
true  religion,  and  perform  such  other  things  in  religion 
as  cannot  be  done  by  each  private  man  apart. 

These  religious  societies  I  call  churches :  and  these 
I  sav  the  magistrate  ought  to  tolerate :  for  the  business 
of  tnese  assemblies  of  the  people  is  nothing  but  what  is 
lawful  for  every  man  in  particular  to  take  care  of;  I 
mean  the  salvation  of  their  souls :  nor,  in  this  case,  is 
there  any  difference  between  the  national  church  and 
otiier  separated  congregations. 

But  as  in  every  church  there  are  two  things  especially 
to  be  considered  ;  the  outward  form  and  rites  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  doctrines  and  articles  of  faith;  these 
things  must  be  handled  each  distinctly,  that  so  the 
whole  matter  of  toleration  may  the  more  clearly  be 
understood. 

Concerning  outward  worship,  I  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  enforce  bylaw,  either 
in  his  own  church,  or  much  less  in  another,  the  use  of 
any  rites  or  ceremonies  whatsoever  in  the  worship  of 
God.  And  this,  not  only  because  these  churches  are 
free  societies,  but  because  whatsoever  is  practised  in  the 
worship  of  God  is  only  so  far  justifiable  as  it  is  believed 
by  those  that  practise  it  to  be  acceptable  unto  him. — 
whatsoever  is  not  done  with  that  assurance  of  faith,  is 
neither  well  in  itself,  not  can  it  be  acceptable  to  God. 
To  impose  such  things,  therefore,  upon  any  people. 
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contranr  to  theif  own  judgment,  is,  in  efibct,  to  com- 
mand them  to  offend  God ;  which,  considering  that  the 
end  of  all  religion  is  to  please  him,  and  that  liberty  is 
essentially  necessary  to  that  end,  appears  to  be  absurd 
beyond  expression. 

mit  perhaps  it  may  be  concluded  from  hence,  that  I 
deny  unto  tne  magistrate  all  manner  of  power  about 
indifferent  things;  which,  if  it  be  not  granted,  the  whole 
mbject  matter  of  law-making  is  taken  away.  No,  I 
readily  grant  that  indifierent  things,  and  perhaps  none 
but  such,  are  subjected  to  the  legislative  power.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  magistrate  may 
ordain  whatsoever  he  pleases  concerning  any  thing  that 
is  indifferent*  The  public  good  is  the  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  all  law-making.  If  a  thing  be  not  useful  to  the 
commonwealth,  though  it  be  ever  so  indifferent,  it  may 
not  presently  be  established  by  law. 

But  further  :  Things  ever  so  indifferent  in  their  own 
nature,  when  they  are  brought  into  the  church  and 
wor^ip  of  God,  are  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
magistrate's  jurisdiction,  because  in  that  use  they  have 
no  connexion  at  all  with  civil  afiairs.  The  only  business 
of  the  church  is  the  salvation  of  souls :  and  it  no  ways 
concerns  the  commonwealth,  or  any  member  of  it,  that 
this  or  the  other  ceremony  be  there  made  use  of.  Neither 
the  use,  nAr  the  omission,  of  any  ceremonies  in  those 
religious  assemblies  does  either  advantage  or  prejudice 
the  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  of  any  man.  For  example: 
Let  it  be  granted,  that  the  washing  of  an  infant  with 
water  is  in  itself  an  indifferent  thing :  let  it  be  granted 
also,  that  if  the  magistrate  understand  such  washing 
to  be  profitable  to  the  curing  or  preventing  of  any 
disease  that  children  a^e  subject  unto,  and  esteem  the 
matter  weighty  enough  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  law,  in 
that  case  he  may  order  it  to  be  done.  But  will  any  one, 
therefore,  say,  that  the  magistrate  has  the  same  right 
to  ordain,  by  law,  that  all  children  shall  be  baptized  by 
priests,  in  the  sacred  font,  in  order  to  the  purification 
of  their  souls  ?  The  extreme  difierence  of  these  two 
ciEses  is  visible  to  every  one  at  first  sight.    Or  let  us 
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^mlty  the  last  case  to  the  child  of  a  Jew^  and  the  thing 
will  spe^k  itself :  for  what  hinders  but  a  Christian  ma- 
gistrate may  have  subjects  that  are  Jews?  Now»  if  we 
acknowledge  that  such  an  injury  may  not  be  done  unto 
a  Jew,  as  to  compel  him»  against  his  own  opinion,  to 
practise  in  his  religion  a  thing  that  is  in  its  nature 
indifferent,  how  can  we  maintain  that  any  thing  of  this 
kind  may  be  done  to  a  Christian  ? 

Again :  Things  in  their  own  nature  indifierent,  cannot, 
by  any  human  authority,  be  made  any  part  of  the  wor* 
ship  of  God,  for  this  very  reason,  because  they  are  in« 
different.  For  since  indifferent  things  are  not  capable, 
by  any  virtue  of  their  own,  to  propitiate  the  Deity,.no 
human  power  or  authority  can  confer  on  them  so  much 
dignity  and  excellency  as  to  enable  them  to  do  iL  la 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  that  use  of  indifferent  things 
which  God  has  not  forbidden  is  free  and  lawful ;  and 
therefore  in  those  things  human  authority  has  place. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  matters  of  religion.  Things  indiif- 
ferent  are  not  otherwise  lawful  in  the  worship  of  Grod 
than  as  they  are  instituted  by  God  himseli;  and  aa 
he,  by  some  positive  command,  has  ordained  them  to 
be  made  a  part  of  that  worship  which  he  will  vouch- 
safe to  accept  of  at  the  hands  of  poor  sinful  men* 
Nor  when  an  incensed  Deity  shall  ask  us,  *^  Who  has 
required  these  or  such  like  things  at  your  bands  ?''  will 
it  be  enough  to  answer  him,  that  the  magistrate  com<» 
manded  them.  If  civil  jurisdiction  extended  thus  far, 
what  might  not  lawfully  be  introduced  into  religion  ? 
What  hodge*podge  of  ceremonies,  what  superstitious 
inventions,  built  upon  the  magistrate's  authority,  might 
not,  against  conscience,  be  imposed  upon  the  worship- 
pers of  God !  For  the  greatest  part  of  these  cer^nimies 
and  superstitions  consists  in  the  rdigious  use  of  auch 
things  ^  are  in  their  own  nature  indifierent :  nor  are 
they  sinful  upon  any  other  account,  than  because  God 
is  not  the  author  of  them.  The  sprinkling  of  water, 
and  use  of  bread  and  wine,  are  both  in  their  own  nature, 
and  in  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life,  altogether  indif- 
ferent. Will  aqy  man,  therefore,  say  that  these  thi^^ 
could  have  been  introduced  into  religion,  and  made  a 
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part  of  divine  worship,  if  not  by  divine  institution  ?  If 
any  human  authority  or  civil  power  could  have  done 
this,  why  might  it  not  also  enjoin  the  eating  of  fish, 
and  drinking  of  ale,  in  the  holy  banquet,  as  a  part  of 
divine  worship  ?  Why  not  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  beasts  in  churches,  and  expiations  by  water  or  fii^e, 
and  abundance  more  of  this  kind  ?  But  these  things, 
how  indifferent  soever  they  be  in  common  uses,  when 
they  come  to  be  annexed  unto  divine  worship,  without 
divine  authority,  they  are  as  abominable  to  God  as  the 
sacrifice  of  a  dog.  And  why  a  dog  so  abominable  ? 
What  difference  is  there  between  a  dog  and  a  goat, 
in  respect  of  the  divine  nature,  equally  and  infinitely 
distant  from  all  affinity  with  matter ;  unless  it  be  that 
God  required  the  use  of  the  one  in  his  worship,  and  not 
of  the  other?  We  see,  therefore,  that  indifferent  things, 
how  much  soever  they  be  under  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  yet  cannot,  upon  that  pretence,  be  intro- 
duced into  religion,  and  imposed  upon  religious  assem- 
blies ;  because  in  the  worship  of  God  they  wholly  cease 
to  be  indifferent.  He  that  worships  God,  does  it  with 
design  to  please  him,  and  procure  his  favour:  but  that 
cannot  be  done  by  him,  who,  upon  the  command  of 
another,  offers  unto  God  that  which  he  knows  will  be 
displeasing  to  him,  because  not  commanded  by  himself. 
This  is  not  to  please  God,  or  appease  his  wrath,  but 
willingly  and  knowingly  to  provoke  him,  by  a  manifest 
contempt;  which  is  a  thing  absolutely  repugnant  to 
the  nature  and  end  of  worship. 

But  it  will  here  be  asked,  If  nothing  belonging  to 
divine  worship  be  lefl  to  human  discretion,  how  is  it 
then  that  churches  themselves  have  the  power  of  order- 
ing any  thing  about  the  time  and  place  of  worship,  and 
the  like  ?  To  this  I  answer ;  that  in  religious  worship 
we  must  distinguish  between  what  is  part  of  the  wor- 
ship itself,  and  what  is  but  a  circumstance.  That  is  a 
fiart  of  the  worship  which  is  believed  to  be  appointed 
\y  God,  and  to  be  well  pleasing  to  him;  and  therefore 
tnat  is  necessary.  Circumstances  are  such  things  which, 
though  in  general  they  cannot  be  separated  from  wor- 
ship, yet  the  particular  instances  or  modifications  of 
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then!  are  not  deter  mined;  and  therefore  they  are  indif* 
ferent.  Of  this  sort  are  the.  time  and  place  of  worship, 
the  hafoit  and  posture  of  him  that  worships.  These  are 
circumstances,  and  perfectly  indifierent,  where  God 
has  not  given  any  express  command  about  them.  For 
example:  amongst  the  Jews,  the  time  and  place  of 
their  worship,  and  the  habits  of  those  that  officiated  in 
it,  were  not  mere  circumstances,  but  a  part  of  the 
worship  itself;  in  which,  if  any  thing  ^ere  aefective,  or 
different  from  the  institution,  they  could  not  hope  that 
It  would  be  accepted  by  God.  But  these,  to  Chnstians, 
under  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  are  mere  circumstances 
of  worship  which  the  prudence  of  every  church  may 
bring  into  such  use  as  shall  be  judged  most  subservient 
to  the  end  of  order,  decency,  and  edification.  Though 
even  under  the  Gospel  also,  those  who  believe  the  first, 
or  the  seventh  day  to  be  set  apart  by  God,  and  con* 
seerated  still  to  his  worship,  to  them  that  portion  of 
time  IS  not  a  simple  circumstance,  but  a  real  part 
of  divine  worshipi  which  can  neither  be  changed  nor 
neglected. 

In  the  next  place:  As  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to 
impose,  by  his  laws,  the  use  of  any  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  any  church ;  so  neither  has  he  any  power  to  forbid  the 
use  of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  already  received, 
approved,  and  practised  by  any  church :  because,  if  he 
did  so,  he  would  destroy  the  church  itself;  the  end  of 
whose  institution  is  only  to  worship  God  with  freedom, 
after  its  own  manner. 

You  will  say,  by  this  rule,  if  ^ome  congregations 
should  have  a  mind  to  sacrifice  infants,  or,  as  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  falsely  accused,  lustfully  pollute 
themselves  in  promiscuous  uncleanness,  or  practise  any 
other  such  heinous  enormities,  is  the  magistrate  obliged 
to  tolerate  them,  because  they  are  committed  in  a  reli- 

£'ous  assembly  ?  I  answer.  No.  These  things  are  not 
wful  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  nor  in  any  private 
house;  and,  therefore,  neither  are  they  so  in  the  worship 
of  God,  or  in  any  religious  meeting.  But,  indeed,  if 
any  people  congregated  upon  account  of  religion,  should 
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be  desirous  to  sacrifice  a  calf,  I  deny  that  that  ought  to 
be  prohibited  bv  a  law.    Meliboeus,  whose  calf  it  is, 
may  lawfully  kill  his  calf  at  home,  and  burn  any  part 
6f  it  that  he  thinks  fit:  for  no  injury  is  thereby  done 
to  any  one,  no  prejudice  to  another  man's  goods.  And 
for  the  same,  reason  he  may  kill  his  calf  also  in  a  reli-* 
gious  meeting.    Whether  the  doing  so  be  well-pleasing 
to  God  or  no,  it  is  their  part  to  consider  that  do  it. — 
The  part  of  the  magistrate  is  only  to  take  care  that  the 
commonwealth  receive  no  prejudice,  and  that  there  be 
no  injury  done  to  any*man,  either  in  life  or  estate.    And 
thus  what  may  be  spent  on  a  feast  may  be  spent  on  a 
sacrifice.    But  if,  peradventure,  such  were  the  state  of 
things,  that  tfie  interest  of  the  commonwealth  required 
all  slaughter  of  beasts  should  be  forborn  for  some  while, 
jn  order  to  the  increasing  of  the  stock  of  cattle,  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  some  extraordinary  murrain ;  who 
sees  not  that  the  magistrate,  in  such  a  case,  may  forbid 
all  his  subjects  to  kill  any  calves  for  any  use  whatso- 
ever ?  Only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  law 
is  not  made  about  a  religious,  but  a  political  matter : 
nor  is  the  sacrifice,  but  the  slaughter  of  calves  thereby 
prohibited. 

By  this  we  see  what  difference  there  is  between  the 
church  and  the  commonwealth.  Whatsoever  is  lawful 
in  the  commonwealth,  cannot  be  prohibited  by  the  ma- 
gistrate in  the  church.  Wliatsoever  is  permitted  unto 
Any  of  his  subjects  for  their  ordinary  use,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  him  to  any  sect  of  people 
for  their  religious  Uses.  If  any  man  may  lawfully  take 
bread  or  wine,  either  sitting  or  kneeling,  in  his  own 
house,  the  law  ought  not  to  abridge  him  of  the  same 
liberty  in  his  religious  worship ;  though  in  the  church 
the  use  of  bread  and  wine  be  very  different,  and  be  there 
applied  to  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  rites  of  divine 
worship.  But  those  things  that  are  prejudicial  to  the 
commonweal  of  a  people  in  their  ordinary  use,  and  are 
therefore  forbidden  by  laws,  those  things  ought  not  to 
'  be  permitted  to  churches  in  their  sacred  rites.  Only 
the  magistrate  ought  always  to  be  very  careful  that  he 
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do  not  misuse  his  authority,  to  the  oppression  of  any 
churchy  under  pretence  of  public  good. 

It  may  be  said»  What  if  a  church  be  idolatrous,  is 
that  also  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate  ?  In  answer^ 
I  ask,  what  power  can  be  given  to  the  magistrate  for  tlie 
suppression  of  an  idolatrous  church,  which  may  not,  in 
time  and  place,  be  made  use  of  to  the  ruin  of  an  ortho- 
dox one  ?  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  civil 
power  is  the  same  every  where,  and  the  religion  of  every 
prince  is  orthodox  to  himself.     If^  therefore,  such  a 
power  be  granted  unto  the  civil  magistrate  in  spirituals, 
as  that  at  Oeneva,  for  example ;  he  may  extirpate,  by 
violence  and  blood,  the  religion  whicli  is  there  reputed 
idolatrous ;  by  the  same  rule,  another  magistrate,  in 
some  neighbouring  country,  may  oppress  the  reformed 
religion;  and,  in  India,  the  Christian.   The  civil  power 
can  either  change  every  thing  in  religion,  according 
to  the  prince's  pleasure,  or  it  can  change  nothing.     If 
it  be  once  permitted  to  introduce  any  thing  into  reli- 
gion, by  the  means  of  laws  and  penalties,  there  can  be 
no  bounds  put  to  it ;  but  it  will,  in  the  same  manner, 
be  lawful  to  alter  every  thing,  according  to  that  rule 
of  truth  which  the  magistrate  has  framed  unto  himself. 
No  man  whatsoever  ought  therefore  to  be  deprived  of 
his  terrestrial  enjoyments,  upon  account  of  his  religion. 
Not  even  Americans,  subjected  unto  a  Christian  prince, 
are  to  be  punished  either  in  body  or  goods,  for  not 
embracing  our  faith  and  worship.     If  they  are  per- 
suaded that  they  please  God  in  observing  the  rites  of 
their  own  country,  and  that  they  shall  obtain  happiness 
by  that  means,  they  are  to  be  left  unto  God  and  them- 
selves.   Let  us  trace  this  matter  to  the  bottom.    Thus 
it  is :  an  inconsiderable  and  weak  number  of  Christians, 
destitute  of  every  thing,  arrive  in  a  pagan  country ; 
these  foreigners  beseech  the  inhabitants,  by  the  bowels 
of  humanity,  that  they  would  succour  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  those  necessaries  are  given  them, 
habitations  are  granted,  and  they  all  join  together, 
and  grow  up  into  one  body  of  people.     The  Christian 
religion  by  this  means  takes  root  in  that  country,  and 
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spreads  itself;  but  does  not  suddenly  grow  the  strongest^ 
While  things  are  in  this  condition,  peace,  friend^p, 
faith,  and  equal  justice,  are  preserved  amongst  them. 
At  length  the  magistrate  becomes  a  Christian,  and  by 
that  means  their  party  becomes  the  most  powerfuL 
Then  immediately  all  compacts  are  to  be  broken,  all 
civil  rights  to  be  violated,  that  idolatry  may^be  extir- 
pated: and  unless  these  innocent  pagans,  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  law  of  nature, 
and  no  ways  offending  against  the  laws  of  the  society,  I 
say  unless  they  will  forsake  their  ancient  religion,  and 
embrace  a  new  and  strange  one,  they  are  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  their  forefathers, 
and  perhaps  deprived  of  life  itself.     Then  at  last  it 
appears  what  zeal  for  the  church,  joined  with  the  desire 
of  dominion,  is  capable  to  produce :  and  how  easily  the 
pretence  of  religion,  and  of  the  care  of  souls,  serves  for 
a  cloke  to  covetousness,  rapine,  and  ambition. 

Now,  whosoever  maintains  that  idolatry  is  to  be  rooted 
out  of  any  place  by  laws,  punishments,  fire,  and  sword, 
may  apply  this  story  to  himself:  for  the  reason  of  the 
thing  is  equal,  both  in  America  and  Europe.  And 
neither  pagans  there,  nor  any  dissenting  Christians 
here,  can  with  any  right  be  deprived  of  their  worldly 
goods  by  the  predominating  faction  of  a  court-church; 
nor  are  any  civil  rights  to  be  either  changed  or  vio- 
lated upon  account  of  religion  in  one  place  more  than 
another. 

But  idolatry,  say  some,  is  a  sin,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  tolerated.  If  they  said  it  were  therefore  to  be 
avoided,  the  inference  were  good.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  because  it  is  a  sin,  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
punished  by  the  magistrate.  For  it  does  not  belong  unto 
the  magistrate  to  make  use  of  his  sword  in  punishing 
every  thing,  indifferently,  that  he  takes  to  be  a  sin 
against  God.  Covetousness,  uncharitableness,  idleness, 
and  many  other  things  are  sins,  by  the  consent  of  all 
men,  which  yet  no  man  ever  said  were  to  be  punished 
by  the  magistrate.  The  reason  is,  because  they  are  not 
prejudicial  to  other  men's  rights,  nor  do  tliey  break  the 
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public  peace  of  societies.  Nay,  even  the  sins  of  lying 
and  peijury  are  nowhere  punishable  bylaws;  unless  in 
certain  cases,  in  which  the  real  turpitude  of  the  things 
and  the  offence  against  God,  are  not  considered,  but 
ooly  the  injury  done  unto  men's  neighbours,  and  to  the 
commonwealth.  And  what  if,  in  another  country,  to 
a  Mahometan  or  a  pagan  prince,  the  Christian  religion 
seem  false  and  offensive  to  God;  may  not  the  Christians, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  after  the  same  manner,  be 
extirpated  there  ? 

But  it  may  be  urged  farther,  that  by  the  law  of 
Moses  idolaters  were  to  be  rooted  out.  True  indeed, 
by  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  that  is  not  obligatory  to  us 
Christians.  Nobody  pretends  that  every  thing,  gene- 
rally, enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  ought  to  be  prac- 
tised by  Christians.  But  there  is  nothing  more  frivolous 
than  that  common  distinction  of  moral,  judicial,  and 
ceremonial  law,  which  men  ordinarily  make  use  of: 
for  no  positive  law  whatsoever  can  oblige  any  people 
but  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,'* 
sufficiently  restrains  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses 
only  to  that  people.  And  this  consideration  alone  is 
answer  enough  unto  those  that  urge  the  authority  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  inflicting  of  capital  punish- 
ments upon  idolaters.  But  however  I  will  examine  this 
argument  a  little  more  particularly. 

The  case  of  idolaters,  in  respect  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, falls  under  a  double  consideration.  The 
first  is  of  those,  who,  being  initiated  in  the  Mosaical 
rites,  and  made  citizens  of  that  commonwealth,  did 
afterwards  apostatize  from  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  These  were  proceeded  against  as  traitors  and 
rebels,  guilty  of  no  less  than  high  treason ;  for  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Jews,  different  in  that  from  all  others, 
was  an  absolute  theocracy :  nor  was  there,  or  could 
there  be,  any  difference  between  that  commonwealth 
and  the  church.  The  laws  established  there  concerning 
the  worship  of  one  invisible  Deity,  were  the  civil  laws 
of  that  people,  and  a  part  of  their  political  govern- 
ment, in  which  God  himself  wa^  tihe  legislator.    Now 
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if  any  one  can  show  me  where  there  is  a  commonwealth, 
at  this  time,  constituted  upon  that  foundation,  I  will 
acknowledge  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  do  there  un<- 
avoidably  become  a  part  of  the  civil ;  and  that  the 
subjects  of  that  government  both  may,  and  ought  to  be, 
kept  in  strict  conformity  with  that  church,  by  the  civil 
power*  But  there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing,  under 
the  Gospel,  as  a  Christian  commonwealth.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  cities  apd  kingdoms  that  have  embraced 
the  faith  of  Christ ;  but  they  have  retained  their  ancient 
forms  of  government,  with  which  the  Jaw  of  Christ 
hath  not  at  all  meddled.  He,  indeed,  hath  taught  men 
how,  by  faith  and  good  works,  they  may  attain  eternal 
life.  But  he  instituted  no  commonwealth ;  he  pre- 
scribed unto  his  followers  no  new  and  peculiar  form  of 
government ;  nor  put  he  the  sword  into  any  magistrate  s 
and,  with  commission  to  make  use  of  it  in  forcing  men 
to  forsake  their  former  religion,  and  receive  his. 

Secondly,  Foreigners,  and  such  as  were  strangers  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  were  not  compelled  by 
force  to  observe  the  rites  of  the  Mosaical  law :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  is  ordered 
that  an  Israelite  that  was  an  idolater  should  be  put  to 
death,  there  it  is  provided  that  strangers  should  not 
be  •*  vexed  nor  oppressed,'*  Exod.  xxii.  21.  I  confess 
that  the  seven  nations  that  possessed  the  land  which 
was  promised  to  the  Israelites  were  utterly  to  be  cut 
off.  But  this  was  not  singly  because  they  were  idolaters; 
for  if  that  had  been  the  reason,  why  were  the  Moabites 
and  other  nations  to  be  spared  ?  No ;  the  reason  is 
this :  God  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  he  could  not  suffer  the  adoration  of  any  other 
deity,  which  was  properly  an  act  of  high  treason  against 
himself,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  his  king- 
dom ;  for  such  a  manifest  revolt  could  no  ways  consist 
with  his  dominion,  which  was  perfectly  political,  in  that 
country.  All  idolatry  was  therefore  to  be  rooted  out  of 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom ;  because  it  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  another  &od,  that  is  to  say,  another  king, 
against  the  laws  of  empire.    The  inhabitants  were  also 
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to  be  driven  out,  that  the  entire  possession  of  the  land 
might  be  given  to  the  Israelites.  And  for  the  like 
reason  the  Emims  and  the  Horims  were  driven  out  of 
their  countries  by  the  children  of  Esau  and  Lot ;  and 
their  lands,  upon  the  same  grounds,  given  by  God 
to  the  invaders,  Deut.  ii.  IS.  But  though  all  idolatry 
was  thus  rooted  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet'  every 
idolater  was  not  brought  to  execution.  The  whole 
family  of  Rahab,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Gibeonites, 
articled  with  Joshua,  and  were  allowed  by  treaty ;  and 
there  were  many  captives  amongst  the  Jews,  who  were 
idolaters.  David  and  Solomon  subdued  many  countries 
without  the  confines  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  car-' 
ried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Euphrates.  Amongst  so 
many  captives  taken,  of  so  many  nations  reduced  under 
their  obedience,  we  find  not  one  man  forced  into  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
punished  lor  idolatry,  though  all  of  them  were  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  it.  If  any  one  indeed,  becoming  a  pro-' 
selyte,  desired  to  be  made  a  denizen  of  their  common- 
wealth, he  was  obliged  to  submit  unto  their  laws ;  that 
is,  to  embrace  their  religion.  But  this  he  did  willingly, 
on  his  own  accord,  not  by  constraint.  He  did  not  un- 
willingly submit,  to  show  his  obedience ;  but  he  sought 
and  solicited  for  it,  as  a  privilege ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  admitted,  he  became  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  which  all  idolatry  was  forbidden 
within  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  that  law, 
as  I  have  said,  did  not  reach  to  any  of  those  regions, 
however  subjected  unto  the  Jews,  that  were  situated 
without  those  bounds. 

Thus  far  concerning  outward  worship.  Let  us  now 
consider  articles  of  faith. 

The  articles  of  religion  are  some  of  them  practical, 
and  some  speculative.  Now,  though  both  sorts  consist 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  yet  these  terminate  simply 
in  the  understanding,  those  influence  the  will  and  man- 
ners. Speculative  opiiiions,  therefore,  and  articles  of 
faith,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  required  only  to  be 
believed,  cannot  be  imposed  on  any  church  by  the  law 
of  the  land  j  for  it  is  absurd  that  things  should  be 
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enjoined  by  lai¥s  vhich  are  not  in  men's  power  io  p^« 
form ;  and  to  believe  this  or  that  to  be  true  does  not 
depend  upon  our  will.  But  of  this  enough  has  been 
said  already.  But,  will  some  say,  let  men  at  least  pro-* 
fess  that  they  believe.  A  sweet  religion,  indeed,  that 
obliges  men  to  dissemble,  and  tell  lies  both  to  God  and 
man,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls !  If  the  magistrate 
thinks  to  save  men  thus,  he  seems  to  understand  little 
of  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  if  he  does  it  not  in  order 
to  save  them,  why  is  he  so  solicitous  about  the  articlea 
of  faith  as  to  enact  them  by  a  law  ?  ^ 

Further,  The  magistrate  ought  not  to  forbid  the 
preaching  or  professing  of  any  speculative  opinions  in 
any  church,  because  they  have  no  manner  of  relation 
to  the  civil  rights  of  the  subjects.  If  a  Roman  Catholic 
believe  that  to  be  really  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
another  man  calls  bread,  he  does  no  injury  thereby  to 
his  neighbour.  If  a  Jew  does  not  believe  the  New 
Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  he  does  not  thereby 
alter  any  thing  in  men's  civil  rights.  If  a  heathen  doubt 
of  both  Testaments,  he  is  not  therefore  to  be  punished 
as  a  pernicious  citized.  The  power  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  estates  of  the  people,  may  be  equally  secure, 
whether  any  man  believe  these  things  or  no.  I  readily 
grant  that  these  opinions  are  false  and  absurd;  but 
the  business  of  laws  is  not  to  provide  for  the  truth  of 
opinions,  but  ibr  the  safetv  and  security  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  every  particular  man's  goods  and  person. 
And  80  it  ought  to  be ;  for  trutli  certainly  would  do 
well  enough,  if  she  were  once  left  to  shift  for  herself. 
She  seldom  has  received,  and  I  fear  never  will  receive 
much  assistance  from  the  power  of  great  men,  to  whom 
she  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome.  She 
ia  not  taught  by  laws,  nor  has  she  any  need  of  force  to 
procure  her  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men.  Fxrors 
mdeed  prevail  by  the  assistance  of  foreign  and  bor* 
rowed  succours.  But  if  truth  makes  not  her  way  into 
the  understanding  by  her  own  light,  she  will  be  but 
the  weaker  for  any  borrowed  force  violence  can  add  to 
her.  Thus  much  for  speculative  opinions*  Let  us  now 
inroceed  to  the  practic^  ones. 
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A  good  life,  in  which  consists  not  the  least  part  of 
religion  and  true  piety,  concerns  also  the  civil  govern- 
ment :  and  in  it  lies  the  safety  both  of  men's  souls  and 
of  the  commonwealth.  Moral  actions  belong  there- 
fore to  the  jurisdiction  both  of  the  outward  and  inward 
court;  both  of  the  civil  and  domestic  governor;  I  mean, 
both  of  the  magistrate  and  conscience.  Here  therefore 
is  great  danger,  lest  one  of  these  jurisdictions  intrench 
upon  the  other,  and  discord  arise  between  the  keeper  of 
the  public  peace  and  the  overseers  of  souls.  But  if  what 
has  been  already  said  concerning  the  limits  of  both  these 
governments  be  rightly  considered,  it  will  easily  remove 
all  difficulty  in  this  matter. 

Every  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  capable  of  eternal 
happiness  or  misery;  whose  happiness  depending  upon 
his  believing  and  doing  those  things  in  this  life,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  God's  favoirr,  and  are 
prescribed  by  God  to  that  end  :  it  follows  from  thence, 
first,  that  the  observance  of  these  things  is  the  highest 
obligation  that  lies  upon  mankind,  and  that  our  utmost 
care,  application,  and  diligence,  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  the  search  and  performance  of  them  ;  because  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  of  any  consideration  in 
comparison  with  eternity.  Secondly,  that  seeing  one 
man  does  not  violate  the  right  of  another,  by  his  er- 
rooeoos  opinions,  and  undue  manner  of  worship,  nor  is 
his  perdition  any  prejudice  to  another  man's  affairs; 
therefore  the  care  of  each  nvan's  salvation  belongs  only 
to  himself.  But  I  would  not  have  this  understood,  as 
if  I  meant  hereby  to  condemn  all  charitable  admoni- 
tions, and  affectionate  endeavours  to  reduce  men  from 
errors ;  which  are  indeed  the  greatest  duty  of  a  Chri- 
stian. Any  one  may  employ  as  many  exhortations  and 
arguments  as  he  pleases,  towards  the  promoting  of  an- 
otber  men's  salvation.  But  all  force  and  compulsion  are 
to  be  forborn.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  imperiously.-^ 
N(d)ody  is  obliged  in  that  manner  to  yield  obedience 
unto  the  admonitions  or  injunctions  of  another,  farther 
than  he  himself  is  persuaded.  Every  man,  in  that, 
has  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  of  judging  for 
himself;  and  the  reason  is,  because  nobody  else  is  con-* 
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eerned  in  it,  nor  can  receive  kriy  prejudice  from  his 
conduct  therein. 

But  besides  their  souls,  which  are  immortah  men  have 
also  their  temporal  lives  here  upon  earth;  the  state 
whereof  being  frail  and  fleeting,  and  the  duration  un- 
certain, they  have  need  of  several  outward  conveniencies 
to  the  support  thereof,  which  are  to  be  procured  or  pre- 
served by  pains  and  industry;  for  those  things  that  are 
necessary  to  the  comfortable  support  t)f  our  lives,  are 
not  the  spontaneous  products  of  nature,  nor  do  offer 
themselves  fit  and  prepared  for  our  use.  This  part, 
therefore,  draws  on  another  care,  and  necessarily  gives 
another  employment.  But  the  pravity  of  mankind  being 
such,  that  they  had  rather  injuriously  prey  upon  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  labours  than  take  pains  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves ;  the  necessity  of  preserving  men  in 
the  possession  of  what  honest  industry  has  already  ac- 
quired, and  also  of  preserving  their  liberty  and  strength, 
whereby  they  may  acquire  what  they  farther  want,  ob- 
liges men  to  enter  into  society  with  one  another ;  that 
by  mutual  assistance  and  joint  force,  they  may  secure 
unto  each  other  their  properties,  in  the  things  that  con- 
tribute to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  this  life ;  leaving 
in  the  mean  while  to  every  man  the  care  of  his  own  eter- 
nal happiness,  the  attainment  whereof  can  neither  be 
facilitated  by  another  man's  industry,  nor  can  the  loss 
of  it  turn  to  another  man's  prejudice,  nor  the  hope  of 
it  be  forced  from  him  by  any  external  violence.  But 
forasmuch  as  men  thus  entering  into  societies,  grounded 
upon  their  mutual  compacts  of  assistance,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  temporal  goods,  may  nevertheless  be  de- 
prived of  them,  either  by  the  rapine  and  fraud  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  or  by  the  hostile  violence  of  foreigners : 
the  remedy  of  this  evil  consists  in  arms,  riches,  and 
multitudes  of  citizens :  the  remedy  of  others  in  laws : 
and  the  care  of  all  things  relating  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other  is  committed  by  the  society  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. This  is  the  original,  this  is  the  use,  and  these 
are  the  bounds  of  the  legislative,  which  is  the  supreme 
power  in  every  commonwealth.  1  mean,  that  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  security  of  each  man's  private 
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possessions ;  for  the  peace,  riches,  and  4>ubllc  commo- 
dities of  the  whole  people,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  increase  of  their  inward  strength  against  foreign 
invasions. 

These  things  being  thus  explained,  it  is  easy  to  un* 
derstand  to  what  end  the  legislative  power  ought  to  be 
directed,  and  by  what  measures  regulated,  and  that  ia 
the  temporal  good  and  outward  prosperity  of  the  so-* 
ciety,  wnich  is  the  sole  reason  of  men's  entering  into 
society,  and  the  only  thing  they  seek  and  aim  at  in  it ; 
and  it  is  also  evident  what  liberty  remains  to  men  in  re* 
ference  to  their  eternal  salvation,  and  that  is,  that  every 
one  should  do  what  he  in  his  conscience  is  persuaded  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  on  whose  good  pleasure 
and  acceptance  depends  his  eternal  happiness ;  for  obe- 
dience is  due  in  the  first  place  to  God,  and  afterwards 
to  the  laws. 

But  some  may  ask,  ^^  What  if  the  magistrate  should 
enjoin  any  thing  by  his  authority,  that  appears  unlaw* 
ful  to.  the  conscience  of  a  private  person?*'  I  answer, 
that  if  government  be  faithfully  administered,  and  the 
counsels  of  the  magistrate  be  indeed  directed  to  the 
public  good,  this  wul  seldom  happen.  But  if  perhaps 
it  do  so  fall  out,  I  say,  that  such  a  private  person  is  to 
abstain  from  the  actions  that  he  judges  unlawful ;  and 
be  is  to  undergo  the  punishment,  which  is  not  unlawful 
for  him  to  bear;  for  the  private  judgment  of  any  per- 
son concerning  a  law  enacted  in  political  matters,  for 
the  public  good,  does  not  take  away  the  obligation  of 
that  law,  nor  deserve  a  dispensation.  But  if  the  law  in- 
deed be  concerning  things  that  lie  not  within  the  verge 
of  the  magistrate's  authority;  as,  for  example,  that  the 
people,  or  any  party  amongst  them,  should  be  compelled 
to  embrace  a  strange  religion,  and  jom  in  the  worship 
and  ceremonies  of  another  church ;  men-  are  not  in 
these  cases  obliged  by  that  law,  against  their  con- 
sciences ;  for  the  political  society  is  instituted  for  no 
other  end*  but  only  to  secure  every  man's  possession 
of  the  things  of  this  life«  The  care  of  each  man's  soul, 
and  of  the  things  of  heaven,  which  neither  does  belong 
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to  the  commonwealth,  nor  can  be  subjected  to  it,  is  left 
entirely  to  every  man's  self.  Thus  the  safeguard  of  men's 
lives,  and  of  the  things  that  belong  unto  this  life,  is  the 
business  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  preserving  of 
those  things  unto  their  owners  is  the  duty  of  the  magi- 
strate ;  and  therefore  the  magistrate  cannot  take  away 
these  worldly  things  from  this  man,  or  party,  and  give 
them  to  that;  nor  change  property  amongst  fellow- 
subjects,  no  not  even  by  a  law,  for  a  cause  that  has  no. 
relation  to  the  end  of  civil  government ;  I  mean  for 
their  religion  ;  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  does 
no  prejudice  to  the  worldly  concerns  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  which  are  the  things  that  only  belong  unto 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

■  "  But  what  if  the.magistrate  believe  such  a  law  as  this 
to  be  for  the  public  good  ?"  I  answer :  as  the  private 
judgment  of  any  particular  person,  if  erroneous,  does 
not  exempt  him  from  the  obligation  of  law,  so  the 
private  judgment,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  magistrate, 
does  not  give  him  any  new  right  of  imposing  laws  upon 
his  subjects,  which  neither  was  in  the  constitution  of 
the  government  granted  him,  nor  ever  was  in  the  power 
of  the  people  to  grant :  and  least  of  all,  if  he  make  it 
his  business  to  enrich  and  advance  his  followers  and  fel- 
low-sectaries with  the  spoils  of  others.  But  what  if  the 
magistrate  believe  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  such  laws, 
and  that  they  are  for  the  public  good ;  and  his  suljjects 
believe  the  contrary  ?  Who  shall  be  judge  between 
them?  I  answer,  God  alone;  for  there  is  no  judge 
upon  earth  between  the  supreme  magistrate  and  the 
people.  God,  I  say,  is  the  only  judge  in  this  case,  who 
will  retribute  unto  every  one  at  the  last  day  accordiuj 
to  his  deserts ;  that  is,  according  to  his  sincerity  am 
uprightness  in  endeavouring  to  promote  piety,  and  the 
puhlic  weal  and  peace  of  mankind.  But  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  mean  while?  I  answer :  the  principal  and 
chief  care  of  every  one  ought  to  be  of  his  own  soul  first, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  public  peace :  though 
yet  there  are  few  will  think  it  is  peace  there,  where  they 
see  all  laid  waste.     There  are  two  sorts  of  contests 
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amongst  men  ;  the  one  managed  by  law,  the  other  by 
force  :  and  they  are  of  that  nature,  that  where  the  one 
ends,  the  other  always  begins.  But  it  is.  not  my  busi- 
ness to  inquire  into  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  the 
different  constitutions  of  nations.  I  only  know  what 
usually  happens  where  controversies  arise,  without  a 
judge  to  determine  them.     You  will  say  then  the  ma- 

fistrate  being  the  stronger  will  have  his  will,  and  carry 
is  point.  Without  doubt.  But  the  question  is  not 
here  concerning  the  doubtfulness  of  the  event,  but  the 
rule  of  right. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  I  say,  first,  No  opi- 
nions contrary  to  human  society,  or  to  those  moral  rules 
which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  civil  society, 
are  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate.  But  of  those 
indeed  examples  in  any  church  are  rare.  For  no  sect 
can  easily  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  madness,  as  that  it 
should  think  fit  to  teach,  for  doctrines  of  religion,  such 
things  as  manifestly  undermine  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety, and  are  therefore  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  all  mankind:  because  their  own  interest,  peace,  re- 
putation, every  thing  would  be  thereby  endangered. 

Another  more  secret  evil,  but  more  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth,  is  when  men  arrogate  to  themselves, 
and  to  those  of  their  own  sect,  some  peculiar  preroga- 
tive, covered  over  with  a  specious  show  of  deceitful 
words,  but  in  effect  opposite  to  the  civil  rights  of  the 
community.  For  example :  we  cannot  find  any  sect 
that  teaches  expressly  and  openly,  that  men  are  not 
obliged  to  keep  their  promise ;  that  princes  may  be 
dethroned  by  those  that  differ  from  them  in  religion  \ 
or  that  the  dominion  of  all  things  belongs  only  to  them- 
selves. For  these  things,  proposed  thus  nakedly  and 
plainly,  would  soon  draw  on  them  the  eye  and  hand  of 
the  magistrate,  and  awaken  all  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth to  a  watchfulness  against  the  spreading  of  so 
dangerous  an  evil.  But  nevertheless,  we  find  those  that 
say  the  same  things  in  other  words.  What  else  do  they 
mean,  who  teach  that  ^' faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  ?"  Their  meaning,  forsooth,  is,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  breaking  faith  belongs  unto  themselves :  for 
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they  declare  all  that  are  not  of  their  communion  to  be 
heretics,  or  at  least  may  declare  them  so  whensoever 
they  think  fit.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  their  as- 
serting that  "  kings  excommunicated  forfeit  their 
crowns  and  kingdoms  ?*'  It  is  evident  that  they  thereby 
arrogate  unto  themselves  the  power  of  deposing  kings: 
because  they  challenge  the  power  of  excommunication 
as  the  peculiar  right  of  their  hierarchy.  **  That  do- 
minion is  founded  in  grace,"  is  also  an  assertion  by 
which  those  that  maintain  it  do  plainly  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  all  things.  For  they  are  not  so  wanting 
to  themselves  as  not  to  believe,  or  at  least  as  not  to 
profess,  themselves  to  be  the  truly  pious  and  faithful. 
These  therefore,  and  the  like,  who  attribute  unto  the 
faithful,  religious^  and  orthodox,  that  is,  in  plain  terms, 
unto  themselves,  any  peculiar  privilege  or  power  above 
other  mortals,  in  civil  concernments;  or  who,  upon 
pretence  of  religion,  do  challenge  any  manner  of  au- 
thority over  such  as  are  not  associated  with  them  in 
their  ecclesiastical  communion ;  I  say  these  have  no 
right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate ;  as  neither  those 
that  will  not  own  and  teach  the  duty  of  tolerating  all 
men  in  matters  of  mere  religion.  For  what  do  all  these 
and  the  like  doctrines  signify,  but  that  they  may,  and 
are  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  seize  the  government, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  estates  and  fortunes  of 
their  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  they  only  ask  leave  to 
be  tolerated  by  the  magistrates  so  long,  until  they  find 
themselves  strong  enough  to  effect  it. 

Again :  That  church  can  have  no  right  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  magistrate,  which  is  constituted  upon  such 
a  bottom,  that  all  those  who  enter  into  it,  do  thereby, 
ipsoJactOj  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  protection  and 
service  of  another  prince.  For  by  this  means  the  ma- 
gistrate would  give  way  to  the  settling  of  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction in  his  own  country,  and  sufier  his  own  people 
to  be  listed,  as  it  were,  for  soldiers  against  his  own  go- 
vernment. Nor  does  the  frivolous  and  fallacious  di- 
stinction between  the  court  and  the  church  afiTord  any 
remedy  to  this  inconvenience ;  especially  when  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  equally  subject  to  the  absolute 
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authority  of  the  satne  person  ;  who  has  not  only  power 
to  persuade  the  members  of  his  church  to  whatsoever 
he  lists»  either  as  purely  religious,  or  as  in  order  there* 
unto ;  but  can  also  enjoin  it  them  on  pain  of  eternal 
fire.  It  is  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  profess  himself  to 
be  a  Mahometan  only  in  religion,  but  in  every  thing 
else  a  faithful  subject  to  a  Christian  magistrate,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  acknowledges  himself  bound  to 
yield  blind  obedience  to  the  mufti  of  Constantinople ; 
who  himself  is  entirely  obedient  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
peror,  and  frames  the  famed  oracles  of  that  religion  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  But  this  Mahometan,  living 
amongst  Christians, would  yet  more  apparently  renounce 
their  government,  if  he  acknowledgea  the  same  person 
to  be  bead  of  his  church,  who  is  the  supreme  magistrate 
in  the  state. 

Lastly,  Those  are  not  at  all  to  be  tolerated  who  deny 
the  being  of  God.  Promises,  covenants,  and  oaths, 
which  are  the  bonds  of  human  society,  can  have  no  hold 
upon  an  atheist.  The  taking  away  of  God,  though  but 
even  in  thought,  dissolves  all.  Besides  also,  those  that 
by  their  atheism  undermine  and  destroy  all  religion, 
can  have  no  pretence  of  religion  whereupon  to  chal- 
lenge the  privilege  of  a  toleration.  As  for  other  prac- 
tical opinions,  though  not  absolutely  free  from  all 
error,  yet  if  they  do  not  tend  to  establish  domination 
over  others,  or  civil  impunity  to  the  church  in  which 
they  are  taught,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

It  remains  that  I  say  something  concerning  those 
assemblies,  which  being  vulgarly  called,  and  perhaps 
having  sometimes  been  conventicles,  and  nurseries  of 
factions  and  seditions,  are  thought  to  afford  the  strongest 
matter  of  objection  against  this  doctrine  of  toleration. 
But  this  has  not  happened  by  any  thing  peculiar  unto 
the  genius  of  such  assemblies,  but  by  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  an  oppressed  or  ill-settled  liberty.  These 
accusations  would  soon  cease,  if  the  law  of  toleration 
were  once  so  settled,  that  all  churches  were  obliged  to 
lay  down  toleration  as  the  foundation  of  their  own  li- 
berty j  and  teach  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  every 
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man's  natural  right,  equally  belonging  to  dissenters  as 
to  themselves ;  and  that  nobody  ought  to  be  compelled 
in  matters  of  religion  either  by  law  or  force.  The 
establishment  of  this  one  thing  would  take  away  all 
ground  of  complaints  and  tumults  upon  account  of 
conscience.  And  these  causes  of  discontents  and  ani- 
mosities being  once  removed,  there  would  remain  no- 
thing in  these  assemblies  that  were  not  more  peaceable, 
and  less  apt  to  produce  disturbance  of  state,  than  in 
any  other  meetings  whatsoever.  But  let  us  examine 
particularly  the  heads  of  these  accusations. 
'  You  will  say,  that  ^'  assemblies  and  meetings  en- 
danger the  public  peace,  and  threaten  the  common- 
wealth." I  answer :  if  this  be  so,  why  are  there  daily 
such  numerous  meetings  in  markets,  and  courts  of  judi- 
cature ?  Why  are  crowds  upon  the  Exchange,  and  a 
concourse  of  people  in  cities  suffered  ?  You  will  reply, 
these  are  civil  assemblies ;  but  those  we  object  against 
are  ecclesiastical.  I  answer :  it  is  a  likely  thing  indeed^ 
that  such  assemblies  as  are  altogether  remote  from  civil 
afiairs  should  be  most  apt  to  embroil  them.  O,  but 
civil  assemblies  are  composed  of  men  that  differ  from 
one  another  in  matters  of  religion:  but  these  ecclesia- 
stical meetings  are  of  persons  that  are  all  of  one  opinion. 
As  if  an  agreement  in  matters  of  religion  were  in  ef^ 
feet  a  conspiracy  against  the  commonwealth :  or  as  if 
men  would  not  be  so  much  the  more  warmly  unanimous 
in  religion,  the  less  liberty  they  had  of  assembling.  But 
it  will  be  urged  still,  that  civil  assemblies  are  open, 
and  free  for  any  one  to  enter  into ;  whereas  religious 
conventicles  are  more  private,  and  thereby  give  op- 
portunity to  clandestine  machinations.  I  answer,  that 
this  is  not  strictly  true :  for  many  civil  assemblies  are 
not  open  to  every  one.  And  if  some  religious  meetings 
be  private,  who  are  they,  I  beseech  you,  that  are  to  be 
blamed  for  it  ?  those  that  desire,  or  those  that  forbid 
their  being  public?  Again:  you  will  say,  that  religious 
communion  does  exceedingly  unite  men's  minds  and 
affections  to  one  another,  and  is  therefore  the  more 
dangerous.  But  if  this  be  so,  why  is  not  the  magistrate 
afraid  of  his  own  church ;  and  why  does  he  not  forbid 
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their  assemblies,  as  things  dangerous  to  his  govern- 
ment? You  will  say,  because  he  himself  is  a  part^ 
and  even  the  head  of  them.  As  if  he  were  not  also  a 
part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  head  of  the  whole 
people. 

Let  us  therefore  deal  plainly.  The  magistrate  is  afraid 
of  other  churches,  but  not  of  his  own ;  because  he  is 
kind  2Uid  favourable  to  the  one,  but  severe  and  cruel  to 
the  other.  These  he  treats  like  children,  and  indulges 
them  even  to  wantonness.  Those  he  uses  as  slaves; 
and  how  blamelessly  soever  they  demean  themselves,  re- 
compenses them  no  otherwise  than  by  galleys,  prisons^ 
connscations,  and  death.  These  he  cherishes  and  de- 
fends: those  he  continually  scourges  and  oppresses. 
Let  him  turn  the  tables :  or  let  those  dissenters  enjoy 
but  the  same  privileges  in  civils  as  his  other  subjects, 
and  he  will  quickly  find  that  these  religious  meetings 
will  be  no  longer  dangerous.  For  if  men  enter  into  se- 
ditious conspiracies,  it  is  not  religion  inspires  them  to 
it  in  their  meetings,  but  their  sufferings  and  oppressions 
that  make  them  willing  to  ease  themselves.  Just  and 
moderate  governments  are  every  where  quiet,  every 
where  safe.  But  oppression  raises  ferments,  and  makes 
men  struggle  to  cast  off  an  uneasy  and  tyrannical  yoke. 
I  know  that  seditions  are  very  frequently  raised  upon 
pretence  of  religion.  But  it  is  as  true,  that,  for  reli- 
gion, subjects  are  frequently  ill  treated,  and  live  mi- 
serably. Believe  me,  the  stirs  that  are  made  proceed 
not  from  any  peculiar  temper  of  this  or  that  church  or 
religious  society }  but  from  the  common  disposition  of 
all  mankind,  wno,  when  they  groan  under  any  heavy 
burthen,  endeavour  naturally  to  shake  off  the  yoke  that 
galls  their  necks.  Suppose  this  business  of'  religion 
were  let  alone,  and  that  there  were  some  other  distinc- 
tion made  between  men  and  men,  upon  account  of  their 
different  complexions,  shapes,  and  features,  so  that  those 
who  have  black  hair,  for  example,  or  gray  eyes,  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other  citizens ;  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  either  to  buy  or  sell,  or 
live  by  their  callings ;  that  parents  should  not  have  the 
government  and  education  of  their  own  children  ;  that 
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they  should  either  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  ofthi 
laws,  or  meet  with  partial  judges :  can  it  be  doubted 
but  these  persons,  thus  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  and  united  together 
by  one  common  persecution,  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  magistrate,  as  any  others  that  had  associated  thenv- 
selves  merely  upon  the  account  of  religion  ?  Some  enter 
into  company  tor  trade  and  profit :  others,  for  want  of 
business,  have  their  clubs  for  claret.  Neighbourhood 
joins  some,  and  religion  others.  But  there  is  one  thing 
onlv  which  gathers  people  into  seditious  commotionsi 
ana  that  is  oppression. 

You  will  say ;  what,  will  you  have  people  to  meet 
•at  divine  service  against  the  magistrate's  will  ?  I  an- 
swer ;  why,  I  pray,  against  his  will  ?  Is  it  not  both  law- 
ful and  necessary  that  they  should  meet  ?  Against  his 
will,  do  you  say  ?  That  is  what  I  complpin  of.  That 
is  the  very  root  of  all  the  mischief.  Why  are  assemblies 
less  sufFerable  in  a  church  than  in  a  theatre  or  market? 
Those  that  meet  there  are  not  either  more  vicious,  or 
more  turbulent,  than  those  that  meet  elsewhere.  The 
business  in  that  is,  that  they  are  ill  used,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  suffered.  Take  away  the  partiality 
that  is  used  towards  them  in  matters  of  common  right; 
change  the  laws,  take  away  the  penalties  unto  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  all  things  will  immediately  be- 
come safe  and  peaceable :  nay,  those  that  are  averse  to 
the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  will  think  themselves  so 
much  the  more  bound  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth, as  their  condition  is  better  in  that  place 
than  elsewhere ;  and  all  the  several  separate  congrega- 
tions, like  so  many  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  will 
watch  one  another,  that  nothing  may  be  innovated  or 
changed  in  the  form  of  the  government :  because  they 
can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  what  they  already  en- 
joy ;  that  is,  an  equal  condition  with  their*  fellow-sub- 
jects, under  a  just  and  moderate  government.  Now  if 
that  church,  which  agrees  in  religion  with  the  prince, 
be  esteemed  the  chief  support  of  any  civil  governm^ent, 
and  that  for  no  other  reason,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
than  because  the  prince  is  kind,  and  the  laws  are  far 
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VouraUe  t6  it ;  how  much  greater  will  be  the  security 
of  a  governments  where  all  good  subjects,  of  whatso- 
ever they  be,  without  any  distinction  upon  account  of 
teligion^  enjoying  the  same  favour  of  the  prince,  and 
the  same  benefit  of  the  laws,  shall  become  the  common 
support  and  guard  of  it ;  and  where  none  will  have  any 
occasion  to  fear  the  severity  of  the  laws,  but  those  that 
do  injuries  to  their  neighbours,  and  offend  against  the 
civil  peace ! 

That  we  may  draw  towards  a  conclusion.  ^'  The 
sum  cS  all  we  drive  at  is,  that  every  man  enjoy  the 
same  rights  that  are  granted  to  others."  Is  it  per- 
mitted to  worship  God  in  the  Roman  manner?  Let  it 
be  permitted  to  do  it  in  the  Geneva  form  also.  Is  it 
permitted  to  speak  Latin  in  the  market-place?  Let 
those  that  have  a  mind  to  it,  be  permitted  to  do  it  also 
in  the  church.  Is  it  lawful  for  any  man  in  his  own  house 
to  kneel,  stand,  sit,  or  use  any  other  posture ;  and  clothe 
himself  in  white  or  black,  in  short  or  in  long  gar* 
ments?  Let  it  not  be  made  unlawful  to  eat  bread,  drink 
wine,  or  wash  with  water  in  the  church.  In  a  word : 
whatsoever  things  are  lefl  free  by  law  in  the  common 
occasions  of  life,  let  them  remain  Kee  unto  every  church 
in  divine  worship.  Let  no  man's  life,  or  body,  or 
house,  or  estate,  suffer  any  manner  of  prejudice  upon 
these  accounts.  Can  you  allow  of  the  presbyterian 
discipline?  why  should  not  the  episcopal  also  have 
what  they  like  ?  Ecclesiastical  authority,  whether  it  be 
administered  by  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  or  many,  is 
ev^  where  the  same;  and  neither  has  any  jurisdiction 
in  things  civil,  nor  any  manner  of  power  of  compulsion, 
nor  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  riches  and  revenues. 

Ecclesiastical  assemblies  and  sermons,  are  justified 
by  daily  experience,  and  public  allowance.  These  are 
allowed  to  people  of  some  one  persuasion :  why  not  to 
ail  ?  If  any  thing  pass  in  a  religious  meeting  seditiously, 
and  contrary  to  the  public  peace,  it  is  to  be  punished 
in  the  same  manner,  and  no  otherwise,  than  as  if  it  had 
happened  in  a  fair  or  market*  These  meetings  ought 
not  to  be  sanctuaries  of  factious  and  flagitious  fellows : 
nor  ought  it  to  be  less  lawful  for  men  to  meet  in  churches 
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than  in  halls :  nor  are  one  part  of  the  subjects  to  be 
esteemed  more  blamable  for  their  meeting  together 
than  others.  Every  one  is  to  be  accountable  lor  his  own 
actions ;  and  no  man  is  to  be  laid  under  a  suspicion,  or 
odium,  for  the  fault  of  another.  Those  that  are  seditiousi 
murderers,  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  slanderers,  &c. 
of  whatsoever  church,  whether  national  or  not,  ought 
to  be  punished  and  suppressed.     But  those  whose  doc- 
trine is  peaceable,  and  whose  manners  are  pure  and 
blameless,  ought  to  be  upon  equal  terms  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects.  Thus  if  solemn  assemblies,  observations 
of  festivals,  public  worship,  be  permitted  to  any  one  sort 
of  professors ;  all  these  things  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  the  presbyterians,  independents,  anabaptists,  Armi- 
nians,  quakers,  and  others,  with  the  same  liberty.   Nay, 
if  we  may  openly  speak  the  truth,  and  as  becomes  one 
man  to  another,  neither  pagan,  nor  Mahometan,  nor 
Jew,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the 
commonwealth,  because  of  his  religion.     T];ie  Gospel 
commands  no  such  thing.  The  church,  *'  which  judgeth 
not  those  that  are  without,*'  1  Cor.  v.  11,  wants  it  not. 
And  the  commonwealth,  which  embraces  indifferently 
all  men  that  are  honest,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  re* 
quires  it  not.   Shall  we  suffer  a  pagan  to  deal  and  trade 
with  us,  and  shall  we  not  suffer  him  to  pray  unto  and 
worship  God  ?     If  we  allow  the  Jews  to  have  private 
houses  and  dwellings  amongst  us,  why  should  we  not 
allow  them  to  have  synagogues  ?   Is  their  doctrine  more 
false,  their  worship  more  abominable,  or  is  the  civil 
peace  more  endangered,  by  their  meeting  in  public, 
than  in  their  private  houses  ?    But  if  these  things  may 
be  granted  to  Jews  and  pagans,  surely  the  condition  of 
any  Christians  ought  not  to  be  worse  than  theirs^  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  yes,  it  ought  to  be :  because 
they  are  more  inclinable  to  factions,  tumults,  and  civil 
wars.  I  answer  :  is  this  the  fault  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ?  If  it  be  so,  truly  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
worst  of  all  religions,  and  ought  neither  to  be  embraced 
by  any  particular  person,  nor  tolerated  by  any  coramon- 
wealtb.     For  if  this  be  the  genius,  this  the  nature  of 
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the  Christian  rdligioD,  to  be  turbulent  and  destructive 
of  the  civil  peace,  that  church  itself  which  the  magi* 
strate  indulges  will  not  always  be  innocent.  But  far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  any  such  thing  of  that  religion,  which 
carries  the  greatest  opposition  tocovetousness,  ambition, 
discord,  contention,  and  all  manner  of  inordinate  de- 
sires ;  and  is  the  most  modest  and  peaceable  religion  that 
ever  was.  We  must  therefore  seek  another  cause  of 
those  evils  that  are  charged  upon  religion.  And  if  we 
consider  right,  we  shall  find  it  consist  wholly  in  the 
subject  that  I  am  treating  of.  It  is  not  tbe  diversity  of 
opinions^  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  the  refusal  of 
toleration  to  those  that  are  of  different  opinions,  which 
might  have  been  granted,  that  has  produced  all  the 
bustles  and  wars,  that  have  been  in  the  Christian  world, 
upon  account  of  religion.  The  heads  and  leaders  of 
the  church,  moved  by  avarice  and  insatiable  desire  of 
dominion,  making  use  of  the  immoderate  ambition  of 
magistrates,  and  the  credulous  superstition  of  the  giddy 
multitude,  have  incensed  and  animated  tbem  against 
those  that  dissent  from  themselves,  by  preaching  unto 
them^  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  to  the 
precepts  of  charity,  that  schismatics  and  heretics  are 
to  be  outed  of  their  possessions,  and  destroyed.  And 
thus  have  they  mixed  together,  and  confounded  two 
things,  that  are  in  themselves  most  different,  the  church 
and  the  commonwealth.  Now  as  it  is  very  difficult  for 
men  patiently  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  stripped  of  the 
goods,  which  they  have  got  by  their  honest  industry; 
and  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  equity,  both  human  and 
divine,  to  be  delivered  up  for  a  prey  to  other  men's 
violence  and  rapine ;  especially  when  they  are  otherwise 
altogether  blameless ;  and  that  the  occasion  for  which 
they  are  thus  treated  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  ju- 
risaiction  of  the  magistrate,  but  entirely  to  the  con- 
acience  of  every  particular  man,  for  the  conduct  of 
which  he  is  accountable  to  God  only ;  what  else  can  be 
expected,  but  that  these  men,  growing  weary  of  the 
evus  under  which  they  labour,  should  in  the  end  think 
it  lawful  for  them  to  resist  force  with  force,  and  to  de- 
fend their  natural  rights,  which  are  not  forfeitable  upon 
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account  of  religion,  with  arms  as  well  as  the^  can  ? 
That  this  has  been  hitherto  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
is  abundantly  evident  in  history :  and  that  it  will  con* 
tinue  to  be  so  hereafter,  is  but  too  apparent  in  reason. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  principle 
of  persecution  for  religion  shall  prevail,  as  it  has  done 
hitnerto,  with  magistrate  and  people ;  and  so  long  as 
lliose  that  ought  to  be  the  preachers  of  peace  and  con* 
cord,  shall  continue,  with  all  their  art  and  strength,  to 
excite  men  to  arms,  and  sound  the  trumpet  of  war.    But 
that  magistrates  should  thus  suffer  these  incendiaries^ 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  might  justly  be  won- 
dered at,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  nave  been  in* 
vited  by  them  unto  a  participation  of  the  spoil,  and 
have  therefore  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  their  covet* 
ousness  and  pride,  as  means  whereby  to  increase  their 
own  power.     For  who  does  not  see  that  these  good 
men  are  indeed  more  ministers  of  the  government  than 
ministers  of  the  Go^el ;  and  that  by  flattering  the  am* 
bition,  and  favouring  the  dominion  of  princes  and  men 
in  authority,  they  endeavour  with  all  their  might  to 
promote  that  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  which 
otherwise  they  should  not  be  able  to  establish  in  the 
church  ?    This  is  the  unhappy  agreement  that  we  see 
between  the  church  and  the  state.   Whereas  if  each  of 
them  would  contain  itself  within  its  own  bounds^  the 
one  attending  to  the  worldly  welfare  of  the  common* 
wealth,  the  other  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  is  impos* 
ftible  that  any  discord  should  ever  have  happened  be- 
tween them.     *^  Sed  pudet  haec  opprobria,''  &c.    God 
Almighty  grant,  I  beseech  him,  that  the  Gospel  of  peace 
may  at  length  be  preached,  and  thkt  civil  magistrates, 
growing  more  careful  to  conform  their  own  consciences 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  less  solicitous  about  the  bind- 
ing o£  other  men's  consciences  by  human  laws,  may, 
like  &thers  of  their  country,  direct  all  their  counsels 
and  endeavours  to  promote  universally  the  civil  welfare 
of  all  their  children ;  except  only  of  such  as  are  arfo* 
gant,  ungovernable,  and  injurious  to  their  brethron  ; 
and  that  all  ecclesiastical  men,  who  boast  themselves  to 
be  tlie  successors  of  the«p08tles>  walking  peaceably  and 
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modestly  in  the  apostles'  steps,  without  intermeddHqg 
with  state  affiurs,  may  apply  themselves  wholly  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  souls.    Farewell. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  things  conr 
cemiog  heresy  and  schism.  A  Turk  is  not,  nor  can  be 
either  heretic  or  schismatic  to  a  Christian ;  and  if  any 
man  fall  off  from  the  Christian  faith  to  Mabometism,  he 
does  not  thereby  become  a  heretic,  or  a  schismatic,  but 
an  apostate  and  an  infideh  This  nobody  doubts  of. 
And  by  this  it  appears  that  men  of  different  religions 
cannot  be  heretics  or  schismatics  to  one  another. 

We  are  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  men  are  of  the 
same  religion :  concerning  which,  it  is  manifest  that 
those  who  have  one  and  the  same  rule  of  faith  and 
worship  are  of  the  same  religionf  and  those  who  have 
not  the  same  rule  of  faith  and  worship  are  of  different 
rebgions.  For  since  all  things  that  belong  unto  that 
rriigionare  contained  in  that  rule,  it  follows  necessarily^ 
that  those  who  agree  in  one  rule  are  of  one  and  the  sam^ 
n%ion ;  and  vice  versd.  Thus  Turks  and  Christians 
ar&ofd^erent religions;  because  these  take  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  the  rule  of  their  religion,  and  those 
the  Koran.  And  for  the  •same  reason,  there  may  be 
different  religions  also,  even  amongst  Christians.  The 
papists  and  the  Lutherans,  though  both  of  them  profeiis 
£akk  in  Christ,  and  are  therefore  called  Christians,  yet 
Bate  not  both  of  the  same  religion :  because  these  ac- 
knowledge nothing  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the 
ode  mod  foundation  of  their  religion }  those  take  in 
idfio  traditions  and  decrees  of  popes,  and  of  all  thes^ 
t€gether  make  the  rule  of  their  religion.  And  thus 
the  Christians  of  St  John,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
Christians  of  Geneva,  are  of  diffbrent  religions:  because 
these  also  take  only  the  Scriptures,  and  those,  I  know 
not  what  traditions,  for  the  rule  of  their  religion. 

This  being  settled,  it  follows,  First,  That  heresy  is 
aaeporfttion  made  in  ecclesiastical  communion  between 
4nen  of  the  same  religion,  for  some  opinions  no  way  con- 
tuned  in  the  rule  itself.  And  secondly.  That  amop^^^t 
those  who  acknowledge  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scriptur^ 
to  be  their  rale  of  faith,  heresy  is  a  separation  made  ip 
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their  Christian  communion,  for  opinions  not  contained 
in  the  express  words  of  Scripture. 

Now  this  separation  may  be  made  in  a  twofold 
manner : 

First,  When  the  greater  part,  or,  by  the  magistrate's 
patronage,  the  stronger  part,  of  the  church  separates 
Itself  from  others,  by  excluding  them  out  of  her  omir 
munion,  because  they  will  not  profess  their  belief  rf 
certain  opinions  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  express 
words  of  Scripture,  For  it  is  not  the  paucity  of  those 
that  are  separated,  nor  the  authority  of  the  magistrate^ 
that  can  make  any  man  guilty  of  heresy ;  but  he  only  is 
an  heretic  who  divides  the  church  into  parts,  introdiscea 
names  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  voluntarily  makes 
a  separation  because  of  such  opinions. 

Secondly,  When  any  one  separates  himself  from  the 
communion  of  a  church,  because  that  church  does  not 
publicly  profess  some  certain  opinions  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  do  not  expressly  teach. 

Both  these  are  ^*  heretics,  because  they  err  in  funda- 
mentals, and  they  err  obstinately  against  knowledge.'' 
For  when  they  have  determined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  be  the  only  foundation  of  faith,  they  neverueless 
iay  down  certain  propositions  as  fundamental,  which 
are  not  in  the  Scripture ;  and  because  others  will  not 
acknowledge  these  additional  opinions  of  theirs,  nor  build 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  necessary  and  fundamental^ 
they  therefore  make  a  separation  in  the  church,  either 
by  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  others,  or  expel- 
ling the  others  from  them.  Nor  does  it  signify  ^ny 
thing  for  them  to  say  that  their  confessions  and  symbols 
are  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  analogy  of  faith: 
for  if  they  be  conceived  in  the  express  words  ofScrip* 
ture,  there  can  be  no  question  about  them;  because 
those  are  acknowledged  by  all  Christians  to  be  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  therefore  fundamental.  But  if  they 
say  that  the  articles  which  they  require  to  be  professed 
are  consequences  deduced  from  the  Scripture,  it  is 
undoubtedly  well  done  of  them  to  believe  and  prc^ess 
fiuch  things  as  seem  unto  them  so  agreeable  to  toe  rule 
of  &ith :  but  it  would  be  .very  .ill  done  to  obtrude  those 
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tbingd  upon  others,  unto  irhom  they  do  not  seeio  to  be 
the  Indubitable  doctrines  of  the  Scripture.  And  to  make 
a  Mparatlon  for  such  things  as  these,  which  neither  are 
nor  can  be  fundamental,  is  to  become  heretics.  For  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  man  arrived  to  that  degree 
of  madness,  as  that  he  dare  give  out  his  consequences 
imd  interpretations  of  Scripture  as  divine  inspirations, 
and  compare  the  articles  of  faith,  that  he  has  framed 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture.  I  know  there  are  some  propositions  so 
Bvideniiy  agreeable  to  Scripture,  that  nobody  can  deny 
them  to  be  drawn  from  thence :  but  about  those  there* 
fore  there  can  be  no  difference.  This  only  I  say^ 
that  however  clearly  we  may  think  this  or  the  other 
xloctrine  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  we  ought  not 
therefore  to  impose  it  upon  others  as  a  necessary  article 
<^  faith,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
rule  of  faith ;  unless  we  would  be  content  also  that 
other  doctrines  should  be  imposed  upon  us  in  the  same 
manner;  and  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  receive 
and  profess  all  the  different  and  contradictory  opinions 
of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  remonstrants,  anabaptists,  and 
other  sects,  which  the  contrivers  of  symbols,  systems, 
and  confessions,  are  accustomed  to  deliver  imto  their 
followers  as  genuine  and  necessary  deductions  from  the 
Holy  Scripture.  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extrava- 
gant arrogance  of  those  men  who  think  that  they  them- 
selves can  explain  things  necessary  to  salvation  more 
clearly  than  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  eternal  and  infinite 
wisdom  of  God. 

Thus  much  concerning  heresy ;  which  word  in  com- 
mon use  is  applied  only  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion. 
Let  us  now  consider  schism,  which  is  a  crime  near  akin 
to  it :  for  both  those  words  seem  unto  me  to  signify  an 
^*  ilJUgrounded  separation  in  ecclesiastical  communion, 
made  about  things  not  necessary."  But  since  use, 
which  is  the  supreme  law  in  matter  of  language,  has 
determined  that  heresy  relates  to  errors  in  faith,  and 
schism  to  those  in  worship  or  discipline^  we  musl  con- 
sider them  under  that  distinction. 
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Schism  then,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  already 
been  alleged,  is  nothing  else  but  a  separation  made  in 
the  communion  of  the  church,  upon  account  of  some* 
thing  in  divine  worship,  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that 
is  not  any  necessary  part  of  it.  Now  nothing  in  wor- 
ship or  discipline  can  be  necessary  to  Christian  com- 
munion, but  what  Christ  our  legislator,  or  the  apostles, 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  commanded  in 
express  words. 

In  a  word:  he  that  denies  not  any  thing  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  in  express  words,  nor  malces  a 
(separation  upon  occasion  of  any  thing  that  is  not  mani- 
festly contained  in  the  sacred  text ;  however  he  may  be 
nicknamed  by  any  sect  of  Christians,  and  declared  by 
some,  or  all  of  them,  to  be  utterly  void  of  true  Chri- 
stianity ;  yet  in  deed  and  in  truth  this  man  cannot  be 
either  a  heretic  or  schismatic. 

These  things  might  have  been  explained  more  largely, 
and  more  advantageously ;  but  it  is  enough  to  have 
hinted  at  them,  thus  briefly,  to  a  person  of  your  parts. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THfi  LETTER 
CONCERNING  TOLERATION  BRIEFLY  CONSIDERED  AND 
ANSWERED. 


Sir, 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  the  same  liberty  with 
you,  that  you  have  done  with  the  author  of  the  Letter 
concerning  Toleration ;  to  consider  your  arguments^ 
and  endeavour  to  show  you  the  mistakes  of  them  ;  for 
since  you  have  so  plainly  yielded  up  the  question  to 
him,  and  do  own  that  "  the  severities  he  would  dissuade 
Christians  from,  are  utterly  unapt  and  improper  to  bring 
men  to  embrace  that  truth  which  must  save  them:'' 
I  am  not  without  some  hopes  to  prevail  with  you  to 
do  that  yourself,  which  you  say  is  thd  only  justifiable 
aim  of  men  dififerin^  about  religion,  even  in  the  use  of 
the  severest  methods,  viz.  carefully  and  impartially  to 
weigh  the  whole  matter,  and  thereby  to  remove  that 
prejudice  which  make^  you  yet  favour  some  remains 
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of  persecution :  promising  myself  that  so  ingenious  a 
person  will  either  be  convinced  by  the  truth  which 
appears  so  very  clear  and  evident  to  me :  or  else  con- 
fess, that,  were  either  you  or  I  in  authority,  we  should 
very  unreasonably  and  v6ry  unjustly  use  any  force 
upon  the  other,  which  differed  from  him,  upon  any 
pretence  of  want  of  examination.  And  if  force  be  not 
to  be  used  in  your  case  or  mine,  because  unreasonable, 
or  unjust;  you  will,  I  hope,  think  fit  that  it  should  be 
forbom  in  all  others,  where  it  will  be  equally  unjust  and 
Unreasonable ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear  it 
will  unavoidably  be,  wherever  you  will  go  about  to 
punish  men  for  want  of  consideration ;  for  th^  true  way 
to  try  such  speculations  as  these  k,  to  sea  how  they 
will  prove  when  they  are  reduced  into  practice. 

Tne  first  thing  you  seem  startled  at,  in  the  author's 
letter,  is  the  largeness  of  the  toleration  he  proposes ; 
and  you  think  it  strange  that  he  would  not  have  so 
much  as  a  **  Pa^n,  Mahometan,  or  Jew,  excluded 
from  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  because  of 
iiis  religion,"  p.  1.  We  pray  every  day  for  their  con- 
version, and  I  think  it  our  duty  30  to  do :  but  it  will, 
I  fear,  hardly  be  believed  that  we  pray  in  earnest,  if 
we  exclude  them  from  the  other  ordinary  and  probable 
means  of  conversion,  either  by  driving  them  from,  or 
persecuting  them  when  they  are  amongst  us.    Force, 

?ou  allow,  is  improper  to  convert  men  to  any  religion. 
!*oleration  is  but  the  removing  that  force ;  so  that  why 
those  should  not  be  tolerated  as  well  as  others,  if  you 
wish  their  conversion,  I  do  not  see.  But  you  say,  **  It 
seems  hard  to  conceive  how  the  author  of  that  letter 
should  think  to  do  any  service  to  religion  in  general, 
or  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  recommending  and 
persuading  such  a  toleration ;  for  how  much  soever  it 
may  tend  to  the  advancement  pf  trade  and  commerce 
(which  some  seem  to  place  above  all  other  considera- 
ti(ms),  I  see  no  reason,  from  any  experiinent  that  has 
been  made,  to  expect  that  true  religion  would  be  a 
gainer  by  it ;  that  it  would  be  either  the  better  pre* 
served,  the  more  widely  propagated,  or  rendered  any 
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whit  the  more  firuitful  in  the  lives  of  its  professors  by 
it."  Before  I  come  to  your  doubt  itself,  •*  Whether 
true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  such  a  toleration  ;'* 
give  me  leave  to  take  notice,  that  if,  by  other  considera* 
^ons,  ^ou  mean  any  thing  but  religion,  your  paren- 
thesis is  wholly  beside  the  matter ;  and  that  if  you  dp 
not  know  that  the  author  of  the  letter  places  the  ad^- 
vancement  of  trade  above  religion,  your  insinuation  is 
very  uncharitable.     But  I  go  on. 

*'  You  see  no  reason,  you  say,  from  any  experiment 
that  has  been  made,  to  expect  that  true  religion  would 
be  a  gainer  by  it."  True  religion  and  Christian  reli- 
gion are,  I  suppose,  to  you  and  me,  the  same  thing. 
But  of  this  you  have  an  experiment  in  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  and  several  hundreds  of  years  afler. 
It  was  then  "  better  preserved,  more  widely  propagated, 
in  proportion,  and  rendered  more  fruitful  in  the  lives 
of  its  professors,**  than  ever  since  ;  though  then  Jews 
and  pagans  were  tolerated,  and  more  than  tolerated, 
by  the  governments  of  those  places  where  it  grew  up. 
I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  the  Christian  religion  has 
lost  any  of  its  first  beauty,  force,  or  reasonableness,  by 
having  been  almost  two  thousand  years  in  the  world ; 
{hat  you  should  fear  it  should  be  less  able  now  to  shift 
for  itself,  without  the  help  of  force.  I  doubt  not  but 
you  look  upon  it  still  to  be  ^*  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  for  our  salvation  ;*'  and  therefore  cannot  suspect 
it  less  capable  to  prevail  now,  by  its  own  truth  and 
light,  than  it  did  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when 
poor  contemptible  men,  without  authority,  or  the  coun- 
tenance of  authority,  had  alone  the  care  of  it.  This, 
as  I  take  it,  has  been  made  use  of  by  Christians  gene- 
rally, and  by  some  of  our  church  in  particular,  as  an 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion;  that  it 
grew,  and  spread,  and  prevailed,  without  any  aid  from 
lorce,  or  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being ;  and  if 
it  be  a  mark  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  will  prevail  by 
its  own  light  and  strength,  but  that  false  religions  will 
not,  but  have  need  of  force  and  foreign  helps  to  sup*- 
port  them,  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  ibr  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  true  religion,  than  to  take  away  coitipulsiod 
every  where ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  more  "  hard  to 
conceive  how  the  author  of  the  letter  should  think  to 
do  service  to  religion  in  general,  or  to  the  Christian 
religion,"  than  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  he  should 
think  there  is  a  true  religion,  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  it ;  which  its  professors  have  always  owned 
not  to  need  force,  and  have  urged  that  as  a  good  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  The  inventions  of  men 
in  religion  need  the  force  and  helps  of  men  to  support 
them.  A  religion  that  is  of  God  wants  not  the  assist- 
ance of  human  authority  to  make  it  prevail.  I  guess, 
when  this  dropped  from  you,  you  had  narrowed  your 
thoughts  to  your  own  age  and  country :  but  if  you  will 
enlarge  them  a  little  beyond  the  connnes  of  England, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  easily  imagine  that  if  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  the  Inquisition;  and  in 
France  their  dragooning;  and  in  other  parts  those 
severities  that  are  used  to  keep  or  force  men  to  the 
national  religion,  were  taken  away;  and  instead  thereof 
the  toleration  proposed  by  the  author  were  set  up,  the 
true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it. 

The  author  of  the  letter  says,  •*  Truth  would  do 
well  enough,  if  she  were  once  left  to  shift  for  herself. 
She  seldom  hath  received,  and  he  fears  never  will 
receive,  much  assistance  from  the  power  of  great  men, 
to  whom  she  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely 
welcome.  Errors  iijdeed  prevail,  by  the  assistance  of 
foreign  and  borrowed  succours.  Truth  makes  way 
into  our  understanding,  by  her  own  light,  and  is  but 
the  weaker  for  any  borrowed  force  that  violence  can 
add  to  her."  These  words  of  his,  how  hard  soever 
they  may  seem  to  you,  may  help  you  to  conceive  how 
he  should  think  to  do  service  to  true  religion,  by  re- 
commending and  persuading  such  a  toleration  as  he  pro- 
posed. And  now  pray  tell  me  yourself,  whether  you  do 
not  think  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it,  if  such 
a  toleration,  established  there,  would  permit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England  to  be  freely  preached, 
and  its  worship  set  up,  in  any  popish,  Mahometan,  or 
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pagan  country?  If  you  do  not,  you  have  a  very  ill 
opinion  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
must  own  that  it  can  only  be  propagated  and  supported 
by  force.  If  you  think  it  would  gain  in  those  countries, 
by  such  a  toleration,  you  are  then  of  the  author's  mind, 
and  do  not  find  it  so  hard  to  conceive  how  the  recom^ 
mending  such  a  toleration  might  do  service  to  that 
which  you  think  true  religion.    But  if  you  allow  such 
a  toleration  useful  to  truth  in  other  countries,  you 
must  find  something  very  peculiar  in  the  air,  that 
must  make  it  less  useful  to  truth  in  England;  and  it 
will  savour  of  much  partiality,  and  be  too  absurd,  I 
fear,  for  you  to  own,  that  toleration  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  true  religion  all  the  world  over,  except  only 
in  this  island ;  though,  I  much  suspect,  this,  as  absurd 
as  it  is,  lies  at  the  bottom ;  and  you  build  all  you  say, 
upon  this  lurking  supposition,  that  the  national  reli-' 
gion  now  in  England,  backed  by  the  public  authority 
of  the  law,  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  therefore  Ho 
other  is  to  be  tolerated ;   which  being  a  supposition 
equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  in  other  coun«- 
tnes,  unless  we  can  imagine  that  every  where  but  in 
England  men  believe  what  at  the  same  time  they  think 
to  be  a  lie,  will,  in  other  places,  exclude  toleration, 
and  thereby  hinder  truth  from  the  means  of  propagating 
itself. 

What  the  fruits  of  toleration  are,  which  in  the  next 

words  you  complain  do  "  remain  still  among  us/*  and 

which,  you  say,  "  give  no  encouragement  to  hope  for 

any  advantages  from  it ;"  what  fruits,  I  say,  these  are, 

or  whetlier  they  are  owing  to  the  want  or  wideness  of 

toleration  among  us,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge, 

when  you  tell  us  what  they  are.    In  the  mean  time  I 

will  boldly  say,  that  if  the  magistrates  will  severely  and 

impartially  set  themselves  against  vice,  in  whomsoever 

it  is  found,  and  leave  men  to  their  own  consciences, 

in  their  articles  of  faith,  and  ways  of  worship,  "  true 

religion  will  be  spread  wider,,  and  be  more  fruitful  in 

the  lives  of  its  professors,"  than  ever  hitherto  it  has 

been,  by  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies. 

VOL,  VI.  F 
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You  tell  U8»  ^^  that  no  man  can  &il  of  finding  the 
way  of  salvation,  who  seeks  it  as  he  ought^  I  wonder 
you  had  not  taken  notice,  in  the  places  you  quote  for 
this,  how  we  are  directed  there  to  the  right  way  of 
seeking*  The  words,  John  vii.  17,  are,  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God."  And  Psalm  xxv,  9, 12,  14,  which  are 
also  quoted  by  you,  tell  us,  "  The  meek  will  he  guide 
in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way. 
What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  ?  him  shall  he 
teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose.  The  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  show 
them  his  covenant."  So  that  these  places,  if  they 
prove  what  you  cite  them  for,  ^'  that  no  man  can  fall 
of  finding  the  way  of  salvation,  who  seeks  it  as  he 
ought;"  they  do  also  prove,  that  a  good  life  is  the 
onfy  way  to  seek  as  we  ought ;  and  that  therefore  the 
magistrates,  if  they  would  put  men  upon  seeking  the 
way  of  salvation  as  they  ought,  should,  by  their  laws  and 
penalties,  force  them  to  a  good  life;  a  good  conversa* 
tion  being  the  readiest  and  surest  way  to  a  right  under* 
standing.  Punishments  and  severities  thus  applied,  we 
are  sure,  are  both  practicable,  just,  and  useful.  How 
punishments  will  prove  in  the  way  you  contend  for,  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  it. 

Having  given  us  these  broad  marks  of  your  good 
will  to  toleration,  you  tell  us,  "  It  is  not  your  design  to 
argue  against  it,  but  only  to  inquire  what  our  author 
ofiers  for  the  proof  of  his  assertion."  And  then  you 
give  us  this  scheme  of  his  argument. 

*'  1.  There  is  but  one  way  of  salvation,  or  but  one 
true  religion. 

*'  2.  No  man  can  be  saved  by  this  religion,  who  does 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  true  religion. 

^'  3.  This  belief  is  to  be  wrought  in  men  by  reason 
and  argument,  not  by  outward  force  and  compulsion. 

"  4.  Therefore  all  such  force  is  utterly  of  no  use 
for  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

'*  5.  And  therefore  nobody  can  have  any  right  to  use 
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any  force  or  compulsion,  for  the  bringing  men  to  the 
true  religion.'* 

And  you  tell  us,  "  the  whole  strength  of  what  that 
letter  urged  for  the  purpose  of  it,  lies  in  this  argu* 
ment/*  which  I  think  you  have  no  more  reason  to 
say,  than  if  you  should  tell  us,  that  only  one  beam  of 
a  house  had  any  strength  in  it,  when  there  are  several 
others  that  would  support  the  building,  were  that 
gone. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  plainly  to  defend  tolera- 
tion^  exempt  from  all  force ;  especially  civil  force,  or 
the  force  of  the  magistrate.  Now,  if  it  be  a  true  con- 
sequence '*  that  men  must  be  tolerated,  if  magistrate^ 
have  no  commission  or  authority  to  punish  tnem  for 
matters  of  religion,''  then  the  only  strength  of  that 
letter  lies  not  m  the  unfitness  of  force  to  convince 
men's  understandingr    See  Letter,  p.  S8. 

Again;  if  it  be  true,  that  ^'  magistrates  being  as  liable 
to  error  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  using  of  force  in 
matters  of  religion,  would  not  at  all  advance  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,"  allowing  that  even  force  could  work 
upon  them,  and  magistrates  had  authority  to  use  it  in 
religion,  then  the  argument  you  mention  is  not  ''  the 
only  one  in  that  letter,  of  strength  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  toleration/*  See  Letter,  p.  IS.  For  the  argument, 
of  the  unfitness  of  force  to  convince  men's  minds  being 
quite  taken  away,  either  of  the  other  would  be  a  strong 
proof  for  toleration.  But  let  us  consider  the  argument 
as  you  have  put  it. 

"  The  two  first  propositions,  you  say,  you  agree  to." 
As  to  the  third,  you  grant  "  that  force  is  very  im- 
proper to  be  used  to  induce  the  mind  to  assent  to 
any  truth."  But  yet  you  deny,  "  that  force  is  utterly 
useless  for  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  men's  souls ;"  which  you  call  the  author  s  fourth 
proposition ;  but  indeed  that  is  not  the  author's  fourth 
proposition,  or  any  proposition  of  his,  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  you  quote,  or  any  where  else  in  the  whole 
letter,  either  in  those  terms,  or  in  the  sense  you  take  it. 
In  page  12,  which  you  quote,  the  author  is  showing 

f2 
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that  the  magistrate  has  no  power,  that  is,  no  rigiit,  ia 
make  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mens  souls.     And  the  reason  he  gives  for  it 
there  is,  because  force  has  no  efficacy  to  convince  men'd 
minds ;  and  that  without  a  full  persuasion  of  the  mind, 
the  profession  of  the  true  religion  itself  is  not  accept- 
able to  God.     "Upon  this  ground,  says  he,  I  affirm 
that  the  magistrate's  power  extends  not  to  the  esta- 
blishing any  articles  of  faith,  or  forms  of  worship,  by 
the  force  of  his  laws.    For  laws  are  of  no  force  at  all 
without  penalties ;  and  penalties  in  this  case  are  abso- 
lutely impertinent,  because  they  are  not  proper  to  con- 
vince the  mind/'     And  so  again,  p.  28,  which  is  the 
other  place  you  quote,  the  author  says:  "  Whatsoever 
may  be  doubted  in  religion,  yet  this  at  least  is  certltin, 
that  no  religion  which  I  believe  not  to  be  true  can  be 
either  true  or  profitable  unto  me.    In  vain,  therefore, 
do  princes  compel  their  subjects  to  come  into  their 
church  communion,  under  the  pretence  of  saving  their 
souls.''     And  more  to  this  purpose.    But  in  neither 
of  those  passages,  nor  any  where  else,  that  I  remember, 
does  the  author  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  force 
should  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any  person,  by  any 
accident,  be  useful  towards  the  promoting  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  for  that  is  it  which 
you  mean  by  "  utterly  of  no  use."     He  does  not  deny 
that  there  is  any  thing  which  God  in  his  goodness  does 
not,  or  may  not,  sometimes  graciously  make  use  of, 
towards  the  salvation  of  men's  souls ;  as  our  Saviour 
did  of  clay  and  spittle  to  cure  blindness ;  and  that'  so 
force  also  may  be  sometimes  useful.     But  that  which 
he  denies,  and  you  grant,  is,  that  force  has  any  proper 
efficacy  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  prodace 
belief.     And  from  thence  he  infers,  that  therefore  the 
magistrate  cannot  lawfully  compel  men  in  matters  of 
religion.    This  is  what  the  author  says,  and  what  I  ima- 
gine will  always  hold  true,  whatever  you  or  any  one 
can  say  or  think  to  the  contrary. 
.    That  which  you  say  is,  "  Force  indirectly  and  at  a 
distance  may  do  some  service."     What  you  mean  by 
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doing  service  at  a  distance^  towards  the  bringing  men 
to  salvation,  or  to  embrace  the  truth,  I  confess  i  do  not 
understand ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  what  others,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  call  by  accident.  But  be  it  what  it 
will^  it  is  such  a  service  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
direct  and  proper  efficacy  of  force.  And  so,  say  you, 
^  Force,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  may  do  some 
service.*'  I  grant  it:  make  your  best  of  it.  What  do 
you  conclude  from  thence,  to  your  purpose?  That 
therefore  the  magistrate  may  make  use  of  it  ?  That  I 
deny,  that  such  an  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  useful* 
Bess,  will  authorize  the  civil  power  in  the  use  of  it, 
that  will  never  be  proved.  £oss  of  estate  and  dig- 
nities may  make  a  proud  man  humble :  suffering  and 
imprisonment  may  make  a  wild  and  debauched  man 
sober:  and  so  these  things  may  '^indirectly,  and  at  a 
distance,  be  service<ible  towards  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls.'*  I  doubt  not  but  <jod  has  made  some,  or  all  of 
these,  the  occasions  of  good  to  many  men.  But  will 
you  therefore  infer,  that  the  magistrate  may  take  away 
a  man's  honour,  or  estate,  or  liberty,  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul  i  or  torment  him  in  this,  that  he  may  be  happy 
in  the  other  world?  What  is  otherwise  unlawful  in 
itself,  as  it  certainly  is  to  punish  a  man  without  a  fault, 
can  never  be  made  lawful  by  some  good  that,  indirectly, 
and  at  a  distance,  or,  if  you  please,  indirectly,  and  by 
accident,  may  follow  from  it.  Running  a  man  through 
may  save  his  life,  as  it  has  done  by  chance,  opening  a 
lurking  imposthume.  But  will  you  say,  therefore,  that 
this  is  lawful,  justifiable  chirurgery  ?  The  galleys,  it  is 
like»  might  reduce  many  a  vain,  loose  protestant  to 
repentance,  sobriety  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense,  of 
leugion:  and  the  torments  they  suffered  in  the  late 
persecution,  might  make  several  consider  the  pains  of 
hell,  and  put  a  due  estimate  of  vanity  and  contempt  on 
all  things  of  this  world.  But  will  you  say,  because  those 
punishments  might,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  serve 
to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  that  therefore  the  king 
of  France  had  right  authority  to  make  use  of  them  ? 
If  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  serviceableness  may 
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authorize  the  magistrate  to  ute  force  in  religion,  all  tSM 
cruelties  used  by  the  heathens  against  Christians,  by 
papists  against  protestants,  and  all  the  persecuting  of 
Christians  one  among  another,  are  all  justifiable. 

But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  now  of  other  effects, 
contrary  effects,  that  punishments  in  matters  of  religion 
may  produce ;  and  so  may  serve  to  keep  men  from  the 
truth  and  from  salvation?  What  then  will  become  of 
your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  ?  For  in.  all 
pleas  for  any  thing  because  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  as  you  do,  and  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  for  it,  that  it  may  be  serviceable :  but  it  must  be 
considered  not  only  whSt  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely 
to  produce :  and  tne  greater  good  or  harm  like  to  come 
from  it,  ought  to  determine  the  use  <^  it.  To  show 
you  what  effects  one  may  expect  from  force,  of  what 
usefulness  it  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  be 
pleased  to  read  what  you  yourself  have  writ  i  "  I 
cannot  but  remark,  say  you,  that  these  methods  (vifi» 
depriving  men  of  estates,  corporal  punishment^  starving 
and  tormenting  them  in  prisons,  and  in  the  end  even 
taking  away  their  lives,  to  make  them  Christiana)  are 
so  very  improper  in  respect  to  die  design  of  them,  that 
they  usually  produce  the  quite  contrary  effect.  Fer 
whereas  all  the  use  which  force  can  have  for  the  ad* 
vancing  true  religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls^  is  (as 
has  already  been  showed)  by  disposing  men  to  submit 
to  instruction,  and  to  give  a  fair  nearing  to  the  reascms 
which  are  offered  for  the  enlightening  their  minds^  and 
discovering  the  truth  to  them }  these  cruelties  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  commonly  looked  upon  as  so  just  a 
prejudice  against  any  religion  that  uses  them,  as  makes 
it  needless  to  look  any  farther  into  it :  and  to  tempt 
men  to  reject  it,  as  both  false  and  detestable,  without 
ever  vouchsafing  to  consider  the  rational  grounds  and 
motives  of  it*  This  effect  they  seldom  fail  to  work 
upon  the  sufferers  of*  them.  And  as  to  the  spectators, 
if  they  be  not  beforehand  well  instructed  in  those 
grounds  and  motives,  they  will  be  much  tempted,  like* 
wise,  not  only  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  such  ^ 
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rdf  gton,  but  withal  to  judge  much  more  favourably  of 
that  of  the  suffe^rs;  who,  they  will  be  apt  to  think, 
would  not  expose  themselves  to  such  extremities,  which 
they  might  avoid  by  compliance,  if  they  were  not  tho- 
roughly satisfied  or  the  justice  of  their  cause/'  Here 
then  you  allow  that  taking  away  men's  estates,  or  liberty, 
and  corporal  punishments,  are  apt  to  drive  away  both 
aufltoers  and  spectators  from  the  religion  that  makes  use 
of  them,  rather  than  to  it.  And  so  these  you  renounce. 
Now,  if  you  give  up  punishments  of  a  man,  in  his  person, 
liberty,  and  estate,  I  think  we  need  not  stand  with  you, 
tor  lafiiy  oth^  punishments  that  may  be  made  use  of. 
But,  by  what  follows,  it  seems  you  shelter  yourself  under 
the  name  of  severities.  For  moderate  punishments,  as 
you  call  them  in  another  place,  you  think  may  be  ser- 
viceable ;  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  serviceable,  to 
bring  men  to  the  truth.  And  I  say,  any  sort  of  punish- 
ments disproportioned  to  the  ofibnce,  or  where  there 
is  no  fault  at  all,  will  always  be  severity,  unjustifiable 
severity,  and  will  be  thought  so  by  the  sufi^rers  and 
bystanders)  and  so  will  usually  produce  the  effects  you 
hav^  mentioned,  contrary  to  the  design  they  are  used  fon 
Not  to  profess  the  national  faith,  whilst  oiie  believes  it 
not  to  b^true ;  not  to  enter  into  church  communion 
irith  the  magistrate  as  long  as  one  judges  the  doctrine 
there  profidsi^d  to  be  erroneous,  or  the  worship  not  such 
as  God  has  either  prescribed  or  will  accept ;  this  you 
allow,  and  all  the  world  with  you  must  allow,  not  to  be 
a  fiuili.  But  yet  you  would  have  men  punished  for  not 
being  df  the  national  religion ;  that  is,  as  you  yourself 
<ionfess>  for  no  fault  at  all.  Whether  this  be  not  severity, 
nay  si>  open  and  avowed  injustice,  that  it  will  give  men 
a  just  prejudice  a^inst  the  religion  that  uses  it,  and 
produce  ail  those  ill  effects  you  there  mention,  I  leave 
jrtiu  to  consider.  So  that  the  name  of  severities,  in 
opposition  to  the  moderate  punishments  you  speak  for^ 
can  do  you  no  service  at  all.  For  where  there  is  no 
fiinlt,  there  can  be  no  moderate  punishment :  all  punish- 
ment i^  immoderate,  where  there  is  no  fault  to  be  pu- 
nished^  Biitof  your  moderate  punishment  we  shall  have 
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occasion  to  speak  more  in  another  plafce*  It  8uiBti» 
here  to  have  shown,  that  whatever  punishments  you 
use,  they  are  as  likely  to  drive  men  from  the  reli- 
gion that  uses  them,  as  to  bring  them  to  the  truth; 
and  much  more  likely,  as  we  shall  see  before  we  have 
done :  and  so  by  your  own  confession  they  are  not  to 
be  used. 

One  thing  in  this  passage  of  the  author,  it  seems, 
appears  absurd  to  you ;  that  he  should  say,  '*  That  to. 
take  away  men's  lives,  to  make  them  Clhristians,  was  but 
an  ill  way  of  expressing  a  design  of  their  salvation/^ 
I  grant  there  is  great  absurdity  somewhere  in  the  case* 
But  it  is  in  the  practice  of  those  who,  persecuting  men 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  them  to  salvation,  suffer 
the  temper  of  their  good-wiTi  to  betray  itself,  in  takin|^ 
away  their  lives.  And  whatever  absurdities  there  be 
in  this  way  of  proceeding,  there  is  none  in  the  autbor'^s 
way  of  expressing  it  j  as  you  would  more  plainly  have 
seen,  if  you  had  looked  into  the  Latin  original,  where 
the  words  are,  '^  Vitd  denique  ips4  privant,  ut  fidelea^ 
ut  salvi  fiant;"  which,  though  more  literally,  mighfi 
be  thus  rendered,  ^'  To  bring  them  to  the  faith  and 
to  salvation ;"  yet  the  translator  is  not  to  be  blamed, 
if  he  chose  to  express  the  sense  of  the  author  in  words 
that  very  livelily  represented  the  extreme  absurdity 
they  are  guilty  of,  who,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  proceed  to  the  taking  awav  theh 
lives.  An  example  whereof  we  have  in  a  neignbomw 
ing  country,  where  the  prince  declares  he  will  have 
all  his  dissenting  subjects  saved,  and  pursuant  thore* 
unto  has  taken  away  the  lives  of  many  of  them«  For. 
thither  at  last  persecution  must  come ;  as  I  fear,  not- 
withstanding  your  talk  of  moderate  punishment^  you 
yourself  intimate  in  these  words ;  ^*  Not  that  I  tmnk 
the  sword  is  to  be  used  in  this  business  (as  I  have 
sufficiently  declared  already),  but  because  all  coactive 
power  resolves  at  last  into  the  sword;  since  all  (I  do  not 
say,  that  will  not  be  reformed  in  this  matter  by  lesser 
penalties,  but)  that  refuse  to  submit  to  lesser  penal- 
ties, must  at  last  fall  under  the  stroke  of  iu"    In  which 
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wordsy  if  you  mean  any  thing  ta  the  bosiness  in  hand^ 
you  seem  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments, 
when  lesser  are  not  sufficient  ta  bring  men  to  be  .con- 
vinced.   But  let  that  pass. 

You  say,  *'  If  fbrce  be  used,  not  instead  of  reason 
and  argumdnts,  that  is,  not  to  convince  by  its  own 
proper  efficacy,  which  it  cannot  do,'*  &c.  I  tnink  those 
who  make  laws,  and  me  force,  to  bring  men  to  church- 
conformity  in  religion,  seek  only  the  compliance,  but 
conoem  themselves  not  for  the  conviction  of  those  they 
punisk)  and  so  never  use  force  to  convince.  For,  pray 
tell  me».  when  any  dissenter  conforms,  and  enters  into 
the  oburch^coramunlon,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see 
whether  he  does  it  upon  reason,  and  conviction,  and 
such  grounds  as  would  become  a  Christian  concerned 
for  ireligion  ?  If  persecution,  as  is  pretended,  were  for 
the  salvation  of  men^s  souls,  this  would  be  done;  and 
men  not  driven  to  take  the  sacrament  to  keep  their 
places,  or  to  obtain  licences  to  sell  ale,  for  so  low  have 
these  holy  things  been  prostituted ;  who  perhaps  knew 
nothing  of  its  institution,  and  considered  no  other  use 
of  it  but  the  securing  some  poor  secular  advantage^ 
which  without  taking  of  it  they  should  have  lost.  So 
that  this  exception  of  yours,  of  the  *'  use  of  force,  in- 
stead of  arguments,  to  convince  men,''  I  think  is  need* 
less ;  those  who  use  it,  not  being,  that  ever  I  heard, 
concerned  that  men  should  be  convinced. 

But  you  go  on  in  telling  us  your  way  of  using  force, 
*'  only  to  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  ar-r 
guments,  whid^  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince 
them;  but  which,  without  being  forced,  they  would 
not  ccmsider.''  And,  say  you,  '<who  can  deny  but 
that,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  it  does  some  service, 
towards  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth,  which 
eith^  through  negligence  they  would  never  acouaint 
themsdves  with,  or  through  prejudice  they  would  re- 
ject and  condemn  unheard?"  Whether  this  way  of 
puni^ment  is  like  to  increase,  or  remove  prejudice,  we 
have  ahready  seen.  And  what  that  truth  is,  which  you 
can  positively  say  any  man,  '*  without  being  forced  by 
punishment,  would  through  carelessness  never  acquaint 
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himself  with/'  I  desire  you  to  name.  Some  are  called 
at  the  third,  some  at  the  ninth,  and  some  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  And  whenever  they  are  called,  they  embrace 
all  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation.  But  these  alips 
may  be  forgiven,  amongst  so  many  gross  and  palpable 
mistakes,  as  appear  to  me  all  through  your  discourse. 
For  example :  you  tell  us  that  "  force  used  to  bring 
men  to  consider,  does,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance, 
some  service.*'  Here  now  you  walk  in  the  dark,  and 
endeavour  to  cover  yourself  with  obscurity,  by  omitting 
two  necessary  parts.  As,  first,  who  must  use  this  force: 
which,  though  you  tell  us  not  here,  yet  by  other  parts 
of  your  treatise  it  is  plain  you  mean  the  magistrate. 
And,  secondly,  you  omit  to  say  upon  whom  it  must  be 
used,  who  it  is  must  be  punished :  and  those,  if  you 
say  any  thing  to  your  purpose,  must  be  dissenter^  from 
the  national  religion,  those  who  come  not  into  church* 
communion  with  the  magistrate.  And  then  your  pro* 
position,  in  fair  plain  terms,  will  stand  thus :  ^  If  the 
magistrate  puiiish  dissenters,  only  to  bring  them  to 
consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper 
to  convince  them ;  who  can  deny  but  that,  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  it  may  do  service,  &c.  towards  bring- 
ing men  to  embrace  that  truth  which  otherwise  ftey 
would  never  be  acquainted  with  ?*'  &c.  In  which  pro- 
position^  1.  There  is  something  impracticable.  3.  Some- 
thing unjust.  And,  9.  Whatever  efficacy  there  id  in 
force,  your  way  applied^  to  bring  men  to  consider  and 
be  convinced,  it  makes  against  you. 

1.  It  is  impracticable  to  punish  <£ssenters,  a«  £9- 
senters,  only  to  make  them  consider.  For  if  you  punish 
them  as  dissenters,  as  certainly  you  do,  if  you  ptinish 
them  alone,  and  them  all  without  exception,  you  pu^ 
Hish  them  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion.  And 
to  punish  a  man  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion, 
is  not  to  punish  him  only  to  make  him  conMder ;  un* 
l^s  not  to  be  of  the  natic^al  religion,  and  not  to  eon- 
isider,  be  the  same  thing.  But  you  will  say,  the  design 
is  only  to  make  dissenters  consider ;  and  therefore  they 
may  be  punished  only  to  make  them  consider.  To  thu 
I  reply;  it  is  impossible  you  should  punish  one  with  a 
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design  ooly  to  make  him  consider,  whom  you  punish 
for  something  else  besides  want  of  consideration ;  or  if 
you  punish  him  whether  he  consider  or  no ;  as  you  do, 
if  you  lay  penalties  on  dissenters  in  general.  If  you 
should  make  a  law  to  punish  all  stammerers ;  could  any 
one  believe  you,  if  you  said  it  was  designed  only  to 
make  them  leave  swearing?  Would  not  every  one  see 
it  was  impossible  that  punishment  should  be  only  against 
swearing,  when  all  .stammerers  were  under  the  penalty? 
Such  a  proposal  as  this  is,  in  itself,  at  first  sight  mon- 
strouiriy  absurd.  But  you  must  thank  yourself  for  it. 
For  to  lay  penalties  upon  stammerers,  only  to  make 
them  not  swear,  is  not  more  absurd  and  impossible  than 
it  is  to  lay  penalties  upon  dissenters  only  to  make  them 
coosiden 

S.  To  puni  A  men  out  of  the  communion  of  the  na* 
tional  church,  to  make  them  consider,  is  unjust.  They 
are  punished,  because  out  of  the  national  church :  and 
they  are  out  of  the  national  church,  because  they  are 
not  yet  convinced.  Their  standing  out  therefore  in  this 
state,  whilst  they  are  not  convinced,  not  satisfied  in  their 
minds,  is  no  fault ;  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  pu* 
nished.  But  your  method  is,  *'  Punish  them,  to  make 
them  consider  such  reasons  and  arguments  as  are  pro*- 
per  to  conmce  them.''  Which  is  just  such  justice,  as 
It  would  be  for  the  magistrate  to  punish  you  for  not 
being  a  Cartesian,  *'  only  to  bring  you  to  consider  such 
reasons  and  arguments  as  are  proper  and  sufficient  to 
convince  you:*'  when  it  is  possible,  1.  That  ^ou,  be» 
ing  satined  of  the  truth  of  your  own  opinion  m  philo- 
sophy, did  not  judge  it  worth  while  to  consider  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  2.  It  is  possible  you  are  not  able  to 
consider  and  examine  all  the  proofs  and  grounds  upon 
which  he  endeavours  to  establish  his  philosophy.  8.  Pos* 
sibly  you  have  examined,  and  can  find  no  reasons  and 
arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  you. 

S.  Whatever  indirect  efficacy  there  be  in  force,  ap* 
plied  by  the  magistrate  your  way,  it  makes  against  you* 
*'  Force  used  by  the  magistrate  to  bring  men  to  eona^ 
sider  ;thos9  reasons  and  arguments,  which  sffe  proper 
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and  sufficient  to  convince  theni^  but  wJuch  without 
being  forced  they  would  not  consider ;  may,  say  you^ 
be  serviceable,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  to  make 
men  embrace  the  truth  which  must  save  them/^  And 
thus,  say  I,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  bring  men  to  re* 
ceive  and  embrace  falsehood,  which  will  destroy  them. 
So  that  force  and  punishment,  by  your  own  comeasioD, 
not  being  able  directly,  by  its  proper  efficacy^  to  do 
men^an^  good,  in  reference  to  their  future  estate; 
though  It  be  sure  directly  to  do  them  harm,  in  reference 
to  their  present  condition  here ;  and  indirectly,  and  in 
your  way  of  applying  it,  being  proper  to  do  at  leaat  as 
much  harm  as  good ;  I  desire  to  know  what  the  usefuU 
ness  is  which  so  much  recommends  it,  even  to  a  degree 
that  you  pretend  it  needful  and  necessary.  Had  you 
some  new  untried  chymical  preparation,  that  was  as 

E roper  to  kill  as  to  save  an  inhrm  man,  of  whose  life  I 
ope  you  would  not  be  more  tender  than  of  a  weak 
brother's  soul ;  would  you  give  it  your  child,  or  try  it 
upon  your  friend,  or  recommend  it  to  the  world  for  its 
rare  usefulness  ?  I  deal  very  favourably  with  you»  when 
I  say  as  proper  to  kill  as  to  save.  For  force,  in  yoor 
indirect  way,  of  the  magistrate's  **  applying  to  make 
men  consider  those  arguments  that  otherwise  they 
would  not ;  to  make  them  lend  an  ear  to  those  who 
tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  oflfer  to 
show  them  the  right ;''  I  say,  in  this  way,  force  is  much 
more  proper,  and  likely,  to  make  men  receive  and  em- 
brace error  than  the  truth. 

1.  Because  men  out  of  the  right  way  are  as  apt,  I 
think  I  may  say,  apter  to  use  force,  than  others.  For 
truth,  I  mean  the  truth  of  the  Goi^el,  which  is  that 
of  the.  true  religion,  is  mild,  and  gentle,  and  medc,  and 
apter  to  use  prayers  and  entreaties,  than  force,  to  gain 
fi  hearing. 

2.  Because  the  magistrates  of  the  world,  or  the  civil 
sovereigns,  as  you  think  it  more  proper  to  call  them, 
being  tew  of  them  in  the  right  way ;  not  one  of  ten, 
take  which  side  you  will,  perhaps  you  will  graat  not 
one  of  an  hundred,  being  of  the  true  religion  j  it  is 
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likely  your  indirect  way  of  using  of  force  would  do  an 
hundred,  or  at  least  ten  times  as  much  harm  as  good ; 
especially  if  you  consider,  that  as  the  magistrate  will 
certainly  use  it  to  force  men  to  hearken  to  the  proper 
ministers  of  his  religion,  let  it  be  what  it  will :  so  you 
having  set  no  time,  nor  bounds,  to  this  consideration 
of  arguments  and  reasons,  short  of  being  convinced  ; 
you,  under  another  pretence,  put  into  the  magistrate's 
hands  as  much  power  to  force  men  to  his  religion,  as 
any  the-openest  persecutors  can  pretend  to.  For  what 
dinerence,  I  beseech  you,  between  punishing  you  to 
bring  you  to  mass,  and  punishing  you  ta consider  those 
reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  iand  sufficient 
to  convince  you  that  you  ought  to  go  to  mass  ?  For  till 
you  are  brought  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  pro- 
per and  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  is,  till  you  are 
cotlvinced,  you  are  punished  on.  If  you  reply,  you 
meant  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth.  I  answer,  if  you  meant 
so,  why  did  you  not  say  so  ?  But  if  you  had,  it  would 
in  this  case  do  you  little  service*  For  the  mass,  in 
France,  is  as  much  supposed  the  truth,  as  the  litur^ 
here.  And  your  way  of  applying  force  will  as  much 
promote  popery  in  France,  as  protestantism  in  England. 
And  so  you  see  how  serviceable  it  is  to  make  men  re- 
ceive and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them. 

However  you  tell  us,  in  the  same  page,  that  "  if  force 
^o  applied,  as  is  above-mentioned,  may  in  such  sort  as 
has  been  said,  i.  e.  indirectly  and  at  a  distaince,  be  ser- 
viceable to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace  truth, 
you  think  it  sufficient  to  show  the  usefulness  of  it  in  re- 
ligion :^*  where  I  shall  observe,  1.  That  this  usefulness 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that  it  may  be  useful.  And  such  an  usefulness  one 
cannot  deny  to  auricular  confession,  doing  of  penance, 
going  of  a  pilgrimage  to  some  saint,  and  what  not.  Yet 
our  church  does  not  think  fit  to  use  them :  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  they  may  have  some  of  your  in- 
direct and  at  a  distance  usefulness;  that  is,  perhaps 
may  do  some  service  indirectly  and  by  accident. 
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2.  Force»  your  way  applied,  as  it  may  be  uaefud,  so 
also  it  may  be  useless.  For,  1.  Where  the  law  punishes 
dissenters,  without  telling  them  it  is  to  make  them  con«* 
sider,  they  may  through  ignorance  and  oversight  ne^ect 
to  do  it,  and  so  your  force  proves  useless.  2.  Some  dis* 
senters  may  have  considered  already,  and  then  force 
employed  upon  them  must  needs  be  useless :  unless  you 
can  think  it  useful  to  punish  a  man  to  make  him  do  that 
which  he  has  done  already.  3.  God  has  not  directed  it; 
and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  he  should 
make  it  successful. 

S.  It  may  be  hurtful :  nay,  it  is  likely  to  prove  more 
hurtful  than  useful.  1.  Because  to  punish  men  for  that* 
which  it  is  visible  cannot  be  known  whether  they  have 
performed  or  no,  is  so  palpable  an  injustice,  that  it  is 
likelier  to  give  them  an  aversion  to  the  persons  and  re* 
ligion  that  uses  it  than  to  bring  them  to  it.  2.  Because 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  being  no>t  able  to.  discern 
betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  that  depend  upon  long  and 
many  proofs,  and  remote  consequences;  nor  having  abi- 
lity enough  to  discover  the  false  grounds^  and  resist  the 
captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of  learned  men  versed 
in  controversies;  are  so  much  more  exposed^  by  the 
force  which  is  used  to  make  them  hearken  to  the  in«- 
formation  and  instruction  of  men  appointed  to  it  by  the 
magistrate,  or  those  of  his  religion,  to  be  led  into  false- 
hood and  error,  than  they  are  likely  this  way  to  be 
brought  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them ;  hj 
how  much  the  national  religions  of  the  world  are,  be- 
yond comparison,  more  of  them  false  or  erroneous,  than 
such  as  have  God  for  their  author,  and  truth  for  their 
standard.  And  that  seeking  and  examining,  without 
the  special  grace  of  God,  will  not  secure  even  knowing 
and  learned  men  from  error;  we  have  a  famous  inr 
stance  in  the  two  Reynolds's,  both  scholars  and  bro- 
thers, but  one  a  protestant,  the  other  a  papist,  wbo^ 
upon  the  exchange  of  papers  between  them,  were  both 
turned ;  but  so  that  neither  of  them,  with  all  the  aiv- 
guments  he  could  use,  could  bring  his  brother  back  to 
the  religion  which  he  himself  had  found  reason  to  eon 
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brace.  Here  wa§  ability  to  examine  andjudge,  beyond 
the  ordinary  rate  of  most  men.  Yet  one  oi  these  brothers 
^as  so  caught  by  the  sophistry  and  skill  of  the  other, 
that  he  was  brought  into  error,  from  which  he  could 
never  again  be  extricated.  This  we  must  unavoidably 
conclude ;  unless  we  can  think,  that  wherein  they  dii-« 
fered  they  were  both  in  the  right ;  or  that  truth  caa 
be  an  argument  to  support  a  falsehood ;  both  which  are 
impossible.  And  now,  I  pray,  which  of  these  two  bro- 
thers would  you  have  punished,  to  make  him  bethink 
himself,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  truth?  For  it  is 
certain  some  ill-grounded  cause  of  assent  alienated  one 
of  them  from  it.  If  you  will  examine  your  prindpleSf 
you  will  find  that  according  to  your  rule,  the  papist 
must  be  punished  in  England^  and  the  protestant  in 
Italy.  So  that,  in  effect,  by  your  rule,  passion,  humour, 
prejudice^  lust,  impressions  of  education,  admiration  of 
persons,  worldly  respect,  and  the  like  incompetent  mo» 
tives,  must  always  be  supposed  on  that  side  on  which 
the  magistrate  is  not. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  here,  in  a  short  recapitulation^ 
to  give  you  the  view  of  the  usefulness  offeree,  your  way 
applied,  which  you  make  such  a  noise  with,  and  lay  sq 
much  stress  on.  Whereby  I  doubt  not  but  it.  is  visibly 
that  its  usefulness  and  uselessness  laid  in  the  balance 
against  each  other,  the  pretended  usefulness  is  so  faf 
from  outweighing,  that  it  can  neither  encourage  nor 
excuse  the  using  of  punishments;  which  are  not  lawful 
to  be  used  in  our  case  without  strong  probability  of  suc- 
cess. But  when  to  its  uselessness  mischief  is  added,  and 
it  is  evident  that  more,  niuch  piore,  harm  may  be  exr 
pected  from  it  than  good,  your  own  argument  return^ 
upon  you.  For  if  it  be  reasonable  to  use  it,  because  i|: 
may  be  serviceable  to  promote  true  religioq,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls ;  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  let  it 
alone,  if  it  may  be  more  serviceable  to  the  promoting 
falsehood,  and  the  perdition  of  souls.  Ana  therefore 
you  will  do  well  hereafter  not  to  build  so  much  on  tl^^ 
usefulness  of  force,  applied  your  way,  your  indirect 
and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  which  amounts  but  to  the 
shadow  and  possibility  of  usefulness,  but  with  an  over- 
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balancing  weight  of  mischief  and  harm  annexed  to  it. 
For  upon  a  just  estimate,  this  indirect,  and  at  a  distance, 
ttsefulness,  can  directly  go  for  nothing ;  or  rather  less 
than  nothing. 

But  suppose  force,  applied  your  way,  were  as  useful 
for  the  promoting  true  religion,  as  I  suppose  I  have 
showed  It  to  be  the  contrary;  it  does  not  from  hence 
follow  that  it  is  lawful  and  may  be  used.  It  may  be 
very  useful  in  a  parish  that  has  no  teacher,  or  as  bad  as 
none,  that  a  layman  who  wanted  not  abilities  for  it, 
for  such  we  may  suppose  to  be,  should  sometimes  preach 
to  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  stir  them  up  to 
.the  duties  of  a  good  life.  And  yet  this,  (which  can- 
not be  denied,  may  be  at  least  '^  indirectly,  and  at  a 
distance,  serviceable  towards  the  promoting  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  salvation  of  souls,'')  you  will  not,  I 
imagine,  allow,  for  this  usefulness,  to  be  lawful :  and 
that,  because  he  has  not  commission  and  authority  to  do 
it.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  any  other  function  of  the  priestly  of^ 
fice.  This  is  just  our  case.  Granting  force,  as  you 
say,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  useful  to  the  salvation 
ox  men's  souls ;  yet  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it 
is  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  use  it :  because,  as  the 
author  says,  the  magistrate  has  no  commission  or  au- 
thority to  do  so.  For  however  you  have  put  it  thus, 
as  you  have  framed  the  author's  argument,  '*  force  is 
utterly  of  no  use  for  the  promoting  of  true  religion, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  therefore  nobody  can 
have  any  right  to  use  any  force  or  compulsion  for  the 
bringing  men  to  the  true  religion;"  yet  the  author 
does  not,  in  those  pages  you  quote,  make  the  latter 
of  these  propositions  an  inference  barely  from  the 
former ;  but  makes  use  of  it  as  a  truth  proved  by  se^- 
veral  arguments  he  had  before  brought  to  that  purpose. 
For  though  it  be  a  good  argument;  it  is  not  useful, 
therefore  not  fit  to  be  used ;  yet  this  will  not  be  good 
logic ;  it  is  useful,  therefore  any  one  has  a  right  to  use 
it.  For  if  the  usefulness  makes  it  lawful,  it  makes  it 
lawful  in  any  hands  that  can  so  apply  it ;  and  so  private 
men  may  use  it. 
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**  Who  can  deny/*  say  you, "  but  tKjt  force,  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  may  do  some  service  towards  the 
bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth,  which  otherwise 
they  would  never  acquaint  themselves  with  ?**     If  this 
be  g6od  arguing  in' you,  for  the  usefulness  of  force  to- 
wards the  saving  of  men's  souls^  give  me  leave  to  argue 
after  the  same  fashion/    1^  I  will  suppose,  which  you 
will  not  deny  me,  that  as  there  are  many  who  take  up 
their  religion  upon  wrong  grounds,  to  the  endangering 
of  their  souls ;  so  there  are  many  that  abandon  them* 
selves  to  the  heat  of  their  lusts,  to  the  endangering  of 
their  souls.    2.  I  will  suppose,  that  as  force  applied 
your  way  is  apt  to  make  the  inconsiderate  consider,  so 
force  applied  another  way  is  apt  to  make  the  lascivious 
chaste.     The  argument  then^  in  your  form,  will  stand 
thus :  ^'  Who  can  deny  but  that  force,  indirectly  and 
at  a  distance,  may,  by  castration,  do  some  service  to- 
wards bringing  men  to  embrace  that  chastity,  which 
otherwise  they  would  never  acquit  themselves  with." 
TIius,  you  see,  **  castration  may,  indirectly  and  at  a 
distance,  be  serviceable  towards  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls/'     But  will  you  say,  from  such  an  usefulness  as 
this,  because  it  may,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  con- 
duce to  the  saving  of  any  of  his  subjects'  souls,  that 
therefore  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  do  it,  and  may 
by  force  make  his  subjects  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  It  is  not  for  the  magistrate,  or  any  body  else, 
upon  an  imagination  of  its  usefulness,  to  make  use  of 
any  other  means  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  than 
what  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  hath  directed. 
You  may  be  mistaken  in  what  you  think  useful.   Dives 
thoogfaty  and  so  perhaps  should  you  and  I  too,  if  not 
better  informed  by  the  Scriptures,  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  rouse  and  awaken  men  if  one  should  come  to 
them  from  the  dead.    But  he  was  mistaken.     And  we 
are  told,  that  if  men  will  not  hearken  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  the  means  appointed ;  neither  will  the  strange- 
ness nor  terror  of  one  coming  from  the  dead  persuade 
them.    If  what  we  are  apt  to  think  useful  were  thence 
to  be  concluded  so,  we  should,  I  fear,  be  obliged  to  be- 
lieve the  miracles  pretended  to  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

VOL.  VI.  G 
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For  miracles,  we  Jcnow,  vrere  once  useful  for  the'  pro- 
moting true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  which 
is  more  than  you  say  for  your  political  punishments : 
but  yet  we  must  conclude  that  God  thinks  them  not 
useful  now ;  unless  we  will  say,  that  which  without  im« 
piety  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer 
and  Grovernor  of  all  things  does  not*  now  use  all  usefid 
means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and 
the  good  of  souls.  I  think  this  consequence  will  hold^ 
as  well  as  what  you  draw  in  near  the  same,  words. 

Let  us  not  therefore  be  more  wise  than  our  Maker, 
in  that  stupendous  and  supernatural  work  of  our  saiva^ 
tioD.  The  Scripture,  that  reveals  it  to  us,  contains  a]l 
that  we  can  know,  or  do,  in  order  to  it:  and  where 
that  is  silent,  it  is  in  us  presumption  to  direct.  When 
you  can  show  any  commission  in  Scripture,  for  the  use 
of  force  to  compel  men  to  hear,  any  more  than  to  em- 
brace, the  doctrine  of  others  that  differ  from  them,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  submit  to  it,  and  the  magistrate 
have  some  ground  to  set  up  this  new  way  of  persecution. 
But  till  then,  it  will  be  fit  for  us  to  obey  that  precept  of 
the  Gospel,  which  bids  us  ^'  take  heed  what  we  hear," 
Mark  iv.  24.  So  that  hearing  is  not  always  so  us^ul  as 
you  suppose.  If  it  had,  we  should  never  have  had  so 
direct  a  caution  against  it.  It  is  not  any  imaginar}' 
usefulness,  you  can  suppose,  which  can  make  that  a 
punishable  crime,  which  the  magistrate  was  never  au- 
thorized to  meddle  witlu  **  Go  and  teach  ail  nations," 
was  a  commission  of  our  Saviour's :  but  there  was  not 
added  to  it,  punish  those  that  will  not  hear  and  con- 
sider what  you  say.  No,  but  *^  if  they  will  not  recei\T 
you,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet ;"  leave  them,  and 
apply  yourselves  to  some  others.  And  St.  Paul  knew 
no  other  means  to  make  men  hear,  but  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  wiU  lead 
Romans  x.  14,  &c.  **  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 

You  go  on,  and  in  favour  of  your  beloved  force  you 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  only  usefUl  but  needful.  And  here» 
afler  having  at  large,  in  the  four  following  pages,  set 
out  the  ne^igence  or  aversion,  or  other  hinderances 
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tluit  keep  men  £pofn  esiamiaiiiff,  widi  that  appUcntioa 
and  freedom  of  judgment  they  should,  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  take  up  and  persist  in  their  rehgion ;  you 
come  to  conclude  force  necessary*  Your  words  are; 
*'  If  men  are  generally  averse  to  a  due  consideration  of 
things,  where  they  are  moat  concerned  to  use  it;  if 
they  usually  take  up  their  religion  without  examining 
it  as  they  ought,  and  then  grow  so  opinionative  and 
so  stiff  io  tli^r  prejudice,  that  neither  the  gentlest 
admonitions,  nor  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  shall  ever 
prevail  with  them  afterwards  to  do  it;  what  means 
IS  there  left,  besides  the  grace  of  God,  to  reduce  those 
of  them  that  are  gone  into  a  wrong  way,  but  to  lay 
thorns  and  briars  in  it  ?  That  since  they  are  deaf  to  all 
persuasions,  the  uneasiness  they  meet  with  may  at  leart 
put  them  to  a  stand,  and  incline  them  to  lend  an  ear  to 
those  who  tell  them  tliey  have  mistaken  their  way,  and 
oflfer  to  show  them  the  right."  What  means  is  there 
left,  say  you,  but  force  ?  What  to  do  ?  "To  reduce 
men,  who  are  out  of  it,  into  the  right  way."  So  you 
tell  119  here.  And  to  that,  I  say,  there  is  other  means 
besides  force ;  that  which  was  appointed  and  made  use 
of  from  the  beginning,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

**  But,  say  you,  to  make  them  hear,  to  make  them 
consider,  to  make  them  examine,  there  is  no  other 
means  but  punishment ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary." 

I  answer,  1.  What  if  Grod,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  would  not  have  men  compelled  to  hear  ^  but 
thought  the  good  tidings  of  salvation,  and  the. pro- 
posals of  life  and  death,  means  and  induoements  enough 
to  make  them  hear,  and  consider,  now  as  well  as  here- 
tofore? Then  your  means,  your  punishments,  are  not 
necessary.  What  if  God  would  have  men  left  to  their 
freedom  in  this  point,  if  they  will  hear,  or  if  they  will 
fwfoear,  wiU  you  constrain  tnem  ?  Thus  we  are  sure  he 
did  with  his  own  people :  and  this  when  they  were  in 
captivity,  £zek.  xi.  ^,  7*  And  it  is  very  like  were  ill- 
treated  for  being  of  a  different  religion  from  the  na- 
tional, and  so  were  punished  as  dissenters-  Yet  then 
Grod  expected  not  that  those  punishments  should  force 
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them  to  hearken  more  than  at  other  times :  as  apotar^ 
by  Ezek.  iii.  11.  And  this^also  is  the  method  of  the 
Gosixjl.  "  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  as  if  God 
didoeseech  you  in  Christ's  stead/*  says  St.  Paul,  2  Cor. 
V.  20.  If  God  thought  it  necessanr  to  have  men  punished 
to  make  them  give  ear,  he  could  have  called  magistrates 
to  be  spreaders  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
poor  fishermen,  or  Paul  a  persecutor ;  who  yet  wanted 
not  power  to  punish  where  punishment  was  necessary, 
as  is  evident  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  in- 
cestuous Corinthian. 

2.  What  if  God,  foreseeing  this  force  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  as  passionate,  humoursome,  as  liable  to 
prejudice  and  error  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  did 
not  think  it  a  proper  means  to  bring  men  into  the  right 
way? 

3.  What  if  there  be  other  means?  Then  yours  ceases 
to  be  necessary,  upon  the' account  that  there  is  no  means 
left.  For  you  yourself  allow,  **  That  the  grace  of  God 
is  another  means.*'  And  I  suppose  you  will  not  denv 
it  to  be  both  a  proper  an{}  sufficient  means ;  ^nd,  which 
is  more,  the  only  means ;  such  means  as  can  work  by 
itself,  and  without  which  all  the  force  in  the  world  can 
do  nothing.  God  alone  can  open  the  ear  that  it  may 
hear,  and  open  the  heart  that  it  may  understand :  and 
this  he  does  in  his  own  good  time,  and  to  whom  he  is 
graciously  pleased ;  but  not  according  to  the  will  and 
fancy  of  man,  when  he  thinks  fit,  by  punishments,  to 
compel  his  brethren.  If  God  has  pronounced  against 
any  person  or  people,  what  he  diet  against  the  Jews, 
(Isa.  vi.  10)  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest,  they 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed  ;^' 
will  all  the  force  you  can  use  be  a  means  to  make  them 
hear  and  understand,  and  be  converted  ? 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  your  argument;  you  see  ''no 
other  means  left  (taking  the  world  as  we  now  find  it^ 
to  make  men-  thoroughly  and  impartially  examine  a 
religion,  which  they  embraced  upon  such  inducements 
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as  dught  to  have  no  swa^  at  all  ia  the  matter,  and  with 
little  or  no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it/* 
And  thence  you  conclude  the  use  of  force,  by  the  ma- 
gistrates upon  dissenters,  necessary.     And,  I  say,  I  see 
no  other  means  left,  (taking  the  world  as  we  now  find 
it,  wherein  the  magistrates  never  lay  penalties,  for 
matters  of  religion,  upon  those  of  their  own  church, 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  they  ever  should ;)  "  to  make 
men**  of  the  national  church,  any  where,  "  thoroughly 
and  impartially  examine  a  religion,  which  they  era- 
braced  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have  no 
sway  at  ail  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or 
no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it."    And 
therefore  I  conclude  the  use  of  force  by  dissenters 
upon  conformists  necessaiy.    I  appeal  to  the  worlds 
whether  this  be  not  as  just  and  natural  a  conclusion  as 
yours.    Though,  if  you  will  hav^  my  opinion,  1  think 
the  more  genuine  consequence  is,  tibat  force,  to  make 
men  examine  matters  of  religion,  is  not  necessary  at  all. 
But  you  may  take  which  of  these  consequences  you 
please.   Both  of  them,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  avoid.   It 
is  not  for  you  and  me,  out  of  an  imagination  that  they 
may  be  useftil,  or  are.  necessary,  to  prescribe  means  in 
the  great  and  mysterious  woric  of  salvation,  other  than 
what  God  himself  has  directed.    God  has  appointed 
force  as  useful  or  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
used;  is  a  way  of  arguing,  becoming  the  ignorance  and 
luimUity  of  poor  creatures.  But  I  tnink  force  useful  or 
necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  used ;  has,  methinks^ 
a  little  too  much  presumption  in  itt    You  ask,  **  What 
means  else  is  there  left?**  -  None,  say  I,  to  be  used  by 
man,  but  what  God  himself  has  directed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, wherein  are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods 
of  salvation.    "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.**    And  we  are 
not  to  use  any  other  means  to  procure  this  gift  to  any 
one^  but  what  God  himself  has  prescribed.    If  he  ha^s 
there  appointed  that  any  should  be  forced  "  to  hear 
those  who  tell  them   they  have  mistaken  their  way, 
and  offer,  to  show  them  the  right ;"  and  that  tliey 
should  be  punished  by  the  magistrate  if  they  did  not ; 
it  will  be  past  doubt,  it  is  to  be  made  use  of.    But  till 
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that  can  be  done,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say  what  other 
means  is  there  left.  If  all  the  means  Grod  has  ap- 
pointed, to  make  men  hear  and  consider,  be  *•  exhorta- 
tion in  season  and  out  of  season,*  &c,  together  with 
prayer  for  them,  and  the  example  of  meekness  and  a 
good  life ;  this  is  all  ought  to  be  done,  **  Whether  they 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.** 

By  these  means  the  Gospel  at  first  made  itself  to  be 
heard  through  a  great  part  of  the  world;  and  in  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation,  led  away  by  lusts, 
humours,  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  this  you  complain 
of,  prevailed  with  men  to  hear  and  embrace  the  truth, 
and  take  care  of  their  own  souls  \  without  the  assistance 
of  any  such  force  of  the  magistrate,  which  you  now  think 
neednil.    But  whatever  neglect  or  aversion  there  is  in 
some  men,  impartially  and  thoroughly  to  be  hwtrercted ; 
there  will  upon  a  due  examination,  I  fear,  be  found  no 
less  a  neglect  and  aversion  in  others,  impartially  and 
thoroughly  to  instruct  them.  It  is  not  the  talking  even 
general  truths  in  plain  and  clear  language,  much  less  a 
man^s  own  fancies  iti  scholastic  or  uncommon  ways  of 
speaking,  an  hour  or  two,  once  a  week  in  public,  that 
is  enough  to  instruct  even  willing  hearers  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  grounds  of  their  religion.    They  are 
not  politic  discourses  which  are  the  means  of  right  in- 
formation in  the  foundations  of  religion.     For  with 
such,  sometimes  venting  anti-monarchical  principles, 
sometimes  a^in  preaching  up  nothing  but  absolute 
monarchy  ana  passive  obedience,  as  the  one  or  other  have 
been  in  vogue,  and  the  way  to  preferment  j  have  our 
churches  rung  in  their  turns,  so  loudly,  that  reasons  and 
arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the 
truth  in  the  controverted  points  of  religion,  and  to  di- 
rect them  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  were  scarce  any 
where  to  be  heard.     But  how  many,  do  you  think,  by 
friendly  and  Christian  debates  with  them  at  their  houses, 
and  by  the  gentle  methods  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  in 
private  conversation,  might  have  been  brought  into  the 
church ;  who,  by  railing  from  the  pulpit,  ill  and  un- 
friendly treatment  out  of  it,  and  other  neglects  and  mis- 
carriages of  those  who  claimed  to  be  their  teachers. 
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liaye  beea  driven  from  hearing  them  ?  Paint  the  defects 
and  miscarriages  frequent  on  this  side^  as  well  as  you 
have  done  those  on  the  other»  and  then  do  you,  with  all 
the  worlds  consider  whether  those  whom  you  so  hand- 
somely declaim  against,  for  being  misled  by  **  edu- 
cation^  passion,  humouri  prejudice,  obstinacy,  &c  do 
deserve  all  the  punishment.  Perhaps  it  will  be  an- 
swered: if  there  oe  so  much  toil  in  it,  tiiat  particular 
persona  must  be  applied  to,  who  then  wilti)^  a  mi- 
nister ?  And  what  it  a  layman  should  reply :  if  there 
be  so  much  toil  in  it,  that  doubts  must  be  cleared,  pre- 
judices removed,  foundations  examined,  &a.  who  then 
will  be  a  protestant?  the  excuse  will  be  as  good  here- 
after for  we  one  as  for  the  other. 

This  new  method  of  yours,  which  you  say  **  nobody 
can  deny  but  that  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance^  it  does 
some  service  towards  bringing  men  to  embrace  the 
truth/'  was  never  yet  thought  on  by  the  most  re- 
fined persecutors.  Though  indeed  it  is  not  altogether 
unlike  the  plea  made  use  of  to  excuse  the  late  barbarous 
usage  of  the  prcrt;estant8iQ  France,  designed  to  extirpate 
the  reformed  religion  there,  from  being  a  persecution 
for  religion.  The  French  king  requires  all  his  subjects 
to  come  to  mass :  those  who  do  not,  are jpunished  with 
a  witness.    For  what  ?    Not  for  their  religion,  say  the 

{ pleaders  for  that  discipline,  but  for  disobeying  the  king's 
aws.  So  by  your  rule>  the  dissenters,  for  thither  you 
would,  and  thither  you  must  come,  if  you  mean  any 
thing,  must  be  punislied.  For  what  ?  Not  for  their  re* 
ligion,  say  you ;  not  for  **  following  the  light  of  their 
own  reason ;  not  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences/'  That  you  think  not  fit.  For  what 
then  are  they  to  be  punished  P  '^  To  make  them,"  say 
yoUy  ^  examine  the  religion  they  have  embraced,  and 
the  rel^ion  they  have  rejected/'  So  that  they  are 
punished,  not  for  having  offended  against  a  law :  for 
there  is  no  law  of  the  land  that  requires  them  to  exa- 
mine. And  which  now  is  the  fairer  plea,  pray  judge. 
You  ought)  indeed,  to  have  the  credit  of  this  new  in- 
vention. All  other  law-makers  have  constantly  taken 
this  method,  that  where  any  thing  was  to  be  amended. 
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the  fault  was  first  declared,  and  tlienpiendtieaideiKMtMMl 
agamst  all  those,  who,  aiW  a  time  set,  should  be  fbmd 
guilty  of  it.  This  the  coimnon  sense  of  mankind^  asd 
the  very  reason  of  laws,  which  are  intended  Dotf«Nr:|m<* 
nishment,  but  correction,  has  made  so  plain,  that,  the 
subtilest  and  most  refined  law*makers  have  not  :g0t 
out  of  this  course;  nor  have  the  most  ignorant  and  faar«> 
barous  nations  missed  it«  Bat: you  have  outdone iSokm 
and  Lycurgus,  Moses  and  our  &vipur,  and  are  rearived 
to  be  a  law-maker  of  a  way  by  yourself.  It  is  an  old 
and  obsolete  way,  and  will  not  serve  your  tum,ito  begitt 
with  warnings  and  threats  of  penalties  to  .be^inflictod 
on  those  who  do  not  reform,  but  cantinoe  to,  da  th«t 
which  you  think  they  fail  in.  To.allow  of  impiinitjnto 
the  innocent,  or  the  opportunity  of  ame&dmeBt  to  moat 
who  would  avoid  the  penalties,  are  banalities  not-woctii 
your  notice.  You  are  for  a  shorter  and  sorer  way. 
Take  a  whole  tribe,  and  punish  them  at  all  advetiturea; 
whether  guilty  or  no  of  the  miscarriage  which  jrou.wcaild 
have  amended ;  or  without  so  much  as  telling  them  what 
it  is  you  would  have  them  do^  but  leaving  them  to  find 
it  out  if  they  can.  All  these  absurdities  are  contamed 
in  your  way  of  proceeding ;  and  are  impossible  .to  be 
avoided  by  any  one  who  will  punish  dbsentevs,  and:  only 
dissenters,  to  make  them  ^^  consider  and  weigh  tib^ 
grounds  of  their  religion,  and  impartially  examine 
whether  it  be  true  or  noj  and  upon  what  grounds  they 
took  it  up,  that  so  they  may  nnd  and  embrace  th^ 
truth  that  must  save  them."  But  that  this  new  sort 
of  discipline  may  have  all  fair  play,  let  us  inquire  firsts 
who  it  is  you  would  have  be  punished.  In  the  pbce 
above  cited,  they  are  ^*  those  who  are  got  into  a  wrong 
way,  and  are  deaf  to  ail  persuasions."  .If  these  are  the 
men  to  be  punished,  let  a  law  be  made  against  them : 
vou  have  my  consent ;  and  that  is  the  proper  course  to 
have  offenders  punished.  For  you  do  not,  I  hiMpe,  in- 
tend to  punish  any  fault  by  a  law,  which  you  do  not 
name  in  the  law;  nor  make  a  law  against  any  fault  you 
would  not  have  punished.  And  now,  if  you  are  sin- 
cere, and  in  earnest,  and  are,  as  a  fair  man  should  .be» 
for  what  your  words  plainly  signify^  and  nothing  ehe ; 
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what  will  such  a  law  serve  Tor  ?  Men  jn  the  wrong  way 
are  to  be  punished :  but  who  are  in  the  wrong  way  is 
the  question.     You  have  no  more  reason  to  determine 
it  against  one  who  differs  from  you,  than  he  has  to 
conclude  against  you,  who  differ  from  him  :  no»  not 
though  you  have  the  magistrate  and  the  national  church 
on  your  side.    For,  if  to  differ  from  them  be  to  be  in  the 
wrong  way,  you,  who  are  in  the  right  way  in  England, 
will  be  in  the  wrong  way  in  France.     Every  one  here 
must  be  judge  for  himself;  and  your  law  will  reach  no- 
body till  vou  have  convinced  him  he  is  in  the  wrong 
way.     And  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  punishment 
to  make  him  consider;  unless  you  will  afHrm  again, 
what  you  have  denied,  and  have  men  punished  for 
embracing  the  religion  they  believe  to  be  true,  when  it 
differs  from  yours  or  the  public. 

Besides  being  in  the  wrong  way,  those  whom  you 
would  have  punished  must  be  such  as  are  deaf  to  all 
persuasions.  But  any  such,  I  suppose,  you  will  hardly 
find,  who  hearken  to  nobody,  not  to  those  of  their  own 
way-  If  you  mean  by  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  all  per- 
suasions of  a  contrary  party,  or  ot  a  different  church, 
such,  I  suppose,  you  may  abundantly  find  in  your  own 
church,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  I  presume  to  iliem 
vou  are  so  charitable,  that  vou  would  not  have  them 
punished  for  not  lending  an  ear  to  seducers.  For  con- 
stancy in  the  tnith,  and  perseverance  in  the  fUith,  is,  I 
hope,  rather  to  be  encouraged,  than  by  any  j>enalties 
checked  in  the  orthodox.  And  your  church,  doubt- 
letis,  as  well  as  all  others,  is  orthodox  to  itself  in  all  its 
tenets.  If  you  mean  by  all  persuasion,  all  your  per- 
suasion, or  ail  persuasion  of  those  of  your  connnunion  ; 
you  do  but  beg  the  question,  and  suppose  you  have  a 
right  to  punish  those  who  differ  from,  and  will  not 
comply  with  you. 

Your  next  words  are,  **  When  men  fly  from  the  means 
of  a  right  information,  and  will  not  so  much  as  con- 
sider  how  reasonable  it  is  thoroughly  and  impartially 
to  examine  a  religion  which  they  embraced  upon  siu-h 
inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the 
matter;  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examination 
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of  (h$  popper,  grounds  of  it;  whi^t  liusiiai  method  caa 
be  used  to  bring  them  to  act  like  iiien»  in  an  affiur 
of  such  consequence^  and  to  n^ake  a  wiser  aod  more 
rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  such  penalties  upon 
theni^  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  those  pr^udlcea 
which  inclined  them  to  prefer  a  false  way  before  the 
time ;  and  recover  them  to  so  much  whriety  wd  reflec- 
tion aa  seriously  to  put  the  question  to  themselves, 
whether  it  be  really  worth  the  whUe  to  uoder^  such 
incoDveniencieSy  for  adhering  to  a  religion,  which*  for 
any  thing  they  know,  may  be  false,  or  for  rqjieGtiog 
another  (if  that  be  the  case),  which,  for  any  thing  they 
know,  may  be  tru€^  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar 
of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there  ?"  Here  you 
again  bring  in  such  a^  prefer  a  £fdse  way  before  a  tnia : 
to  which  having  answered  alreadyt  I  shall  here  say  no 
more$  bat  that,  si^ce  our  church  will  not  allow  those  to 
be  in  a  false  way  who.  are  put  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
because  the  church  of  Rome,  which  pretends  in&Ui- 
bility,  declares  hers  to  be  the  only  true  way;  certainly 
no  one  of  our  church,  nor  any  other,  which  claims  not 
infallibility,  can  require  any  one  to  take  the  testinmoy 
of  any  church,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  her 
own  doctrine^  So  that  true  and  iklse^  as  it  oommoniy 
happens,  when  we  suppose  them  for  ourselves,  or  our 
party,  in  effect,  signify  just  nothing,  or  nothing  to 
the  purpose ;  unless  we  can  think  that  true  or  fal^  in 
England,  which  will  not  be  so  at  Rome,  or  Geneva : 
and  vice  versd*  As  for  the  rest  of  the  description  of 
those  on  whom  you  are  here  laying  penalties;  I  beseech 
you  consider  whether  it  will  not  belong  to  any  of  your 
church,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  Con^der,  I  say,  h^ 
be  none  in  your  church  ^*  who  have*embraced  her 
gion  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway 
at  all  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it  y  who  have  not 
been  inclined  by  prmudices }  who  do  not  adhere  to  a 
celigion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  fiUsc^ 
and  who  have  r^ected  another  which,  fior  any  thing 
they  know>  miay  be  true*"  If  you  have  any  such  in 
your  communion,  and  it  will  be  an  admirable, .  though 
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I  Fear  but  a  litde,  floek  that  has  none  such  in  it ;  con- 
sider well  what  you  have  done.  You  have  prepared 
rods  for  them,  for  which  I  imagine  they  will  con  you 
no  thanks.  For  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  what  you 
here  propose,  it  must  be  understood  that  you  would 
have  men  of  all  religions  punished,  to  misike  them  cofi* 
sider  •*  whether  it  be  really  worth  the  while  to  undergo 
such  inconveniencies  for  adhering  to  a  religion  which 
for  any  thing  they  know  may  be  false.*^  If  you  hope 
to  avoid  that,  by  what  you  have  said  of  true  and  false ; 
and  pretend  that  the  supposed  preference  of  the  true 
way  in  your  church  ought  to  preserve  its  members  from 
your  punishment;  you  manifestlv  trifle*  For  every 
churcn's  testimony,  that  it  has  chosen  the  true  way, 
must  be  taken  for  itself;  and  then  none  will  be  liable ; 
and  your  new  invention  of  punishment  is  come  to  nd* 
thing:  or  else  the  differing  churches^  testimonies  must 
be  taken  one  for  another;  and  then  they  will  be  all  out 
of  the  true  way,  and  your  church  need  penalties  as  well 
as  the  rest.  So  that,  upon  your  principles,  they  must 
all  or  none  be  puni^ed.  Choose  which  you  please: 
one  of  them,  I  think,  you  cannot  escape. 

What  you  say  in  the  next  words :  **  Where  iostruc* 
tion  is  stifHy  refused,  and  all  admonitions  and  per- 
suasions prove  vain  and  ineffectual ;"  differs  nothing, 
but  in  the  way  of  expressing,  from  deaf  to  all  per- 
suasions :  and  so  that  is  answered  already. 

In  another  place,  vou  give  us  another  description  of 
those  you  think  ought  to  be  punished,  in  these  words: 
'*^  Those  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit 
to  the  spiritual  government  of  the  proper  ministers  of 
religion,  who  by  special  designation  are  appointed  to 
exhort,  admonish,  reprove,"  ^c  Here  then,  those  to 
be  punished,  ^  are  such  who  refuse  to  embrace  the 
doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the  proper 
ministers  of  religion.'*  Whereby  we  are  as  much  still 
at  uncertainty  as  we  were  before,  who  those  are,  who 
by  your  scheme  and  laws  suitable  to  it  are  to  be  pu* 
nisned«  Since  every  church  has,  as  it  thinks,  its  proper 
ministers  of  religion.  And  if  vou  mean  those  that  refuse 
to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  government 
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of  the  ministers  of  another  churchy  then  all  men  wUl 
be  guilty,  and  must  be  punished ;  even  those  of  your 
church  as  well  as  others.  If  you  mean  those  who 
refuse,  &c.  the  ministers  of  their  own  church,  very  few 
will  incur  your  penalties.  But  if,  by  these  proper  mi* 
nisters  of  religion,  the  ministers  of  some  particular 
church  are  intended,  why  do  you  not' name  it?  ^Why 
are  you  so  reserved  in  a  matter  wherein,  if  you  speak 
not  out,  all  the  rest  that  you  say  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pose  ?  Are  men  to  be  punished  for  refusing  to  embrace 
the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  government,  of  the 
proper  ministers  of  the  church  or  Geneva  ?  For  this 
time,  since  you  have  declared  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
let  me  suppose  you  of  that  church ;  and  then,  I  am 
sure,  that  is  it  that  you  would  name.  For  of  whatever 
church  you  are,  if  you  think  the  ministers  of  any  one 
church  ought  to  be  hearkened  to,  and  obeyed,  it  must 
be  those  of  your  own.  There  are  persons  to  be  pu« 
nished,  you  say.  This  you  contend  for  all  through  your 
book ;  and  lay  so  much  stress  on  it,  that  you  make  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  religion,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  to  depend  on  it ;  and  yet  you  describe 
them  by  so  general  and  equivocal  marks,  that,  unless 
it  be  upon  suppositions  which  nobody  will  ffrant  you, 
I  dare  say,  neither  you  nor  any  body  else  will  be  able 
to  find  one  guilty.  Pray  find  me,  if  you  can,  a  man 
whom  you  can  judicially  prove  (for  he  that  is  to  be 
punished  by  law  must  be  fairly  tried)  is  in  a  wrong 
way,  in  respect  of  his  faith  ;  I  mean,  ^^  who  is  deaf  to 
all  persuasions,  who  flies  from  all  means  of  a  right 
information,  who  refuses  to  embrace  the  doctrine^  and 
submit  to  the  government  of  the  spirittial  pastors.? 
And  when  you  have  done  that,  I  think  I  may  allow 
you  what  power  you  please  to  punish  him,  without 
any  pr^udice  to  the  toleration  the  author  of  the  letter 
proposes. 

But  why,  I  pray,  all  this  boggling,  all  this  loose 
talking,  as  if  you  knew  not  what  you  meant,  or  durst 
not  speak  it  out  ?  Would  you  be  for  punishing  some* 
body,  you  know  not  whom  ?  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
you.    Let  me  then  speak  out  for  you.   'The  evidence 
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of  the  argument  has  convinced  you  that  men  ought  not 
to  be  persecuted  for  their  religipn;  that  the 'severities 
in  use  amongst  Christians  cannot  be  defended;  that 
the  magistrate  has  not  authority  to  compel  any  one  to 
his  religion.  This  you  are  forced  to  yield.  But  you 
would  fain  retain  some  power  in  the  magistrate's  hands 
to  punish  dissenters,  upon  a  new  pretence ;  viz.  not  for 
having  embraced  the  doctrine  ana  worship  they  believe 
to  be  true  and  right,  but  for  not  having  well  considered 
their  own  and  the  magistrate's  religion.  To  show  you 
that  I  do  not  speak  wholly  without  book,  give  me 
leave  to  mind  you  of  one  passage  of  yours.  The  words 
are,  '*  Penalties  to  put  them  upon  a  serious  and  im- 
partial examination  of  the  controversy  between  the 
magistrates  and  them."  Though  these  words  be  not 
intended  to  tell  us  who  you  would  have  punished,  yet 
it  may  be  plainly  inferred  from  them.  And  they  more 
clearly  point  out  whom  you  aim  at  than  all  the  fore- 
going places,  where  you  seem  to  (and  should)  describe 
them.  For  they  are  such  as  between  whom  and  the 
magistrate  there  is  a  controversy ;  that  is,  in  short,  who 
diror  from,  the  magistrate  in  religion.  And  now  indeed 
you  have  given  us  a  note  by  which  these  you  would  have 
punished  may  be  made  known.  We  have,  with  much 
ado,  found  out  at  last  whom  it  iis  we  may  presume  you 
would  have  punished.  Which  in  other  cases  is  usually 
not  very  difficult ;  because  there  the  faults  to  be  mended 
easily  design  the  persons  to  be  corrected.  But  yours  is 
a  new  nietnod,  and  unlike  all  that. ever  went  before  it. 

In  the  next  place;  let  us  see  for  what  you  would  have 
them  punishea.  You  tell  us,  and  it  will  easily  be  granted 
you,  that  not  to  examine  aqd  weigh  impartially,  and 
without  prejudice  or  passiou,  all  which,  for  shortness' 
sake,  we  will  express  by  this  one  word  consider,  the 
religion  one  embraces  or  refuses,  is  a  fault  very  common, 
and  very  prejudicial  to  true  religion,  and  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls.  But  penalties  and  punishments  are  very 
necessary,  say  you,  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Let  us  see  now  how  you  apply  this  remedy.  There- 
fore, say  you,  let  all  dissenters  be  punished.  Why? 
Have  no  dissenters  considered  of  religion?  Or  have  all 
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coafbrmistB  considered  ?  That  you  youfvaif  will  net  )h^. 
Your  project,  therefore,  is  just  as  reasonable,  as  if  a 
lethargy  growing  epidemical  in  £ngland,  you  should 
propose  to  have  a  law  made  to  blister  and  scarify  and 
shave  the  heads  of  all  who  wear  gowns ;  thongh  it  be 
certain  that  neither  all  who  wear  gowns  are  lethargic, 
nor  all  who  are  lethargic  wear  gowns : 


Dii  te  Damasippe  deaeqae 

Venim'ob  consilium  doiieiit  tonsore. 

For  there  could  not  be  certainly  a  more  learned  advice, 
than  that  one  man  should  be  pulled  by  the  ears,  because 
another  is  asleep.  This,  when  you  have  considered  of 
it  again,  for  I  find,  according  to  your  principle,  all  men 
have  now  and  then  need  to  be  jogged,  you  will,  I  guess, 
be  convinced  is  not,  like  a  fair  physician,  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  a  disease ;  but,  like  an  enraged  enemy,  to 
vent  one's  spleen  upon  a  party.  Common  sense,  as 
well  as  common  justice,  requires,  that  the  remedies  of 
laws  an^  penalties  should  be  directed  against  the  evil 
that  is  to  be  removed,  wherever  it  be  found.  And  if 
the  punishment  you  think  so  necessary  be,  as  you  pre- 
tend, to  cure  the  mischief  you  complain  of,  yon  mmst 
let  it  pursue  and  fall  on  the  guilty,  and  those  only,  in 
what  company  soever  they  are ;  and  not,  as  vou  here 
propose,  and  is  the  highest  injustice,  punish  the  in* 
nocent  considering  dissenter  with  the  guilty ;  and,  on 
the  othfer  side,  let  the  inconsiderate  guilty  conformist 
escape  with  the  innocent.  For  one  may  rationally 
presume  that  the  national  church  has  some,  nay  more 
m  proportion,  of  those  who  little  consider  or  concern 
themselves  about  religion,  than  any  congregation  of 
dissenters.  For  conscience,  or  the  care  of  their  souls, 
being  once  laid  aside,  interest  of  course  leads  meaioto 
that  society  where  the  protection  and  countenance  df 
the  government,  and  hopes  of  preferment,  bid  fairest  ta 
their  remaining  desires.  So  that  if  careless,  negligent, 
inconsiderate  men  in  matters  of  religion,  who  without 
being  forced  would  not  consider,  are  to  be  roused  into 
a  care  of  their  souls,  and  a  search  after  truth)  by  pu- 
nishments, the  national  religion,  in  all  countries,  will 
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certainly  have  a  rigbt  to  the  greati^t  share  of  those 
punishments ;  at  Irast,  not  to  be  wholly  exempt  from 
them. 

This  is  that  which  the  author  of  the  letter,  as  I  re-> 
member,  complains  of;  and  tjiat  justly,  via:.  **  That 
the  pretended  care  of  men's  soufs  always  expresses 
itselt,  in  those  who  would  have  force  any  way  made 
use  c£  to  that  end,  in  very  unequal  methods ;  some 
persons  being  to  be  treated  with  severity,  whilst  others 
guilty  of  the  same  faults  are  not  to  be  so  much  as 
touched/'  Though  you  are  got  pretty  well  out  of  the 
deep  miid»  and  renounce  punishments  directly  for  reli« 
gion,  yet  you  stick  still  in  this  part  of  the  miie»  whilst 
you  would  have  dissenters  punished  to  make  them 
consider,  but  would  not  have  any  thing  done  to  con* 
formists,  though  ever  so  negligent  in  this  point  of  con* 
sideriog.  The  author^s  letter  pleased  me,  because  it  is 
equal  to  all  mankind,  is  direct,  and  will,  I  think,  hold 
every  where;  which  I  take  to  be  a  good  mark  of  truth* 
For  I  shall  idways  suspect  that  neither  to  comport  with 
the  truth  of  religion  nor  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  which 
is  suited  to  only  some  one  country,  or  party.  What  is 
true  and  good  in  England,  will  be  true  and  good  at 
Rome  too,  in  China,  or  Geneva.  But  whether  your 
great  and  only  method  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  by 
bringLag  the  inconsiderate  by  punishments  to  consider, 
wouU,  according  to  your  way  of  applying  vour  punish'^ 
meats  only  to  dissenters  from  the  national  religion,  be 
of  use  in  those  countries,  or  any  where  but  where  you 
suppose  the  magistrate  to  be  in  the  right,  judge  you. 
Pray,  sir,  consider  a  little,  whether  prejudice  has  not 
some  share  in  your  way  of  arguing.  For  this  is  your 
position :  '^  Men  ace  generally  negligent  in  examining 
the  grounds  of  their  religion.**  This  1  grant.  But 
could  there  be  a  more  wild  and  incoherent  consequence 
drawn  from  it,  than  this :  <*  therefore  diasenters  must 
be  punished  ?" 

But  that  being  laid  aside,  let  us  now  see  to  what  end 
they  must  be  punished.  Sometimes  it  is,  **  To  bring 
them  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which 
are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them."  Of  what? 
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That  it  is  not  easj  to  set  Grantham  steeple  upon^  laud's 
church?  Whatever  it  be  you  would  have  them  con- 
vinced of,  you  are  not  willing  to  tell  us.  And  ao  it 
may  be  any  thing.  Sometimes  it  is,  "  To  incline 
them  to  lend  an  ear  to  those  who  tell  them  they  have 
mistaken  their  way,  and  tiSkr  to  show  them  the  rigbt:" 
which  is,  to  lend  an  ear  to  all  who  differ  from  them  in 
religion,  as  well  crafty  seducers,  as  others.  Whether 
this  be  for  the  procurmg  the  salvation  of  their  aool^ 
the  end  for  whieh  you  say  this  force  is  to  be  used, 
judge  you.  But  this  I  am  sure ;  whoever  will  lend  an 
ear  to  all  who  will  tell  them  they  are  out  of  the  way, 
will  not  have  much  time  for  any  other  business. 
'  Sometimes  it  is,  *'  To  recover  men  to  so  much  so- 
briety and  reflection,  as  seriously  to  put  the  question 
to  themselves,  whether  it  be  really  worth  their  while 
to  undergo  such  inconveniendes^  for  adhering  to. a 
religion  which,  for  any  thins  they  know,  may  be  false; 
or  tor  rejecting  another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which, 
for  aught  they  know,  may  be  true,  till  they  have 
brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fair 
trial  there."  Which,  in  short,  amounts  to  thus  much, 
viz.  ^Ho  make  them  examine  whether  their  religion  be 
true,  and  sq  worth  the  holding,  under  those  penalties 
that  are  annexed  to  it."  Dissenters  are  indebted  to 
vou  for  your  great  care  of  their  souls.  But  what,  I 
beseech  you,  shall  become  of  those  of  the  national 
church,  every  where,  which  make  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  who  have  no  such  punishments  to  make 
them  consider ;  who  have  not  tnis  only  remedy  pro- 
vided for  them,  but  are  left  in  that  deplorable  condition 
you  mention,  '*  of  being  suffered  quietly,  and  without 
molestation,  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  their  souls,  or  iu 
doing  of  it  to  follow  their  own  prejudices,  humours, 
or  some  crafty  seducers  ?"  Neea  not  those  of  the  na« 
tional  church,  as  well  as  others,  **  bring  their  religion 
to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  gave  it  a  fair  trial  there  ?" 
And  if  they  need  to  do  so,  as  they  must,  if  all  national 
religions  cannot  be  supposed  true;  they  will  always 
need  that  which,  you  say,  is  the  only,  means,  to  msKe 
them.doso. .  So  that,  it  you  are  sure,  as  you  tell  ufi^ 
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that  there'  is'need  of  your  method ;  1  \tiM.^         97 
as  much  need  of  it  in  national  churches  x    , 
And  so,  for  aught  I  can  see,  you  must  eitrfC^'^'J^  ^^ 
them,  or  let  others  alone;  unless  you  think  it^n^^' 
able  that  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  should  ^tx 
stantly  be  without  that  sovereign  and  only  remedy, 
which  they  stand  in  need  of  equally  with  other  people. 

Sometimes  the'end  for  which  men  must  be  punished 
is,  '^  to  dispose  them  to  submit  to'  instruction,  and  to 
give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons  offered  for  the  en- 
lightening their  minds,  and  discovering  the  truth  to 
them."  If  their  own  words  may  be  taken*  for  it, 
there  are  as  few  dissenters  as  conformists,  in  any  coun- 
tiy,  who  will  not  profess  they  hate  done,  and  do  this. 
And  if  their  own  words  may  not  be  taken,  who,  I  pray,^ 
must  be  judge  ?  You  and  your  magistrates  ?  If  so,  then 
it  is  plain  you  punish  them,  not  to  dispose  them  to  sub- 
mit to  instruction,  but  to  your  instruction ;  not  to  dispose 
them  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reasons  offered  for  the 
enlightening  jtheir  minds,  but  to  give  an  obedient  hear- 
ing to  your  reaisons.  If  you  mean  this;  it  had  been 
fairer  and  shorter  to  have  spoken  out  plainly,  than  thus 
in  fair  words,  of  indefinite  signification,  to  say  that 
which  amounts  to  nothing.  For  what  sense  is  it,  to 
punish  a  man  ^'  to  dispose  him  to  submit  to  instruction, 
and  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reasons  offered  for  enlight- 
ening his  mind,  and  discovering  truth  to  him,**  who 
goes  two  or  three  times  a  week  several  miles  on  pui'pose 
to  do  it,  and  that  with  the  hazard  of  his  liberty  or 
purse  ?  unless  you  mean  your  instructions,  your  rea- 
sons, your  truth :  which  brings  us  but  back  to  what 
you  have  disclaimed,  plain  persecution  for  differing  in 
religion. 

Sometimes  this  is  to  be'done, "  to  prevail  with  men  to 
weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially.** 
Discountenance  and  punishment  put  into  one  scale, 
with  impunity  and  hopes  of  preferment  put  into  the 
other,  is  as  sure  a  way  to  make  a  man  weigh  impartially, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  prince  to  bribe  and  threaten  a  judge 
to  make  him  judge  uprightly. 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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98  ^-^s  it  18,  "  To  make  men  bethink  ithemselyes, 
^^i  out  of  the  power  of  any  footish  humour,  or 
^Stsbnable  prejudice,  to  alienate  them  from  truth  and 
-^^^ir  own  happiness."  Add  but  this,  to  put  it  out 
y  of  the  power  of  any  humour  or  prejudice  of  their  own, 
y^  or  other  men's ;  and  I  grant  the  end  is  good,  if  you  can 
find  the  means  to  procure  it.  But  why  it  should  not 
be  put  out  of  the  power  of  other  men's  humour  or  pre- 
judice, as  well  as  their  own,  wants,  and  will  always  want, 
a  reason  to  prove.  Would  it  not,  I  beseech  you,  to  an 
indifferent  bystander,  appear  humour,  or  prejudice,  or 
something  as  bad,  to  see  men,  who  profess  a  religion 
revealed  from  heaven,  and  which  they  own  contains  all 
in  it  necessary  to  salvation,  exclude  men  from  their 
communion,  and  persecute  them  with  the  penalties  of 
the  civil  law,  for  not  joining  in  the  use  of  ceremonies 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  that  revealed  religion? 
Would  it  not  appear  humour,  or  prejudice,  or  some  such 
thing,  to  a  sober  impartial  heathen,  to  see  Christians 
exclude  and  persecute  one  of  the  same  faith,  for  things 
which  they  themselves  confess  to  be  indifferent,  and 
not  worth  the  contending  for?  "Prejudice,  humour, 
passion,  lusts,  impressions  of  education,  reverence  and 
admiration  of  persons,  worldly  respects,  love  of  their 
own  choice,  and  the  like,**  to  which  you  justly  impute 
many  men's  taking  up,  and  persisting  in  their  religion, 
are  indeed  good  words ;  and  so,  on  the  other  side,  are 
these  following ;  **  truth,  the  right  way,  enlightening 
reason,  sound  judgment;"  but  they  signify  nothing  at 
all  to  your  purpose,  till  you  can  evidently  and  unques* 
tionably  show  the  world  that  the  latter,  viz. "  truth  and 
the  right  way,"  &c.  are  always,  and  in  all  countries,  to 
be  found  only  in  the  national  church ;  and  the  former^ 
viz.  **  passion  and  prejudice,"  &c.  only  amongst  the 
dissenters.     But  to  go  on  : 

Sometimes  it  is,  **  to  bring  men  to  take  such  care  as 
they  ought  of  their  salvation/'  What  care  is  such  as 
men  ought  to  take,  whilst  they  are  out  of  your  church, 
will  be  hard  for  vou  to  tell  me.  But  you  endeavour  to 
explain  yourself  in  the  following  words:  **that  they 
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may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  neither  of  any 
other  person,  nor  yet  of  their  own  lusts  and  pateions,  to 
prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or  what  worship  they  shall 
embrace/*  You  do  well  to  make  use  of  punishment  to 
shut  passion  out  of  the  choice :  because  you  know  fear  of 
suffering  is  no  passion.  But  let  that  pass.  You  would 
have  men  punished,  **  to  bring  them  to  take  such  care  of 
their  salvation,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  any  other  person  to  prescribe  fo  them.'*  Are 
you  sincere  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Tell  me  then  truly : 
did  the  magistrate  or  national  church,  any  where,  or 
yours  in  particular,  ever  punish  any  man,  to  bring  him 
to  have  this  care,  which,  you  say,  he  ought  to  take  of  hii 
salvation  ?  Did  you  ever  punish  any  man,  that  he  mighf 
not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  his  parish-priest,  or 
bishop,  or  the  convocation,  what  faith  or  worship  he 
should  embrace  ?  It  will  be  suspected  care  of  a  party,  or 
any  thing  else  rather  than  care  of  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls ;  i^  having  found  out  so  useful,  so  necessary  a  re- 
medy, the  only  method  there  is  room  left  for,  you  will 
apply  it  but  partially,  and  make  trial  of  it  only  on  those 
whom  you  have  truly  least  kindness  for.  This  will, 
unavoiaably,  give  one  reason  to  imagine,  you  do  not 
think  so  well  of  your  remedy  as  you  pretend,  who  are  so 
sparing  of  it  to  your  friends ;  but  are  very  free  of  it  to 
strangers,  who  in  other  things  are  used  very  much  like 
enemies. — But  your  remedy  is  like  the  helleboraster, 
that  grew  in  the  woman's  garden  for  the  cure  of  worms 
in  her  neighbour's  children :  for  truly  it  wrought  too 
roughly  to  give  it  to  any  of  her  own.  Methinks  your 
charity,  in  your  present  persecution,  is  much  what  as 
prudent,  as  justifiable,  as  that  good  woman's.  I  hope 
I  have  done  you  no  injury,  that  I  here  suppose  you  of 
the  church  of  England.  If  I  have,  I  beg  your  pardon  .— 
It  is  no  offence  of  malice,  I  assure  you :  for  I  suppose  no 
worse  of  you  than  I  confess  of  myself. 

Sometimes  this  punishment  that  you  contend  for,  is 
**to  bring  men  to  act  according  to  reason  and  sound 
judgment.'* 

"  Tertius  i  coelo  cecidit  Cato.** 

H  2 
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Thia  is  reformation  indeed.  If  you  can  help  na  to 
it,  you  will  deserve  statues  to  be  erected  to  you,  as  to. 
the  restorer  of  decayed  religion.  But  if  all  men  have 
not  reason  and  sound  judgment,  will  punishment  put  it 
into  them  ?  Besides,  concerning  this  matter,  mankind 
is  $0. divided,  that  he  acts  according  to  reason  and  sound 
judgment  at  Augsburg,  who  would  be  judged  to  do  the 
quite  contrary  at  Edinburgh,  Will  punishment  make 
men  know  what  is  reason  and  sound  judgment?  If  it 
will  not,  it  is  impossible  it  should  make  them  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  Reason  and  sound  judgment  are  the 
elixir  itself,  the  universal  remedy:  and  you  may.  as 
reasonably  punish  men  to  bring  them  to  have  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  as  to  bring  them  to  act  according  to 
reason  and  sound  judgment. 

Sometimes  it  is,  *'  To  put  men  upon  a  serious,  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  the 
magistrate  and  them,  which  is  the  way  for  them  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.*'  But  what  if  the  truth 
be  on  neither  siae,  as  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you  will  think 
it  is  not,  where  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the'dissentei: 
is  either  of  them  of  your. church;  how  will  the  *•  exa- 
mining the  controversy  between  the  magistrate  and 
him  be  the  way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ?'*  Suppose  the  controversy  between  a  Lutheran 
and  a  papist ;  or,  if  you  please,  between  a  presbyterian 
magistrate  and  a  quaker  subject. — Will  the  examining 
the  controversy  between  the  magistrate  and  the  dissent- 
ing subject,  in  this  case,  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ?  If  you  say  yes,  then  you  grant  one  of  these 
to  have  the  truth  on  his  side ;  for  the  examining  the 
controversy  between  a  presbyterian  and  a  quaker, 
leaves  the  controversy  either  of  them  has  with  the 
church  of  England,  or  any  other  church,  untouched. 
And  so  one,  at  least,  of  those  being  already  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  ought  not  to  be  put  under  your 
discipline  of  punishment,  which  is  only  to  bring  him  to 
the  truth.  If  you  say  no,  and  that  the  examining  the 
controversy  between  the  magistrate  and  the  dissenter, 
in  this  case,  will  not  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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truth ;  you  confess  your  rule  to  be  false,  and  your  me- 
thod  to  no  purpose. 

To  conclude,  your  system  is,  in  short,  this:  You 
would  have  all  men,  laying  aside  prejudice,  humour, 
passion,  &c.  examine  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and 
search  for  the  truth.  This,  I  confess,  is  heartily  to  be 
wished.  The  means  that  you  propose  to  make  men 
do  this,  is  that  dissenters  should  be  punished  to  make 
them  do  so.  It  is  as  if  you  had  said,  Men  generally 
are  guilty  of  a  fault ;  therefore  let  one  sect,  who 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  of  an  opinion  different  from 
the  magistrate,  be  punished.  This  at  first  sight  shocks 
any  who  has  the  least  spark  of  sense,  reason,  or  justice. 
But  having  spoken  of  this  already,  and  concluding  that 
upon  second  thoughts  you  yourself  will  be  ashamed, 
of  it,  let  us  consider  it  put  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
common  sense,  and  with  all  the  advantage  it  can  bear ; 
and  then  let  us  see  what  you  can  make  of  it :  "  Men 
are  negligent  in  examining  the  religions  they  embrace, 
refuse,  or  persist  in ;  therefore  it  is  fit  they  should  be 
punished  to  make  them  do  it.'*  This  is  a  consequence, 
indeed,  which  may,  without  defiance  to  common  sense, 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  the  use,  the  only  use,  which 
you  think  punishment  can  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance, 
have,  in  matters  of  religion.  You  would  have  men  by 
punishments  driven  to  examine.  What?  Religion. 
To  what  end  ?  To  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.     But  I  answer, 

1.  Every  one  has  not  the  ability  to  do  this. 

2.  Every  one  has  not  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 
Would  you  have  every  poor  protestant,  for  example, 

in  the  Palatinate,  examine  thoroughly  whether  the  pope 
be  infallible,  or  head  of  the  church  j  whether  there  be 
a  purgatory ;  whether  saints  are  to  be  prayed  to,  or  the 
dead  prayed  for ;  whether  the  Scripture  be  the  only  rule 
of  faith  J  whether  there  be  no  salvation  out  of  the 
church  J  and  whether  there  be  no  church  without  bi- 
shops ;  and  an  hundred  other  questions  in  controversy 
between  the  papists  and  those  protestants ;  and  when  he 
had  mastered  these,  go  on  to  fortify  himself  against  the 
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opinions  and  objections  of  other  churches  he 
from?  This,  which  is  no  small  task,  must  be  done,  be« 
fore  a  man  can  have  brought  his  religion  to  the  bar  •  of 
reason,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there.  And  if  you  will 
punish  men  till  this  be  done,  the  countryman  must  leave 
off  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  betake  himself  to  thestudy 
of  Greek  and  Latin  \  and  the  artisan  must  sell  his  tools, 
to  buy  fathers  and  schoolmen,  and  leave  his  family  to 
starve .  If  something  less  than  this  will  satisfy  vou,  pray 
teU  me  what  is  enough.  Have  they  considered  and  exa- 
mined enough,  if  they  are  satisfied  themselves  where  the 
truth  lies  ?  If  this  be  the  limits  of  their  examination,  yon 
will  find  few  to  punish ;  unless  you  will  punish  them  to 
make  them  do  what  they  have  done  already :  for,  how« 
ever  he  came  by  his  religion,  there  is  scarce  any  one  to 
foe  found  who  does  not  own  himself  satisfied  that  he  la 
in  the  right.  Or  else,  must  they  be  punished  to  make 
them  consider  and  examine  till  they  embrace  that  which 
you  choose  for  truth  ?  If  this  be  so,  what  do  you  but  in 
effect  choose  for  them,  when  yet  you  would  have  men 
punished, ''  to  bring  them  to  such  a  care  of  their  souls^ 
that  no  other  person  might  choose  for  them  ?"  If  it  be 
truth  in  general,  you  would  have  them  by  punishments 
driven  to  seek ;  that  is  to  offer  matter  of  dispute,  and 
not  a  rule  of  discipline ;  for  to  punish  any  one  to  make 
him  seek  till  he  find  truth,  witnout  ajudge  of  truth,  ia 
to  punish  for  you  know  not  what  \  and  is  all  one  as  if  you 
should  whip  a  scholar  to  make  him  find  out  the  square 
root  of  a  number  you  do  not  know.  I  wonder  not 
therefore  that  you  could  not  resolve  with  yourself  what 
degree  of  severity  you  would  have  used,  nor  how  long 
continued ;  when  you  dare  not  speak  out  directly  whom 
you  would  have  punished,  and  are  far  from  being  dear 
to  what  end  they  should  be  under  penalties* 

Consonant  to  this  uncertainty,  of  whom,  or  what  to 
be  punished,  you  tell  us,  '*  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  success  of  this  method.  Force  will  certainly  do, 
if  duly  proportioned  to  the  design  of  it.''  .  . 

What,  1  pray,  is  the  design  of  it  ?  I  challei^  yoo, 
or  any  man  living,  oat  of  what  you  have  said  in  your 
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boolc,  to  tdl  me  directly  wbat  it  is;  In  all  other  pu- 
nishments  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet^  till  now  that  you 
have  taught  the  world  a  new  method,  the  design  of 
them  has  been  to  cure  the  crime  they  are  denounced 
i^nst»  and  so  I  think  it  ought  to  be  here.  What  I 
beseech  you  is  the  crime  here?  Dissenting?  That 
yott  say  not  any  where  is  a  fault.  Besides  you  tell  us, 
^^  that  the  magistrate  hath  not  authority  to  compel  any 
one  to  his  religion  :*'  and  that  you  do  '^  not  require 
that  men  should  have  no  rule  but  the  religion  of  the 
country/'  And  the  power  you  ascribe  to  the  ma- 
gistrate is  given  him  to  bring  men,  '^  pot  to  his  ownt 
but  to  the  true  religion/'  If  dissenting  be  not  the  fault, 
is  it  that  a  man  does  not  examine  his  own  reli^on^  w^ 
the  grounds  of  it  ?  Is  that  the  crime  your  punishmenta 
are  designed  to  cure  ?  Neither  that  dare  you  say  j  lest 
you  displease  more  than  you  satisfy  with  your  new 
diadpliiie.  And  then  again,  as  I  said  before,  you  must 
tell  us  how  far  you  would  have  them  examine,  before 
yen  punish  them  for  not  doing  it.  And  I  imagine,  if 
that  were  all  we  required  of  you,  it  would  be  long 
enough  before  you  would  trouble  us  with  a  law  that 
sbouU  prescribe  to  every  one  how  far  he  was  to  exa« 
mine  matters  of  religion ;  wherein  if  he  failed  and  came 
short,  he  was  to  be  punished;  if  he  performed,  and 
went  in  his  examination  to  the  bounds  set  by  the  law^ 
he  was  acquitted  and  free*  Sir,  when  you  consider  it 
again),  you  will  perhaps  think  thi^  a  case  reserved  to  the 
great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open ;  for  I  imagine  it  is  beyond  the  power  or  judg- 
ment of  man,  in  that  variety  of  circumstances,  in  re« 
apect  of  parts,  tempersj  opportunities,  helps,  &c.  men 
arein,  in  this  world,  tP  deteripine  what  is  every  one's 
duty  in  this  great  busineas  of  search,  inquiry,  examina-. 
tion )  or  to  know  when  any  one  has  done  it.  That  which 
makes  me  believe  you  will  be  of  this  mind  is,  that 
lahere  you  undertake  for  the  success  of  this  method,  if 
rightly  used,  it  is  with  a  limitation,  upon  such  as  are 
not'  idtx^getl^r  incurable.  So  that  when  your  remedy  is. 
prepared^  according  to  art,  which  art  Is  yet  unknown  ( 
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•and  rightly  applied,  and  given  in  a  due  dose,  all  which 
are  secrets ;  it  will  then  infallibly  cure.  Whom  ?  All 
that  are  not  incurable  by  it.  And  so  will  a  pippin  posset, 
eating  fish  in  Lent,  or  a  presbyterian  lecture,  certainly 
cure  all  that  are  not  incurable  by  them  ;  for  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  mean  it  will  cure  all,  but  those  who  are 
absolutely  incurable ;  because  your  yourself  allow  one 
means  left  of  cure,  when  yours  will  not  do,  viz.  the 
grace  of  God.  Your  words  are,  •*  what  means  is  there 
left  (except  the  grace  of  God)  to  reduce  them,  but  lay 
thorns  ana  briars  ifi  their  way/'  And  here  also,  in  the 
place  we  were  considering,  you  tell  us,  "  the  incnn^le 
«re  to  be  left  to  God/'  Whereby,  if  you  mean  they  are 
to  be  left  to  those  means  he  has  ordained  for  men's 
conversion  and  salvation,  yours  must  never  be  made 
-use  of:  for  he  indeed  has  prescribed  preaching  and 
hearing  of  his  word  ;  but  as  for  those  who  will  not  hear, 
I  do  not  find  any  where  that  he  has  commanded  they 
should  be  compielled  or  beaten  to  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing  that  you  are  as  tender  and 
reserved  in,  as  either  naming  the  criminals  to  be  pu- 
nished,  or  positively  telling  us  the  end  for  which  they 
should  be  punished :  and  that  is  with  what  sort  (^penal- 
ties, what  degree  of  punishment,  they  should^e  forced. 
You  are  indeed  so  gracious  to  them,  that  yon  renounce 
the  severities  and  penalties  hitherto  made  use  of.  You 
tell  us,  they  should  be  but  moderate  penalties.  But  if 
we  ask  you  what  are  moderate  penalties,  you  confess 
you  cannot  tell  us.  jSo  that  by  moderate  here  you  yet 
mean  nothing.  You  tell  us,  ^<  the  outward  force  to  be 
applied  should  be  duly  tempered.''  But  what  that  due 
temper  is,  you  do  not  or  cannot  say ;  and  so  in  e£^ 
it  signifies  just  nothing.  Yet  if  in  this  you  are  not 
plain  and  direct,  all  the  rest  of  your  design  will  signify 
nothing;  for  it  being  to  have  some  men,  and  to  aome 
end,  punished ;  yet  if  it  cannot  be  found  what  ponish- 
ment  is  to  be  used,  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  you  have 
said,  utterly  useless.  You  tell  us  modestly,  that  '^  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  just  measure  of  the  punishment 
will  require  some  consideration."  If  the  faults  were  pie- 
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clsely  determined,  and  could  be  proved,  it  would  re- 
quire no  more  consideration  to  determine  the  measure 
of  the  punishment,  in  this,  than  it  would  in  any  other 
case,  where  those  were  known.  But  where  the  fault 
is  undefined,  and  the  guilt  not  to  be  proved,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  found  in  this  present  business  of  exa- 
-mining ;  it  vnll  without  doubt  require  consideration  to 
proportion  the  force  to  the  design.  Just  so  much  con* 
sideration  as  it  will  require  to  fit  a  coat  to  the  moon, 
or  projportion  a  shoe  to  the  feet  of  those  who  inhabit 
har ;  for  to  proportion  a  punishment  to  a  fault  that  you 
do  not  name,  and  so  we  in  charity  ought  to  think  you 
do  not  yet  know ;  and  a  fault  that  when  you  have  named 
it,  will  be  impossible  to  be  proved  who  are  or  are  not 
guilty  of  it ;  will  I  suppose  require  as  much  considera- 
tion, as  to  fit  a  shoe  to  feet  whose  size  and  shape  are  not 
known. 

However,  you  offer  some'  measures  whereby  to  regu- 
late your  punishments ;  which,  when  they  are  looked 
into,  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  good  as  none;  they 
being  impossible  to  be  any  rule  in  the  case.  The  first 
is  ^'  so  much  force,  or  such  penalties  as  are  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  discretion, 
and  not  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  to  weigh 
matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially,  and  with- 
out which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do  this."  Where  it 
is  to  be  observed : 

1.  That  who  are  these  men  of  common  discretion  is 
as  hard  to  know,  as  to  know  what  is  a  fit  degree  of  pu- 
nishment in  the  case ;  and  so  you  do  but  regulate  one 
uncertainty  by  another.  Some  men  will  be  apt  to 
thinks  that  be  who  will  not  weigh  matters  g£  religion, 
which  are  of  infinite  concernment  to  him,  without  pu- 
nishnent,  cannot  in  reason  be  thought  a  man  of  com- 
mon discretion.  Many  women,  of  common  discretion 
enough  to  manage  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  families, 
are  not  able  to  read  a  page  in  an  ordinary  author,  or 
to  understand  and  give  an  account  what  it  means, 
when  read  to  them«  Many  men,  of  common  discretion 
in  their  callings,  are  not  able  to  iudge  when  an  argu- 
ment is  conclusive  or  no ;  much  less  to  trace  it  througb 
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a  long  traiit  of  consequences.  What  pwaltties  shdlbe 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  such,  who  upon  examination^ 
I  fear,  will  not  be  found  to  make  the  least  part  of  man- 
kind,  to  examine  and  weigh  matters  of  religion  care* 
fully  and  impartially?  The  law  allows  all  to  have 
common  discretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guar- 
dians or  bedlam  j  so  that,  in  effect,  your  men  of  com- 
mon discretion  are  all  men,  not  judged  ideots  or  mad« 
men :  and  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  all  men 
of  common  discretion,  are  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail 
with  all  men,  but  ideots  and  madmen.  Which  what  a 
measure  it  is  to  regulate  penalties  by,  let  all  men  of 
common  discretion  judge. 

2.  Yoji  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  all  men  of 
the  same  degree  of  discretion  are  not  apt  to  be  moyed 
by  the  same  degree  of  penalties.  Some  are  of  a  mote 
yielding,  some  of  a  more  stiff  temper ;  and  what  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevail  on  one,  is  not  half  enough  to  move 
the  other ;  though  both  men  of  common  discretion  t 
so  that  common  discretion  will  be  here  of  no  use  tQ  de* 
termine  the  measure  of  punishment :  especially  when 
in  the  same  clause  you  except  men  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  who  are  as  hard  to  be  known,  as  what 
you  seek,  viz.  the  just  proportions  of  punishment?  ne- 
cessary to  prevail  with  men  to  consider,  examine^  and 
weigh  matters  of  religion  ;  wherein,  if  a  man  tells  you 
he  has  considered,  he  has  weighed,  he  has  examined, 
and  so  goes  on  in  his  former  course }  it  is  impossible  for 
you  ever  to  know  whether  he  has  done  his  duty,  or 
whether  he  be  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate ;  so 
that  this  exception  signifies  just  nothing. 

There  are  many  things,  in  your  use  of  force  and  pe* 
lialties,  different  from  any  I  ever  met  with  elsewhere. — 
One  of  them,  this  clause  of  yours  concerning  the  mea^ 
sure  of  punishments,  now  under  consideration,  ofkra 
me :  wherein  you  proportion  your  punishments  only  to 
the  yielding  and  corrigible,  not  to  the  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate $  contrary  to  the  common  discretion  which  has 
hitherto  made  laws  in  other  cases,  which  levels  the  ^ 
nishments  vg^inst  refractory  offenders,  and  nevf  r.$parM 
them  because  thoy  are  obstinate.    Thisi  however>  I  will 
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not  blame,  as  an  oversight  in  you.  Your  new  method, 
which  aims  at  such  impracticable  and  inconsistent  things 
as  laws  oannot  bear,  nor  penalties  be  useful  to,  forced 
yoii  to  it.  The  uselessness,  absurdity,  and  unreason* 
ableness  of  great  severities,  you  had  acknowledged  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs. '  Dissenters  you  would  have 
brought  to  consider  by  moderate  pensuties.  They  lie 
under  them ;  but  whether  they  have  considered  or  no, 
(for  that  you  cannot  tell)  they  still  continue  dissenters. 
What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Why,  the  incurable  are  to  be 
left  to  God,  as  you  tell  us,  p.  12.  Your  punishments 
were  not  meant  to  prevail  on  the  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  as  you  tell  us  here ;  and  so  whatever  be  the 
success,  your  punishments  are  however  justified. 

You  have  given  us  in  another  place  something  like 
another  boundary  to  your  moderate  penalties :  but  when 
examined,  it  proves  just  like  the  rest,  trifling  only,  in 
good  words,  so  put  together  as  to  have  no  direct  mean- 
ing ;  an  art  very  much  in  use  amongst  some  sort  of 
learned  n>en.  The  words  are  these :  ^^  such  penalties 
as  may  not  tempt  persons  who  have  any  concern  for 
their  eternal  salvation,  (and  those  who  have  none 
ought  not  to  be.  considered)  to  renounce  a  religion 
wtuch  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profess  one  which 
tbey  do  not  believe  to  be  so."  If  by  any  concern,  you 
mean  a  true  concern  for  their  eternal  salvation,  by 
this  rule  you  may  make  your  punishments  as  great  as 
you  please ;  and  all  the  severities  you  have  disclaimed 
may  be  brought  in  play  again :  for  none  of  those  will 
be  able  to  make  a  man,  ^*  who  is  truly  concerned  for 
his  eternal  salvation,  renounce  a  religion  he  believes 
to  be  true,  or  profess  one  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
so/'  If  by  those  who  have  any  concern,  you  mean 
sQch  who  have  some  faint  wishes  for  happiness  here* 
after,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  things  go  well  with 
them  in  the  other  world,  but  will  venture  nothing  in 
this  world  for  it ;  these  the  moderatest  punishments  you 
can  imagine  will  make  change  their  religion.  It  by 
»iy  wncern,  you  mean  whatever  may  be  between  these 
t«va;  the  degrees  are  so  infinite,  that  to  propcfftion 
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your  punishments  by  that,  is  to  have  no  measure  6f 
them  at  all. 

One  thing  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  in  this  pass^ 
uge,  before  I  leave  it :  and  that  is,  that  you  say  here, 
"  those  who  have  no  concern  for  their  salvation,  de- 
serve not  to  be  considered/'  In  other  parts  of  your 
letter,  you  pretend  to  have  compassion  on  the  careless, 
and  provide  remedies  for  them  :  but  here,  of  a  sudden, 
your  charity  fails  you  ;  and  you  give  them  up  to  eter- 
nal perdition,  without  the  least  regard,  the  least  pity, 
and  say  they  deserve  not  to  be  considered.  Our  Sa- 
viour's rule  was,  "  the  sick  and  not  the  whole  need  a  phy- 
sician.** Your  rule  here  is,  those  that  are  careless,  are 
not  to  be  considered,  but  are  to  be  left  to  themselves. 
This  would  seem  strange,  if  one  did  not  observe  what 
drew  you  to  it.  You  perceived  that  if  the  magistrate 
'was  to  use  no  punishments  but  such  as  would  make  tio- 
"body  change  their  religion,  he  was  to  use  none  at  all : 
for  the  Careless  would  be  brought  to  the  national  church, 
with  any  slight  punishments ;  and  when  they  are  once 
there,  you*  are,  it  seems,  satisfied,  and  look  no  farther 
after  them.  So  that  by  your  own  measures,  *•  if  the 
careless,  and  those  who  have  no  concern  for  their  eter- 
nal salvation,"  are  to  be  regarded  and  taken  care  of; 
if  the  salvation  of  their  souls  is  to  be  promoted,  there 
is  to  be  no  punishment  used  at  all ;  and  therefore  yoii 
leave  them  out,  as  not  to  be  considered. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  con- 
cerning the  measure  of  the  punishments,  and  that  is  the 
length  of  their  duration.  Moderate  punishments  that 
are  continued,  that  men  find  no  end  of,  know  no  way 
out  of,  sit  heavy,  and  become  immoderately  uneasy. 
Dissenters  you  would  have  punished,  to  make  theni 
consider.  Your  penalties  have  had  the  effect  on  them 
you'  intended ;  they  have  made  them  consider ;  and 
they  have  done  their  utmost  in  considering.  What  now 
must  be  done  with  them  ?  They  must  be  punished  on  j 
for  they  are  still  dissenters.  If  it  were  just,  if  you  hid 
reason  at  first  to  punish  a  dissenter,  to  make  him  consider, 
when  you  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  considered  al- 
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ready  ;  it  is  as  just,  and  you  have  as  much  reason  to 
punish  him  on,  eyen  v^hen  he  has  performed  what  your 
punishments  were  designed  for,  when  he  has  considered, 
but  yet  remains  a  dissenter.  For  I  may  justly  suppose, 
and  you  must  grant,  that  a  man  may  remain  a  dissenter, 
after  all  the  consideration  your  moderate  penalties  can 
bring  him  to  \  when  we  see  greater  punishments,  even 
those  severities  you  disown,  as  too  great,  are  not 
able  to  make  men  consider  so  far  as  to  be  convinced, 
and  brought  over  to  the  national  church. 

If  your  punishments  may  not  be  inflicted,  on.  men, 
to  make  them  consider,  who  have  or  may  have  consi- 
dered already,  for  aught  you  know  ;  then  dissenters  are 
never  to  be  once  punished,  no  more  than  any  other 
sort  of  men.  If  dissenters  are  to  be  punished,  to  make 
them  consider,  whether  they  have  considered  or  no  \ 
then  their  punishments,  though  they  do  consider,  must 
never  cease,  as  long  as  they  are  dissenters  \  which  whe* 
ther  it  be  to  punish  them  only  to  bring  them  to  consi- 
der, let  all  men  judge.  This  I  am  sure  ;  punishments, 
in  your  method,  must  either  never  begin  upon  dissent- 
ers, or  never  cease.  And  so,  pretend  moderation  as 
you  please,  the  punishments  which  your  method  re- 
quires must  be  either  very  immoderate,  or  none  at  all. 

And  now,  you  having  yielded  to  our  author,  and  that 
upon  very  good  reasons  which  you  yourself  urge,  and 
which  I  shall  set  down  in  your  own  words,  "  that  to 
prosecute  men  with  fire  and  sword,  or  to  deprive  them 
of  their  estates,  to  maim  them  with  corporal  punishT 
ments^  to  starve  and  torture  them  in  noisome  prisons, 
and  in  the  end  even  to  take  away  their  lives,  to  make 
them  Christians,  is  but  an  ill  way  of  expressing  men*s 
desire  of  the  salvation  of  those  whom  they  treat  in  this 
manner.  And  that  it  will  be  sexy  difficult  to  persuade 
men  of  sense,  that  he  who  with  dry  eyes  and  satisfac- 
tion of  mind  can  deliver  his  brother  to  the  executioner, 
to  be  burnt  alive,  does  sincerely  and  heartily  concern 
himself  to  save  that  brother  from  the  flames  of  hell  in 
the  world  to  come.  And  that  these  methods  are  so 
very  improper,  in  respect  to  the  design  of  them,  that 
they  usually  produce  the  quite  contrary  effect.     For 
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vrhereas  all  the  use  which  force  can  have  for  the  ad- 
vancing true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  (as 
has  already  been  showed)  by  disposing  men  to  submit 
to  instruction,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons 
which  are  offered,  for  the  enlightening  their  minds, 
and  discovering  the  truth  to  them ;  these  cruelties 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  commonly  looked  upon  as 
so  just  a  prejudice  against  any  religion  that  uses  them, 
as  makes  it  needless  to  look  any  farther  into  it ;  and  to 
tempt  men  to  reject  it,  as  both  false  and  detestable, 
without  ever  vouchsafing  to  consider  the  rational 
grounds  and  motives  of  it.  This  effect  they  seldom 
fail  to  work  upon  the  sufferers  of  them  ;  and  as  to  the 
spectators,  if  they  be  not  beforehand  well  instructed 
in  those  grounds  and  motives,  they  will  be  much  tempted 
likewise,  not  only  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  such 
a  religion,  but  withal  to  judge  much  more  favourably 
of  that  of  the  sufferers  ;  who,  they  will  be  apt  to  think, 
would  not  expose  themselves  to  such  extremities,  which 
they  might  avoid  by  compliance,  if  they  were  not  tho- 
roughly satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.'*  And 
upon  thes6  reasons  you  conclude,  "  that  these  severities 
are  utterly  unapt  and  improper  for  the  bringing  men 
to  embrace  that  truth  which  must  save  them.'*  Again^ 
you  having  acknowledged,  that  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  is  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his 
religion."  And  again,  *«  that  the  rigour  of  laws  and 
force  of  penalties  are  not  capable  to  convince  and  change 
men's  minds."  And  yet  farther,  "  that  you  do  not  re- 
quire that  men  should  have  no  rule  but  the  religion  of 
the  court ;  or  that  they  should  be  put  under  a  necessity 
to  quit  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  oppose  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  blindly  resign 
up  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  governors ;  but  that 
the  power  you  ascribe  to  the  magistrate,  is  given  him 
to  bring  men  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion.'* 
Now  you  having,  I  say,  granted  this,  whereby  you  di- 
rectly condemn  and  abolish  all  laws  that  have  been 
made  here,  or  any  where  else,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  to 
compel  men  to  conformity ;  I  think  the  author,  and 
who  soever  else  are  most  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
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might  be  content  with  the  toleration  you  allow,  by  coiv- 
demning  the  laws  about  religion,  now  in  force;  and 
are  testified,  until  you  had  made  your  new  method  con- 
sistent and  practicable,  by  telling  the  world  plainly  and 
directly, 

1.  Who  are  to  be  punished. 

2.  For  what. 

3.  With  what  punishments. 

4.  How  long. 

5.  What  advantage  to  true  religion  it  would  be,  if 
magistrates  every  where  did  so  punish. 

6.  And  lastly,  whence  the  magistrate  had  commis- 
sion  to  do  so. 

When  you  have  done  this  plainly  and  intelligiblyi 
without  keeping  in  the  uncertainty  of  general  express 
sions,  and  without  supposing  all  along  your  church  in 
the  right,  and  your  religion  the  true ;  which  can  no 
more  be  allowed  to  you  in  this  case,  whatever  your 
church  or  religion  be,  than  it  can  be  to  a  papist  or  a 
Lutheran,  a  presbyterian  or  anana  baptist ;  nay,  no  more 
to  you^  than  it  can  be  allowed  to  a  Jew  or  a  Mahometan  ; 
when,  I  say,  you  have,  by  settling  these  points,  framed 
the  parts  of  your  new  engine,  set  it  together,  and  showed 
that  it  will  work,  without  doing  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  world ;  I  think  then  men  may  be  content  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  But  imagining  this,  and  an  engine  to  show 
the.  perpetual  motion,  will  be  found  out  together,  I 
think  toleration  in  a  very  good  state,  notwithstanding 
your  answer  j  wherein  you  have  said  so  much  for  it, 
and  for  aught  I  see  nothing  against  it ;  unless  an  im-' 
practicable  chimera  be,  in  your  opinion,  something 
mightily  to  be  apprehended. 

We  have  now  seen  and  examined  the  main  of  your* 
treatise ;  and  therefore  I  think  I  might  here  end,  with^ 
out  going  any  farther.  But,  that  you  may  not  think 
yourself,  or  any  of  your  arguments  neglected,  I  will  go 
over  the  remainder,  and  give  you  my  thoughts  on  every 
thing  I  shall -meet  with  in  it,  that  seems  to  need  any 
answer.  In  one  place  you  argue  against  the  author 
thus :  •'  if  then  the  author's  fourth  proposition,"  as  yotf 
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call  it,  viz.  That  force  is  of  no  use  for  promoting  true 
religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls^  '*  be  not  true  (as 
perhaps  by  this  time  it  appears  it  is  not)  then  the^la^ 
proposition,  which  is  built  upon  it,  must  fall  with  it:** 
which  last  proposition  is  this,  viz.  '*  that  nobody  cau 
have  any  right  to  use  any  outward  force  or  compulsion 
to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  and  sq  to  salvation.*' 
If  this  proposition  were  built,  as  you  allege,  upon  that 
which  you  call  his  fourth,  then  indeed  if  the  fourth  fell, 
this  built  upon  it  would  fall  with  it.  .  But  that  not 
being  the  author's  proposition,  as  I  have.showed,  nor  this 
built  wholly  on  it,  but  on  other  reasons,  as  I  have  already 

{)roved,  and  any  one  may  see  in  several  parts  of  his 
etter,  particularly  p.  50,  51,  what  you  allege  falls  of 
itself 

The  business  of  the  next  paragraph  is  to  prove.  That 
if  "  force  be  useful,  then  somebody  must  certainly  have 
a  right  to  use  it.**  The  first  argumerit  you  go  about 
to  prove  it  by  is  this,  "  That  usefulness  is  as  good  an 
argument  to  prove  there  is  somewhere  a  right  to  use  it, 
as  uselessness  is  to  prove  nobody  has  such  a  right." 
If  you  consider  the  things  of  whose  usefulness  or  use- 
lessness we  are  speaking,  you  will  perhaps  be  of  another 
mind.  It  is  punishment,  or  force  used  in  punishing. 
Now  all  punishment  is  some  evil,  some  in,conveuience» 
some  suffering  j  by  taking  away  or  abridging  some  good 
thing,  which  he  who  is  punished  has  otherwise  a  right 
to.  Now  to  justify  the  bringing  any  such  evil  upon  any 
man,  two  things  are  requisite.  First,  That  he  who  does 
it  has  commission  and  power  so  to  do.  Secondly,  That  it 
be  directly  useful  for  the  procuring  some  greater  good. 
Whatever  punishment  one  man  uses  to  another,  with- 
out these  two  conditions,  whatever  he  may  pretend, 
proves  an  injury  and  injustice,  and  so  of  right  ought  to 
have  been  let  alone.  And  therefore,  though  usefulness, 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  makes  punishments 
just,  when  it  is  away,  may  hinder  punishments  from 
being  lawful  in  any  body's  hands ;  yet  usefulness^  when 
present,  being  but  one  of  those  conditions,  cannot  give 
the  other,  which  is  a  commission  to  punish  j  without 
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vfaieh  also  punishment  is  unlawful.  From  whence  it 
follows.  That  though  useless  punishment  be  unlawful 
from  any  hand,  yet  useful  punishment  from  ever^  hand 
is  not  lawful.  A  man  may  have  the  stone,  and  it  may 
be  useful,  more  than  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  use- 
ful, to  him  to  be  cut ;  but  yet  this  ^usefulness  will  nc^ 
justify  the  most  skilful  surgeon  in  the  world,  by  force 
to  make  him  endure  the  pain  and  hazard  o£  cutting ; 
because  he  has  no  commission,  no  ri^ht,  without  the 
patient's  own  consent,  to  do  so.  Nor  is  it  a  good  argu- 
ment, cutting  will  be  useful  to  him,  therefore  there  is 
a  right  somewhere  to  cut  him,  whether  he  will  or  no. 
Much  less  will  there  be  an  argument  for  any  right,  if 
there  be  only  a  possibility  that  it  may  prove  useful 
indirectly  and  by  accident. 

Your  other  argument  is  this :  If  force  or  punishment 
be  of  necessary  use,  **  then  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use  it ;  unless  we 
will  say  (what  without  impiety  cannot  be  said)  that 
the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things 
has  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for 
the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the 
good  of  souls."  If  your  way  of  arguing  be  true,  it 
is  demonstration,  that  force  is  not  of  necessary  use» 
For  I  argue  thus,  in  your  form :  We  must  acknowledge 
force  not  to  be  of  necessary  use ;  '*  unless  we  will  say 

grhat  without  impiety  cannot  be  said)  that  the  wise 
isposer  and  Governor  of  all  things  did  not,  for  above 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  furnish  his  church 
with  competent  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour 
in  tiie  world,  and  the  good  of  souls."  It  is  for  you 
to  consider  whether  these  arguments  be  conclusive  or 
00.  Tbis  I  am  sure,  the  one  is  as  conclusive  as  the 
other.  But  if  your  supposed  usefulness  places  a  right 
somewhere  to  use  it,  pray  tell  me  in  whose  hands  it 
places  it  in  Turkey,  Persia,  or  China,  or  any  country 
where  Christians  of  different  churches  live  under  a 
heathen  or  Mahometata  sovereign  ?  And  if  you  cannot 
tell  me  in  whme  hands  it  places  it  there,  as  I  believe  you 
will  find  it  pretty  hard  to  do ;  there  are  then,  it  seems^ 
some  places  where,  upon  your  supposition  of  the  neces- 
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sary  usefulness  of  force,  '*  the  wise  and  benign  Governor 
and  Disposer  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  men  with 
competent  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  and 
the  good  of  souls ;"  unless  you  will  grant,  that  the 
**  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things 
hath,  for  the  promoting  of  his  honour  and  the  good 
of  souls,  placed  a  power  in  Mahometan  or  heathen 
princes  to  punish  Christians,  to  bring  them  to  consider 
reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince  them/' 
But  this  is  the  advantage  of  so  fine  an  invention,  as 
that  of  force  doing  some  service  indirectly  and  at  a  di- 
stance ;  which  usefulness,  if  we  may  believe  you,  places 
a  right  in  Mahometan  or  pagan  princes'  hands,  to  use 
force  upon  Christians ;  for  tear  lest  mankind  in  those 
countries  should  be  unfurnished  with  means  for  the  pro- 
moting God's  honour  and  the  good  of  souls.  For  thus 
you  argue :  ^  if  there  be  so  great  use  of  force,  then 
there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use  it.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  right  somewhere,  where  should  it  be  but  in  the 
civil  sovereign  ?"  Who  can  deny  now,  but  that  you 
have  taken  care,  great  care,  for  the  promoting  of  truth 
and  the  Christian  religion  ?  But  yet  it  is  as  hard  for  me, 
I  confess,  and  I  believe  for  others,  to  conceive  how  you 
should  think  to  do  any  service  to  truth  and  the  Christian 
religion,  by  putting  a  right  into  Mahometans'  or  hea- 
thens' hands  to  punish  christians ;  as  it  was  for  vou  to 
conceive  how  the  author  should  think  **  to  do  any 
service  to  the  truth,  and  the  Christian  religion,''  by 
exempting  the  professors  of  it  from  punishment  every 
where,  since  there  are  more  pa^n,  Mahometan,  and 
erroneous  princes  in  the  world,  Uian  orthodox ;  truth, 
and  the  Christian  religion,  taking  the  world  as  we  find 
it,  is  sure  to  be  more  punished  and  suppressed,  than 
error  and  falsehood. 

The  author  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  no* 
body  at  all,  of  any  rank  or  condition,  had  a  power  to 

J>unish,  torment,  or  use  any  man  ill,  for  matters  of  re- 
igion ;  you  tell  us  **  you  do  not  yet  understand,  why 
clergymen  are  not  as  capable  of  such  power  as  other 
men.''  I  do  not  remember  that  the  author  any  where,  by 
excepting  ecclesiastics  more  than  others,  gave  you  any 
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occasion  to  show  your  concern  in  this  point.  Had  he 
foreseen  that  this  would  have  touched  you  so  nearly, 
and  that  you  set  your  heart  so  much  upon  the  clergy's 
power  ofpunishing ;  it  is  like  he  would  have  told  yoii, 
ne  thought  ecclesiastics  as  capable  of  it  as  any  men ; 
and  that  if  forwardness  and  diligence  in  the  exercise  of 
such  power  may  recommend  any  to  it,  clergymen  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  stand  fairest  for  it.  Jdowever, 
you  do  well  to  put  in  your  claim  for  them,  though  the 
author  excludes  them  no  more  than  their  neighbours. 
Nay,  they  must  be  allowed  the  pretence  of  the  fairest 
title.  For  I  never  read  of  any  severities  that  were  to 
bring  men  to  Christ,  but  those  of  the  law  of  Moses ; 
which  is  therefore  called  a  pedagogue,  (Gal.  iii.  24.) 
And  the  next  verse  tells  us,  that  **  after  that  faith  is 
come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  But  yet 
if  we  are  still  to  be  driven  to  Christ  by  a  rod,  I  shall  not 
envy  them  the  pleasure  of  wielding  it :  only  I  desire 
them,  when  they  have  got  the  scourge  into  their  hands, 
to  remember  our  Saviour,  and  follow  his  example,  who 
never  used  it  but  once ;  and  that  they  would,  like  hiin, 
employ  it  only  to  drive  vile  and  scandalous  traffickers 
for  the  things  of  this  world  out  of  their  church,  rather  ' 
than  to  drive  whoever  they  can  into  it.  Whether  the 
latter  be  not  a  proper  method  to  make  their  church 
what  our  Saviour  there  pronounced  of  the  temple,  they 
who  use  it  were  best  look.  For,  in  matters  of  religion, 
none  are  so  easy  to  be  driven  as  those  who  have  nothing 
of  religion  at  all ;  and  next  to  them,  the  vicious,  the 
ignorant,  the  worldling,  and  the  hypocrite ;  who  care 
for  no  more  of  religion  but  the  name,  nor  no  more  of 
any  church  but  its  prosperity  and  power ;  and  who,  not 
unlike  those  described  by  our  Saviour,  (Luke  xx.  47) 
for  a  show  come  to,  or  cry  up  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
"that  they  may  devour  widows,  and  other  helpless 
people's  houses."  I  say  not  this  of  the  serious  professors 
of  any  church,  who  are  in  earnest  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. Such  lvalue,  who  conscientiously,  and  out  of  a 
sincere  persuasion,  embrace  any  religion,  though  differ- 
ent  from  mine,  and  in  a  way  I  think  mistaken.  But 
nobody  can  have  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  what 

i2 
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I  have  said,  of  those  who  are  wrought  upon  to  be  of 
any  church  by  secular  hopes  and  fears.  Those  truly 
place  trade  above  all  other  considerations,  and  mer* 
chandize  with  religion  itself,  who  regulate  their  choice 
by  worldly  profit  and  loss. 

You  endeavour  to  prove,  against  the  author,  that 
civil  society  is  not  instituted  only  for  civil  ends,  i.  e. 
the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  men^s  civil 
interests :  your  words  are :  **  I  must  say  that  our 
author  does  but  beg  the  question,  when  he  affirms  that 
the  commonwealth  is  constituted  only  for  the  procuring, 
preserving,  and  advancing  of  the  civil  interests  of 
the  members  of  it  That  commonwealths  are  insti* 
tuted  for  these  ends,  no  man  will  deny.  But  if  there 
be  any  other  ends  besides  these,  attainable  by  the 
civil  society  and  government,  there  is  no  reason  to 
affirm^  that  these  are  the  only  ends  for  which  they 
are  designed.  Doubtless  commonwealths  are  insti- 
tuted for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits  which  poll- 
tical  government  can  yield.  And  therefore,  if  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men  may  any  way 
be  procured  or  advanced  by  political  government, 
the  procuring  and  advancing  those  interests  must  in 
all  reason  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  civil  so- 
cieties, and  so,  consequently,  fall  within  the  compass 
of  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction."  I  have  set  down 
your  words  at  large,  to  let  the  reader  see,  that  you  of 
all  men  had  the  least  reason  to  tell  the  author,  he  does 
but  beg  the  question ;  unless  you  fnean  to  justify  your* 
self  by  the  pretence  of  his  example.  You  argue  thus: 
•*  If  there  be  any  other  ends  attainable  by  civil  society, 
then  civil  interests  are  not  the  only  ends  for  which, 
commonwealths  are  instituted.'*  And  how  do  you 
prove  there  be  other  ends  ?  Why  thus :  "  Doubtless 
commonwealths  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  of  aH 
the  benefits  which  political  government  can  yield." 
Which  is  as  clear  a  demonstration,  as  doubtless  can 
make  it  to  be.  The  question  is,  whether  civil  society 
be  instituted  only  for  civil  ends  ?  You  say,  no ;  and 
your  proof  is,  because  doubtless  it  is  instituted  for  other 
ends.    If  I  now  say,  doubtless  this  is  a  good  argument ; 
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i»  not  every  one  bound  without  more  ado  to  admit  it 
for  such  ?  If  not,  doubtless  you  are  in  danger  to  be 
thought  to  beg  the  question. 

But  notwithstanding  you  say  here,  that  the  author 
begs  the  question ;  in  the  following  page  you  tell  us,» 
**  That  the  author  ofiEers  three  considerations  which  seem 
to  him  abundantly  to  demonstrate,  that  the  civil  power 
neither  can,  nor  aught,  in  any  manner  to  be  extended 
to  the  salvation  of  souls."  He  does  not  then  beg  the 
question.  For  the  question  being,  "  Whether  civil  in- 
terest be  the  only  end  of  civil  society,'*  he  gives  this 
reason  for  the  negative,  "  That  civil  power  has  nothing 
to  do  with.the  salvation  of  souls ;"  and  offers  three  con* 
iiderations  for  the  proof  of  it.  For  it  will  always  be  a 
good  consequence,  that,  if  the  civil  power  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  salvation  of  souls,  "  then  civil  interest 
is  the  only  end  of  civil  society.'*  And  the  reason  of  it 
is  plain ;  because  a  man  having  no  other  interest,  but 
either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come ;  if  the  end 
of  civil  society  reach  not  to  a  man's  interest  in  the 
other  world,  all  which  is  comprehended  in  the  salvation 
of  bis  soul,  it  is  plain  that  the  sole  end  of  civil  society 
IB  civil  interest,  under  which  the  author  comprehends 
the  good  things  of  this  world. 

And  now  let  us  examine  tile  truth  of  your  main  po- 
sition, viz.  *^  That  civil  society  is  instituted  for  the  at- 
taining aU  the  benefits  that  it  may  any  way  yield." 
Whieh,  if  true,  then  this  position  must  be  true,  viz. 
^  Hiat  all  societies  whatsoever  are  instituted  for  the  at- 
taining all  the  benefits  that  they  may  any  way  yield  ;'* 
there  being  nothing  peculiar  to  civil  society  in  the  case, 
why  that  society  should  be  instituted  for  the  attaining 
9II  the  benefits  it  can  any  way  yield,  and  other  societies 
act  By  which  argument  it  will  follow,  that  all  socie- 
ties ane  instituted  for  one  and  the  same  end :  f.  e.  **  for 
the  att^ing  all  the  benefits  that  they  can  any  way 
yield."  By  which  account  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  church  and  state ;  a  commonwealth  and  an 
acmy ;  or  between  a  family,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
Iiwy$  ail  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  distinct 
sorti  of  acttifilaeB,  instituted  for  different  enda.    If  yout 
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hypothesis  hold  good,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  famfly  must 
be  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  administer  the  sacraments ; 
and  one  business  of  an  army  to  teach  languages,  and 
propagate  religion  ;  because  these  are  benefits  some  way 
or  other  attainable  by  those  societies :  unless  you  take 
want  of  commission  and  authority  to  be  a  sufficient  im* 
pediment :  and  that  will  be  so  too  in  other  cases. 

It  is  a  benefit  to  have  true  knowledge  and  philosophy 
embraced  and  assented  to,  in  any  civil  society  or  go- 
vernment. But  will  you  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
benefit  to  the  society,  or  one  of  the  ends  of  government, 
that  all  who  are  not  peripatetics  should  be  punished,  to 
make  men  find  out  the  truth,  and  profess  it.  This  in- 
deed  might  be  thought  a  fit  way  to  make  some  men 
embrace  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  but  not  a  proper 
way  to  find  the  truth.  For  perhaps  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losophy  may  not  be  true  ;  perhaps  a  great  many  may 
have  not  time  nor  parts  to  study  it ;  perhaps  a  great 
many  who  have  studied  it,  cannot  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth,  nor  one  of  the  ends  of  it,  that  these 
members  of  the  society  should  be  disturbed  and  dis* 
eased  to  no  purpose,  when  they  are  guilty  of  no  fault. 
For  just  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  civil 
society,  that  men  should  be  punished  in  Denmark,  for 
not  being  Lutherans ;  in  Geneva,  for  not  being  Calvin- 
ists ;  and  in  Vienna,  fornot  being  papists ;  as  a  means 
to  make  them  find  out  the  true  religion.  For  so,  upon 
your  grounds,  men  must  be  treated  in  those  places,  as 
well  as  in  England,  for  not  being  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. And  then  I  beseech  you,  consider  the  great  be- 
nefit will  accrue  to  men  in  society  by  this  method ;  and 
I  suppose  it  will  be  a  hard  thin^  for  you  to  prove, 
that  ever  civil  governments  were  instituted  to  punish 
men  for  not  being  of  this  or  that  sect  in  religion ;  how- 
ever by  accident,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  it  may 
be  an  occasion  to  one  perhaps  of  a  thousand,  or  an  hun- 
dred, to  study  that  controversy,  which  is  all  you  expect 
from  it.  If  it  be  a  benefit,  pray  tell  me  wnat  benefit 
it  is.  A  civil  benefit  it  cannot  be.  For  men's  civil 
interests  are  disturbed^  injured,  and  impaired  by  it 
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And  what  apiiitual  benefit  that  can  ba  to  any  multitude 
of  men,  to  be  nunished  for  dissenting  from  a  false  or 
erroneous  profession,  I  would  have  you  find  out :  un- 
less.it  be  a  spiritual  benefit  to  be  in  danger  to  be  driven 
into  a  wrong  way.  For  if  in  all  differing  sects,  all  but 
one  is  in  the  wrong,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  that 
from  which  one  dissents,  and  is  punished  for  dissenting 
from,  is  the  wrong. 

I  grant  it  is  past  doubt,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so 
covetous  of  good,  that  no  one  would  have  excluded 
from  any  action  he  does,  or  from  any  institution  he  is 
concerned  in,  any  manner  of  good  or  benefit  that  it 
might  any  way  yield.  And  if  this  be  your  meaning,  it 
will  not  be  denied  you.  But  then  you  speak  very  im- 
properly^  or  rather  very  mistakenly,  if  you  call  such  be* 
nefits  as  may  any  way,  i.  e.  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance, 
or  by  accident,  be  attained  by  civil  or  any  other  soci- 
ety, the  ends  for  which  it  is  instituted.  Nothing  can  "  in 
reason  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ends  of  any  society," 
but  what  may  in  reason  be  supposed  to  be  designed  by 
those  who  enter  into  it.  Now  nobody  can  in  reason 
suppose,  that  any  one  entered  into  civil  society  for  the 
procuring,  securing,  or  advancing  the  salvation  of  his 
soul ;  when  he,  for  that  end,  needed  not  the  force  of 
civil  society.  "  The  procuring,  therefore,  securing, 
and  advancing  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest  of 
men,  cannot  in  reason  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ends 
of  civil  societies ;"  though  perhaps  it  might  so  fall  out, 
that  in  some  particular  instance,  some  man's  spiritual 
interest  might  be  advanced  by  your  or  any  other  way 
of  applying  civil  force.  A  nobleman,  whose  chapel  is 
decayed  or  fallen,  may  make  use  of  his  dining-room 
for  praying  and  preaching.  Yet  whatever  benefit  were 
attauiable  by  this  use  of  the  room,  nobody  can  in  rea- 
son' reckon  this  among  the  ends  for  which  it  was  built ; 
no  more  than  the  accidental  breeding  of  some  bird  in 
any  part  of  it,  though  it  were  a  benefit  it  yielded,  could 
in  reason  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  building  the 
house. 

But,  say  you,  ^*  doubtless  commonwealths  are  insti- 
tuted for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits  which  political 
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g6vetnmenl  can  yield ;  and  ther^bre  if  the  spirttesbnid 
eternal  interests  of  men  may  any  way  be  pracuned  or 
advanced  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and 
advancing  those  interests^  must  in  all  reason  be  rec- 
koned amongst  the  ends  of  civil  society,  and  so  conse- 
quently fall  within  the  compass  of  the  magistrate's 
jurisdiction."  Upon  the  same  grounds,  I  thus  reason : 
Doubtless  churches  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  of 
all  the  benefits  which  ecclesiastical  government  can 
yield :  and  therefore,  if  the  temporal  and  secnhr  m- 
terests  of  men  may  any  way  be  procured  or  advano^d 
by  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  procuring  and  advandng 
those  interests  must  in  all  reason  be  reckoned  among 
the  ends  of  religious  societies,  and  so  consequently  fall 
within  the  compass  of  churchmen's  jurisdiction.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  openly  made  its  advantage  of  ^^  ae» 
cular  interests  to  be  procured  or  advanced,  indirectly, 
and  at  a  distance,  and  in  orttine  ad  spiritwxUa  /'  all 
which  ways,  if  I  mistake  not  English,  are  comprehended 
under  vour  **  any  way/'  But  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  of  the  reformed  churches  have  hitherto  dtrertly 
professed  it.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  And 
if  the  commonwealth  once  invades  the  spiritual  ensb^of 
the  church,  by  meddling  with  the  salvation  of  adds, 
which  she  has  always  been  so  tender  of,  who  can  dbny 
that  the  church  should  have  liberty  to  make  herad^ 
some  amends  by  reprisals  ? 

But,  sir,  however  you  and  I  may  argue  from  wrang 
suppositions,  yet  unless  the  apostle,  £^«  iv.  whese  he 
recKona  up  the  church-officers  which  Christ  hath  inati* 
toted  in  his  church,  had  told  us  they  were  for  some 
other  ends  than  **  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  fat 
tfae  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ ;"  the  advancing  of  their  secular  intereats 
will  scarce  be  allowed  to  be  their  business,  or  wilJiio 
the  compass  of  their  jurisdiction.  Nor  till  it  can  be* 
shown  that  civil  society  is  instituted  for  spiritual:  ends, 
<Nr  that  the  magistrate  has  commission  to  interpose  his: 
authority,  or  use  force  in  matters  of  religion ;.  ycmr 
supposkioa  *^  of  spiritual  benefits  indirect^  and^at  a 
divtanee  lattainaUe''  hy  political  govccmMnt,  wiU  nsror 
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pvchre'^tiie  adhmcing  of  tboie  imferert»  by  fiuree  to  be 
the  mi^istrafte's  business,  ''and  to  fall  within  the  com* 
pass  of  ius  jurisdiction."  And  till  then  the  force  of 
tlie  arguments  which  the  author  has  brought  against 
k^  in  the  Iflth  and  following  pages  of  his  letter,  will 
boldgoodk 

:  Commonwealths^  or  civil  societies  and  governments, 
if  jou  will  believe  the  judicious  Mx.  Hooker,  are^  as 
St«  Peter  calls  them,  (1  Pet.  ii.  IS)  ^fdu^wUni  %llin$,  iht 
eontiivance  and  institution  of  man ;  imd  he  shows  there 
£or  what  essdi  viz.  ^*  for  the  puni^unent  of  evil-doers, 
and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well."  I  do  not  find 
way  wjftere,  that  it  is  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
are  not  in  church-communion  witii  the  ma^strate,  to 
make  them  study  controvearsies  in.  religion,  or  hearken 
to  those  who  will  tell  them  '**  they  have  miistaken  tibeir 
way,  and  ofier  to  show  than  the  right  one.'^  You 
most  allow  them  such  a  commission,  if  you  say  it  is  from 
6od.  And'  in  all  sodettes  instituted  by  man,  the  ends 
of  them  can  be  no  other  than  what  the  institntors  ap- 
pointed f  winch  I  am  sure  coilid  not  be  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  interest..  For  they  could  not  stipulate  about 
these  one  with  another,  nor  submit  this  interest  to  the 
|Niweo  of  the  society,  or  any  sovereign  they  should  set 
omeriL  There  arenationa  in  tho  West  inches,, which 
jwve  lUT'odier  ^id  of  their  society  but  their  mutual  de* 
fencae  against  their  connhon  enemies.  In  these,  their 
captain,,  or  prince^  is  sovereign-comoumder  in  time  of 
war  f  but  in  time  of  peace,  neidier  he  nor  any  body  else 
hBa.anjrairthQti<yover  any»ofllie  sociiety.  .  Youcaimot 
dany  but .  other,  even  temporal  ends,  are  attainable  by 
these  oommoiciraaltfas,  if  they  had  been  otherwise  in- 
sBtiiaited  and  appointed  to  tbese  ends.  But  all  your 
sajrag,  *^  doubtless  commonwealths  are  instituted  for 
Ae  attaMmg  of  all  the  benefits  -  which  they  caai  yield,'* 
will  .not  gbre  authority  to  any  one  ornore,  in.  such  « 
aooie^t  hy  politiGal.  government  or  force,,  to  jMfocure 
doBB^y  or  mdiraotly  other  benefits  than  t^»t  ficnr  whick 
ib  waadnatitntBd :  and  tfaenfore  tbeM  ItfnLis  not  within^ 
tiw  Gonpfl8$  of  liiosa'prioees'  inrisdictkm  to  pvnish  anu 
««  «f  l£e  8»efy far  iojiaiiv  «>otiul^^  be<»a«  he-It^ 
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no  commission  so  to  do ;  whatever  reason  you  may  tlMD 
there  is,  that  that  should  be  reckoned  amongst  tiie  ends 
of  their  society. 

But  to  conclude :  your  argument  has  that  defect  in  it 
which  turns  it  upon  yourself.  And  that  is»  tiiat  tiie 
procuring  and  advancing  the  spiritual  and  eternal  ia** 
terests  of  souls,  your  way,  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  socie^: 
and  so  upon  your  own  supposition,  **  the  procuring  and 
advancing  the  spiritual  interest  of  souls,  any  way,  can^ 
not  be  one  of  the  ends  of  civil  society;''  unless  the 
iH*ocuring  and  advancing  the  spiritual  interest  of  aocds, 
xa  a  way  proper  to  do  more  harm  than  good  towarda 
the  salvation  of  souls,  be  to  be  accounted  such  a  benefit 
as  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  civil  societies.  For  that 
yours  is  such  a  way,  I  have  proved  already.  So  that 
were  it  hard  to  prove  that  political  government,  whose 
only  instrument  is  force,  could  no  way  by  force,  how^ 
ever,  applied,  4nore  advance  than  hinder  the  spiritaai 
and  eternal  interest  of  men;  yet  having  proved  it 
against  your  particular  new  way  of  applying  force,  I 
have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  author's  doctrine. from 
any  thing  you  have  said  against  it.  Which  is  enough 
for  my  present  puipose. 

Your  next  page  tells  us,  that  this  reasoning  of  the 
author,  viz.  ^  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  <!aanot 
be  extended  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  because  the 
care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  the  maffistrate,  is 
proving  the  thing  by  itself."  As  if  you  should  say^ 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  could  not  extend  yonr  power 
to  meddle  with  the  money  of  a  young  gentleman  yoa. 
travelled  with  as  tutor,  because  the  care  of  his  money 
was  not  committed  to  you,  were  proving  the  thing  by 
itself.  For  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have  tbe 
power  of  his  money ;  it  may  be  intrusted  to  a  steward 
who  travels  with  him ;  or  it  may  be  left  to  himself.  I£ 
you  have  it,  it  is  but  a  delegated  power*  And,  in  ail 
delegated  powers,  I  thought  this  a  fair  proof:  you  have 
it  not,  or  cannot  use  it,  which  is  what  the  author  measa. 
here  by  extended  to,  because  it  is  not  committed  to  yon» 
In  the  summing  up  of  this  argument,  (p.  20)  the 
author  says,  *'  nobody  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  com^ 
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n»>tt«ealtiis»  &c.  hath  any  title  to  invade  the 
ri^hrts  and  worldly  goods  of  another,  upon  pretence 
of  religion."  Which  is  an  exposition  of  what  he  means 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  argument,  by  "the  magistrate's 
power  cannot  be  extended  to  the  salvation  of  souls." 
So.  that  if  we  take  these  last  cited  words  equivalent  to 
those  in  the  former  place,  his  proof  will  stand  thus» 
'<  the  magistrate  has  no  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights 
or  worldly  goods  of  any  one  upon  pretence  of  religion  i^ 
because  the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  him." 
Tim  is  the  same  in  the  author's  sense  with  the  former. 
And  whether  either  this,  or  that,  be  a  proving  the  same 
thing  by  itself,  we  must  leave  to  others  to  judge. 

Yon  quote  the  author's  argument,  which  he  brings 
to  prove  that  the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  the 
magistri^  in  these  words ;  *'  it  is  not  committed  to 
him  by  Grod,  because  it  appears  not  that  God  has  ever 
given  any  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another, 
as  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion."  This,  when 
first  I  read  it,  I  confess  I  thought  a  good  argument. 
But  you  say,  "  tliis  is  quite  beside  the  business ;"  and 
the  reason  you  give  is,  ^*  for  the  authority  of  the  ma* 
gistrate  is  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  to  his  re-< 
%ion,.but  only  an  authority  to  procure  all  his  subjects 
t&  means  of  discovering  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
to  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  none 
rraiain  ignorant  of  it,"  &c.  I  fear,  sir,  you  forget 
yooiBef.  The  author  was  not  writing  against  yout 
new  hypothesis  before  it  was  known  in  the  world* 
He  may  be  excused  if  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
to  argue  against  a  notion  which  was  not  yet  started* 
He  had  in  view  only  the  laws  hitherto  made,  and  the 
ranishmentfi  in  matters  of  religion  in  use  in  the  world. 
The  penalties,  as  I  take  it,  are  lain  on  men  .for  being 
indifferent  ways  of  religion.  Which,  what  is  it  other, 
but  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  their  own,  and  to 
oenform  themselves  to  that  from  which  they  differ?  If 
this  be  not  to  compel  them  to  the  magistrate's  religion^ 
pay  tell  us  what  is  ?  This  must  be  necessarily  so  un- 
decstood ;  unless  it  caabe  supposed  that  the  law  intends 


not  to  hare  that  done^  wHch  widi  penalties  it  oom^ 
mands  to  be  done ;  or  that  punishments  are  not  com* 
pnlsimi,  not  that  eompiiUion  the  authw  complains  of. 
The  law  says,  '*  do  diis  and  live ;''  embrace  this  doo* 
trine,  conform  to  this  way  of  wprahip,  and  be  at  ease, 
and  free ;  or  else  be  fined,  imprisoned,  banished,  bamed. 
J£  you  can  show  among  the  laws  that  have  been  made 
in.  England  concerning  religion,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  any  where  else,  any  one  that  pnnidiies  men  '^  for 
not  having  impartially  examined  the  religioii  tfaejF 
haJtre  embraced  or  refused,''  I  think  I  may  yield  you 
tile  cause.  Law-makers  have  been  generally  wiaer  than 
to  make  laws  that  could  not  be  executed :  and  there* 
fore  their  laws  were  against  non-conformists,  whidi 
eould  be  known ;  and  not  for  impartial  examinotioii» 
which  could  not.  It  was  not  then  besides  the  author's 
business  to  bring  an  argument  against  the  persecutioQB 
here  in  fashion*  He  did  not  know  that  any  one,  who 
was  so  free  as  to  acknowledge  that  ^*  the  magiatn^ 
has  not  authooity  to  compel  any  one  to  his  reli^on," 
and  thereby  at  once,  as  you  have  dene,  give  up  ail  the 
laws  now  in  force  against  dissenters,  had  yet  rods  m 
store  for  them,  and  by  a  new  trick  would  bring  them 
onder  the  lash  of  the  law,  when  the  old  pretencea  wcnre 
too  much  exploded  to  serve  any  looget.  Have  you 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  religion  establimed 
by  law  ?  Which  is,  it  seems^  the  lawful  seligjon  of  a 
countiy,  and  to  be  complied  with  as  suclu  There  betsg 
such  things,  such  notions  yet  in  the  world^.  it  was  net 
quite  besicks  the  author's  business  to  aMt^pe,  that  '^  God 
never  gave  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another, 
as  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion.^'  I  will  granl^ 
if  youf  please,  **  religion  established  by  law"  is  a  prettjr 
€»dd  way  of  qpeakine  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christiaai ;  mad 
yet  it  is  much  in  fashions  as  if  the  magistrate's  an* 
tfaority  could  add  any  force  w  sanction  to  any  religkio, 
whetber  true  or  false.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  iuLWi .  so 
ftr  considered  ther  amgistrato's  authorifcy^  that  yon  ^peas 
with  the  author,  that  **  he  hath  none;  to^oornqpel  men 
to  bis.  religion."    Modi  leaa^can  he,  fags  any  .asteb]Mh» 


meot  of  Iew,  add  any  thing  to  the  troth  or  validity  ixf 
his  own,  or  any  religicm  whatsoever. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  whether  the  author's  ar« 

gument  will  not  hold  good,  even  against  ptinishmenta 

in  your  way  ;  *'  ibr  if  &e  magistrate's  authority  be,  as 

you  here  saiy,  only  to  procure  all  his  subjects,  (mark 

what  you  say,  ail  td$  subfects)  the  means  of  discovering 

the  way  of  salvation,  4ind  to  procure  withal,  as  much 

as  in  him  lies,  that  none  remain  ignorant  of  it,  or  refuse 

to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of  using  those  means, 

or  by  reason  of  any  such  prejudices  as  may  render 

them  ineffectual/'    If  this  be  the  magii^ate's  buai* 

nessy  in  reference  to  all  his  std^&otSj  I  desire  you,  or 

saiy  man  dse,  to  tell  me  how  this  can  be  done  by  the 

application  of  £3rce  only  to  a  part  of  them ;  unlesa 

you  will  still  vainly  suppose  ignorance,  negligence^ 

or  prejudice,  only  amongst  that  part  which  any  where 

differs  from  the  magistrate.    If  those  of  the  magi* 

strate's  church  may  be  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salva*- 

tion ;  if  it  be  pos^Ie  there  may  be  amongst  them  those 

^  who  refuse  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of  using 

those  means,  or  by  reason  of  any  such  prejudices  as 

may  render  tiiem  ineffectual:''  what,  in  this  case, 

heocmies  of  the  magistrate's  authority  to  procure  all  his 

solijects  the  means  of  discovering  the  way  of  salvation  ? 

Must  these  of  his  subjects  be  neglected,  and  left  with* 

eut  the  means  he  has  authority  to  procure  them  ?   Or 

must  he  use  force  upon  them  too?  Andllien,  pray>  show 

roe  how  this  can  be  done.    Shall  the  magistrate  punish 

^se  of  his  own  religion,  ^^  to  procure  tnem  the  meaiia^ 

of  dtfcoveiing  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  proowrey 

as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  they  remain  not  ignorast 

of  it,  or  refuse  not  to  embrace  it?"    These*  are  sucb 

contradictions  in  practice,  this  is  such  condemnatiott 

of  a  man's  own  religion,  as  no  one  can  expect  from 

the  magistrate ;  and  I  dare  say  you  desure  not  of  him. 

And  yet  this  is  that  he  must  do,  *'  if  his  authority  be 

to  procure  all  his  subjects  the  means  of  dtsooveiing 

the  way  to  salvation."    And  if  it  be  so  needful,  as 

you  say  it  is,  that  he  shouUi  «ae  it,  I  am  suk  force  caa*^ 
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not  do  that  till  it  be  applied  wider,  and  punishment  be 
laid  upon  more  than  you  would  have  it ;  for  ^' if  the 
magistrate  be  by  force  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  that,  none  remain  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salva* 
tion ;"  must  he  not  punish  all  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  way  of  salvation  ?  And  pray  tell  me  how  this 
is  any  way  practicable,  but  by  supposing  none  in  the 
national  church  ignorant,  and  all  out  of  it  ignofrant 
of  the  way  of  salvation.     Which,  what  is  it,  but  to 

fmnish  men  barely  for  not  being  oiP  the  magistrate's  re- 
igion ;  the  very  thing  you  deny  he  has  authority  to  do? 
So  that  the  magistrate  having,  by  your  own  confession, 
no  authority  thus  to  use  force ;  and  it  being  otherwise 
impracticable  *'  for  the  procuring  all  his  subjects  the 
means  of  discovering  the  way  of  salvation ;"  there  is 
an  end  of  force.  And  so  force  being  laid  aside,  either  as 
unlawful,  or  impracticable,  the  author  s  argument  h<^ds 
good  against  force,  even  in  your  way  of  applying  it. 

But  if  you  say,  as  you  do  in  the  foregoing  page,  that 
the  magistrate  has  authority  '*  to  lay  such  penalties  upon 
thosp  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
per ministers  of  religion,  and  to  submit  to  their  spi* 
ritual  government,  as  to  make  them  bethink  them* 
selves  so  as  not  to  be  alienated  from  the  truth :  (for, 
as  for  foolish  humour,  and  uncharitable  prejudice," 
&c.  which  are  but  words  of  course  that  opposite  par- 
ties  give  one  another,  as  marks  of  dislike  and  presurap<* 
tion,  I  omit  them,  as  signifying  nothing  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  being  such  as  will  with  the  same  reason  be  re- 
torted by  the  other  side );  against  that  also  the  author^s 
argument  holds,  that  the  magistrate  has  no  such  aa* 
thority.  1.  Because  God  never  gave  the  magistrate 
an  authority  to  be  judge  of  truth  for  another  man  i& 
matters  of  reli^on:  and  so  he  cannot  be  judge  whether 
any  man  be  ahenated  from  the  truth  or  no.  2.  Because 
the  magistrate  had  never  authority  given  him  *^  to  lay 
any  penalties  on  those  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  proper  ministers  of  his  religion,  or  of  any* 
other,  or  to  submit  to  their  spiritual  government,'' 
mcne  than  on  any  other  men.  . 
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To  the  author's  argument,  that  the  magistt'ate  eaa- 
iM>t  receive  such  authority  from  the  people ;  because  do 
man  has  power  to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other 
man  to  choose  a  religion  for  him ;  you  give  this  plea- 
sant answer :  '^  As  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  re- 
ference to  religion,  is  ordained  for  the  bringing  men 
to  take  such  care  as  they  ought  of  their  salvation, 
that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice,  nei- 
ther of  any  other  person,  nor  yet  of  their  own  lusts 
and  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or  wor- 
ship they  shall  embrace :  so  if  we  suppose  this  power 
to  be  vested  in  the  magistrate  by  the  consent  of  the 
people;  this  will  not  import  their  abandoning  the 
care  of  their  salvation,  but  rather  the  contrary.  For 
if  men,  in  choosing  their  religion,  are  so  generally 
subject,  as  has  been  showed,  when  left  wholly  to 
themselves,  to  be  so  much  swayed  by  prejudice  and 
passion,  as  either  not  at  all,  or  not  sufficient  to  re- 
gard the  reasons  and  motives  which  ought  alone  to 
determine  their  choice;  then  it  is  every  man's  true 
interest,  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  himself  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  that  care  should  be  taken,  that,  in  an  aSkix 
of  so  vast  concernment  to  him,  he  may  be  brought, 
even  against  his  own  inclination,  if  it  cannot  be  done 
oUierwise»  (which  is  ordinarily  the  case)  to  act  ac- 
cording to  reason  and  sound  judgment.  And  then 
what  better  course  can  men  take  to  provide  for  this, 
than  by  vesting  the  power  I  have  described  in  him 
who  bears  the  sword  ?" — Wherein  I  beseech  you  con- 
sider, 1.  Whether  it  be  not  pleasant,  that  you  say-*^ 
**  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  ordained  to  bring  men 
to  take  such  care;"  and  thence  infer,  ''Then  it  is 
every  one's  interest  to  vest  such  power  in  the  magi« 
strate  ?"  For  if  it  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  it 
is  his.  And  what  need  the  people  vest  it  in  him,  un» 
lesa  there  be  need,  and  it  be  the  best  course  they  can 
take^  to  vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate,  which  he  haa 
already  ?  2.  Another  pleasant  thing  you  here  say  is^ 
*'  That  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  to  bring  men  to 
such  a  care  c^  their  salvation,  that  they  may  not 
blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  person,  or  their 
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4rwu  Iu8t8»  or  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  fiSth 
«or  worship  they  shall  embrace;  and  yet  that  it  is  their 
best  course  to  vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate,"  liable 
to  the  same  lusts  and  passions  as  themselves,  to  choose 
ibr  them.  For  if  they  vest  a  power  in  tjbe  magistrate 
Ao  punish  them,  when  they  dissent  from  his  rdigion ; 
*'  to  bring  them  to  act,  even  against  their  own  inclina- 
iion,  according  to  their  reason  and  sound  judgment;*' 
which  is»  as  you  explain  yourself  in  another  places  to 
Jbring  them  to  consider  reasons'  and  arguments  proper 
and  sufficient  to  convince  them :  how  far  is  this  from 
leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  another  man  to  prescribe  te 
them  what  faith  or  worship  they  shall  embrace  ?  £^- 
cially  if  we  consider  that  you  think  it  a  strange  thing, 
that  the  author  would  have  the  care  of  every  man's  soul 
left  to  iiimseif  alone.  So  that  this  care  being  vested 
*'in  the  magistrate  with  a  power  to  punish  men  to 
make  them  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper 
and  sufficient  to  convince  them"  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion  ;  the  choice  is  evidently  in  the  magistrate,  as 
much  as  it  can  be  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  choose 
for  another  what  religion  he  shall  be  of;  which  consists 
only  in  a  power  of  compelling  him  hy  punisfamealB  to 
embrace  it. 

I  do  neither  you  nor  the  magistrate  injarv,  when  I 
Bay  that  the  power  you  give  the  magistrate  of  '^pfunish* 
iag  men,  to  make  them  consider  reasons  and  argu- 
ments proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them,"  is  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  reliffion,  and  tofariog 
them  to  it.  For  men  will  Jiever,  in  his  opinion,  ^  act 
according  to  xeason  and  sound  judgmeiit,"  which  is 
the  thing  you  here  say  men  should  be  brought  to  by  the 
magistrate,  even  against  their  '*  own  iocliaatian/'  idii 
th^  embrace  his  i^eligioa.  And  if  yoa  have  the  h9€xw 
of  an  honest  man,  you  will  not  say  the  magistrate  will 
ever  punish  you  *^  to  bring  you  to  consider  any  other 
Masons  and  arguments,  but  such  as  are  proper  to 
ooovince  you"  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  la 
bring  you  to  that  Thus  you  shift  forwards  and  back- 
wards. You  say  ^^the  magistrate  h^s  no  povser  to  pu« 
ush  men,  to  compel  them  to  his  religion/'  but  mfy 
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tO'.'*'coiii|iel  them  to  corftider  reasons  and  arguments 
proper  .to  convince  them*'  of  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  nobody  has  power  to  choose 
your  way  for  you  to  Jerusalem ;  but  yet  the  lord  of 
the  manor  has  power  to  punish  you,  "  to  bring  you  to 
consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient 
to  convince  yon."  Of  what?  That  the  way  he  goes 
in  is  theright,  and  so  to  make  you  join  in  company, 
and  go  alongwtth  him.  So  that,  in  effect,  what  is  all 
your  going  about,  but  to  come  at  last  to  tiie  same 
place  again;  and  put  a  power  into  the  magistrate's 
hands,  under  another  pretence,  to  compel  men  to  his 
religion?  which  use  of  force  the  author  has  suf- 
ficiently overthrown,  and  you  yourself  have  quitted. 
But  I  am  tired  to  follow  you  so  often  round  the  same 
circle. 

You  speak  of  it  here  a^  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion imaginable,  that  **  men  should  be  left  to  them- 
selves, and  not  be  forced  to  consider  and  examine  the 
grounds  of  their  religion,  and  search  impartially  and 
diligently  after  the  truth."     This  you  make  the  great 
miscarriage  of  mankind.     And  for  this  you  seem  soli- 
citous, all  through  your  treatise,  to  find  out  a  remedy  j 
and  there  is  scarce  a  leaf  wherein  you  do  not  offer 
yours.     But  what  if,  after  all  now,  you   should   be 
found  to  prevaricate?   "  Men  have  contrived  to  them- 
selves/* say  you,  "a  great  variety  of  religions:'*  it  is 
granted.   "  They  seek  not  the  truth  in  this  matter  with 
that  application  of  mind,  and  that  freedom  of  judg- 
ment which  is  requisite  :*'  it  is  confessed.     "  All  the 
false  religions  now  on  foot  in  the  world  have  taken 
their  rise  from  the  slight  and  partial  consideration, 
which  men  have  contented  themselves  with,  in  search- 
ing after  the  true  ;  and  men  take  them  up,  and  persist 
in  Uiem,  for  want  of  due  examination  :'*  be  it  so. 
"  There  is  need  of  a  remedy  for  this,  and  I  have  found 
one  whose 'Success  cannot  be  questioned:"  very  well. 
What  is  it  ?   Let  us  hear  it     "  Why,  dissenters  must 
be  punished.'^    Can  any  body  that  hears  you  say  so, 
beueve  you  in  earnest ;  and  that  want  of  examination 
is  the  tning  you  would  have  amended,  when  want  of 
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eicamination  is  not  the  thin^  yoa  would  bave  mnidied? 
If  want  of  examination  be  tne  fault,  want  oi  examina- 
tion must  be  punished ;  if  you  are,  as  you  pretend, 
fully  satisfied,  that  punishment  is  the  proper  and  only 
means  to  remedy  it.  But  if,  in  ^1  your  treatise,  yoa 
can  show  me  one  place,  where  you  say  that  the  ig« 
norant,  the  careless,  the  inconsiderate,  the  negligent 
in  examining  thoroughly  the  truth  of  their  own  and 
others'  religion,  &c.  are  to  be  punished ;  I  will  allow 
your  remedy'  for  a  good  one.  ]But  you  have  not  said 
any  thing  like  this:  and  which  is  more,  I  tell  yon 
beforehand,  vou  dare  not  say  it.  And  whilst  you  do 
not,  the  world  has  reason  to  judge,  that  however  want 
of  examination  be  a  general  lault,  which  you  with  great 
vehemency  have  exaggerated ;  yet  you  use  it  only  for 
a  pretence  to  punish  dissenters;  and  either  distntst 
your  remedy,  that  it  will  not  cure  this  evil,  or  else  care 
not  to  have  it  generally  cured.  This  evidently  appears 
from  your  whole  management  of  the  argument.  And 
he  that  reads  your  treatise  with  attention  will  be  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  he  shall  find  that  you, 
who  are  so  earnest  to  have  men  punished  to  bring  theia 
to  consider  and  examine,  that  so  they  may  discover  the 
way  to  salvation,  have  not  said  one  wora  of  conrider- 
ing,  searching,  and  hearkening  to  the  Scripture  ;  which 
had  been  as  good  a  rule  for  a  Christian  to  have  sent 
them  to,  *^  as  to  reasons  and  arguments  proper  tx>  c<m- 
vince  them ''  of  you  know  not  what ;  *'  as  to  the  in- 
struction and  government  of  the  proper  ministers  of 
religion,"  whicn  who  they  are,  men  are  yet  far  from 
being  agreed ;  '*  or  as  to  the  information  of  those,  who 
tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to 
shpw  them  the  right;  and  to  the  like  uncertam  and 
dangerous  guides;  which  were  not  those  tihat  our 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  sent  men  to,  but  to  the  Scrip- 
tures." **  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  you  think 
Jron  have  eternal  life,"  says  our  Saviour  to  the  unbe- 
ieving  persecuting  Jews,  (John  v.  S9) ;  aaid  it  is  the 
Scriptures  which,  St.  Paul  says,  ^'  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.) 
Talk  no  more,  therefore,  if  you  have  any  care  of 
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your  reputatioD,  }iow  much  *'  it  is  every  man's  interest 
not  to  be  left  to  himself,  without  molestation,  with* 
out  punishment  in  matters  of  religion."  Talk  not  of 
^*  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
them,  by  puttii^  them  upon  examination/'  Talk  no 
more  '^  of  force  and  punishment,  as  the  only  way  left 
to  bring  men  to  exiunine/'  It  is  evident  you  mean 
nothing  less*  For,  though  want  of  examination  be  the 
only  fault  you  complain  of,  and  punishment  be  in  your 
opinion  the  only  way  to  bring  men  to  it ;  and  this  the 
whole  design  of  your  book ;  yet  you  have  not  once 
proposed  in  it,  that  those,  who  do  not  impartially  exa- 
mine, should  be  forced  to  it.  And  that  you  may  not 
think  I  talk  at  random,  when  I  say.  you  dare  not ; 
I  will,  if  you  please,  give  you  some  reasons  for  my 
saying  so» 

K  Because,  if  you  propose  that  all  should  be  pu- 
nished, who  are  ignorant,  who  have  not  used  '^  such 
consideration  as  is  apt  and  proper  to  manifest  the 
truth  }  but  to  have  been  determmed  in  the  choice  of 
tlieir  religion  by  impressions  of  education,  admiration 
of  persons,  worldly  respects,  prejudices,  and  the  like 
incompetent  motives }  and  have  taken  up  their  reli- 
gion, without  examining  it  as  they  ought ;"  you  will 
propose  to  have  several  of  your  own  church,  be  it 
what  it  will,  punished;  which  would  be  a  proposi- 
tion too  apt  to  offend  too  many  of  it,  for  you  to  ven- 
ture on*  For  whatever  need  there  be  of  reformation, 
every  one  will  not  thank  you  for  prc^osing  such  an 
one  as  must  begin  at,  or  at  least  reach  to,  the  house  of 
God. 

2.  Because,  if  you  should  propose  that  all  those  who 
are  ignorant,  careless,  and  negligent  in  examining, 
should  be  punished,  you  would  have  little  to  say  in  tms 
question  of  toleration.  For  if  the  laws  of  the  state 
-were  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  equal  to  all  the  sub- 
jects, without  distinction  of  men. of  different  professions 
in  religion ;  and  the  faults  to  be  amended  by  punish* 
menta  were  impartially  punished,  in  all  who  are  guilty 
of  them ;  this  would  immediately  produce  a  perfect  to- 
leration, or  show  the  uselessness  of  force  in  matters  of 
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religion.  If  therefore  you  think  it  so  necessary,  as  you 
say,  for  the  *'  promoting  of  true  religion,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  that  men  should  be  punished  to  make 
them  examine ;"  do  but  find  a  way  to  apply  force  to 
all  that  have  not  thoroughly  and  impartially  examined, 
and  you  have  my  consent.  For  though  rorce  be  not 
the  proper  means  of  promoting  religion ;  yet  there  is 
no  better  way  to  show  the  uselessness  of  i^  than  the  ap- 
plying it  equally  to  miscarriages,  in  whomsoever  found ; 
and  not  to  distinct  parties  or  persuasions  of  men,  for 
the  reformation  of  them  alone,  when  others  are  equally 
faulty. 

S.  Because,  without  being  for  as  large  a  toleration  as 
liie  author  proposes,  you  cannot  be  truly  and  sincerely 
for  a  free  and  impartial  examination.  For  whoever  exa- 
mines, must  have  the  liberty  to  judge,  and  follow  his 
judgment ;  or  else  you  put  him  upon  examination  to 
no  purpose.    And  whether  that  will  not  as  well  lead 
men  from,  as  to  your  church,  is  so  much  a  venture, 
that,  by  your  way  of  writing,  it  is  evident  enough  you 
are  loth  to  hazard  it ;  and  if  you  are  of  the  national 
church,  it  is  plain  your  brethren  will  not  bear  with  you 
in  the  allowance  of  such  a  liberty.  You  must  therefore 
either  change  your  method ;  and  if  the  want  of  examina- 
tion be  that  great  and  dangerous  fault  you  would  have 
corrected,  you  must  equally  punish  all  that  are  equally 
guilty  of  any  neglect  in  this  matter,  and  then  take  your 
only  means,  your  beloved  force,  and  make  the  best  of 
it ;  or  else  you  must  put  off  your  mask,  and  confess  that 
you  design  not  your  punishments  to  bring  men  to  exa- 
mination, but  to  conformity.   For  the  fallacy  you  have 
used  is  too  gross  to  pass  upon  this  age. 
•  What  follows  to  p.  26,  J  think  I  have  considered  suf- 
ficiently already.   But  there  you  have  found  out  some- 
thing worth  notice.'    In  this  page,  out  of  abundant 
kindness,  when  the  dissenters  have  their  heads,  without 
any  cause,  broken,  you  provide  them  a  plaster.     For, 
say  you,  "  if  upon  such  examination  of  the  matter,** 
(i.  e.  brought  to  it  by  the  magistrate's  punishment) 
^'  they  chance  to  find,  that  the  truth  does  not  lie  on  the 
magistrate's  side ;  they  have  gained  thus  much  how- 
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ever,  even  by  the  magistrate's  misapplying  his  power, 
that  they  know  better  than  they  did  before,  where 
the  truth  does  lie/'  Which  is  as  true  as  if  you 
should  say^  upon  examination  I  find  such  a  one  is  out 
of  the  way  to  York ;  therefore  I  know  better  than  I 
did  befdre,  thAt  I  am  in  the  right.  For  neither  of  you 
may  be  in  the  right.  This  were  true  indeed,  if  there 
were  but  two  ways  in  all ;  a  right  and  a  wrong.  But 
where  there  be  an  hundred  ways,  and  but  one  right; 
your  knowing  upon  examination,  that  that  which  I 
take  is  wrong,  makes  you  not  know  any  thing  better 
than  before  that  yours  is  the  right.  But  if  that  be  the 
best  reason  you  have  for  it,  it  is  ninety-eight  to  one  still 
against  you,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  Besides,  he 
that  has  been  punished  may  have  examined  before,  and 
then  you  are  sure  he  gains  nothing.  However,  you  think 
you  do  well  to  encourage  the  magistrate  in  punishing, 
and  comfort  the  man  who  has  suffered  unjustly  by 
showing  what  he  shall  gain  by  it.  Whereas,  on  the  con« 
trary,  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  where  the  bounds 
of  right  and  wrong  are  inquired  into,  and  should  be 
established,  the  magistrate  was  to  be  showed  the  bounds 
of  his  authority,  and  warned  of  the  injury  he  did  when 
he  misapplies  his  power,  and  punished  any  man  who 
deserved  it  not ;  and  not  be  soothed  into  injustice,  by 
consideration  of  gain  that  might  thence  accrue  to  the 
sufferer.  '^  Shall  we  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it  ?" 
There  are  a  sort  of  people  who  are  very  wary  of  touch* 
ing  upon  the  magistrate's  duty,  and  tender  of  showing 
the  bounds  of  his  ^ower,  and  the  injustice  and  ill  con* 
sequences  of  his  misapplying  it;  at  least,  so  long  as  it 
is  misapplied  in  favour  of  them,  and  their  party.  I  know 
not  whether  you  are  of  their  number.  But  this  I  am 
sure,  you  have  the  misfortune  here  to  fall  into  their 
mistake.  The  magistrate,  you  confess,  may  in  this  case 
misapply  bis  power ;  and  instead  of  representing  to  him 
tiie  injustice  of  it,  and  the  account  he  must  give  to  his 
sovereign,  one  day,  of  this  great  trust  put  into  his  hands^ 
for  the  equal  protection  of  all  his  subjects :  you  pretend 
advantages  which  the  sufferer  may  receive  from  it :  and 
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80,  instead  of  disheartening  from,  you  give  encourage- 
ment to^  the  mischief:  which,  upon  your  principle, 
joined  to  the  natural  thirst  in  man  after  arbitrary  power, 
may  be  carried  to  all  manner  of  exorbitancy,  witn  some 
pretence  of  right. 

For  thus  stands  your  system :  *•  If  force,  i.  e*  pu- 
nishment, may  be  any  way  useful  for  the  promoting 
the  salvation  of  souls,  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use 
it  And  this  right,"  say  you,  "  is  in  the  magistrate :" 
who  then,  upon  your  grounds,  may  quickly  find  rea^ 
son,  where  it  suits  his  inclination,  or  serves  his  turn, 
to  punish  men  directly  to  bring  them  to  his  religion. 
For  if  he  may  use  force  because  it  *•  may  be,  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  any  way  useful  towards  the  sal- 
vation of  men's  souls,'^  towards  the  procuring  any  de- 
gree of  glory ;  why  may  he  not,  by  the  same  rule,  use 
it  where  it  may  be  useful,  at  least  indirectly  and  at  a 
distance,  towards  the  procuring  a  greater  degree  of 
glory  ?  For  St.  Paul  assures  us,  **  that  the  afflictions  of 
this  life  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 
glory.^  So  that  why  should  they  not  be  puniahed, 
if  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  them  into  the  right  way ;  if 
in  the  right,  to  make  them  by  their  sufferings  *'  gainers 
of  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  ?"  But  what* 
ever  you  say  *'  of  punishment  being  lawful,  because, 
indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  it  may  be  useful  ;'*  I  sup- 
pose, upon  cooler  thoughts,  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect 
that,  however  sufferings  may  promote  the  salvation  of 
those  who  make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  so  set  men 
surer  in  the  right  way,  'or  higher  in  a  state  of  glory; 
yet  those  who  make  men  unduly  sufier,  wiU  have  me 
heavier  account,  and  greater  weight  of  guilt  upon  them, 
to  sink  them  deeper  in  the  pit  of  per£tion ;  and  that 
therefore  they  should  be  warned  to  take  care  of  so  using 
their  power.  Because  whoever  be  gainers  by  it,  they 
themselves  will,  without  repentance  and  amendment, 
be  sure  te  be  losers.  But  by  granting  that  the  masi<- 
strate  misapplies  his  power,  when  he  punishes  those  who 
have  the  right  on  their  side,  whether  it  be  to  bring 
them  to  his  own  religion,  or  whether  it  be  ''to  bring 
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tbefn  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  con- 
vince tbem,'^  you  grant  all  that  the  author  contends 
fbr.  AH  that  he  endeavours,  is  to  show  the  bounds 
of  civil  power ;  and  that  in  punishing  others  for  reli- 

fion,  the  magistrate  misapplies  the  force  he  has  in  his 
undSf  and  so  goes  beyond  rights  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  power.  For  I  do  not  think  the  author  of  the  letter 
so  vain»  I  am  sure  for  my  part  I  am  not,  as  to  hope  by 
argumentfi,  though  ever  so  clear,  to  reform  presently 
all  the  abuses  in  diis  matter ;  especiall v  whilst  men  of 
9Tt,  and  f  eligion,  endeavour  so  industriously  to  palliate 
and  disguise,  what  truth,  yet,  sometimes,  unawares 
forces  from  them. 

Do  not  think  I  make  a  wrong  use  of  your  saying, 
**  the  magistrate  misapplies  his  power,"  when  I  say 
you  therein  grant  all  that  the  author  contends  for.  For 
if  the  magistrate  misapplies,  or  makes^  wron^  use  of  his 
power,  wnen  he  punishes  in  matters  of  religion  any  one 
who  is  in  the  right,  though  it  be  but  to  make  him  con- 
sider,  as  you  grant  he  does;  he  also  misapplies,  or 
makes  wrong  use  of  his  power,  when  he  punishes  any 
one  whomsoever  in  matters  of  reli^on,  to  make  him 
consider.  For  every  one  is  here  ludge  for  himself, ' 
what  is  right  $  and  in  matters  of  faith,  and  religious 
worship,  another  cannot  judge  for  him.  So  that  to 
panish  my  one  in  matters  of  religion,  though  it  be  but 
to  make  nim  consider,  is  by  your  own  confession  be- 
yond the  magistrate's  power.  And  that  punishing  in 
mattera  of  rdiffion  is  beyond  the  magistrate's  power 
is  wlmt  the  author  contends  for. 

You  tell  ua  in  the  following  words,  '*  all  the  hurt 
that  comes  to  them  by  it,  is  only  the  suffering  some 
tolerable  inconveniencies,  for  their  following  the  lights 
of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  con-  ' 
sciences ;  which  certainly  is  no  such  mischief  to  man- 
kind, as  to  mdke  it  more  eligible,  that  there  should  be 
iio  sach  power  vested  in  the  magistrate,  but  the  care  of 
eveiy  man's  soul  should  be  leu  to  himself,  alone  (as 
thit  author  demandu  it  should  be ;)  th^t  is,  that  every 
auHi  should  be  au^fi^d,  quietly,  and  without  the  least 
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molestation^  either  to  take  no  care  at  aU  of  his  soul,  if 
he  be  so  pleased  ^  or,  in  doing  it,  to  follow  his  own 
groundless  prejudices,  or  unaccountable  humour,  or 
any  crafly  seducer,  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  take  for 
his  guide."     Why  should  not  the  care  of  every  man's 
soul  be  left  to  himself,  rather  than  the  magistrate  ?    Is 
the  magistrate  like  to  be  mote  concerned  lor  it  ?  Is  the 
magistrate  like  to  take  more  care  of  it  ?    Is  the  magi- 
strate commonly  more  careful  of  his  own,  than  other 
men  are  of  theirs  ?    Will  ^ou  say  the  magistrate  is  less 
exposed,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  prejudices,  humours, 
and  crafty  seducers,  than  other  men  ?    If  you  cannot 
lay  your  nand  upon  your  heart,  and  say  all  this,  what 
then  will  be  got  by  the  change?    And  **  why  may  not 
the  care  of  every  man's  soul  be  left  to  himself?*'  Espe- 
cially, if  a  man  be  in  so  much  danger  to  miss  the  truth, 
<^  who  is  suffered  quietly,  and  without  the  least  mo- 
lestation, either  to  take  no  care  of  his  soul,  if  he  be 
so  pleased,  or  to  follow  his  own  prejudices,"  &c.     For 
if  want  of  moIe9tation  be  the  dangerous  state,  wherein 
men  are  likeliest  to  miss  the  right  way ;  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  of  all  men,  the  magistrate  is  most  in 
danger  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  so  the  unfittest,  if  you 
take  the  care  of  men's  souls  from  themselves,  of  all 
men,  to  be  intrusted  with  it.    For  he  never  meets  with 
that  great  and  only  antidote  of  yours  against  error, 
which  you  here  call  molestation.     He  never  has  the 
benefit  of  your  sovereign  remedy,  punishment,  to  make 
him  consider  ^  which  you  think  so  necessary,  that  you 
look  on  it  as  a  most  dangerous  state  for  men  to  be 
without  it ;  and  therefore  tell  us,  '^  it  is  every  man's 
true  interest,  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  himself  in  matters 
of  religion.** 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  gone  through  your  whole  treatise, 
and,  as  I  think,  have  omitted  nothing  in  it  material. 
If  I  have,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  hear  of  it.  And 
now  I  refer  it  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  whether  the  author  of  the  letter,  in  say- 
ing nobody  hath  a  right,  or  you,  in  saying  the  magi- 
strate  hath  a  right,  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion, 
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has  most  reason.  In  the  mean  time,  I  leave  this  request 
with  you :  that  if  ever  you  write  again,  about  '*  the 
means  of  bringing  souls  to  salvation,"  which  certainly 
is  the  best  design  any  one  can  employ  his  pen  in,  you 
would  take  care  not  to  prejudice  so  ^ood  a  cause,  by 
ordering  it  so,  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  you  writ  for  a 
party. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Philanthbopus. 

May  27,  1690. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  THIRD  LETTER  CONCERNING 

TOLERATION  K 


CHAPTER  I. 


Sir, 


The  business  which  your  Letter  concerning  Tole- 
ration found  me  engaged  in,  has  taken  up  so  much 
of  the  time  my  health  would  allow  me  ever  since, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  should  now  at  all  have  troubled 
you  or  the  world  with  an  answer,  had  not  some  of  my 
friends,  sujQSciently  satisfied  of  the  weakness  of  your 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  take  notice^  that 

L«  !•  Stands  for  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

A.  For  the  Argument  of  the  Letter  ooDoeming  Toleration  briefly  con- 
sidered and  answered. 

L*  II.  The  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

P*  The  pages  of  the  Third  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 
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arguments,  with  repeated  instances,  persuaded  me  it 
might  be  of  use  to  truth,  in  a  point  of  so  great  moment, 
to  clear  it  from  those  fallacies  which  might  perhaps 
puzzle  some  unwary  readers ;  and  therefore  prevailed 
on  me  to  show  the  wrong  grounds  and  mistaken  reason- 
ings you  make  use  of  to  support  your  new  way  of  per- 
secution. Pardon  me,  sir,  that  I  use  that  name,  which 
you  are  so  much  offended  at:  for  if  punishment  be  pu- 
nishment, though  it  come  short  of  ttt  discipline  of  fire 
and  faggot,  it  is  as  certain  that  punishment  for  religion 
is  truly  persecution,  though  it  be  only  such  punishment 
as  you  m  your  clemency  think  fit  to  call  "  moderate 
and  convenient  penalties."  But  however  you  please 
to  call  them,  I  doubt  not  but  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you 
will  be  true  to  your  own  principles,,  and  stand  to  what 
you  have  said,  you  must  carry  your  **  some  degrees  of 
ibrce,'*  as  you  phrase  it,  to  all  those  degrees  which  in 
words  you  declare  against. 

You  have  indeed  in  this  last  letter  of  yours  altered 
the  question ;  for,  p.  26,  you  tell  me  the  question  be- 
tween us  is,  **  whether  the  magistrate  hath  any  right  to 
use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?'  Whereas 
you  yourself  own  the  question  to  be,  *'  whether  the  ma- 
gistrate has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion  ?*' 
Whether  this  afteration  be  at  all  to  the  advantage  ci 
truth,  or  your  cause,  we  shall  see.  But  hence  yon 
take  occasion  all  along  to  lay  a  load  on  me  for  charging 
you  with  the  absurdities  of  a  power  in  the  magistrates 
to  punish  menjJ;o  bring  them  to  their  religion ;  whereas 
you  here  tell  us  they  have  a  right  to  use  force  **  only  to 
uring  men  to  the  true.**  But  whether  I  were  more  to 
blame  to  suppose  you  to  talk  coherently  and  mean 
sense,  or  you  in  expressing  yourself  so  doubtfully  and 
uncertainly,  where  you  were  concerned  to  be  plain  and 
direct,  I  shall  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge ;  only  here 
in  the  beginning,  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  mysdf  of 
that  imputation,  I  so  often  meet  with,  of  charging  on 
you  consequences  you  do  not  own,  and  arguiog  againit 
an  opinion  that  is  not  yours,  in  those  places,  where  I 
show  how  little  advantage  it  would  be  to  truth,  or  the 
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0alv9itioQ  of  m^n's  4011I8,  that  »U  m^gistratei  sboald 
have  Ik  right  to  use  foroe  to  bring  men  to  etiibrace  their 
rdigicm.  This  I  shall  do  by  proving^  that  if  upcm  your 
grounds  the  magistratey  as  vou  pretend^  be  obliged  to 
use  force  to  luring  men  to  the  true  religion^  it  wiU  nec- 
essarily follow,  that  every  magistrate  who  believes 
his  reli^cm  to  be  true*  is  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring 
me9  to  hisL 

You  tell  ttSf  ^^  that  by  the  law  of  nature  the  magi*f 
ftffte  is  invested  with  coactive  power,  and  obliged  to 
use  it  for  all  the  good  purposes  which  it  might  serve^ 
and  for  which  it  should  be  found  needful,  even  for 
the  restraining  of  false  and  corrupt  religion :  and  thai 
it  is  the  magistrate's  duty,  to  which  he  is  commi^^ 
uoned  by  tte  law  of  nature^  but  the  Scripture-  does 
not  propferly  give  it  him." 

I  suppose  yovi  will  grant  me,  that  any  thing  laid 
upon  the  magistrate  as  a  duty,  is  some  way  or  other 

?)nicticable.  Now  the  magistrate  being  obliged  to  use 
brce  in  matters  of  religion,  but  vet  so  as  to  bring  mea 
only  to  the  true  religion,  he  will  not  be  in  aqv  capa- 
city to  perform  this  part  of  his  duty,  unlets  the  k11« 
fion  he  is  thus  to  promote,  be  what  he  can  certainly 
now,  or  ebe  what  it  is  aitffioient  fo^  him  to  betieve^ 
to  he  the  true :  either  his  knowledge  or  hif  opinion 
must  point  out  that  religion  to  him»  which  he  is  by 
force  to  promote }  or  else  he  may  promiscuously  and 
indifferently  promote  any  religioUf  and  punitb  men 
at  a  venture,  to  bring  them  from  that  they  are  in  to 
any  other.  Thia  hist  I  think  nobody  has  been  so  wild 
as  to  say. 

If  therefore  it  must  be  either  his  knowledge  or  his 
pvsuasion  that  must  guide  the  magistrate  herein,  and 
keep  him  .within  the  bounds  of  bis  duty;  if  the  magi'*' 
strates  of  the  world  cannot  know,  certainly  know,  the 
true  religion  to  be  the  true  religion,  but  it  b^  of  a 
iiature  to  exercise  their  faith ;  (for  where  vision,  know« 
ledge,  wd  certainty  is»  there  faith  is  done  awayO  <^hen 
that  which  gives  them  the  last  determination  herein 
must  be  their  own  belief,  their  own  perfuasion. 
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To  you  and  me  the  Christian  religion  is  the  true,  and 
that  is  built,'  to  mention  no  other  articles  of  it,  on  this, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem,  and 
irose  again  from  the  dead.  Now  do  you  or  I  know  this? 
I  do  not  ask  with  what  assurance  we  believe  it,  for  that 
in  the  highest  degree  not  being  knowledge,  is  not  what 
we  now  inquire  after.  Can  any  magistrate  demonstrate 
to  himself,  and  if  he  can  to  himselr,  he  does  ill  not  to 
do  it  to  others,  not  only  all  the  articles  of  his  chljrch, 
but  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  For 
whatever  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  as  such  re« 
mote  matters  of  fact  are  not,  is  not,  unless  it  be  self-evi- 
dent, capable  to  produce  knowledge,  bow  well  grounded 
and  great  soever  the  assurance  oi  faith  may  be  where* 
with  it  is  received ;  but  faith  it  is  still,  and  not  know- 
ledge ;  persuasion,  and  not  certainty.  This  is  the  highest 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit  us  to  go  in  matters 
of  revealed  religion,  wliich  are  therefore  called  matters 
of  faith :  a  persuasion  of  our  own  minds,  short  of  know- 
ledge, is  the  last  result  that  determines  us  in  such  truths. 
It  is  all  God  requires  in  the  Gospel  for  men  to  be  saved : 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  more  required  of 
the  magistrate  for  the  direction  of  another  in  the  way 
to  salvation,  than  is  required  of  him  for  his  own  sal- 
vation. Knowledge  then,  properly  so  called,  not  being 
to  be  had  of  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  the  ma- 
gistrate must  be  content  with  faith  and  persuasion  for 
the  rule  of  that  truth  he  will  recommend  and  enforce 
upon  others ;  as  well  as  of  that  whereon  he  will  venture 
his  own  eternal  condition.  If  therefore  it  be  the  magi- 
strate's duty  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, it  can  be  only  to  that  religion  which  he  believes 
to  be  true :  so  that  if  force  be*  at  all  to  be  used  by  the 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  it  can  only  be  for  the 
promoting  that  religion  which  he  only  believes  to  be 
true,  or  none  at  all.  I  grant  that  a  strong  assurance  of 
any  truth  settled  upon  prevalent  and  well-grounded  ar- 
guments of  probability,  is  often  called  knowledge  in 
popular  ways  of  talking :  but  being  here  to  distinguish 
between  knowledge  and  belief,  to  what  degrees  of  con- 
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fidenoe  soever  raised^  their  boundaries  must  be  kept, 
aad  their  names  not  confounded.  I  know  not  wh'et 
greater  pledge  a  man  can  give  of  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  than  his  venturing  his  soul  upon  it, 
as  he  does,  who  sincerely  embraces  any  religion,  and 
receives  it  for  true-  But  to  what  degree  soever  of  as- 
surance his  faith  may  rise,  it  still  comes  short  of  know- 
ledge. Nor  can  any  one  now,  I  think,  arrive  to  greater 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
the  first  converts  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles  had ;  of  whom  yet  nothing  more  was  required 
but  ta  believe. 

But  supposing  all  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
necessarv  to  salvation  could  be  so  known  to  the  magi- 
strate, tnat,  in  his  use  of  force  for  the  bringing  men  to 
embrace  these,  he  could  be  guided  by  infallible  cer- 
tainty i  yet  I  fear  this  would  not  serve  your  turn,  nor 
authorize  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  bring  men  in 
England,  or  any  where  else,  into  the  communion  of 
the  national  church,  in  which  ceremonies  of  human  in- 
stitution were  imposed,  which  could  not  be  known,  nor, 
being  confessed  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent, 
so  much  as  thought  necessary  to  salvation. 

But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another 
place ;  ^1  the  use  I  make  of  it  here,  is  to  show,  that  the 
cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  such- 
Uke  things,  being  impossible  to  be  known  necessary  to 
salvation,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith  of  any  church  could  not  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  communion 
of  that  church,  wherein  any  thing  were  made  necessary 
to  communion,  which  he  did  not  know  was  necessary 
to  salvation. 

By  what  has  been  already  said,  I  suppose  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  magistrate  be  to  use  force  only  for  pro- 
moting the  true .  religion.  He  can  have  no  other  guide 
but  his  own  persuasion  of  what  is  the  true  religion,  and 
must  be  led  by  that  in  his  use  of  force,  or  else  not  use 
it  at  all  in  matters  of  religion.  If  you  take  the  latter 
of  these  consequences,  you  and  I  are  agreed  :  if  the 
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former,  you  must  allow  all  magistrates,  of  whatsoever 
religion,  the  use  of  force  to  bring  men  to  theirs,  and  so 
be  involved  in  all  those  ill  consequences  which  you  can- 
not it  seems  admit,  and  hope  to  decline  by  your  useless 
distinction  of  force  to  be  used,  not  for  any,  but  for  the 
true  religion. 

**  It  is  the  duty,  you  say,  of  the  magistrate  to  use 
force  for  promoting  the  true  religion."  And  in  se- 
veral places  you  tell  us,  he  is  obliged  to  it.  Persuade 
magistrates  in  general  of  this,  and  then  tell  me  how  any 
magistrate  shall  be  restrained  from  the  use  of  force,  for 
the  promoting  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  true?  For  he 
being  persuaded  that  it  is  his  duty  to  use  force  to  pro- 
mote tne  true  religion,  and  being  also  persuaded  his  is 
the  true  religion,  what  shall  stop  his  hand  ?  Must  he 
forbear  the  use  of  force  till  he  be  got  beyond  believing, 
into  a  certain  knowledge  that  all  he  requires  men  to 
embrace  is  necessary  to  salvation  ?  If  that  be  it  you  will, 
stand  to,  you  have  my  consent,  and  I  think  there  will 
be  no  need  of  any  other  toleration.  But  if  the  believing 
his  religion  to  be  the  true,  be  sufficient  for  the  ma- 
gistrate to  use  force  for  the  promoting  of  it,  will  it  be 
so  only  to  the  magistrates  of  the  religion  that  you  pro- 
fess  ?  and  must  all  other  magistrates  sit  still,  and  not 
do  their  duty  till  they  have  your  permission  ?  If  it  be 
your  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  for  the  promoting 
the  religion  he  believes  to  be  the  true,  it  will  be  ever}' . 
magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  for  the  promoting  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  true,  and  he  sins  if  he  does  not  re- 
ceive and  promote  it  as  if  it  were  true.  If  you  will  not 
take  this  upon  my  word,  yet  I  desire  you  to  do  it  upon 
the  strong  reason  of  a  very  judicious  and  reverend 
prelate  [Dr.  John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,]  of  the 
present  church  of  England.  In  a  discourse  concerning 
conscience,  printed  in  quarto,  I687,  p.  18,  you  will 
find  these  following  words,  and  much  more  to  this 
purpose :  "  Where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  judgroent^ 
even  in  that  case  it  is  always  a  sin  to  act  against  it. 
Though^  we  should  take  that  for  a  duty  which  is 
really  a  sin,  yet  so  long  as  we  are  thus  persuaded,  it 
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will  be  highly  criminal  in  us  to  act  in  contradiction 
to  this  persuasion :  and  the  reason  of  this  is  evident, 
because  by  so  doing  we  wilfully  act  against  the  best 
light  which  at  present  we  have  for  direction  of  our 
actions.      So  that  when  all  is  done,    the  immediate 
guide  of  our  actions  can  be  nothing  but  our  consci- 
ence, our  judgment,  and  persuasion.     If  a  man,  for 
instance,  should  of  a  Jew  become  a  Christian,  whilst 
yet  in  his  heart  he  believed  that  the  Messiah  is  not  yet 
come,  and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  an  impostor :  or 
if  a  papist  should  renounce  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  join  with  ours,  whilst  yet  he  is 
persuaded  that  the  Roman  church  is  the  only  catho- 
lic church,  and  that  our  reformed  churches  are  here- 
tical or  schismatical ;    though   now  there  is  none  of 
us  that  will  deny  that  the  men  m  both  these  cases 
have  made  a  good  change,  as  having  changed  a  false 
religion  for  a  true  one,  yet  for  all  that  I  dare  say  we 
should  all  agree  they  were  both  of  them  great  villains 
for  making  that  change;   because   they  made  it  not 
upon  honest  principles,    and  in  pursuance  of  their 
judgment,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  both."     So 
that  it  being  the  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion,  and  he  being  persuaded  his  is 
the  true,  I  suppose  you  will  no  longer  question  but  tliat 
he  is  as  much  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  it, 
as  if  it  were  the  true ;  and  then,  sir,  I  hope  you  have 
too  much  respect  for  magistrates  not  to  allow  them  to 
believe  the  religions  to  be  true  which  they  profess. — 
These  things  put  together,  I  desire  you  to  consider 
whether  if  magistrates  are  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion,  every  magistrate  is  not  obliged 
to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  that  religion  he  believes 
to  be  true  ? 

This  being  so,  I  hope  I  have  not  argued  so  wholly 
beside  the  purpose,  as  you  all  through  your  letter  ac- 
cuse me,  for  charging  on  your  doctrine  all  the  ill  con- 
sequences,  all  the  prejudice  it  would  be  to  the  true 
religion,  that  ma^^istrates  should  have  power  to  use  force 
to  bring  men  to  their  religions :  and  1  presume  you  will 
think  yourself  concerned  to  give  to  all  these  places  in 
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the  first  and  second  letter  concerning  toleration,  which 
show  the  inconveniencies  and  absurdities  of  such  an  use 
of  force,  some  other  answer  than  that  **  you  are  for 
punishing  only  such  as  reject  the  true  religion.     That 
it  is  plain  the  force  you  speak  of  is  not  force,  my  way 
applied,    u  e.  applied  to   the  promoting    the    true 
religion  only,  but  to  the  promoting  all  the  national 
religions  in  the  world.'^     And  again,  to  my  arguing 
that  force  your  way  applied,  if  it  can  propagate  any 
religion,  it  is  likelier  to  be  the  false  than  the  true,because 
few  of  the  magistrates  of  the  world  are  in  the  right  way; 
you  reply,  "  this  would  have  been  to  the  purpose,  if 
'  'you'- had  asserted  that  every  magistrate  may  use  force 
•  your*  indirect  way  (or  any  way)  to  bring  men  to  his 
own  religion   whatever  that  be.      But  if  *you'  as- 
serted no  such  thing,  (as  no  man  you  think  but  an 
atheist  will  assert  it)  then  this  is  quite  beside  the  bu- 
siness."    This  is  the  great  strength  of  your  answer, 
and  your  refuge  almost  in  every  page.     So  that  I  will 
presume  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  you  should  dearly 
and  directly  answer  what  I  have  here  said,  or  else  find 
some  other  answer  than  what  you  have  done  to  the 
second  letter  concerning   toleration;   however  acute 
you  are  in  your  way,  in  several  places,  on  this  occasion, 
as  p.  11,. 12,  for  my  answer  to  which  I  shall  refer  you 
to  another  place. 

To  my  argument  against  force,  from  the  magistrates 
being  as  liable  to  error  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  you 
answer.  That  I  ^'  might  have  considered  that  this  ar- 
gument concerns  none  but  those  who  assert  that  every 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  to  promote  his  own 
religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  *you'  think  no 
man  that  has  any  religion  will  assert.''  I  suppose 
you  may  think  now  this  answer  will  scarce  serve,  and 
you  must  assert  either  no  magistrate  to  have  right  to 
'  promote  his  religion  by  force,  or  else  be  involved  in  the 
condemnation  you  pass  on  those  who  assert  it  of  all 
magistrates.  And  here  I  think,  as  to  the  decision  of 
the  question  betwixt  us,  I  might  leave  this  matter :  but 
there  being  in  your  letter  a  great  many  other  gross 
mistakes,  wrong  suppositions,  and  fallacious  arguings, 
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which  in  those  general  and  plausible  terms  you  have 
made  use  of  in  several  places,  as  best  served  your  turn, 
may  possibly  have  imposed  on  yourself,  as  well  as  they 
are  fitted  to  do  so  on  others,  and  therefore  will  deserve 
to  have  some  notice  taken  of  them ;  1  shall  give  my- 
self the  trouble  of  examining  your  letter  a  litUe 
farther. 

To  my  saying,  ^'  It  is  not  for  the  magistrate,  upon 
an  imagination  of  its  usefulness,  to  make  use  of  any 
other  means  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith  had  directed;'*  you  reply,  ** which,  how  true 
soever,  is  not,  I  think,  very  much  to  the  purpose; 
for  if  the  magistrate  does  only  assist  that  ministry 
which  our  Lord  has  appointed,  by  using  so  much  of 
his  coactive  power  for  the  furthering  their  service  as 
common  experience  discovers  to  be  useful  and  ne^ 
cessary  for  that  end ;  there  is  no  manner  of  ground 
to  say,  that,  upon  an  imagination  of  its  usemlness, 
he  makes  use  oi  any  other  means  for  the  salvation  of 
men's  souls  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith  has  directed.  It  is  true  indeed  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith  has  given  the  magistrate  no  new 
power  or  commission,  nor  was  there  any  need  that  he 
should,  (if  himself  had  had  any  temporal  power  to 
give:)  for  he  found  him  already,  even  by  the  law  of 
nature,  the  minister  of  God  to  the  people  for  good, 
and  bearing  the  sword  not  in  vain,  u  e.  invested  with 
coactive  power,  and  obliged  to  use  it  for  all  the  good 
purposes  which  it  might  serve,  and  for  which  it 
should  be  found  needful ;  even  for  the  restraining  of 
false  and  corrupt  religion ;  as  Job  long  before  (per- 
haps before  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  were  written) 
acknowledged,  when  he  said,  that  the  worshipping 
the  sun  or  the  moon  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished 
by  the  judge.  But  though  our  Saviour  has  given  the 
magistrates  no  new  power,  yet  being  King  of  kings, 
he  expects  and  requires  that  they  should  submit  them- 
selves to  his  sceptre,  and  use  the  power  which  always 
belonged  to  them  for  his  service,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancing his  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.  And 
even  that  charity  which  our  great  Master  so  earnestly 
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recommends,  and  so  strictly  requires  of  all  his  dis- 
ciples, as  it  obliges  all  men  to  seek  and  promote  the 
good  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own,  especially  their 
spiritual  and  eternal  good,  by  such  means  as  their  se- 
veral places  and  relations  enable  them  to  use  ;  so  does 
it  especially  oblige  the  magistrate  to  do  it  as  a  magi- 
strate, /.  e.  by  that  power  which  enables  him  to  do  it 
above  the  rate  of  other  men. 

**  So  far  therefore  is  the  Christian  magistrate,  when 
he  gives  his  helping  hand  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  by  laying  convenient  penalties  upon  such  as 
reject  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  using  any  other  means 
for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  than  what  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no 
more  than  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  Redeemer,  and  to 
his  subjects,  requires  of  him," 

The  sum  of  your  reply  amounts  to  this,  that  by  tlie 
law  of  nature  the  magistrate  may  make  use  of  his  do- 
active  power  where  itis  useful  and  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  If  it  be  from  the  law  of  nature,  it  must 
be  to  all  magistrates  equally  :  and  then  I  ask,  whether 
this  good  they  are  to  promote  without  any  new  power 
or  commission  from  our  Saviour,  be  what  they  think  to 
be  so,  or  what  they  certainly  know  to  be  so.  If  it  be 
what  they  think  to  be  so,  then  all  magistrates  may  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  their  religion  :  and  what  good  this 
is  like  to  be  to  men,  or  of  what  use  to  the  true  religion, 
we  have  elsewhere  considered.  If  it  be  only  that  good 
which  they  certainly  know  to  be  so,  they  will  be  very 
ill  enabled  to  do  what  you  require  of  them,  which  you 
here  tell  us  is  to  assist  tnat  ministry  which  our  Lord  has 
appointed.  Which  of  the  magistrates  of  your  time  did 
you  know  to  have  so  well  studied  the  controversies  about 
ordination  and  church-government,  to  be  so  well  versed 
in  church-history  and  succession,  that  you  can  under- 
take that  he  certainly  knew  which  was  the  ministry 
which  our  Lord  had  appointed,  either  that  of  Rome, 
or  that  of  Sweden  ;  whether  the  episcopacy  in  one  part 
of  this  island,  or  the  presbytery  in  another,  were  the 
ministry,  which  our  Lord  had  appointed?  If  you  say, 
being  firmly  persuaded  of  it  be  sufficient  to  authorize 
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the  magistrate  to  use  force ;  you,  with  the  atheists,  as 
you  call  them,  who  do  so,  give  the  people  up  in  every 
country  to  the  coactive  force  of  the  magistrate  to  be 
employed  for  the  assisting  the  ministers  of  his  religion  : 
and  king  Louis  of  good  right  comies  in  with  his  dra- 
goons ;  for  it  is  not  much  doubted  that  he  as  strongly 
believed  his  popish  priests  and  Jesuits  to  be  the  mini- 
stry which  our  Lord  appointed,  as  either  king  Charles 
or  king  James  the  Second  believed  that  of  the  church 
of  England  to  be  so.  And  of  what  use  such  an  exer- 
cise of  the  coactive  power  of  all  magistrates  is  to  the 
people,  or  to  the  true  religion,  you  are  concerned  to 
show.  But  it  is,  you  know,  but  to  tell  me  1  only 
trifle,  and  this  is  all  answered. 

What  in  other  places  you  tell  us  is  to  make  men 
"hear,  consider,  study, embrace,  and  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion,"  you  here  do  very  well  to  tell  us  is  to 
assist  the  ministry :  and  to  that,  it  is  true,  **  common 
experience  discovers  the  magistrate's  coactive  force 
to  be  useful  and  necessary,  viz.  to  those  who  taking 
the  reward,  but  not  over-busying  themselves  in  the  care 
of  souls,  find  it  for  their  ease,  that  the  magistrate's 
coactive  power  should  supply  their  want  of  pastoral 
care,  and  be  made  use  of  to  bring  those  into  an  outward 
conformity  to  the  national  church,  whom  either  for 
want  of  ability  they  cannot,  or  want  of  due  and  friendly 
application,  joined  with  an  exemplary  life,  they  never 
so  much  as  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  heartily  to  em- 
brace it.  That  there  may  be  such  neglects  in  the  best 
constituted  national  church  in  the  world,  the  complaints 
of  a  very  knowing  bishop  of  our  church,  [Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury]  in  a  late  discourse  of  the 
pastoral  carcj  is  too  plain  an  evidence. 
.  Without  so  great  an  authority  I  should  scarce  have 
ventured,  though  it  lay  just  in  my  way,  to  have  taken 
notice  of  what  is  so  visible,  that  it  is  in  every  one's 
mouth  ;  for  fear  you  should  have  told  me  again,  '*  I 
made  myself  an  occasion  to  show  my  good-will  to- 
ward the  clergy ;"  for  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  sus- 
pect  *that  eminent  prelate  to  have  any  ill-will  to 
them. 
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If  this  were  not  so,  that  some  were  negligent,  I  ima- 
gine the  preachers  of  the  true  religion,  which  lies,  as 
you  tell  us,  so  obvious  and  exposed,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  false,  would  need  or  desire  no 
other  assistance  from  the  magistrate's  coactive  power 
but  what  should  be  directed  against  the  irregularity  of 
men's  lives ;  their  lusts  being  that  alone,  as  you  tell 
us,  that  makes  force  necessary  to  assist  the  true  reli- 
gion; which,  were  it  not  for  our  depraved  nature, 
would  by  its  light  and  reasonableness  have  the  advan- 
tage against  all  false  religions. 

You  tell  us  too,  that  the  magistrate  may  impose  creeds 
and  ceremonies ;  indeed,  you  say  sound  creeds,  and 
decent  ceremonies,  but  that  helps  not  your  cause ;  for 
who  must  be  judge  of  that  sound,  and  that  decent?  If 
the  imposer,  then  those  words  signify  nothing  at  all, 
but  that  the  magistrate  may  impose  those  creeds  and 
ceremonies  which  he  thinks  sound  and  decent,  which  is 
in  effect  such  as  he  thinks  fit.  Indeed,  you  telling  us  a 
little  above,  in  the  same  page,  that  it  is  *'  a  vice  not  to 
worship  God  in  ways  prescribed  by  those  to  whom 
God  has  left  the  ordering  of  such  matters;"  you 
seem  to  make  other  judges  of  what  is  sound  and  decent, 
and  the  magistrate  but  the  executor  of  their  decrees, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  coactive  power.  A  pretty 
foundation  to  establish  creeds  and  ceremonies  on,  that 
God  has  left  the  ordering  of  them  to  those  who  cannot 
order  them  !  But  still  the  same  difficulty  returns  ;  for, 
after  they  have  prescribed,  must  the  magistrate  judge 
them  to  be  sound  and  decent,  or  must  he  impose  them, 
though  he  judge  them  not  sound  or  decent  ?  If  he  must 
judge  them  so  himself^  we  are  but  where  we  were:  if 
he  must  impose  them  when  prescribed,  though  he  judge 
them  not  sound  nor  decent,  it  is  a  pretty  sort  of  drudg- 
ery is  put  on  the  magistrate.  And  how  far  is  this  short 
of  implicit  faith  ?  But  if  he  must  not  judge  what  is 
sound  and  decent,  he  must  judge  at  least  who  are  those 
to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  such  matters ; 
and  then  the  king  of  France  is  ready  again  with  his 
dragoons  for  the  sound  doctrine  and  decent  ceremonies 
of  his  prescribers  in  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  that  upon 
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this  ground,  with  as  good  right  as  any  other  has  for  the 
prescriptions  of  any  others.  Do  not  mistake  me  again, 
sir ;  I  do  not  say,  he  judges  as  nght ;  but  I  do  say,  that 
whilst  he  judges  the  council  of  Trent,  or  the  clergy  of 
Rome,  to  be  those  to  whom  God  has  left  the  prdering 
of  those  matters,  he  has  as  much  right  to  follow  their 
decrees,  as  any  other  to  follow  the  judgment  of  any 
other  set  of  mortal  men  whom  he  believes  to  be  so. 

But  whoever  is  to  be  judge  of  what  is  sound  or 
decent  in  the  case,  I  ask. 

Of  what  use  and  necessity  is  it  to  impose  creeds  and 
ceremonies  ?  For  that  use  and  necessity  is  all  the  com* 
mission  you  can  find  the  magistrate  hath  to  use  his  co- 
active  power  to  impose  them. 

1.  (>f  what  use  and  necessity  is  it  among  Christians, 
that  own  the  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God  and  rule 
of  faith,  to  make  and  impose  a  creed  ?  What  commission 
for  this  hath  the  magistrate  from  the  law  of  nature  ? 
God  hath  given  a  revelation  that  contains  in  it  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  of  this  his  people  are  all 
persuaded.  What  necessity  now  is  there  ?  How  does 
their  good  require  it,  that  the  magistrate  should  single 
out,  as  he  thinks  fit,  any  number  of  those  truths  as  more 
necessary  to  salvation  than  the  rest,  if  God  himself  has 
not  done  it  ? 

2.  But  next,  are  these  creeds  in  the  words  of  the  Scrip, 
ture,  or  not  ?  If  they  are,  they  are  certainly  sound,  as 
containing  nothing  but  truth  in  them :  and  so  they  were 
before,  as  they  lay  in  the  Scripture.  But  thus  though 
they  contain  nothing  but  sound  truths,  yet  they  may  be 
imperfect,  and  so  unsound  rules  of  faith,  since  they 
may  require  more  or  less  than  God  requires  to  be  be- 
lieved as  necessary  to  salvation.  For  wnat  greater  ne- 
cessity, I  pnty*  is  there  that  a  man  should  believe  that 
Qirist  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  than  that  he  was 
bom  at  Bethlehem  of  Judah  ?  Both  are  certainly  true, 
and  no  Christian  doubts  of  either :  but  how  comes  one 
to  be  made  an  article  of  faith,  and  imposed  by  the  ma^ 
gistrate  as  necessary  to  salvation,  (for  otherwise  there 
can  be  no  necessity  of  imposition)  and  the  other  not  ? 
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Do  not  mistake  me  here,  as  if  I  would  lay  by  that 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion  which  is  contained  in 
that  which  is  called  the  AposUes*  Creed  ;  which  though 
nobody,  who  examines  the  matter,  will  have  reason  to 
conclude  of  the  apostles'  compiHng,  yet  is  certainly  of 
reverend  antiquity,  and  ought  still  to  be  preserved  in 
the  church.  I  mention  it  not  to  argue  against  it,  but 
against  your  imposition ;  and  to  show  that  even  that 
creed,  though  of  that  antiquity,  though  it  contain  in 
it  all  the  credenda  necessary  to  salvation,  cannot  yet 
upon  your  principles  be  imposed  by  the  coercive  power 
of  the  magistrate,  who,  even  by  the  commission  you 
have  found  out  for  him,  can  use  his  force  for  nothing 
but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

But  if  the  creed  to  be  imposed  be  not  in  the  words 
of  divine  revelation  ;  then  it  is  in  plainer,  more  clear 
and  intelligible  expressions,  or  not :  If  no  plainer, 
what  necessity  of  changing  those  which  men  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  made  use  of?  If  you  say,  they  are 
plainer ;  then  they  explain  and  determine  the  sense  of 
some  obscure  and  dubious  places  of  Scripture ;  which 
explication  not  being  of  divine  revelation,  though  sound 
to  one  man,  may  be  unsound  to  another,  and  cannot  be 
imposed  as  truths  necessary  to  salvation.  Besides  that, 
this  destroys  what  you  tell  us  of  the  obviousness  of  all 
truths  necessary  to  salvation. 

And  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  there  any  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  which  Christ  has  not  instituted  ?  If 
not,  how  can  the  magistrate  impose  them  ?  What  com- 
mission has  he,  from  the  care  he  ought  to  have  for  the 
salvation  of  men's  souls,  to  use  his  coactive  force  for 
the  establishment  of  any  new  ones  which  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  had  forgot- 
ten ?  He  instituted  two  rites  in  hischurch ;  can  any  one 
add  any  new  one  to  them  ?  Christ  commanded  simply 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  signing  the  cross,  how  came  that 
necessary?  *'  Human  authority,  which  is  necessary  to 
assist  the  truth  against  the  corruption  of  nature,*'  has 
made  it  so.     But  it  is  a  **  decent"  ceremony.     I  ask, 
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is  it  so  decent  that  the  administration  of  baptism,  sim- 
ply, as  our  Saviour  instituted,  would  be  indecent  with- 
out it  ?  If  not,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  impose  it  for 
decency's  sake ;  for  there  can  be  no  reason  to  alter  or 
add  any  thing  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  or  introduce 
any  ceremony  or  circumstance  into  religion  for  decency, 
where  the  action  would  be  decent  without  it.  The  com- 
mand to  "  do  all  things  decently,  and  in  order,"  gave 
no  authority  to  add  to  Christ's  institution  any  new  ce- 
remony ;  it  only  prescribed  the  manner  how,  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  congregation,  should  be  there 
done,  viz.  after  such  a  manner,  that  if  it  were  omitted, 
there  would  appear  some  indecency,  whereof  the  con- 
gregation or  collective  body  was  to  be  judge,  for  to 
Siem  that  rule  was  given  :  And  if  that  rule  go  beyond 
what  I  have  said,  and  gives  power  to  men  to  introduce 
into  religious  worship  whatever  they  shall  think  decent, 
and  innpose  the  use  of  it ;  I  do  not  see  how  the  greatest 
part  of  the  infinite  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome 
could  be  complained  of,  or  refused,  if  introduced  into 
another  church,  and  there  imposed  by  the  magistrate. 
But  if  such  a  power  were  given  to  the  magistrate,  that 
whatever  he  tliought  a  decent  ceremony  he  might  de 
novo  impose,  he  would  need  some  express  commission 
from  God  in  Scripture,  since  the  commission  you  say  he 
has  from  the  law  of  nature,  will  never  give  him  a  power 
to  institute  new  ceremonies  in  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  be  they  decent  or  what  they  will,  can  never  be 
necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  their  assemblies ; 
the  rule  then  was,  that  the  habit,  gesture,  voice,  lan- 
guage, &c.  of  the  preacher,  for  these  were  necessary 
circumstances  of  the  action,  should  have  nothing  ridi- 
culous or  indecent  in  it  The  praises  of  God  were  to 
be  sung ;  it  must  be  then  in  such  postures  and  tunes  as 
became  the  solemnity  of  that  action.  And  so  a  convert 
was  to  be  baptized ;  Christ  instituted  the  essential  part 
of  that  action,  which  was  washing  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  in  which 
care  was  also  to  be  had,  that  in  the  doing  this  nothing 
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should  be  omitted  that  preserved  a  decency  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  But  nobody  will  say,  that, 
if  tlie  cross  were  omitted,  upon  that  account  there  would 
be  any  thing  indecent  in  baptism. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  sufficiently  prescribed  in 
Scripture :  but  since  the  circumstances  of  the  actions 
were  so  various,  and  might  in  several  countries  and 
ages  have  different  appearances,  as  that  appears  decent 
in  one  country  which  is  quite  contrary  in  another ;  con- 
cerning them  there  could  be  no  other  rule  given  than 
what  is,  viz.  "  decently,  in  order,  and  to  edification  ;'* 
and  in  avoiding  indecencies,  and  not  adding  any  new 
ceremonies,  how  decent  soever,  this  rule  consists. 

I  judge  no  man  in  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
The  imposition  of  that,  or  any  other  ceremony  not  in- 
stituted  by  Christ  himself,  is  what  I  argue  against,  and 
say,  is  more  than  you  upon  your  principles  can  make 
good. 

Common  sense  has  satisfied  all  mankind,  that  it  is 
above  their  reach  to  determine  what  things,  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent,  were  fit  to  be  made  use  of  in 
religion,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  the  superior  beings 
iri  their  worship,  and  therefore  they  have  every  where 
thought  it  necessary  to  derive  that  knowledge  from  the 
immediate  will  and  dictates  of  the  gods  tliemselves,  and 
have  taught  that  their  forms  of  religion  and  outward 
modes  of  worship  were  founded  upon  revelation :  no- 
body daring  to  do  so  absurd  and  insolent  a  thing  as  to 
take  upon  nim  to  presume  with  himself,  or  to  prescribe 
to  others  by  his  own  authority,  which  should  in  these 
indifferent  and  mean  things  be  worthy  of  the  Deity, 
and  make  an  acceptable  part  of  his  worship.  Indeed, 
they  all  agreed  in  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  and  we 
find  them  by  common  consent  owning  tiiat  piety  and 
virtue,  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart,  not  polluted  with 
the  breaches  of  the  law  oi  nature,  was  the  best  worship 
of  the  gods.  Reason  discovered  to  them  that  a  good 
life  was  the  most  acceptable  thing  to  the  Deity ;  this 
the  common  light  of  nature  put  past  doubt.     But  for 
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their  ceremonies  and  outward  performances,  for  them 
they  appeal  always  to  a  rule  received  from  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  superior  powers  themselves,  where 
they  made  use  of,  and  had  need  of  revelation.  A  plain 
confession  of  mankind  that  in  these  things  we  have  nei- 
ther knowledge  to  discern,  nor  authority  to  prescribe : 
that  men  cannot  by  their  own  skill  find  out  what  is  fit, 
or  by  their  own  power  make  any  thing  worthy  to  be  a 
part  of  religious  worship.  It  is  not  for  them  to  invent 
or  impose  ceremonies  that  shall  recommend  men  to  the 
Deity.  It  was  so  obvious  and  visible,  that  it  became 
men  to  have  leave  from  God  himself,  before  they  dared 
to  offer  to  the  Divine  Majesty  any  of  these  trifling, 
mean,  and  to  him  useless  things,  as  a  grateful  and  valua- 
ble part  of  his  worship ;  that  nobody  any  where,  amongst 
the  various  and  strange  religions  they  led  men  into,  bid 
such  open  defiance  to  common  sense,  and  the  reason  of 
all  mankind,  as  to  presume  to  do  it  without  vouching 
the  appointment  of  God  himself.  Plato,  who  of  all  the 
heathens  seems  to  have  had  the  most  serious  thoughts 
about  religion,  says  that  the  magistrate,  or  whoever  has 
any  sense,  will  never  introduce  of  his  own  head  any 
new  rites  into  his  religion :  for  which  he  gives  this 
convincing  reason ;  for,  says  he,  **  he  must  know  it  is 
impossible  for  human  nature  to  know  any  thing  cer- 
tainly concerning  these  matters."  Epinom.  post 
medium.  It  cannot  therefore  but  be  matter  of  asto- 
nishment, that  any  who  call  themselves  Christians,  who 
have  so  sure  and  so  full  a  revelation,  which  declares 
all  the  counsel  of  God  concerning  the  way  of  attaining 
eternal  salvation ;  should  dare  by  their  own  authority  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  is  therein  prescribed,  and  impose 
it  on  others  as  a  necessary  part  of  religious  worship, 
without  the  observance  of  which  human  inventions 
men  shall  not  be  permitted  the  public  worship  of  God. 
If  those  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews  by 
God  himself,  and  delivered  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  hand  to  the  Jews  that  the  moral  law  was ;  were 
called  beggarly  elements  under  the  Gospel,  and  laid  by 
as  useless  and  burthensome ;  what  shall  we  call  those 
rites  which  have  no  other  foundation  but  the  will  and 
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authority  of  men,  and  of  men  very  often  who  have  not 
much  thought  of  the  purity  of  religion,  and  practised 
it  less  ? 

Because  you  think  your  argument  for  the  magistrate's 
right  to  use  force  has  not  had  its  due  consideration,  I 
shall  here  set  it  down  in  your  own  words,  as  it  stands, 
and  endeavour  to  give  you  satisfaction  to  it.  You  say 
there,  "  If  such  a  degree  of  outward  force  as  has  been 
mentioned  be  of  great  and  even  necessary  use,  for  the 
advancing  those  ends,  (as,  taking  the  world  as  we  find 
it,  I  think  it  appears  to  be)  then  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use  it  for  the 
advancing  those  ends,  unless  we  will  say  (what  without 
impiety  cannot  be  said)  that  the  wise  and  benign  Dis- 
poser and  Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnished 
mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his 
own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.  And 
if  there  be  such  a  right  somewhere,  where  should  it 
be,  but  where  the  power  of  compelling  resides  ?  That 
is  principally,  and  in  reference  to  the  public,  in  the 
civil  sovereign/*  Which  words,  if  they  have  any  argu- 
ment in  them,  it  in  short  stands  thus :  Force  is  useful 
and  necessary :  The  good  and  wise  God,  who  without 
impiety  cannot  be  supposed  not  to  have  furnished  men 
with  competent  means  for  their  salvation,  has  therefore 
given  a  right  to  some  men  to  use  it,  and  those  men  are 
the  civil  sovereigns. 

To  make  this  argument  of  any  use  to  your  purpose, 
you  must  speak  a  little  more  distinctly  j  for  here  you, 
according  to  your  laudable  and  safe  way  of  writing,  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  uncertainty  of  general  terms,  and 
must  tell  us,  besides  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful  and 
necessary,  to  whom  it  is  useful  and  necessary.  Is  it 
useful  and  necessary  to  all  men  ?  That  you  will  not  say, 
for  many  are  brought  to  embrace  the  true  religion  hy 
bare  preaching,  without  any  force.  Is  it  then  necessary 
to  all  those,  and  those  only,  who,  as  you  tell  us,  "  re- 
ject the  true  religion  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence, 
or  at  least  so  far  manifested  to  them,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  receive  it,  and  to  leave  them  without  excuse  if  they 
do   not?'*      To  all  therefore  who  rejecting  the  true 
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re%ion  sotendei^d,  are  without  excuse,  your  moderate 
force  is  useful  and  necessary.  But  is  it  to  all  those 
competent,  i,  e.  sufficient  means  ?  That,  it  is  evident 
in  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not ;  for,  after  all,  many  stand 
out.  It  is  like  you  will  say,  which  is  all  you  have 
to  say,  that  those  are  such,  to  whom,  having  resisted 
this  last  means,  moderate  force,  God  always  refuseth 
his  grace  to,  without  which  no  means  is  efficacious. 
So  that  your  competent,  at  last,  are  only  such  means  as 
are  the  utmost  that  God  has  appointed,  and  will  have 
used,  and  which,  when  men  resist,  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse, and  shall  never  after  have  the  assistance  of  his 
grace  to  bring  them  to  that  truth  they  have  resisted, 
and  so  be  as  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  calls  such, 
**  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  concerning  the 
faith.^'  If  then  it  shall  be,  that  the  day  of  grace  siiall 
be  over  to  all  those  who  reject  the  truth  manifested  to 
them  with  such  evidence  as  leaves  them  without  ex- 
cuse, and  that  bare  preaching  and  exhortation  shall  be 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  benign  Disposer 
of  all  things  enough,  when  neglected,  "  to  make  their 
hearts  fat,  tlieir  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  that 
they  should  not  perceive  nor  understand,  nor  be  con- 
verted, that  .  God  should  heal  them  ;'*  I  say,  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  then  your  force,  whatever  you  ima- 
gine  of  it,  will  neither  be  competent,  useful,  nor  ne- 
cessary. So  that  it  will  rest  upon  you  to  prove  that 
your  moderate  degrees  of  force  are  those  means  of  grace 
which  God  will  have,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  tried 
upon  every  one  before  he  will  pass  that  sentence  in 
Isaiah,  **  Make  his  heart  fat,"  &c.  and  that  your  degree 
of  moderate  force  is  that  beyond  which  God  will  have 
no  other  or  more  powerful  means  used,  but  that  those 
whom  that  works  not  upon  shall  be  left  reprobate  con- 
cerning the  faith.  And  till  you  have  proved  this,  you 
will  in  vain  pretend  your  moderate  force,  whatever  you 
might  think  of  it,  if  you.  had  the  ordering  of  that  mat- 
ter in  the  place  of  God,  to  be  useful,  necessary,  and 
competent  means.  For  if  preaching,  exhortation,  in- 
struction, &c.  as  seems  by  the  whole  current  of  the 
Scripture  (and  it  appears  not  that  Isaiah  in  the  place 
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above-citied  made  their  hearts  Eat  with  any  thing  hot 
his  words)  be  that  means,  which  when  rejected  to  such 
a  degree  as  he  sees  fit,  God  will  punish  with  a  repro* 
bate  mind,  and  that  ^ere  be  no  other  means  of  grace 
to  come  after ;  you  must  confess,  that  whatever  good 
opinion  you  have  of  your  moderate  force  after  this 
sentence  is  passed,  it  can  do  no  good,  have  no  efficacy, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  towards 
the  bringing  men  to  the  truth. 

If  your  moderate  force  be  not  that  precise  utnnist 
means  of  grace,  which,  when  ineffectual,  God  wiU  not 
afford  his  grace  to  any  other,  then  your  moderate  force 
is  not  the  competent  means  you  talk  of.  This  there- 
fore you  must  prove,  that  preaching  alone  is  not,  but 
that  your  moderate  force  joined  to  it  is  that  means  of 
grace,  which,  when  neglected  or  resisted,  God  will  assist 
no  other  means  with  his  grace  to  bring  men  into  the 
obedience  of  the  truth ;  and  this,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
must  prove  by  revelation.  For  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
but  by  revelation,  the  just  measures  of  God's  long^-suf- 
fering,  and  what  those  means  are,  which,  when  men's 
corruptions  have  rendered  ineffectual,  his  Spirit  shall  no 
longer  strive  with  them,  nor  his  grace  assist  any  other 
means  for  their  conversion  or  salvation.  When  you 
have  done  this,  there  will  be  some  ground  for  you  to 
talk  of  your  moderate  force,  as  the  means  which  God's 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  engaged  to  furnish  men  with ; 
but  to  speak  of  it,  as  you  do  now,  as  if  it  were  that 
both  necessary  and  competent  means,  that  it  would  be 
an  imputation  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  if 
men  were  not  furnished  with  it,  when  it  is  evident,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  always  been  destitute 
of  it,  will  I  fear  be  not  easily  cleared  from  that  impiety 
you  mention ;  for  though  the  magistrate  had  the  right 
to  use  it,  yet  wherever  that  moderate  force  was  not 
made  use  of,  there  men  were  not  furnished  with  your 
competent  means  of  salvation. 

I^  is  necessary,  for  the  vindication  of  God's  justice 
and  goodness,  that  those  who  miscarry  should  do  so  by 
their  own  fault,  that  their  destruction  should  be  from 
themselves,  and  they  be  left  inexcusable ;  but  pray  how 
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will  you  show  us,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  any  who  have 
resisted  the  truth,  tendered  to  them  only  by  preaching, 
should  be  saved,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  have  resisted  the  truth,  when  moderate  force 
has  been  joined  to  the  same  preaching,  should  be  saved  ? 
They  are  inexcusable  one  as  well  as  tRe  other ;  and 
thereby  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  under  which 
he  may  justly  leave  the  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  said  not  to  have  been  furnished 
with  competent  means  of  salvation,  who,havingrejected 
the  truth  preached  to  him,  has  never  any  penalties  laid 
on  him  by  the  magistrate  to  make  him  consider  the 
truths  he  before  rejected. 

All  the  stress  ofyour  hypothesis  for  the  necessity  of 
force,  lies  on  this.  That  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
not  prevailed  on  by  preaching,  and  therefore  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  God  are  obliged  to  furnish  them 
some  more  effectual  means,  as  you  think.  But  who 
told  you  that  the  majority  of  mankind  should  ever  be 
brought  into  the  strait  way  and  narrow  gate  ?  Or  that 
force  in  your  moderate  degree  was  the  necessary  and 
competent,  /•  e.  the  just  fit  means  to  do  it,  neither  over 
nor  under,  but  that  that  only,  and  nothing  but  that, 
could  do  it  ?  If,  to  vindicate  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
God  must  furnish  mankind  with  other  means,  as  long 
as  the  majority,  yet  unwrought  upon,  shall  give  any 
forward  demander  occasion  to  ask,  "  What  other  means 
is  there  left  ?*'  he  must  also,  afler  your  moderate  pe- 
nalties have  left  the  greater  part  of  mankind  unprevailed 
on,  be  bound  to  furnish  mankind  with  higher  degrees 
of  force  upon  this  man's  demand  :  and  those  degrees 
of  force  proving  ineffectual  to  the  majority  to  make 
them  truly  and  sincerely  Christians ;  God  must  be 
bound  to  furnish  the  world  again  with  a  new  supply  of 
miracles  upon  the  demand  of  another  wise  controller, 
who  having  set  his  heart  upon  miracles,  as  you  have 
yours  on  force,  will  demand,  what  other ,  means  is 
there  left  but  miracles  ?  For  it  is  like  this  last  gentle- 
man would  take  it  very  much  amiss  of  you,  if  you 
should  not  allow  this  to  be  a  good  and  unquestionable 
way  of  arguing  ;  or  if  you  should  deny  that,  afler  the 
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utmost  force  had  been  used,  miracles  might  not  do 
some  service  at  least,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  to- 
wards the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  And 
if  yoii  cannot  })rove  that  miracles  may  not  thus  do 
some  service,  he  will  conclude  just  as  you  do,  that  the 
cause  is  his.    * 

Let  us  try  your  method  a  little  farther.  Suppose 
that  when  neither  the  gentlest  admonitions,  nor  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  will  prevail,  something  else  is 
to  be  done,  as  the  only  means  lefl.  What  is  it  must  be 
done  ?  What  is  this  necessary  competent  means  that 
you  tell  us  of?  **  It  is  to  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  their 
way."  This  therefore  being  supposed  necessary,  you 
say,  **  there  must  somewhere  be  a  right  to  use  it.*'  Let 
it  be  so.  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  right  is  in  Qod,  who 
certainly  has  a  power  to  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  got  into  a  wrong  one,  whenever  he  has 
graciously  pleased  that  other  means  besides  instructions 
and  admonitions  should  be  used  to  reduce  them.  And 
we  may  as  well  expect  that  those  thorns  and  briars  laid 
in  their  way  by  God's  providence,  without  telling  the^ 
for  what  end,  should  work  upon  them  as  effectually, 
though  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  as  those  laid  in 
their  way  by  the  magistrate,  without  telling  them  for 
what  end.  God  alone  knows  where  it  is  necessary, 
and  on  whom  it  will  be  useful,  which  no  man  being 
capable  of  knowing,  no  man,  though  he  has  coercive 
power  in  his  hand,  can  be  supposed  to  be  authorized 
to  use  it  by  the  commission  he  has  to  do  good,  on 
whomsoever  you  shall  judge  it  to  be  of  great  and  even 
necessary  use  :  no  more  than  your  judging  it  to  be  of 
great  and  even  necessary  use  would  authorize  any  one, 
who  had  got  one  of  the  incision-knives  of  the  hospital 
in  his  hand,  to  cut  those  for  the  stone  with  it,  whom 
he  could  not  know  needed  cutting,  or  that  cutting 
would  do  them  any  good,  when  the  master  of  the  ho- 
spital had  given  him  no  express  order  to  use  his  in- 
cision-knife  in  that  operation  ;  nor  was  it  known  to  any 
but  the  master,  who  needed,  and  on  whom  it  would  be 
useful ;  nor  would  he  fail  to  use  it  himself  wherever  he 
found  it  necessary. 
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Be  force  of  as  great  and  necessary  use  as  you  please ; 
let  it  be  so  the  competent  means  for  the  promoting  the 
honour  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls»  that 
the  right  to  use  it  must  necessarily  be  somewhere. 
This  right  cannot  possibly  be,  where  you  would  have 
it,  in  the  civil  sovereigns,  and  that  for  the  very  reason 
you  give,  viz.  because  it  must  be  where  the  power  of 
compelling  resides.  For  since  civil  sovereigns  cannot 
compel  themselves,  nor  can  the  compelling  power  of 
one  civil  sovereign  reach  another  civil  sovereign ;  it 
will  not  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  sovereigns  reach  the 
most  considerable  part  of  mankind, .  and  those  who, 
both  for  their  own  and  their  subjects'  good,  have  most 
need  of  it.  Besides,  if  it  go  along  with  the  power  of 
compelling,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  all  civil  sove- 
reigns alike :  which,  by  this,  as  well  as  several  other 
reasons  I  have  given,  being  unavoidable  to  be  so,  this 
right  will  be  so  far  from  useful,  that  whatever  efficacy 
force  has,  it  will  be  employed  to  the  doing  more  harm 
than  good  ;  since  the  greatest  part  of  civil  sovereigns 
being  of  false  religions,  force  will  be  employed  for  the 
promoting  of  those. 

But  let  us  grant  what  you  can  never  prove,  that 
though  all  civil  sovereigns  have  compelling  power,  yet 
only  those  of  the  true  religion  have  a  right  to  use  force 
in  matters  of  religion  :  your  own  argument  of  mankind 
being  unfurnished,  which  is  impiety  to  say,  with  com- 
petent means  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  souls,  still  presses  you.  For  the  com- 
pelling power  of  each  civil  sovereign  not  reaching  be- 
yond his  own  dominions,  the  right  of  using  force  in  the 
hands  only  of  the  orthodox  civil  sovereigns  leaves  the 
rest,  which  is  the  far  greater  part  pf  the  world,  desti- 
tute of  this  vour  necessary  and  competent  means  for 
protpotihg  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the 
good  of  souls. 

Sir,  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  having  given  me  this 
occasion  to  take  a  review  of  your  argument,  which  you 
told  me  I  had  mistaken  ;  which  I  hope  I  now  have  not, 
and  have  answered  to  your  satisfactiojti.  .     . 
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I  confess  I  mistook  when  I  said  that  cutting,  being 
judged  useful,  could  not  authorize  even  a  skilful  sur- 
geon to  cut  a  man  without  any  further  commission ;  for 
It  should  have  been  thus :  that  though  a  man  has  the 
instruments  in  his  hand,  and  force  enough  to  cut  with, 
and  cutting  be  judged  by  you  of  great  and  even  neces- 
sary use  in  the  stone ;  yet  this,  without  any  further 
commission,  will  not  authorize  any  one  to  use  his 
strength  and  knife  in  cutting,  who  knows  not  who  has 
the  stone,  nor  has  any  light  or  measures  to  judge  to 
whom  cutting  may  be  necessary  or  useful. 

But  let  us  see  what  you  say  in  answer  to  my  instance : 
1.  *^  That  the  stone  does  not  always  kill,  though  it  be 
not  cured ;  but  men  do  often  live  to  a  great  age  with 
it,  and  die  at  last  of  other  distempers.  But  aversion 
to  the  true  religion  is  certainly  and  inevitably  mcMtal 
to  the  soul,  if  not  cured,  and  so  of  absolute  necessity 
to  be  cured.'*  Is  it  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  cured 
in  all  ?  If  so,  will  you  not  here  again  think  it  requisite 
that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all 
thin^  should  furnish  competent  means  fbr  what  is  of 
absolute  necessity  ?  For  will  it  not  be  impiety  to  say, 
that  Gk)d  has  so  left  mankind  unfurnished  or  competent, 
u  e.  sufficient  means  for  what  is  absolutely  necessary  ? 
For  it  is  plain  in  your  account  men  have  not  been  fur- 
nished with  sufficient  means  for  what  is  of  adi^sc^ute  ne* 
cessity  to  be  cured  in  all,  if  in  any  of  them  it  be  left 
uhcured.  For  as  you  allow  none  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence»  but  what  certainly  gains  assent ;  so  by  the  same 
rule  you  cannot  call  that  sufficient  means,  which  does 
not  work  the  cure.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  the  means  were 
sufficient,  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  fauh,  when  that 
fault  of  theirs  is  the  very  thing  to  be  cured.  You  go 
on :  '*  and  yet  if  we  should  suppose  the  stone  as  cer* 
tainly  destructive  of  this  temporal  life,  as  that  aver- 
sion is  of  men's  eternal  salvation  :  even  so  the  neces- 
sity of  curing  it  would  be  as  much  less  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  curing  that  aversion,  as  this  temporal  life 
&Ils  short  in  value  of  that  which  is  eternal."  This 
is  built  upon  a  supposition,  that  the  neces^ty  of  the 
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means  ia  inereased  by  the  value  of  the  eiidj  which  being 
in.  this  case  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  that  is  of  infi- 
nite concernment  to  them^  you  conclude  salvation  ab- 
solutely necessary :  which  makes  you  say  that  aversion, 
&c.  being  inevitably  mortal  to  the  soul,  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  be  cured.  Nothing  is  of  absolute  necessity 
but  God :  whatsoever  else  can  be.  said  to  be  of  necessity, 
is  so  only  relatively  in  respect  to  something  else ;  and 
therefore  nothing  can  indefinitely  thus  be  said  to  be  of 
absolute  necessity,  where  the  thing  it  relates  to  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  We  may  say,  wisdom  and  power 
in  God  are  absolutely  necessary,  because  God  himself 
is  absolutely  necessary  :  but  we  cannot  crudely  say,  the 
caring  in  men  their  aversion  to  the  true  religion  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  because  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  men  should  be  saved.  But  this  is  very  proper 
and  true  to  be  said,  that  curing  this  aversion  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  in  all  that  shall  be  saved.  But  I  fear 
that  would  not  serve  your  turn,  though  it  be  certain 
that  your  absolute  necessity  in  this  case  reaches  no  far- 
ther than  this,  that  to  be  cured  of  this  aversion  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  salvation,  and  salvation  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  happiness ;  but  neither  of  them,  nor  the 
happiness  itself  of  any  man,  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
necessary* 

This  mistake  makes  you  say,  that  supposing  ^*  the 
stone  certainly  destructive  of  this  temporal  life,  yet 
the  necessity  of  curing  it  would  be  as  much  less  than 
the  necessity  of  curing  that  aversion,  as  this  temporid 
life  falls  short  in  value  of  that  which  is  eternal.''  Which 
is  quite  otherwise :  for  if  the  stone  will  certainly  kill  a 
man  without  cutting,  it  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  cut 
a  man  for  the  stone  for  the  saving  of  his  life,  as  it  is  to 
cure  the  aversion  for  the  saving  of  his  soul.  Nay,  if 
you  have  but  eggs  to  fry,  fire  is  as  absolutely  necessary 
as  either  of  the  other,  though  the  value  of  the  end  be 
in  theae  cases  infinitely  different }  for  in  ooe  of  them 
you  lose  only  your  dinner,  in  the  other  your  life,  and 
in  the  other  your  soul.  But  yet,  in  these  cases,  fire, 
ctttting,  and  curing  that  aversion,  are  each  of  them 
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absolutely  andequally  ne€essary  tx> their  respective  aids, 
because  those  ends  cannot  be  attained  without  them. 

You  say  farther,  '*  Cutting  for  the  stone  is  not  alvrays 
necessary  in  order  to  the  cure :  but  the  penalties  you 
speak  of  are  altogether  necessary  (without  extraordinary 
grace)  to  cure  that  pernicious  and  otherwise  untract- 
able  aversion/'  Let  it  be  so ;  but  do  the  surgeons 
know  who  has  this  stone,  this  aversion,  so  that  it  will 
certainly  destroy  him,  unless  he  be  cut  ?  Will  you  un- 
dertake to  tell  when  the  aversion  is  such  in  any  man, 
that  it  is  incurable  by  preaching,  exhortation,  and  en- 
treaty, if  his  spiritual  physician  will  be  instant  with  him 
in  season,  and  out  of  season ;  but  certainly  curable^  if 
moderate  force  be  made  use  of?  till  you  are  sure  of 
the  former  of  these,  you  can  never  say  your  moderate 
force  is  necessary :  till  you  are  sure  of  the  latter,  you 
can  never  say,  it  is  competent  means.  What  you  will 
determine  concerning  extraordinary  grace,  and  when 
God  bestows  that,  I  leave  you  to  consider,  and  speak 
clearly  of  it  at  your  leisure. 

You  add,  that  even  where  **  cutting  for  the  stone  is 
necessary,  it  is  withal  hazardous  by  my  confession.  But 
your  penalties  can  no  way  endanger  or  hurt  the  soul, 
but  by  the  fault  of  him  that  undergoes  them."  If  the 
magistrate  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion, 
he  must  judge  which  is  the  true  religion ;  and  he  can 
judge  no  other  to  be  it  but  that  which  he  believes  to 
De  the  true  religion,  which  is  his  own  religion.  But 
for  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his  own 
religion  has  so  much  danger  in  it  to  men's  souls,  that 
by  your  own  confession,  none  but  an  atheist  will  say  that 
magistrates  may  use  force  to  bring  men  to  their  own 
religion^ 

This  I  suppose  is  enough  to  make  good  all  that  I 
aimed  at  in  my  instance  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  which 
was,  that  though  it  were  judged  useful,  and  I  add  now 
necessary,  to  cut  men  for  the  stone,  yet  that  was  not 
enough  to  authorize  a  surgeon  to  cut  a  man,  but  he 
must  have,  besides  that  general  one  of  doing  good,  some 
more  special  commission  ;  and  that  which  I  tbe^  men« 
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tioned,  was  the  patient's  consent.  But  you  tell  me, 
*^  That  though,  as  things  now  stand,  no  surgeon  has 
any  right  to  cut  his  calculous  patient  without  his  con^ 
sent ;  yet  if  the  magistrate  should  by  a  public  law  ap- 
point and  authorize  a  competent  number  of  the  most 
skittiil  in  that  tirt  to  visit  such  as  labour  under  that 
disease,  and  to  cut  those  (whether  they  consent  or  not) 
whose  lives  they  unanimously  judge  it  impossible  to 
save  otherwise :  you  are  apt  to  think  I  would  find  it 
hard  to  prove  that  in  so  doing  he  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  his  power:  and  you  are  sure  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
prove  that  those  artists  would  have  no  right  in  that 
case  to  cut  such  persons."  Show  such  a  law  from  the 
great  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  I  shall  yield  that 
your  surgeons  shull  go  to  work  as  fast  as  you  please. 
But  where  is  the  public  law  ?  "  Where  is  the  compe- 
tent number  of  magistrates  skilful  in  the  art,  who  must 
unanimotisiy  judge  of  the  disease  and  its  danger?" 
You  can  show  nothing  of  all  this,  yet  you  are  so  libei^al 
of  this  sort  of  cure,  that  one  cannot  take  you  for  less 
than  cutting  Morecrafl  himself.  But,  sir,  if  there  were 
a  competent  number  of  skilful  and  impartial  men,  who 
were  to  use  the  incision-knife  on  all  in  whom  they  found 
this  stone  of  aversion  to  the  true  religion ;  what  do  you 
think,  would  th^y  find  no  work  in  your  hospital  ? 

Aversion  to  the  true  religion  you  say  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  be  cured :  whjit  I  beseech  you  is  that  true 
roligion  ?  that  of  the  church  of  England  ?  For  that  you 
own  to  be  the  only  true  religion  ;  and,  whatever  you 
say,  you  cannot  upcm  your  principles  name  any  other 
national  religion  in  the  world  that  you  will  own  to  be 
the  true.  It  being  then  of  absolute  necessity  that  men's 
aversion  to  the  national  religion  of  England  should  be 
cured  :  has  all  mankind,  in  whom  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  cured,  been  furnished  with  competent 
and  necessary  means  for  the  cure  of  this  aversion  ? 

In  the  next  place,  what  is  your  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient means  for  this  cure  that  is  of  absolute  necessity  ? 
and  that  is  moderate  penalties  made  use  of  by  the  ma^ 
gistrate,  where  the  national  is  the  true  religion,  and 
sufiicient  means  are  provided  for  all  men's  instruction 
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in  the  true  religion.  And  here  again  I  ask,  have  ali 
men  to  whom  this  cure  is  of  absolute  necessity  been 
furnished  with  this  necessary  means  ? 

Thirdly,  How  is  your  necessary  remedy  to  be  ap* 
plied  ?  And  that  is  in  a  way  wherein  it  cannot  work  tibe 
cure,  though  we  should  suppose  the  true  religion  the 
national  every  where,  and  all  the  magistrates  in  the 
world  zealous  for  it.  To  this  true  religion,  say  you,  men 
have  a  natural  and  great  aversion  of  absolute  necessity 
to  be  cured,  and  the  only  cure  for  it  is  force  your  way 
applied,  i.  e.  penalties  must  be  laid  upcm  all  that  dissent 
from  the  national  religion,  till  they  conform*  Why 
are  men  averse  to  the  true  ?  Because  it  crosses  tm 
profits  and  pleasures  of  this  life ;  and  for  the  same  lea* 
son  they  have  an  aversion  to  penalties :  1;hese,  therefore^ 
if  they  be  opposed  one  to  another,  and  penalties  be  so 
laid  that  men  must  quit  their  lusts,  and  heartily  em- 
brace the  true  religion,  or  else  endure  the  penalties, 
there  may  be  some  efficacy  in  force  towards  bringing 
men  to  the  true  religion :  but  if  there  be  no  opposition 
between  an  outward  profession  of  the  true  religion,  and 
men's  lusts  \  penalties  laid  on  men  till  they  outwardly 
conform  arenot  a  remedy  laid  to  the  disease*  Punish- 
ments 80  applied  have  no  opposition  to  men's  lusts, 
nor  from  thence  can  be  expected  any  cure.  Men  must 
be  driven  from  their  aversion  to  the  true  religion  by 
penalties  they  have  a  greater  aversion  to.  This  is  all 
the  operation  of  force.  But  if  by  getting  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  national  church  they  can  avoid  the  pe- 
nalties, and  yet  retain  their  natural  corruption  and 
aversion  to  the  true  religion,  what  remedy  is  there  to 
the  disease  by  penalties  so  applied  ?  You  would,  you 
say,  have  men  made  uneasy.  This  no  doubt  will  work 
on  men,  and  make  them  endeavour  to  get  out  of  this 
uneasy  state  as  soon  as  they  can.  But  it  will  always 
be  by  that  way  wherein  they  can  be  most  easy  j  iRor  it 
is  the  uneasiness  alone  they  fly  from,  and  therefore  they 
will  not  exchange  one  uneasiness  for  another ;  not  fox 
a  greater,  nor  an  equal,  nor  any  at  all,  if  they  can  help 
it.  If  therefore  it  be  so  uneasy  for  men  to  mortify  their 
lusts,  as  you  tell  us,  which  the  true  religion  requires  of 
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them,  if  they  embrace  it  in  earnest;  but  which  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  true  religion,  or  any  national 
church,  does  not  require ;  what  need  or  use  is  there 
of  force  applied  so,  that  it  meets  not  at  all  with  men's 
lusts,  or  aversion  to  the  true  religion,  but  leaves  them 
the  libertv  of  a  quiet  enjoyment  ofthem,  free  &om  force 
and  penalties  in  a  legal  and  approved  conformity  ?  Is  a 
man  negligent  of  his  soul,  and  will  not  be  brought  to 
consider  ?  obstinate,  and  will  not  embrace  the  truth  ? 
is  be  careless,  and  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
matters  of  religion  ?  corrupt,  and  will  not  part  with  his 
lusts,  which  are  dearer  to  him  than  his  6rst-boTn  ?  It  is 
but  owning  the  national  profession,  and  he  may  be  so 
still :  if  he  conform,  the  magistrate  has  done  punishing, 
he  is  a  son  of  the  church,  and  need  not  consider  any 
thing  farther  for  fear  of  penalties ;  they  are  removeo, 
and  all  is  well.  So  that  at  last  there  neither  being  an 
absolute  necessity  that  aversion  to  the  true  religion 
should  in  all  men  be  cured :  nor  the  magistrate  being 
a  competent  judge  who  have  this  stone  of  aversion,  (mt 
who  have  it  to  that  degree  as  to  need  force  to  cure  it, 
or  in  whom  it  is  curable,  were  force  a  proper  remedy, 
as  it  is  not :  nor  having  any  commission  to  use  it,  not- 
withstanding what  you  have  answered :  it  is  still  not 
only  as,  but  more  reasonable  for  the  magistrate,  upon 
pretence  of  its  usefulness  or  necessity,  to  cut  any  one 
ibr  the  stone  without  his  own  consent,  than  to  use 
force  your  way  to  cure  him  of  aversion  to  the  true 
religion. 

lo  my  question,  in  whose  hands  this  right,  we  were 
a  little  above  speaking  of,  was  in  Turkey,  Fersisi,  or 
China  ?  you  tell  me,  **  you  answer  roundly  and  plainly, 
-'*  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  to  use  convenient  pe- 
nalties for  the  promoting  the  true  religion/'  I  will 
not  trouble  you  here  with  a  question  you  will  meet  with 
elsewhere,  who  in  these  countries  must  be  judge  of  the 
•true  religion  ?  But  I  will  ask,  whether  you  or  any  wise 
man  would  have  put  a  right  of  using  force  into  a  Ma- 
hommedan  or  pagan  prince's  band,  for  the  promoting 
of  Christianity  ?  Which  of  my  pagans  or  Mahommedans 
would  have  done  otherwise  ? 
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But  God,  you  say,  has  done  it,  and  you  make  it 
good  by  telling  me  in  the  following  words,  <^  If  tliii 
startle  me,  then  you  must  tell  me  farther,  that  you 
look  upon  the  supreme  power  to  be  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  in  what  hands  soever  it  is  placed,  and  tfait 
right  to  be  contained  in  it :  and  if  those  that  have  it 
do  not  use  it  as  they  ought,  but  instead  of  promoting 
true  religion  by  proper  penalties,  set  themselves  to  en* 
force  Mohammedism  or  paganism,  or  any  other  false 
religion  :  all  that  can,  or  that  needs  be  said  to  the  mat« 
ter,  is,  that  God  will  one  day  call  them  to  an  account 
£or  the  neglect  of  their  duty,  for  the  dishonour  they  do 
to  him,  and  for  the  souls  that  perish  by  their  fault.'* 
Your  taking  this  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  supreme 
power  of  all  civil  sovereigns,  which  is  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion, is  not,  as  I  take  it,  proving  it  to  be  so.  But  let 
us  take  it  so  for  once,  what  then  is  your  answer  ?  <*  God 
will  one  day  call  those  sovereigns  to  ao  account  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty."  The  question  is  not,  what 
God  will  do  with  the  sovereigns  who  have  neglected 
their  duty  ;  but  how  mankind  is  furnished  with  your 
competent  means  of  promoting  God*s  honour  in  the 
world,  and  the  good  of  souls  in  countries  where  the 
sovereign  is  of  a  wrong  religion  ?  For  there,  how  clearly 
soever  the  right  of  using  it  be  in  the  sovereign,  yet 
as  long  as  he  uses  not  force  to  bring  his  subjects  to 
the  true  religion,  they  are  destitute  of  your  competent 
means.  For  I  imagine  you  do  not  make  the  right  to 
use  that  force,  but  the  actual  application  of  it  by  penal 
laws,  to  be  your  useful  and  necessary  means.  For  if 
you  think  the  bare  having  that  right  be  enough^  if  that 
be  your  sufficient  means  without  the  actual  use  of 
force,  we  readily  allow  it  you.  And,  as  I  tell  you  else- 
where, I  see  not  then  what  need  you  had  of  miracles 
^*  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrates'  assistance  till 
Christianity  was  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire :"  for,  by  your  own  rule,  the  magistrates 
of  the  world,  during  the  three  first  centuries  after 
the  publishing  the  Christian  religion,  had  the  same 
right,  if  that  nad  been  enough,  that  they  have  now  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  or  China.    That  this  is  all  that  can  be 
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fiaid  in  this  matter,  I  easily  grant  you  ;  but  that  it  is  all 
that  needs  be  said  to  make  good  your  doctrine,  I  must 
beg  your  pardon. 

In  the  same  sentence  wherein  you  tell  me,  I  should 
have  added  necessity  to  usefulness,  I  call  it  necessary 
usefulness,  which  I  imagine  is  not  much  different.  But 
that  with  the  following  words  wherein  my  argument 
lay,  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  overseen ;  but  if  you  please 
to  take  my  argument,  as  I  have  now  again  laid  it  before 
you,  it  will  serve  my  turn.  ^  — -"""^ 

In  your  next  paragraph  you  tell  me,  that  what  is  said 
by  me  is  with  the  same  ingenuity  I  have  used  in  other 
places :  my  words  in  that  place  are  these :  ^*  The  au^^ 
tfaor  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  nobody  at  all, 
of  any  rank  or  condition,  had  any  power  to  punish; 
torment,  or  use  any  man  ill  for  matters  of  religion  : 
you  tell  us,'  you  do  not  yet  understand  why  clergy* 
men  are  not  as  capable  of  such  power  as  other  men;'' 
which  words  of  mine  containing  in  them  nothing  but 
true  matter  of  fact,  give  you  no  reason  to  tax  my  in- 
genuity :  nor  will  what  you  allege  make  it  otherwise 
than  such  power ;  for  if  the  power  you  there  speak  of 
were  externally  coactive  power,  is  not  that  the  same 
power  the  author  was  speaking  of,  made  use  of  to  those 
ends  he  mentions  of  tormenting  and  punishing?  And 
do  not  you  own  that  those  who  have  that  power  ought 
to  punish  those  who  offend  in  rejecting  the  true  reli- 
gion? As  to  the  remaining  part  of  that  paragraph,  I 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  I  sought  any 
occasion  so  much  as  to  name  the  clergy ;  or  whether  the 
itching  of  your  fingers  to  be  handling  the  rod  guided 
not  your  pen  to  what  was  nothing  to  the  purpose:  for 
the  author  has  not  said  any  thing  so  much  astending  to 
exclude  the  clergy  from  secular  employments,  but  only, 
if  you  will  take  your  own  report  or  it,  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical officer,  as  such,  has  any  externally  coactive  power ; 
whereupon  you  cry  out,  that  "  you  do  not  yet  under- 
stand why  ecclesiastics  or  clergymen  are  not  as  capa- 
ble of  such  power  as  other  men/'  Had  you  stood 
to  be  constable  of  your  parish,  or  of  the  hundred,  you 
might  have  had  cause  to  vindicate  thus  your  capacity. 
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if  orders  had  been  objected  to  you ;  or  if  youf  aim  be 
at  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng* 
land,  much  more.  However  you  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  man  of  forecast,  in  clearing  the  way  to  secular 

Sower,  if  you  know  yourself,  or  any  of  your  frieods 
esirous  of  it :  otherwise,  I  confess  you  have  reason  to 
be  on  this  occasion  a  little  out  of  humour,  as  you  are»  for 
bringing  this  matter  in  question  so  wholly  out  of  season. 
Nor  will,  I  fear,  the  ill-fitted  excuse  you  bring  give 
yourself,  or  one  who  consults  the  places  in  both  yours 
and  the  author's  letter,  a  much  better  opinion  of  it 
However  I  cannot  but  thank  you  for  your  wonted  in* 
genuity,  in  saying,  that  ^'  it  seems  I  wanted  an  occasion 
to  show  my  good-will  to  the  clergy,  and  so  I  made 
myself  one/'  And  to  find  more  work  for  the  excel- 
lent  ^flt  you  have  this  way,  I  desire  you  to  read  over 
that  paragraph  of  mine  again,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
can  nnd  any  thing  said  in  it  not  true  ?  Any  advice  in  it 
that  you  yourself  would  disown  ?  any  thing  that  any 
worthyclergyman  that  adorns  his  function  is  concerned 
in  ?  And  when  you  have  set  it  down  in  my  words,  the 
world  shall  be  judge,  whether  I  have  showed  any  ill- 
will  to  the  clergy.  Till  then  I  may  take  the  liberty  to 
own,  that  I  am  more  a  friend  to  them  and  their  calUng 
than  those  amongst  them  who  show  their  forwardness 
to  leave  the  word  of  God  to  serve  other  employments. 
The  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  requires  so  die 
whole  man,  that  the  very  looking  after  their  poat  was, 
by  the  joint  voice  of  the  twelve  apostles,  called  '*  leav- 
ing the  word  of  God,  and  serving  of  tables.'*  Acts 
iv.  S.  But  if  you  think  no  men's  faults  can  be  spc^en 
of  without  ill-will,  you  will  make  a  very  ill  preacher: 
or  if  you  think  this  to  be  so  only  in  speaking  of  fins- 
takes  in  any  of  the  clergy,  there  must  be  in  your  opi- 
nion something  peculiar  in  their  case,  that  makes  it  so 
much  a  fault  to  mention  any  of  theirs ;  which  I  must 
be  pardoned  for,  since  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  and  there 
will  want  but  a  little  cool  reflection  to  convince  yoUf 
that  had  not  the  present  church  of  En^and  a  greater 
number  in  proportion  than  possibly  any  other  age  of 
the  church  ever  had,  of  those  who  by  their  pious  lives 
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and  labours  in  their  ministry  adorn  their  profession  ; 
such  busy  men  as  cannot  be  content  to  be  divines  with- 
out being  laymen  too,  would  so  little  keep  up  the 
reputation  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  clergy,  or 
preserve  the  esteem  due  to  a  holy,  i.  e.  a  separate 
order ;  that  nobody  can  show  greater  good-will  to  them 
than  by  taking  ail  occasions  to  put  a  stop  to  any  for- 
wardness to  be  meddling  out  of  tneir  calling.  This,  I 
suppose,  made  a  learned  prelate  of  our  church,  out  of 
kindness  to  the  clergy,  mind  them  of  their  stipulation 
and  duty  in  a  late  treatise,  and  tell  them  that  ^Hhe 
pastoral  care  is  to  be  a  man's  entire  business,  and  to 
possess  both  his  thoughts  and  his  time/'  Disc,  of 
Past.  Care,  p.  121. 

To  your  saying,  *^  That  the  magistrate  may  lay  pe- 
nalties upon  ^ose  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion,  or  are  alienated  from 
the  truth:"  I  answered,  *'God  never  eave  the  ma- 
gistrate an  authority  to  be  judge  of  truth  for  another 
man."  This  you  grant;  but  withal  say,  '^That  if 
the  magistrate  knows  the  truth,  though  he  has  no  au* 
thority  to  judge  of  truth  for  another  man ;  yet  he 
may  be  judge  whether  other  men  be  alienated  from 
the  truth  or  no ;  and  so  may  have  authority  to  lay 
iome  penalties  upon  those  whom  he  sees  to  be  so,  to 
bring  them  to  judge  more  sincerely  for  themselves." 
For  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  nroper  ministers  of 
religion  is,  that  the  three  creeds,  Nice,  Athanasius's, 
and  that  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  received  and  bekeved :  as  also  that  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  contain  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation.  The  one  of  these  doctrines  a  p^ist  subject 
embraces  not ;  and  a  Socinian  the  other.  What  now  is 
the  magistrate  by  your  commission  to  do  ?  He  is  to  lay 
penalties  upon  them,  and  continue  them :  How  long  ? 
Only  till  they  conform,  u  e.  till  they  profess  they  em- 
brace these  doctrines  for  true.  In  which  case  he  does 
not  judge  of  the  truth  for  other  men :  he  only  judges 
that  other  men  are  alienated  from  the  truth.  Do  you 
not  now  admire  your  own  subtilty  and  acuteness  ?    I 
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that  cannot  comprehend  this,  tell  you  my  doll  sense  in 
the  case«  He  that  thinks  another  man  in  an  error, 
judges  him,  as  you  phrase  it,  alienated  from  the  truth, 
and  then  judges  of  truth  and  falsehood  only  for  himself. 
But  if  he  lays  any  penalty  upon  others,  which  they  are 
to  lie  under  till  they  embrace  for  a  truth  what  he  judges 
to  be  so,  he  is  then  so  far  a  judge  of  truth  for  those 
others.  This  is  what  I  think  to  judge  of  truth  for  an- 
other means :  if  you  will  tell  me  what  else  it  signifies, 
I  am  ready  to  learn. 

**  You  grant,"  you  say,  "God  never  gave  the  magistrate 
any  authority  to  be  judge  of  truth  for  another  man :" 
and  then  add^  "  But  how  does  it  follow  from  thence  that 
he  cannot  be  judge,  whether  any  man  be  alienated 
from  the  truth  or  no  ?"  And  I  ask  you,  who  ever  said 
any  such  thing  did  follow  from  thence  ?  That  which 
I  say,  and  which  you  ought  to  disprove,  is,  that  who- 
ever punishes  others  for  not  being  of  the  religion  he 
judges  to  be  true,  judges  of  truth  for  others.  But  you 
prove  that  a  man  may  be  judge  of  truth,  without  hav- 
ing authority  to  judge  of  it  for  other  men,  or  to  pre- 
scribe to  them  what  they  shall  believe,  which  you  might 
have  spared,  till  you  meet  with  somebody  that  denies 
it  But  yet  your  proof  of  it  is  worth  remembering : 
**rectura,"  say  you,  "  est  index  sui  et  obliqui.  And  cer- 
tainly whoever  does  but  know  the  truth  may  easily 
judge  whether  other  men  be  alienated  from  it  or  no.'' 
But  though  ^'  rectum  be  index  sui  et  obliqui ;"  yet  a 
man  may  be  ignorant  of  that  which  is  the  right,  and 
may  take  error  for  truth.  The  truth  of  religion,  when 
known,  shows  what  contradicts  it  is  false :  but  yet  that 
truth  may  be  unknown  to  the  magistrate,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  man.  But  you  conclude,  I  know  not  upon 
what  ground,  as  if  the  magistrate  could  not  miss  it,  or 
were  surer  to  find  it  than  other  men*  I  suppose  you  are 
thus  favourable  only  to  the  magistrate  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, as  no  doubt  in  civility  a  papist  or  a  presbyte- 
rian  would  be  to  those  of  his.  And  then  infer :  **  And 
therefore  if  the  magistrate  knows  the  truth,  though 
he  has  no  authority  to  judge  of  truth  for  other  men, 
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yet  he  tnajr  judge  whether  other  men  be  alienated 
from  the  truth  or  no.'*  Without  doubt !  who  denies 
it  him  ?  It  is  a  privilege  that  he  and  all  men  have,  that 
when  they  know  the  triith,  or  believe  the  truth,  ov 
have  embraced  an  error  for  truth,  they  may  judge  whe* 
tber  other  men  are  alienated  from  it  or  no,  if  those 
other  men  own  their  opinions  in  that  matter. 

You  go  on  with  your  inference,  "  and  so  may  have 
authority  to  lay  some  penalties  upon  those  whom  he 
sees  to  be  so/'  Now,  sir,  you  go  a  little  too  fast. 
This  he  cannot  do  without  making  himself  judge  of 
truth  for  them :  the  magistrate,  or  anyone,  may  judge 
as  much  as  he  pleases  of  men's  opinions  and  errors  ;  he 
in  that  judges  only  for  himself:  but  as  soon  as  he  uses 
force  to  bring  them  from  their  own  to  his  opinion,  he 
mak^s  himself  judge  of  truth  for  them;  let  it  be  to 
bring  them  to  judge  more  sincerely  for  themselves,  as 
you  here  call  it,  or  under  what  pretence  or  colour  so- 
ever, for  that  what  you  say  is  but  a  pretence,  the  very 
expression  discovers.  For  does  any  one  ever  judge  in- 
sincerely for  himself,  that  he  needs  penalties  to  make 
him  judge  more  sincerely  for  himself?  A  man  may 
judffe  wrong  for  himself,  and  may  be  known  or  thought 
to  (k>  so :  but  who  can  either  know  or  suppose  another 
is  not  sincere  in  the  judgment  he  makes  for  himself,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  any  one  knowingly  puts 
a  mixture  of  falsehood  into  the  judgment  he  makes  ?  for 
as  speaking  insincerely  is  to  speak  otherwise  than  one 
thinks,  let  what  he  says  be  true  or  false  ;  so  judging  in« 
sincerely  must  be  to  judge  otherwise  than  one  thinks, 
which  I  imagine  is  not  very  feasible.  But  how  impix>- 
per  soever  it  be  to  talk  of  judging  insincerely  for  one's 
self,  it  was  better  for  you  in  that  place  to  say,  penalties 
were  to  bring  men  to  judge  more  sincerely,  rather  than 
to  say,  more  rightly,  or  more  truly :  for  had  you  said,  ' 
the  magistrate  might  use  penalties  to  bring  men  to  judge 
more  truly,  that  very  word  had  plainly  discovered,  that 
he  made  himself  a  judge  of  truth  for  them.  You  there- 
fore  wisely  chose  to  say  what  might  best  cover  this  con- 
tradiction to  yourself,  whether  it  were  sense  or  no; 
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which  perhaps,  whilst  it  sounded  wdl,  every  one  wmdd 
not  stand  to  examine. 

One  thing  give  tne  leave  here  to  observe  to  you,  which 
is,  that  when  you  speak  of  the  entertainment  subjects 
are  to  give  to  truth,  i.  e.  the  true  religion,  you  call  it 
believing ;  but  this  in  the  magistrate  you  call  knowing. 
Now  let  me  ask  you,  whether  any  magistrate,  who  laid 
penalties  on  any  who  dissented  from  what  he  judged  the 
true  religion,  or,  as  you  call  it  here,  were  alienated 
from  the  truth ;  was  or  could  be  determined  in  his  judg* 
ing  of  that  truth  by  any  assurance  greater  than  believ- 
ing ?  When  you  have  resolved  that,  you  will  then  see 
to  what  purpose  is  all  you  have  said  here  concerning 
the  magistrate's  knowing  the  truth;  which  at  last 
amounting  to  no  more  than  the  assurance  wherewith  a 
man  certainly  believes  and  receives  a  thiuj?  for  true,  will 
put  every  magistrate  under  the  same,  if  there  be  any 
obligation  to  «se  force,  whilst  he  believes  his  own  reli- 
gion. Besides,  if  a  magistrate  knows  his  religion  to 
be  true,  he  is  to  use  means  not  to  make  his  people  be- 
lieve, but  know  it  also ;  knowledge  of  them,  if  that  be 
the  way  of  entertaining  the  truths  of  religion,  being  as 
necessary  to  the  subjects  as  the  magistrate.  I  never 
heard  vet  of  a  master  of  mathematics,  who  had  the 
care  of  informing  of  others  in  those  truths,  who  ever 
went  about  to  make  any  one  believe  one  of  Euclid's 
propositions. 

The  pleasantness  of  your  answer,  notwithstanding 
what  you  say,  doth  remain  still  the  same :  for  you  mak- 
ing, as  is  to  be  seen,  "  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is 
ordained  for  the  bringing  men  to  take  such  care  as 
they  ought  of  their  salvation,"  the  reason  why  it  is 
every  man's  interest  to  vest  this  power  in  the  magi- 
strate must  suppose  this  power  so  ordained  before  the 
people  vested  it ;  or  else  it  could  not  be  an  argument 
ror  their  vesting  it  in  the  magistrate.  For  if  you  had 
not  here  built  upon  your  fundamental  supposition,  that 
this  power  of  the  magistrate  is  ordained  by  God  to  that 
end,  the  proper  and  intelligible  way  of  expressing  your 
meaning  had  not  been  to  say  as  you  do :  *^  As  the  power 
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of  th«  fldigigtrate  i»  oidained  for  briogiiig^  4to«  m  if 
we  suppose  this  p&wer  vested  in  the  magistrate  by  the 
peqfxle  :'*  in  which  w^y  of  speaking,  this  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  evidently  supposed  already  ordained.  But 
a  clear  way  of  making  your  meaning  understood  had 
been  to  say.  That  for  the  people  to  ordain  such  a 
power  of  tne  magistrate,  or  to  vest  such  a  power  in 
the  magistrate,  which  is  the  same  thing,  was  their  true 
interest :  but  whether  it  were  your  meaning  or  your 
expression  that  was  guilty  of  the  absurdity » I  shall  leave 
it  with  the  reader. 

As  to  the  other  pleasant  thing  of  your  answer,  it  will 
still  appear  by  barely  reciting  it :  the  pleasant  thing  I 
charge  on  you  is,  that  you  say.  That  '*  the  power  of  the 
inagistrate  is  to  bring  men  to  such  a  care  ra  their  salvia 
ti(m,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  any  person,  or  th^ir  own  lusts  at  passions,  to  pre* 
scribe  to  them  what  faith  or  worship  they  shall  em- 
brace }"  and  y0;  that  it  is  their  best  course  "  to  vest  a 
power  in  the  magistrate,"  liable  to  the  same  lusts  and 
passicms  as  themselves,  to  choose  for  them.  To  this 
you  answer,  by  asking,  where  it  is  that  ydn  say  that  it 
is  the  people's  best  course  to  vest  a  power  in  the  ma^ 
gistrate  to  choose  iot  them  ?  That  you  tell  me  I  do  not 
pretend  to  show.  If  ypu  had  given  yourself  the  pains 
to  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  or  will  be 
pleased  to  read  it  as  I  have  here  again  set  it  down  for 
your  perusal,  you  will  find  that  I  at  least  pretended  to 
show  it.  My  words  are  these :  "  If  they  vest  a  power 
in  die  magistrate  to  punish  them  when  they  aissent 
from  his  religion,  to  bring  them  to  act  even  against 
thrir  own  inclination,  according  to  reason  and  sound 
jodgmenty^'  which  is,  as  you  explain  yourself  in  ais^ther 
plaee,  ^^  to  bring  them  to  consider  reasons  and  at^o* 
meots  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them ;  how  far 
is  thk  from  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  another  mao  to 
prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or  worship  they  shaH 
embrace?"  Thus  &r  you  cite  my  words;  to  which 
let  me  join  the  remaining  part  or  the  paragraph,  to 
let  you  sea  tint  I  prefeendea  to  show  that  the  course 
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yoa  proposed  to  the  people,  w  best  for  thiemj  wis  ta 
vpst.  a  power  in  the  magistrate  to  choose  for  theiA«  My 
words,  which  follow  those  where  you  left  off,  are  these : 
"  Especially  if  we  con^der,  that  you  think  it  a  9traBge 
thing,  that  the  author  would  have  the  care  of  every 
man's  soul  left  to  himself  alone-  So  that  this  care 
being  vested  in  the  magistrate,  with  a  power  to  punish 
men  to  make  them  consider  reasons  and  afguments 

E roper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the.  truth  of 
is  religion ;  the  choice  is  evidently  in  the  magiatrat^ 
as  much  as  it  can  be  in  the  power  of.  one  man  to  choose 
for  another  what  religion  he  shall  be  of;  which  consists 
only  in  a  power  of  compelling  him  by  punishments  to 
embrace  it."  But  all  this,  you  tell  me,  '<  is  just  no- 
thing to  the  purpose/'  Why,  I  beseedi  you  ?"  Be- 
cause you  speak  not  of  the  magistrate's  religion,  bit 
of  the  true  religion,  and  that  proposed  with  sufficient 
evidence." 

The  case  in  short  is  this :  men  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  their  passions,  lusts,  and  other  men,  in  the  choiee 
01  their  religion*  For  this  great  evil  you  pnc^^oae  a 
remedy,  which  is,  that  men  (for  you  must  remendief 
you  are  here  speaking  of  the  people  putting  thi^  power 
into  the  magistrate's  hand)  should  choose  some-of  their 
fellow-men,  and  give  them  a  power  by  force  to  guard 
them,  that  they  might  not  be  alienated  from  theitrodi 
by  their  own  passions,  lusts,  or  by  other  men«  So  it 
was  in  the  first  scheme ;  or,  as  you  have  it  new*  to 
punish  them,  whenever  .the^  rejected  the  true  redig^fH), 
and  that  proposed  with  sufficient  evidaK^e  of  the  truth 
of  it.  A  pretty  remedy,  and  manifestly  effectuid  at 
first  sight ;  that  because  men  were  all  pronoiscuously 
apt  to  be  misled  in  their  judgment,  or  choice  of  their 
xeligion,  by  passion,  lust,  and  other  men,  therefoi;e  they 
should  choose  some  amongst*  themselves,  who  might, 
they  and  their  successors,  men  made  just  like  them- 
selves, punish  them  that  rejected  tlie  true  reli^n« 

*'  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch,"  says  our  Saviour,  If  men,  apt  to  be  misled  by 
their  passions  and  lusts,  will  guard  themselves .  ftoB 
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ftfUhig  into  error  by  pinrishments  laid  on  them  by 
men  a^  apt  to  be  misled  by  passions  and  lusts  as  them- 
selves, how  are  they  safer  from  falling  into  error  ?  Now 
hear  the  infkUible  remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  and 
admire :  die  men  to  whom  they  have  given  this  power 
must  not  use  it  till  they  find  those  who  gave  it  them  in 
an  error.  A  friend,  to  whom  I  showed  this  expedient, 
answered^  This  is  none :  for  why  is  not  a  man  as  fit 
to  judge  for  himself  when  he  is  in  an  error,  as  another 
to  judge  fbr  him,  who  is  as  liable  to  error  himself?  I 
answered,  This  power,  however,  in  the  other  can  do 
him  no  harm,  but  may,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  do 
him  good ;  because  the  magistrate,  who  has  this  power 
to  punish  him,  must  never  use  it  but  when  he  is  in  the 
rigtit,  and  he  that  is  punished  is  in  the  wrong.  But, 
said  my  fHend,  who  snail  be  judge  whether  he  be  in  the 
right  of  nd?  For  men  in  an  error  think  themselves  in 
the  r^ht,  and  that  as  confidently  as  those  who  are  most 
sOb  To  which  I  replied.  Nobody  must  be  judge ;  but 
the  magiMtate  may  know  when  he  is  in  the  right.  And 
so  may  th^  subject  too,  said  my  friend,  as  well  as  the 
magistmfte,  and  therefore  it  was  as  good  still  to  be  free 
firom  a  puniirhment,  that  gives  a  man  no  more  security 
firom  t^tnt  than  he  had  without  it«  Besides,  said  he, 
who^  must  be  judge  whether  the  magistrate  knows  or 
na?  ¥w  be  mby  mistake,  and  think  it  to  be  knowledge 
andeertaidty,  when  it  is  but  opinion  and  belief.  It  is 
no  matter  for  that,  in  this  scheme,  replied  I ;  the  ma- 
gwteate,  we  are  told,  may  know  which  is  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  he  must  not  use  force  but  to  bring  men  to 
the  tffiie  religion ;  and  if  he  does,  God  will  one  day 
catt.  htm  to  an  account  for  it,  and  so  all  is  safe.  As  sate 
as  beating  the  air  can  make  a  thing,  replied  my  friend; 
for  if  believing,  being  assured,  confidently  being  per- 
suaded that  they  know  tlfeit*  the  religion  they  profess  is 
true)  or  any  thm^  else  short  of  true  knowledge,  will 
serve^  the  turn,  all  magistrates  will  have  this  power 
alike,  and  so  men*  will  be  well  guarded,  or  recovered 
from  false  religions,  by  putting  it  into  the  magistrate's 
hand  to  punish  them  when  they  have  alienated  them- 
sehres  from  it.       • 
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If  the  magistrate  be  not  to  punish  men  but  when  be 
knows,  i,  e.  is  infallibly  certsun  (for  so  is  a  man  ii 
what  he  knows),  that  his  national  religion  is  all  tro^ 
and  knows  also,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  those  he 
punishes  with  suflScient  evidence  of  t{ie  truth  of  it :  it 
would  have  been  as  good  this  power  had  never  beea 
given  him,  since  he  will  never  be  in  ^  conditioii  te 
exercise  it :  and  at  best  it  wap  given  him  to  no  purposet 
since  those  who  gave  it  him  were  one  with  another  at 
little  indisposed  to  consider  impartially,  examine  dili- 
gently, studjT)  find,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth,  as 
he*  But,  said  he  at  parting,  to  talk  thus  of  the  magi* 
strate's  punishing  men  that  reject  the  true  region, 
without  telling  us  who  those  magistrates  are,  who  have 
a  powe^  to  Judge  which  is  the  true  religion,  is  to  pot 
this  powar  m  aU  magbtrates'  hands  alike,  or  aone;  for 
to  say  he  only  is  to  be  judge  which  is  the  true  rd%iaB 
who  IS  of  it,  is  but  to  b^in  the  round  of  inquiries  again, 
which  can  at  last  end  nowhere  but  in  every  aoe^s  sq^ 
posing  his  own  to  be  it.  But,  said  he^  if  you  wiU  om* 
tinue  to  talk  on  thus,  there  is  nothing  more  ta  be 
done,  with  you,  but  to  pity  or  laugh  at  you ;  and  so  be 
left  me. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  I  urged  this  part  of  your  hypo- 
thesis with  all  the  advantage  I  thought  your  aoswier 
afforded  me ;  and  if  I  have  erred  in  it,  or  there  be  anj 
way  to  get  out  cS  the  strait  (if  force  itust  in  your  waj 
be  used)  either  <^  the  magistrate's  punishing  m^i  for 
rgecting  the  true  religion,  without  judging  which  is 
the  true  religion  s  or  else  that  the  magistrate  should 
judge  which  is  the  true  religion ;  which  way  ever  of  the 
two  you  shall  determine  iU  I  see  not  what  advantage  it 
can  be  to  the  people,  to  keep  them  from  chooaing 
amiss,  that  this  power  of  puniahing  them  shall  be  put 
into  the  magistrate's  hanas.  * 

And  then,  if  the  magistrate  must  judge  which  is 
the  true  religion ;  as  how  he  should,  without  jadgiBg» 
punish  any  one  who  rejects  it,  is  Bard  to  flod;  and 

Eunish  men  who  reject  it  until  they  embrace  it,  let  it 
e  to  make  them  consider,  or  what  you  please,  he  doea, 
I  think,  choose  their  religion  for  them.  And  if  you  h«ve 
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aot  tlie  dexterity  to  choose  the  national  religion  where* 
ever  yon  are^  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  would  think  so 
loo  if  you  were  in  France,  though  there  were  nqnc 
but  moderate  penalties  laid  on  you,  to  bring  you,  even 
^gabiat  your  own  inclination,  to  act  according  to  what 
tbey  there  call  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

That  paragraph  and  mine,  to  which  it  is  an  answer, 
run  thus: 


L.  IL  p.  128,— 
^  I  do  neither  yon 
nor  the  magistrate 
n^ury  when.  I  say 
tluit  the  power 
you  give  the  ma- 
gistrate of  nu« 
SluDg  m«a.  to 
make  tbem  consi- 
der reasons   and 


argvnents  proper 
asd  sufficient  to 
convince  them,  is 
to  convince  them 
of  the  txuth  of 
hi&  irdligion,  and 
to  bfii^  them  to 
it.  Eor  men  will 
dever,  in  his  opi- 
niim,  act  accord- 
iuftto  teason  and 
nlnd  judgment, 
wfaioh  is  the  thing 
yon  here  say  men 
^ould  be  brought 
to  by  the  magis- 
ttale^even  against 
their  own  incline 
tiout  till  they  em* 
brace  bis  religion* 
And  if  you  imve 


L.  III.  p.  67.  ^^  But  it  seems 
you  have  not  done  with  this  yet : 
jor  you  say,  '  you  do  neither  me 
nor  the  magistrate  injury,  when 
you  say  that  the  power  I  give  the 
bapstrate,  of  punisUng  men  to 
make  them  consider  reasons  and 
arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to 
convince  them,  is  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  what- 
ever that  be,  and  to  bring  them  to 
it.'  Which  seems  a  little  strange 
and  pleasant  too*     But  thus  you 

Erove  it :  '  For  men  will  never,  in 
is  opiiiioii,  act  according  to  reason 
and  sound  judgment,  till  they  em- 
brace his  religion.  And  if  you 
have  the  brow  of  an  honest  man, 
you  will  not  say  the  magistrate 
will  ev^r  punish  you,  to  bring  you 
to  consider  any  other  reasons  and 
arguments  but  such  as  are  proper 
to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion,  and  to  bring  vou  to 
that-  Which  (besides  the  pleasant 
talk  of  such  reasons  and  argu** 
ments  as  are  proper  and  sufficient 
to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  the 
magistrate's  religion,'  though  it 
be  a  false  one)  is  just  as  much  as 
to  say,  It  is  so,  because  in  the 
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the  brow  of  an 
honest  man,  you 
will  not  say  the 
magistrate  will 
ever  punish  you, 
to  bring  you  to 
consider  any  other 
reasons  and  argu- 
ments, but  such 
as  are  proper  to 
convince  you  of 
the  truth  of  his 
religion,  and  to 
bring  you  to  that. 
Thus  you  shift  for- 
wards and  back- 
wards. You  say, 
the  magistrate  has 
no  power  to  pu- 
nish men  to  com- 
pel them  to  his 
religion;  but  only 
to  compel  them 
to  consider  rea^ 
sons  and  argu- 
ments proper  to 
convince  them  of 
the  truth  of  his 
religion ;  which  is 
all  one  as  to  say, 
nobody  has  power 
to  choose  your 
way  for  you  to  Je- 
rusalem; but  yet 
the  lord  of  the 
manor  has  power 
to  punish  you,  to 
bring  you  to  con- 
sider reasons  and 
arguments  proper 


magistrate's  opinion  it  is  sb;  and 
because  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  act  against  his  opi- 
nion. As  if  the  magistrate's  opi- 
nion could  change  the  natare  ^ 
things,  and  turn  a  power  to  pro^ 
mote  the  true  religion  into  a  power 
to  promote  a  false  one.  No,  sii^ 
the  magistrate's  opinion  has  no 
snch  virtue.  It  may  indeed  keep 
him  from  exercising  the  power  be 
has'  to  prcmiote  the  true  religion ; 
and  it  may  lead  him  to  abuse  tiie 
pretence  of  it  to  the  promoting  a 
false  one :  but  it  can  neither'  de- 
stroy that  power,  nor  make  it  any 
thing  but  what  it  is.  And  th^e- 
fore,  whatever  the  magistrate's 
opinion  be,  his  power  was  givai 
him  (as  the  apostles'  power  was  to 
them;  for  edification  only,  not  £or 
destruction :  and  it  may  always  be 
said  of  him  (what  St.  Paul  said  of 
himself)  that  he  can  do  noklMiiig 
against  t;)ie  truth,  bnt  for  the  trirtb. 
And  therefore,  if  the  magistrile 
punishes  me  to  bring  me  to  a  fiiise 
religion,  it  is  not  his  opiaiim  that 
will  exMse  him,  when  he  conies 
to  answer  for  it  to  his  Judge,  for 
certainly  men  are  as  acooontable 
for  their  opinions  (those  of  theai, 
I  mean,  which  influence  thdr 
practice)  as  they  are  for  their  ac* 
tions. 

'*  Here  is,  therefore,  no  ah^iag 
forwards  and  backwards,  as  you 
pretend;  nor  any  circle,  but  in 
your  own  imagination.  Forthoi^ 
It  be  true  tim  I  say,  '  the  magi- 
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strata  has  no  power  to  punish  men^ 
to  compel  them  to  his  religion/ 
yet  I  nowhere  say,  nor  will  it 
follow  from  any  thing  I  do  say^" 
*  That  he  has  power  to  compel  them 
to  consider  reasons  and  arguments 
proper  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion/  But  I  do 
not  much  wonder  that  you  endea- 
vour to  put  this  upon  me.*  For  I 
think  by  this  time  it  is  pretty  plain, 
that  otherwise  you  would  have  but 
little  to  Say :  and  it  is  an  art  very 
much  in  use  amongst  some  sort  of 
learned  men,  when  they  cannot 
confute  what  an  adversary  does 
say,  to  make  him  say  what  he  does 
not;  that  they  may  have  some- 
thing which  they  can  confute." 


and  sufficient  to 
convince  you.  Of 
what  ?  that  the 
way  he  goes  in  is 
the  right,  and  so 
to  make  you  join 
in  company,  and 
go  along  with  him. 
So  that,  in  effect, 
what  is  all  your 
going  about,  but 
to  come  at  last 
to  the  same  place 
again;  and  put  a 
powerinto  the  ma- 
gistrate's himds^ 
under anoth er  pre- 
tence^ to  compel 
men  to  his  reli- 

g on  ?  which  use  of 
roe  the  author 
has  sufficiently 
overthrown,  and 
you  yourself  have 
quitted.  But  I 
m  tired  to  follow 
you  90  often  round 
the  same  circle.** 


The  beginning  of  this  answer  is  part  of  the  old  song 
of  triumph.  *^  What !  reasons  ana  arguments  proper 
wd  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  or  fauie- 
hood?"  Yes,  sir,  the  magistrate  may  use  force  to 
make  men  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments,  which 
he  thinks  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the 
truth  of  fais  religion,  though  his  religion  be  a  false  one. 
And  this  is  as  possible  for  him  to  do,  as  for  a  man  as 
learned  as  yourself  to  write  a  book,  and  use  such  argu- 
ments as  he  thinks  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince 
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men  of  the  truth  of  his  opinion^  though  it  be  a  Mse- 
hood. 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  your  answer,  the  question 
is  not,  whether  the  '^  magistrate's  opinion  can  change 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  power  he  has^  or  excu^ 
him  to  his  Judge  for  misusing  of  it?**  But  this,  that 
since  all  magistrates,  in  your  opinion,  have  commis- 
sion, and  are  obliged  to  promote  the  true  religion  by 
force,  and  they  can  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  by  nothing  but  their  own  opinion  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, what  advantage  can  this  be  to  the  true  religion^ 
what  bebefit  to  their  subjects,  or  whether  it  amounts 
to  any  more  than  a  commission  to  every  magistrate 
to  use  force  for  the  promoting  his  own  religion  ?  To 
this  question,  therefore,  you  will  do  well  to  apply  your 
answer,  which  a  man  of  less  skill  than  you  will  be  scarce 
able  to  do. 

You  tell  us  indeed,  that  **  whatever  the  magistrate's 
opinion  be,  his  power  was  given  him  (as  the  apostles' 
power  was  to  them)  for  edification  only,  and  not  for 
destruction."  But  if  the  apostles'  power  had  been  given 
them  for  one  end,  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  nine 
other  of  the  twelve  had  nothing  to  guide  them  but  their 
own  opinion,  which  led  them  to  another  end;  I  ask 
vou  whether  the  edification  of  the  church  could  have 
been  carried  on  as  it  was  ? 

You  tell  us  farther,  that  ^  it  may  always  be  said  of 
the  magistrate  (what  St.  Paul  said  of  himself)  that  he 
can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth." 
Witness  the  king  of  France.  If  you  say  this  in  the  s«ne 
^ense  that  St.  Paul  said  it  of  himself,  who,  in  all  things 
requisite  for  edification,  had  the  immediate  direction 
and  guidance  of  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  was 
iofaHible,  we  need  not  go  to  Rome  for  an  infallible 
guide  \  every  country  has  one  in  their  magistrate.  If  you 
apply  these  words  to  the  magistrate  in  another  sense 
than  what  St.  Paul  spoke  them  in  of  himself,  sober  men 
will  be  apt  to  think  you  have  a  great  care  to  insinuate 
into  others  a  high  veneration  for  the  magistrate-}  but 
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that  yoiLyofiiBi^  have  na  over-great  reverence  for  the 
Scripture^  which  you  thus  use  j  nor  for  truth,  which  you 
thus  defend. 

To  deny  the  magistrate  to  have  a  power  to  compel 
men  to  his  religion;  but  yet  to  say  the  magistrate  has  a 
power,  and  is  bound  to  punish  men  to  make  them  con- 
sider, till  they  cease  to  reject  the  true  religion  j  of  which 
true  religion  he  must  be  judge,  or  else  nothing  can  be 
done  in  discharge  of  this  his  duty ;  is  so  Uke  goinff 
round  about  to  come  to  the  same  place,  that  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  circle  in  mine  and  other  people's  imagination, 
and  not  only  there,  but  in  your  hypothesis* 

All  that  you  say  turns  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  proposition  :  "  That  whoever  punishes  any  one  in 
matters  of  religion  to  make  him  consider,  takes  upon 
him  to  be  judge  for  another  what  is  right  in  matters 
of  religion/'  This  you  think  plainly  involves  a  con- 
tradiction ;  and  so  it  would,  if  these  general  terms  had 
in  your  use  of  them  their  ordinary  and  usual  meaning* 
But,  sir,  be  but  pleased  to  take  along  with  you,  that 
whoever  punishes  any  man  your  way  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, to  make  him  consider,  as  you  use  the  word  con- 
sider, takes  apon  him  to  be  judge  for  another  what  is 
right  in  matters  of  religion :  and  you  will  find  it  so 
far  from  a  contradiction,  that  it  is  a  plain  truth.  For 
your  way  of  punishing  is  a  peculiar  way,  and  is  this : 
that  the  magistrate,  where  the  national  religion  is  the 
true  religion,  should  punish  those  who  dissent  from  it, 
to  make  them  consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  till  they  cease 
to  rgect,  or,  in  other  words,  till  they  conform  to  it. 
If  therefore  he  punishes  none  but  those  who  dissent 
from,  and  punisnes  them  till  they  conform  to  that 
which  he  juages  the  true  religion,  does  he  not  take  on 
him  to  juage  for  them  what  is  the  true  religion  ? 

It  is  true  indeed  what  you  say,  there  is  no  other  rea- 
son to  punish  another  to  make  him  consider,  but  that 
he  should  judge  for  himself:  and  this  will  always  hold 
true  amongst  those  who,  when  they  speak  of  consider- 
ing,  mean  considering,  and  nothmg  else^  But  then 
tliese  things  will  follow  from  thence:   1.  That  in  in- 
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flicting  of  penalties  to  make  men  consider,  the  mugi- 
strate  of  a  country,  where  the  national  religicm  is  falsew 
no  more  misapplies  his  power,  than  he  whose  religion  is 
true ;  for  one  has  as  much  right  to  punish  the  negligeot 
to  make  them  consider,  study,  and  examine  matteroof 
religion,  as  the  other.  S.  If  the  magistrate  punishes 
men  in  matters  of  religion,  truly  to  make  them  con- 
sider, he  will  punish  all  that  do  not  consider,  whether 
conformists  or  non-conformists.  S.  If  the  magistrate 
punishes  in  matters  of  religion  to  make  men  consider. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  **  to  make  men  judge  for  themselves; 
for  there  is  no  use  of  considering,  but  in  order  to 
judging."  But  then  when  a  man  has  judged  for  him*- 
self,  the  penalties  for  not  considering  are  to  be  taken 
off:  for  else  your  saying  '*  that  a  man  is  punished  to 
make  him  consider,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself," 
is  plain  mockery.  So  that  either  you  must  reform 
your  scheme,  or  allow  this  proposition  to  be  true,  vi2;. 
'*  Whoever  punishes  any  man  in  matters  of  religion^ 
to  make  him  in  your  sense  consider,  takes  upon  him 
to  judge  for  another  what  is  right  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion :"  and  with  it  the  conclusion,  viz.  **  Therefor^s 
whoever  punishes  any  one  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
make  him  consider,  takes  upon  him  to  do  what  no 
man  can  do,  and  consequently  misapplies  his  power 
of  punishing,  if  he  has  that  power.  Which  conclusioiH 
you  say,  you  should  readily  admit  as  sufficiently  de^ 
monstrated^  if  the  proposition  before-mentioned  were 
true." 

But  further,  if  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any 
law-maker  but  you  to  punish  men  for  the  omission  i$^ 
or  to  make  them  perform  anv  internal  act  of  the  min4 
such  as  is  consideration ;  whoever  in  matters  of  reli^- 
gion  would  lay  an  injunction  on  men  to  make  them 
consider^  could  not  do  it  without  judging  for  them  in 
matters  of  religion ;  unless  they  had  no  religion  at  all, 
and  then  they  come  not  within  our  author's  toleration ; 
which  is  a  toleration  only  of  men  of  different  religionsi 
or  of  different  opinions  m  religion ;  for  supponng  you 
the  magistrate  with  full  power,  and^  as  you  imagined, 
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f^ht  of  punishing  any  one  in  matters  of  religioD,  how 
could  you  possibly  punish  any  one  to  make  him  consi* 
der,  without  judging  for  him  what  is  right  in  matters 
ef  religion  ?  I  will  suppose  myself  brought  before  your 
worship,  under  what  character  you  please,  and  then  I 
desire  to  know  what  one  or  more  questions  you  would 
ask  me,  upon  my  answer  to  which  you  could  judge  me 
fit  to  be  punished  to  make  me  consider,  without  taking 
upon  you  to  judge  for  me  what  is  right  in  matters  of 
religion  ?  For  I  conclude  from  the  fs»hion  of  my  coat, 
or  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  you  would  not  judge  that  I 
ought  to  be  punished  in  matters  of  religion  to  make  me 
eo&sider.  It  you  could,  I  should  allow  you  not  only  as 
capable,  but  much  more  capable  of  coactive  power  than 
other  men. 

But  since  you  could  not  judge  me  to  need  punish- 
ment in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  me  consider,  with- 
out knowing  my  thoughts  concerning  religion,  we  will 
suppose  3rou,  being  of  the  church  of  England,  would 
teamine  me  in  the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  that  church, 
which  possibly  I  could  neither  say  nor  answer  right  to. 
It  is  like,  upon  this,  you  would  judge  me  fit  to  be  pu- 
lushed  to  make  me  consider.  Wherein,  it  is  evident, 
you  judged  for  me,  that  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
rai^nd  was  right ;  for  without  that  judgment  of  yours, 
you  would  not  have  punished  me.  We  will  suppose 
you  to  go  yet  further,  and  examine  me  concerning  the 
Gospel,  and  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
gion, and  you  will'  find  me  answer  therein  not  to  your 
Inng :  hoe  again  no  doubt  you  will  punish  me  to  make 
me  consider ;  but  is  it  not  because  you  judge  for  me, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  right  ?  Go  on  thus  as 
&r  as  you  will,  and,  till  you  find  I  had  no  religion  at 
adl,  you  could  not  punisn  me  to  make  me  consider, 
without  taking  upon  you  to  judge  for  me  what  is  right 
in  matters;  of  religion. 

To  punish  without  a  fault  is  injustice ;  and  to  punish 
a  man  without  judging  him  guilty  of  that  fault,  is  also 
ii^Qstice ;  and  to  punish  a  man  wno  has  any  religion  to 
take  faim  consider*  or»  which  is  the  same  thing,  for 


i: 
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not  having  sufficiently  considered ;  is  no  more  nor  less 
but  punishing  him  for  not  being  of  the  religion  700 
think  best  for  him ;  that  is  the  faulty  and  that  is  die 
fault  you  judge  him  guilty  of,  call  it  considering  as  yon 
please :  for  let  him  &1II  into  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  of 
whose  religion  he  is,  he  judgeth  him  to  have  considered 
sufficiently.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  it  is  religion  k 
juiced  of,  and  not  consideration,  or  want  of  considera^ 
tion.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  he  is  punished 
to  make  him  judge  for  himself;  for  he  that  is  of  any 
religion,  has  already  judged  for  himself;  and  if  voa 
punish  him  after  that,  under  pretence  to  make  nim 
consider  that  he  may  judge  for  himself;  it  is  plain 
ou  punish  him  to  make  him  judge  otherwise  than  he 
as  already  judged,  and  to  judge  as  you  have  judged 
for  him. 

Your  next  paragraph  complains  of  my  not  having 
contradicted  the  following  words  of  yours,  which  I  had 
cited  out  of  your  A.  p.  S6,  which,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of,  I  shall  here  set  down  i^ain :  ^'  And  ail  the 
hurt  that  comes  to  them  by  it,  is  only  the  sufierittjf 
some  tolerable  inconveniencies,  for  tl^ir  following  the 
light  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences :  which  certainly  is  no  such  mischief 
to  mankind,  as  to  make  it  more  eKgible  that  there 
should  be  no  such  power  vested  in  the  magistrate,  bot 
the  care  of  every  man's  soul  should  be  left  to  huv 
alooe^  (as  Uns  author  demands  it  should  be :)  that  is/ 
that  every  man  should  be  su£fered  qiiietly,  and  widweft 
the  least  molestation,  either  to  take  no  care  at  all  of 
bis  soul,  if  he  be  so  pleased ;  or,  in  doing  it,  to  felloKf 
bis  own  groundless  prejudices,  or  unaccountable  Ikm 
mour,  or  any  crafty  seducer,  whom  he  may  think  fit  M 
take  for  his  guide.''  To  whidi  I  shall  here  subjoin  my 
answer  and  your  r^ly : 

L.  IL    p*  186.  L.  III.  p.  76.  "Which'wordayou 

^  Why  should  not  set  down  at  large ;  but  instead  of 

die  care  of  everv  ccmtradictiBe  theni»  or  offering  to 

man's  soul  be  left  show  that  the  ttuschief  i^okeoi  cf 
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to  hiniseif,  rather 
tiwn  the  magi-j 
itmte?  Is  tbema* 
gittrate  like  to  be 
SKRre  CQEncemed 
for  it?  Is  the  nm- 
gialnitQ  like  to 
take  more  care  of 
it?  Is  the  magi- 
stiate  Gommomy 
more  careful  of 
his  0W1I9  than  o^ 
ther  men  are  of 
theirs?  Will  you 
aa^  the  magistrate 
is  leas  eipoa^,  in 
matters  of  teiu 
mm»  to  pr6ju«- 
ikiea»  .  hmnmirs, 
mi  crafty  se- 
dticera^  than  other 
m^i?  If  you  can* 
not  lay  your  hand 
0n  your  heart,  and 
say  all  this,  what 
tfaien  will  be  got  by 
the* change?  And 
wiiy  may  not  the 
car ejof  every  man's 
aool  be  left  to  him- 
self?  SspedaUy, 
if-a-man  be  in  so 
OMach  danger  to 
miss  the  truths 
^wbo  18  au£^ed 
cpiietly,  and  with- 
out tiie  least  mo- 
kotation,  either  to 
take  no  care  of  his 
wbkA^  if  he  be  so 


is  snch  as  makes  it  n^ore  eligible, 
&c«  you  only  demand,  *  Why  should 
not  the  care  of  ev&ty  man's  soul  be 
left  to  himself,  radier  than  the  ma- 
gistrate? Is  tlie  magistrate  like  to 
be  more  concerned  for  it  ?  Is  the 
magistrate  like  to  take  more  care 
of  it  ?'  &c.  As  if  not  to  leave  the 
care  of  every  man's  soul  to  himself 
alone,  were,  as  you  eJCpresa  it  afters- 
wards,  to  take  the  care  of  men'a 
souls  from  themselves :  or  as  if  ta 
veat  a  power  in  the  magistrate,  to 
procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies» 
(L  e.  as  far  as  it  can  be  procured 
by  convenient  penalties)  that  men 
take  such  care  of  their  souls  as  they 
ought  to  do,  were  to  leave  the  care 
of  their  souh  *  to  the  magistrate 
rather  than  to  themselves :'  which 
no  man  but  yourself  wiU  imagine. 
I  acknowledge  as  fteelyas  you  can. 
do,  that  as  every  man  is  mone  con« 
cemed  than  any  man  else  can  be^ 
so  he  is  likewise  more  obliged  to 
take  care  of  his  soul ;  and  mat  no 
man  can  by  any  means  be  .  dis« 
charged  of  the  care  of  his  soul; 
whiim,  when  all  is  done,  will  never 
be  saved  but  by  Ins  own  care  of  it; 
But  do  I  contradict  any  thing  of 
this,  when  I  say,  that  the  care  of 
every  man's  soul  (m^tst  not  to  hti 
Jeft  to  himself  alone?  Or,  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  mankind,  that  tiie 
magistrate  be  intrusted  and  obliged 
to  take  care,  as  far  as  lies  in  him, 
that  no  man  neglect  his  own  soal  ? 
I  thought,  I  confess,  that  every* 
man  was  in  some  aost  charged  witlt 
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{^leased,  or  to  fbU 
ow  his  own  pre- 
judices/ &c.  For 
if  want  of  molesta- 
tionbethedanger. 
ous  state  wherein 
men  are  likeliest 
to  miss  the  right 
way,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  of 
all  men,  the  magi- 
strate is  most  in 
danger  to  be  in 
the  wrong;  and 
so  the  unfittest,  if 
you  take  the  care 
of  men's  soulsfrom 
themselves,  of  all 
men,  to  be  intrust- 
ed with.it.  For  he 
never  meets  with 
that  great  and 
only  antidote  of 
yours  against  er- 
ror, which  you 
here  call  molesta- 
tion. He  never  has 
the  benefit  of  your 
sovereign  remedy, 
punishment,  to 
make  him  consi- 
der ;  which  you 
think  so  necessary, 
that  you  look  on 
it  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous state  for 
men  to  be  with- 
out  it ;  and  there* 
fore  tell  us.  It  is 
every  man^s  true 


the  care  of  his  neighbanr's  ImmiI. 
But,  in  your  way  of  reasoning,  he 
that  affirms  this,  takes  away  the 
care  of  every  man's  soul  from  him- 
self, and  leaves  it  to  his  neighbour 
rather  than  to  himself.  But 'if  this 
be  plainly  absurd,  as  ev^ry  one  sees 
it  is,  then  so  it  must  be  likewise  to 
say,  that  he  that  vests  such  a  pow^ 
as  we  here  speak  of  in  the  magi* 
strate,  takes  away  the  care  of  meBr's 
souls  from  themselves,  and  |^ce» 
it  in  the  magistrate,  rather  than  in 
themselves." 

'*  What  trifling  then  is  it  to  say 
here,  'Ifyoucannotlay  your  hand 
upon  your  heart,  and  say  sdl  this, 
viz.  that  the  magistrate  is  like  to 
be  more  concerned  for  other  men'a 
souls  than  themselves,  &c.  Wfait 
then  will  be  got  by  the  change?^ 
For  it  is  plain,  here  is  no  sucii 
change  as  you  would  insinuates 
but  the  care  of  souls,  winch  I  assert 
to  the  magistrate,  is  so  £Bir  from 
discharging  any  man  of  the  care  of 
his  own  soul,  or  lessemng  his  obli- 
gation to  it,  that  it  serves  to  no 
other  purpose  in  the  world,  but  to 
bring  men,  who  otherwise  would 
not,  to  consider  and  do  what  the 
interest  of  their  souls  obliges  thest 
to. 

*'  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that 
the  thing  here  to  be  considered 
is  not,  whether  the  magistrate  be 
Mike  to  be  more  concerned  for 
other  m^i's  souls,  w  to  take  moie 
care,  of  them  thaa  theoMelvess 
nor  whether  he  be  commonly  mote 
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iMeieat,  not  to  be  careful  of  his  own  soul  than  other 
1^  .wholly  to  hko-  men  are  of  theirs :  nor  whether  he 
9fiS  in  matters  of  be  less  exposed,  in  matters  of  re^- 
xeUgion."  ligion,  to  prejudicest  humours,  and 

crafty  seducers,  than  other  men: 
not  yet,  whether  he  be  not  more  in  danger  to  be  in  the 
wrong  than  other  men,  in  regard  that  he  never  meets 
with  that  great  and  only  antidote  of  mine  (as  you  call 
it)  against  erroi-,  which  I  here  call  molestation/  But 
the  point  upon  which  this  matter  turns  is  only  this, 
whether  the  salvation  of  souls  be  not  better  provided 
&r,  if  the  mi^istrate  be  obliged  to  procure,  as  much  as 
in  hjm  lies,  that  every  man  take  such  care  as  he  ought 
of  his  soul,  than  if  he  be  not  so  obliged,  but  the  care  of 
wwy.  man^s  soul  be  left  to  himself  alone  ?  which  cer<- 
Ijaioly  any  man  of  common  sense  may  easily  determine. 
For  as  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  deny  but  God  has  mote 
aoiply  provided  for  the  jBalvation  of  your  own  soul,  by 
obliging  your  neighbour,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  take 
owe  of  it ;  though  it  is  possible  your  neighbour  may 
not  be  more  concerned ,  for  it  than  yourself;  or  may 
not  be  more  careful  of  his  own  soul  than  you  are  of 
WITS  i  or  may  be  no  less  exposed,  in  matters  of  re* 
^poQt.to  prejudices,  &c.  than  you  are ;  because  if  you 
«re  yourself  wanting  to  your  own  soul,  it  is  more  likely 
that  you  will  be  brought  to  take  care  of  it,  if  your 
neighbour  be  obliged  to  admonish  and  exhort  you  to 
it^  tbm  if  he  be  not ;  though  it  may  fall  out  that  he 
will  not  do  what  he  is  obliged  to  do  in  that  case.  So 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  salvation  of  all 
men^s  souls  is  better  provided  for,  if  besides  the  obli- 
gaition  which  every  man  has  to  take  care  of  his  own 
soul  (and  that  which  every  man's  neighbour  has  like* 
wise  to  do  it)  the  magistrate  also  be  intrusted  and  ob* 
l^ged  to  see  that  no  man  neglect  his  soul ;  than  it  would 
b«^  if:  every  man  were  left  to  himself  in  this  matter : 
bfroause  though  we  should  admit  that  the  magistrate  is 
not  like  to  be,  or  is  not  ordinarily  more  concerned  for 
other  men's  souls  than  they  themselves  are,  &c.  it  is 
neverthelesa  undeniably  true  still,  that  whoever  neglects 
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his  soult  is  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  take  care  of  it/ 
if  the  magistrate  be  obl^ed  to  do  what  lies  in  him  to 
bring  him  to  do  it,  than  if  he  be  noL  Which  is  enough 
to  show,  that  it  is  every  man^s  true  interest,  that  the 
cafe  of  his  soul  should  not  be  left  to  himself  alone,  but 
that  the  magistrate  should  be  so  far  intrusted  with  it 
as  I  contend  that  he  is." 

Your  complaint  of  my  not  having 'formally  contra- 
dicted the  words  above  cited  out  of  A.  p.  96,  looking 
as  if  there  were  some  weighty  argument  in  them :  I 
must  infMm  my  reader,  that  they  are  subjoined  to  dioee^ 
wherein  you  recommend  the  use  of  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  by  the  gain  those  that  are  punished  shall  make 
-by  it,  though  it  be  misapplied  by  the  magistoite  to 
bring  them  to  a  wrong  religion.  So  that  these  words 
of  yours,  **  all  the  hurt  that  comes  to  thetn  by  it,"  is 
all  the  hurt  that  comesr  to  men  by  a  misapplication  of 
the  magistrate's  power,  who  being  of  a  false  religion, 
he  uses  force  to  bring  men  to  it.  And  then  your  pro- 
position stands  thus,  *<  That  the  suffering  what  you  cM 
tolerable  inconveniencies  for  their  following  the  light 
of  their  own  reasons,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own 
<^onsGiences,  is  no  such  mischief  to  mankind-  as  to 
make  it  more  eligible,  that  there  should  be  no  power 
vested  in  the  magistrate"  to  use  force  to  bring  men 
to  the  true  religion,  though  the  magistrates  misa|^y 
this  power,  i.  e.  use  it  to  bring  men  to  their  own  reh» 
gion-wfaen  false. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  you  say,  if  it  has  any  go* 
herent  meaning  in  it :  for  it  being  to  show  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  power  vested  in  the  magistrate,  under  the  mia- 
carriages  and  misapplications  it  is  in  common  practice 
observed  to  be  bable  to,  can  have  no  other  sense.  But 
I  having  proved,  that  if  such  a  power  be  by  the  law  oi 
nature  vested  in  the  magistrate,  every  magistrate  is  ob» 
liged  to  use  it  for  the  promoting  of  his  religion  aa  ht 
as  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  shall  not  much  trouUe 
m}pseif,  if  like  a  man  of  art  you  should  use  yonr  skill  to 
give  it  another  sense :  for  such  is  your  natural  talent,  or 
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great  eamtiotf,  that  you  love  to  speak  indefinitely^  aad^ 
as  seldom  as  may  be,  leave  yourself  accountable  for  any 
propositions  of  a  clear,  determined  sense;  but  under 
wonds  of  doubtful,  bat  seeming  plausible  significationi 
conceal  a  meaning,  which  plainly  expressed  would,  at 
first  sight,  apfiear  to  contradict  your  own  positions,  or 
common  sense :  instances  whereof,  more  than  one,  we 
have  here  in  Xhis  sentence  of  ydurs.  For,  1.  The  words 
tolerable  inconveniencies  carry  a  very  fair  show  of  some 
very  slight  matter ;  and  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine 
them,  may  comprehend  any  of  those  severities  lately 
used  in  France ;  for  these  tolerable  inconveniencies  are 
the  same  you  in  this  very  page  and  elsewhere  call  con« 
venient  penalties.    Convenient  for  what  ?  In  this  very 

1>lace  they  must  be  such  as  ma)r  keep  men  *'  from  foU 
owing  their  own  groundless  prejudices,  unaccountable 
humours,  and  crafty  seducers.**  And  you  tell  us,  the 
magistrate  may  require  men  **  under  convenient  per 
nalties  to  forsake  their  false  religions,  and  embrace  the 
true."  Who  now  must  be  judge,  in  these  cases,  what 
are  convenient  penalties  ?  Common  sense  will  tell  us^ 
the  magistrate  that  uses  them :  but  besides,  we  have 
your  word  for  it,  that  the  magistrate's  prudence  and 
experience  enable  him  to  judge  best  what  penalties  do 
agree  with  your  rgle  of  moderation,  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  no  rule  at  alL  So  that  at  last  your  tolerable 
inconveniencies  are  such  as  the  magistrate  shall  judge 
convenient  to  oppose  to  men's  prejudices,  humours,  and 
to  seducers ;  such  as  he  shall  think  convenient  to  bring 
men  from  their  false  religions,  or  to  punish  their  rejectr 
ing  the  true :  which,  whether  they  will  not  reach  meo'^ 
estates  and  liberties,  or  go  as  far  as  any  the  king  of 
France  has  used,  is  more  than  you  can  be  security  fQr> 
2.  Another  set  of  good  words  we  have  here,  which  at 
first  hearing  are  apt  to  engage  men's  concern,  as  if  tpo 
much  could  not  be  done  to  recover  men  from  so  pe- 
rilous a  state  as  they  seem  to  describe  >  -  and  those  are 
**  men  following  their  own  groundless  prejudices,  un- 
accountable humours,  or  crafty  seducers."  Are-  not 
these  expre^ions  to  set  forth  a  deplorable  condition, 
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and  to  move  pt^  in  all  that  hear  tiiem  7  Enou^  to 
make  the  inattentive  reader  ready  to  cry  out,  H6lp  for 
the  Lord'd  sake !  do  any  thing  rather  than  sutler  such 
poor,  prejudiced,  seduced  people  to  be  eternally  lost ! 
Where  he  that  examines  what  persons  these  words  can 
in  your  scheme  describe,  will  find  they  are  only  such 
as  any  where  dissent  from  those  articles  of  faith,  and 
ceremonies  of  outward  worship,  which  the  magistrate, 
or  at  least  you  his  director,  approve  of;  for  whilst  you 
talk  thus  of  the  true  religion  in  general,  and  that  so 
general,  that  you  cannot  alloi^  yourself  to  descend  so 
near  to  particulars,  as  to  recommend  the  searching  and 
study  or  the  Scriptures  to  find  it ;  and  that  the  power 
in  the  magistrate's  hands  to  use  force  is  to  bring  men 
to  the  true  religion ;  I  aak,  whether  you  do  not  think 
either  he  or  you  must  be  judge  which  is  the  true  re- 
Itgion,  before  he  can  exercise  that  power?  and  then 
he  must  use  his  force  upon  all  those  who  dissent  from 
it,  who  are  then  the  prejudiced,  humorsome,  and  se^ 
duced,  yon  here  speak  on  Unless  this  be  so',  arid  the 
magistrate  be  iudge,  I  ask,  who  shall  resolve  which  is 
the  prgudiced  person,  the  prince  with  his  politics,  dr 
he  that  suffers  for  his  religion  ?  Which  the  more  dan- 
gerous seducer,  Xouis  XIV.  with  his  dragoons,  or  Mr. 
Claud  with  his  sermons  ?  It  will  b;  no  small  difficulty 
to  find  out  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of  fbllowing 
groundless  prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  of 
crafty  seducers,  unless  in  those  places  where  you  shall 
be  graciously  pleased  to  decide  the  question ;  and  out 
^f  we  plenitude  of  your  power  and  mfallibiUt^r  to  de* 
clare  ^ich  of  the  civil  sovereigns  now  in  being  dO) 
and  which  do  not,  espouse  the  one  only  true  religion ; 
and  then  we  shall  certainly  know  that  those  who  dis- 
sent fi'om  the  religion  of  those  magistrates,  are  these 
prejudiced,  humorsome,  seduced  persons. 

But  truly,  as  you  put  it  here,  yoU  leave  the  matter 
very  perplexed,  when  you  defend  the  eligibleness  of 
veiBting  a  power  in  the  magistrate's  hands,  to  remedy 
by  penalties  men's  following  their  own  gtotiiidless  jyte- 
judiced,  unaccountable  humours,  and  crafty  seducetii } 
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when  in  tbe  same  sentence  you  suppose  the  magistrate, 
who  is  vested  with  this  power^  may  inflict  those  penal- 
ties on'men»  "for  their  toUowing  the  light  of  their  own 
reiason,.  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;" 
which  when  you  have  considered,  perhaps  you  will  not , 
think  my  answer  so  wholly  beside  the  matter,  though 
it  shoi^ed  you  but  that  one  absurdity,  without  a  formal 
contradiction  to  so  loose  and  undetermined  a  proposi- 
tion, that  it  required  more  pains  to  unravel  the  sense  of 
what  was  covered  under  deceitful  expressions,  than  the . 
weight  of  the  matter  contained  in  them  was  worth. 

J^r  besides  what  is  already  said  to  it :  how  is  it  pos< 
able  for  any  one,  who  had  the  greatest  niind  in  the 
world  to  contradiction,  to  deny  it  to  be  more  eligible 
that  such  a  power  should  be  vested  in  the  magistrate,. 
till  he  knows  to  whom  you  affirm  it  to  be  more  elij^ible  ? 
Is  it  more  eligible  to  those  who  suffer  by  it,  for  follow- 
ing the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  ?  for  these  you  know  are  gainers 
by  it,  for  they  know  better  than  they  did  before  where 
the  truth  does  lie.    Is  it  more .  eligible  to  those  who 
have  no  other  thoughts  of  religion,  but  to  be  of  that 
of  their  country  witnout  9ny  farther  examination  ?  Or 
is  it  more  eligible  to  those  who  think  it  their  duty  to 
examine  matters  of  religion,  and  to  follow  that  which 
upon  examination  appears  to  them  the  truth?    The 
former  of  these  two  make,  I  think,  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  though  the  latter  be  the  better  advised :  but 
upon  what  grounds  it  should  be  more  eligible  to  either 
or  them,  that  the  magistrate  should,  ths^n  that  he  should 
not,  have  a  power  vested  in  him,  to  use  force  to  brings 
men  t6  the  true  religion,  when  it  cannot  be  employea 
but  to  bring  men  to  that  which  he  thinks  the  true,  t.  e. 
to  his  own  religion,  is  not  easy  to  guess.   Or  is  it  m,ore 
eligilfle  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  national  religions 
every  where,  that  the  magistrate  should  be  vested  with 
this  power  ?  who  being  sure  to  be  orthodox,  will  have 
ri^jt  to  claim  the  assistance  of  the  magistrate's  power 
to  bring  those  whom  their  arguments  cannot  prevail  on 
to  embrace  their  true  religion,  and  to  worship  Qod  in 
deoent  ways  prescribed  by  those  to  whom  Goq  has  left 
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the  ordering  of  such  matters.  Or,  last  of  all,  is  it  raiore 
eligible  to  all  mankind  ?  And  are  the  magistrates  of  the 
world  so  careful  or  so  lucky  in  the  choice  of  their  reli- 
gion, that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  mankind,  that 
they  should  have  a  right  to  do  wimt  in  thetn  lies,  i.  e. 
to  use  all  the  force  they  have,  if  they  think  convenient, 
to  bring  men  to  the  religion  they  think  true  ?  When 
you  have  told  us  to  which  of  these,  or  what  other,  it  is 
more  eligible ;  1  suppose  the  reader  will,  without  my 
contradicting  it,  see  now  little  truth  there  is  in  it,  or 
how  little  to  your  purpose. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  having  contradicted 
that  passage  of  yours  we  have  been  considering,  I  will 
endeavour  to  tnake  you  amends  in  what  yon  say  in 
reply  to  my  answer  to  it,  and  tell  you,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  you  say  to  the  contrary,  such  a  power  as 
you  would  have  to  be  vested  in  the  magistrate,  takes 
away  the  care  of  men's  souls  from  themselves,  and 
places  it  in  the  magistrate,  rather  than  in  themselves ; 
for  if,  when  men  have  examined,  and  upon  examination 
embrace  what  appears  to  them  the  true  religion,  the 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  treat  them  as  misled  by  pre* 
judice,  humour,  or  seducers ;  if  he  may  use  what  force, 
and  inflict  what  punishments,  he  shall  think  convenient 
till  they  conform  to  the  religion  the  magistrate  judges 
the  true  j  I  think  you  will  scarce  deny,  but  that  the 
care  of  their  souls  is  by  such  a  power  placed  rather  in 
the  magistrate  than  in  themselves,  and  taken  as  much 
from  them  as  by  force  and  authority  it  can.  be.     This, 
whatever  you  pretend,  is  the  power  which  your  system 
places  in  the  magistrate.     Nor  can  he  upon  your  prin- 
ciples  exercise  it  otherwise,  as  I  imagine  I  have  showed. 
You  speak  here,  as  if  this  power,  which  you  would 
have  to  be  vested  in  the  magistrate,  did  not  at  all  dis- 
charge, but  assist  the  care  every  one  has  or  ought  to 
have  of  his  own  soul.     I  grant,  were  the  power  you 
would  place  in  the  magistrate  such  as  every  man  has  to 
take  ciare  of  his  neighl)our's  soul,  which  is  to  express 
itself  only  by  counsel,  arguments,  and  persuasion,  it 
left  him  still  the  free  liberty  of  judging  for  himself; 
and  80  the  care  of  his  soul  remained  stUl  in  his  own 
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baxii^0  Bat  if  men  ht  persuaded,  that  the  w]#e  and 
good  God  has  vested  a  power  in  the  magistrate,  to  be 
80  4^r  judge  for  them,  what  is  the  tru^  religion,,  as  to 
punish  them  for  rejecting  the  religion  which  die  ma- 
gi^rate  thinks  the  tr,ue,  when  offered  with  such  evi- 
d^oce.as  he  judges  sufficient  to  convince  them ;  and 
to.pjiinidi  them  on  till  they  consider  so  as  to  embrace 
it}  what  remains,  but  that  they  render  themselves  to 
tb^  care  and  conduct  of  a  guide  that  God  in  his  good- 
ness has.  appointed  the^,  who  having  authority  and 
commission  from  God  to  be  judge  for  them  which  is 
the  tm^  religion,  and  what. are  arguments  proper  and 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  it ;  and  he  himself 
being  convinced  of  it ;  why  should  they  be  so  foolish 
as  to  suffer  punishments  in  opposition  to  a  power 
which  is  in  the  right,  and  they  ought  to.  submit  to  ? 
To  what  purpose  should  they,  ynder  the  weight  of 
penalties,  w£|ste  time  and  pains  iu  examining,  since 
whatever  they  should  judg^  upon  examination,  the 
magistrate  judging  the  arguments  and  reasons  he  offers 
tor  the  truth  of  his  religion  proper  and  sufficient  to 
convince  them,  they  must  still  lie  under  the  punish- 
ment the  magistrate  shall  think  convenient  till  they  do 
comply  ? 

Besides,  when  they  are  thus  punished  by  their  ma- 
gistjrate  for  not  conforming,  wliat  need  they  examine  ? 
bioce  you  tell  thqm,, "  It  is  not  strictly  necessary  to 
salvation,  that  all  that  are  of  the  true  religion  should 
understand  the  grounds  of  it*"  The  magistrate,  being 
of  the  QQe  only  true  religion,  knows  it  tg  be  so }  and 
he  knows  that  that  religion  was  tendered  tp  them  with 
sufficient  evidence,  i^.  therefore  is  obliged  to  punish 
them/or  rejecting  it.  TJiis  is  that  which  men  must 
upon  yoi^r  scheme  suppose ;  for  it  is  what  you  your- 
self must  suppose,  before  the  magistrate  can  exercise 
thajL  power  you  contend  to  be  vested  in  him,  as  is  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  will  put  your  system  together, 
and  particularly  weigh  what  you  say. 

When,  therefore,  men  are  put  into  such  a  state  as 
this,  that  the  mc^istrate  qiay  judg^  wh^t  is  the  true 
religion,  the  magistrate  may  judge  what  is  sufficient 
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whom  it  is  tendered  witii  sufficieDt  evidenoet  aiMpmiifih 
them  that  reject  it  so  proposed  with  sudi  peaamesfes 
he  also  shall  judge  convenient;  »id  all  this  by  Q^its 
appointment^  and  an  authority  recdived  from  the  vise 
and  benign  Governor  of  all  things ;  I  ask^  whether  the 
care  of  men's  souls  is  not  taken  out  of  their  own  hrads, 
and  put  into  the  magbtrate's  ?  Whether  in  siid»  d  sbite 
they  can  or  will  thiiu:  there  is  any  need»  or  that  it  is  to 
any  purpose  for  them  to  examine  ?  And  whether.4fais 
be  a  cure  for  the  natural  aversion  that  is  in  mentd  con- 
sider and  weigh  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  way  to 
force,  or  so  much  as  encourage  uiem  to  examiiie  ? 

But,  say  you,  *Hhe  salvation  of  all  men's  souls  is 
better  provided  for,  ii^  besides  the  obligation  that  every 
man  has  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  the  magistrnte 
aiao  be  intrusted  and  obliged  to  see  that  na  man  neglect 
his  own  soul,  than  it  would  be  if  every  man*  were  left 
to  himself  in  that  matter/'  Whatever  groiuid  another 
may  have  to  say  this,  you  can  have  none:  yoawho 
give  so  good  reason  why  conformists,  though  ever  so 
ignorant  and  negligent  in  examining  mattei^  of  re- 
ligion, cannot  yet  be  punished  to  make  them  consider, 
must  acknowledge  that  '*  all  men's  salvation  is  not 
the  better  provided  for  by  a  power  vested  in  the  ma- 
gistrate," which  cannot  reach  the  far  greatest  part  of 
men,  which  are  every  where  the  contormists  to  the 
national  religion.  You  that  plead  so  well  for  the  ma- 
gistrate's not  examining  whether  those  that  couform 
do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction,  but  say  it  is  ordi- 
narily presumable  they  do  so ;  wherein,  I  beseech  you, 
do  you  put  this  care  of  men's  salvation-  that  is  placed 
in  the  magistrate  ?  even  in  bringing  them  to  outward 
conformity  to  the  national  rdigion,  and  there  leaving 
them.  And  are  the  souls  of  ul  ^nanktnd  the  better 
provided  for,  if  the  magistrates  of  the  wiald  ase  vested 
-with  a  power  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  an  outward 
profession  of  what  they  think  the  true  religion,  with- 
'out  any  other  care  of  their  salvation?  For  thither,  and 
no  farther,  reaches  their  use  of  force  in  your  way  of 
applying  it. 
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'  &im  xoe*  ietTb  tbemft^  t6  Urtfte  irij^  yoci.  once 
agniOr^Bd  to  '^deaifie  you  t^  lay  your  hand  upon  your 
bmrt,  tfid  tett  me  what  'mankind  sb^U  gain  by  the 
i<?  For  I  hope  by  tbia  time  it  \^  nojb  so  much  a 
\x  to  you,  that  if  the  loagSatrate  be  cona^missioned 
^y  iGdd  to  tdce  care  o£  men's  soul^  in  your  way^  it 
tMBta  away  the  care- of  men's  sods  fromt^emsdives  it) 
all'^OBe  who  hive  pedd  df  this  assistance  of  the  ma^ 
gi9(tate»  u  0.  aU  thote  who  Aeglect  to  consider,  and  are 
averse  to  eocaminatioo. 

-  One  tfaflog  more  giire  me  leave  to  observe  to  you,  and 
thalvis,  that  taking  care  of  iden's  souls,  or  taking  care 
that  they  neglect  not  their  souls,  and  laying  penalties 
o»  them  to  bring  them  in  outward  profession  to  the 
natioiial  religion,  are  two  very  different  things ;  though 
in  this  place  and  elsewhere  yon  confound  them,  and 
would  have  penal  laws^  requiring  church-ccmformity, 
pass  under  the  tiame  of  care  of  m«i's  souls;  for  that 
as  the  utmost  your  way  of  applying  force  does  or  cen 
reach  to ;  and  what  care  is  therein  taken  of  me»^s 
^oubr  may  be  seen  by  the  lives  and  knowledge  ob- 
aeivable  in  not  a  few  conformists.  This  is  not  sftid  to 
'lay  a&y  blanye  ^n  conformity^  but  to  show  how  impro- 
perly you  speak,  when  you  call  penal  laws  made  to  pfo- 
aibte  cottformi^,  and  force  used  to  bring  men  to  it,  a 
cat e  of  meo*s  souls ;  when  even  the  exactest  observers 
and  most  zealous  advancers  of  conformity  may  be  as 
•in^gious,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  as  any  other  men« 

In  the  first  treatise  we  heard  not  a  syUbtble  of  any 
other  QS6  or  end  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
only  to  make  men  consider.  But  in  your  second,  be- 
ing forced  to  own  bare^faced  the  punishing  of  men  for 
their  fdigion,  you  call  it  **  a  vice  to  reject  the  true 
fiuth,  and  to  refuse  to  worship  God  in  decent  ways 
prescribed  by  those  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering 
It  ;^'  end  teu  us,  that  V  it  is  a  fauH  which  may  justly 
be  pmidied  by  the  magistrate,  not  to  be  of  the  na- 
tional ^  religion,  where  the  true  is  the  national  religion.'* 
To  make  this  doeti'iue  of  persecution  seem  limited, 
ai^d  go  down  the  better,  to  your  telling  us  it  must  be 
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only  where'lbe  national  religion  is  the  true,  and  that 
the  penalties  must  be  moderate  andconvefiientr-^JMlth 
which  limitations  having  no  other  judge  but  the  ma* 
gistrate,  as  I  have  showed  elsewhere^  are  no  liraitatioiis 
at  all, — ^you  in  words  add  a  third,  that  in  efltet  signifies 
just  as  much  as  thfe  other  two ;  and  that  is,^  If  there 
be  sufficient  means  of  instruction  provided  fbr  all  for 
instructing  them  in  the  truth  of  it ;''  of  whteh  ffnma&n 
the  magistrate  also  being  to  be  judge,  your  litoitatkma 
leave  him  as  A*ee  to  punish  all  dissenters  from  his  own 
religion  as  any  persecutor  can  wish :  ibr  what  he  will 
think  sufficient  means  of  instruction,  it  will  be  hard  for 
you  to  say. 

•  In  the  mean  time,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Hvhat  you  say  in  another  place,  we  will  examine  what 
you  think  sufficient  provision  fbr  instructing  men,  which 
you  have  expressed  in  these  words:  "  For- if  the  ma- 
gistrMe  provides  sufficiently  for  the  instruction  of  all 
his  subjects  in  the  true  religion,  and  then  requires 
them  ail,  under  convenient  penalties, to  hearken  to  the 
teachers  and  ministers  of  it,  and  to  profe^  and  exer- 
cise it  with  one  accord  under  their  direction  in  public 
assemblies/' — ^That  which  stumbles  one  at  the  first 
view  of  this  your  method  of  instruction  is,  that  you 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  dissenters  must  first  be  in- 
structed, and  then  profess ;  or  else  first  profess,  and 
then  be  instructed  in  the  national  religion.  Thisyou 
will  do  well  to  be  a  little  more  clear  in  the  next  time ; 
for  your  mentioning  no  instruction  but  in  pnbKc  as- 
semblies, and  perhaps  meaning  it  for  a  country  where 
there  is  little  other  pains  taken  with  dissenters  but  the 
confutation  and  condemnation  of  them  in  assemblies, 
where  they  are  not ;  they  must  cease  to  be  dissenters 
before  they  can  partake  of  this  sufficient  means  of  in- 
struction. 

And  now  for  those  who  do  with  one  accord  put  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  na- 
tional, and  hearken  to  these  teachers  of  the  true  reli- 
gion :  I  ask  whether  one-hidf  of  those  whereof  most  of 
the  assemblies  are  made  up  do  or  cati,  so  ignoraik  as 


they  are>  iMferstand  wli«t  thev  k6ltr  fimn  the  pv^t? 
Aad  then  whether  if  a  man  did  understand,  what  in 
many  assembfieiiordinarily  isdelivered  once  aweek  there 
for  his  instructian»  he  might  not  yet  at  threescore  yean 
end  be  ignorant  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
Ghriatian  religion?  Your  having  90  often  in  your  letter 
mentioned  sufficient  proviaion  of  instruction,  has  forced 
theae  two  abort  questions  from  me.  But  I  forbear  to 
tail  you  what  I  have  heard  very  sober  people,  even  of 
the  dburch  of  England,  say  upon  this  occasion:  for 
you  have  warned  me  already,  tliat  it  shall  be  interpreted 
to  be  a  quarrel  to  the  clergy  in  general,  if  any  thing 
shall  be  taken  notice  of  in  any  of  them  worthy  to  be 
mended.  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  profession  it  is  to 
iu^ge,  whether  divinity  be  a  science  wherein  men  may 
be  instructed  by  an  harangue  or  two  once  a  week,  upon 
any  subject  at  a  venture,  wiiich  has  no  coherence  with 
that  which  preceded  or  that  which  is  to  follow ;  and 
thia  made  to  people  that  are  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  it,  and  are  not  capable  of  understanding  such 
discourses,  I  am  sure  he  that  should  think  this  a 
sufficient  means  of  instructing  people  in  any  other 
science,  would  at  the  end  of  seven  or  twenty  years  find 
them  very  little  advanced  in  it ;  and,  bating  perhaps 
some  terms  and  phrases  belonging  to  it,  as  far  from  all 
true  and  useful  knowledge  of  it  as  when  they  first  be- 
•gan«  Whether  it  be  so  in  matters  of  religion,  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  (^serve  must  jud^e ;  and 
if  it  appear  that  amongst  those  of  the  nationaichurch 
there  be  very  many  so  ignorant,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  for  the  ministers  themselves  to 
.complain  of  it;  it  is  manifest  from  those  of  the  national 
church,  whatever  may  be  concluded  from  dissenters, 
that  the  aneans  of  instruction*  provided  by  the  law  are 
not  sufficient ;  unless  that  be  sufficient  means  of  in« 
stru^on,  which  men  of  sufficient  capacity  for  other 
things  may  live  under  many  years,  and  yet  know  very 
little  by.  If  you  say  it  is  for  want  of  consideration, 
must  not  your  remedy  of  force  be  used  to  bring  them 
*.to  it?  Or  how  will  the.  magistrate  answer  for  it,  if  he 
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use  force  to  make  dissenters  consider,  and  let  those  of 
his  own  church  perish  for  want  of  it? 

This  being  all  one  can  well  understand  by  your  suf- 
ficient means  of  instruction,  as  you  there  explain  it»  I 
do  not  see  but  men,  who  have  no  aversion  to  be  in- 
structed, may  yet  fail  of  it,  notwithstanding  such  a  pro- 
vision. Perhaps,  by  '^  exercising  the  true  religion  with 
one  accord,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  it 
in  public  assemblies,"  you  mean  something  farther; 
but  that  not  being  an  ordinary  phrase,  will  need  your 
explication  to  make  it  understood. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Of  the  Magistrate's  Commissio7i  to  use  Force  in  Matters 

of  Religion. 

Though  in  the  foregoing  cliapter,  on  examining 
your  doctrine  concerning  the  magistrates  who  may  or 
who  may  not  use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  we  have 
in  several  places  happened  to  take  notice  of  the  com- 
mission whereby  you  authorize  magistrates  to  act,  yet 
we  shall  in  this  chapter  more  particularly  consider  that 
commission.  You  tell  us,  "  to  use  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  is  a  duty  of  the  magistrate  as  old  as  the  law 
of  nature,  in  which  the  magistrate's  commission  lies : 
for  the  Scripture  does  not  properly  give  it  him,  but 
supposes  it."  And  more  at  large  you  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  magistrate's  commission  in  these  words : 
"  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith  has  given  the  magistrate  no  new  power  or  com- 
mission :  nor  was  there  any  need  that  he  should  (if 
himself  had  any  temporal  power  to  give) :  for  he  found 
him  already,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  minister 


• 

«f  God  ia  Ae  people  for  good,  arid  bearing  the  sword 
not  in  vain,  f •  e.  invested  with  coactive  power,  and 
obliged  to  use  it  for  all  the  good  purposes  which  it 
m^bt  serve,  and  for  which  it  would  be  found  needfid, 
even  for.  the  restraining  of  false  and  corrupt  religion : 
as  Job  IcNig'  before  (perhaps  before  any  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tures were  written)  acknowledged,  when  he  said,  chap. 
^xxxu  26,  S7f  28,  that  the  worshipping  the  sun  or  the 
motm  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge« 
B^  though  our  Saviour  has  given  the  magistrates  no 
new  power,  vet  beinff  King  of  kings,  he  expects  and  re- 
quires that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  his  sceptre, 
and  use  the  power  which  always  belonged  to  them  for 
his  service,  and  for  the  advancing  his  spiritual  kingdom 
in  tbe  world*  And  even  that  charity  which  our  great 
Master  so  earnestly  recommends,  and  so  strictly  re- 
quires of  all  his  disciples,  as  it  obliges  all  men  to  seek 
and  promote  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own, 
especially  their  spiritual  and  eternal  good,  by  such 
means  as  their  several  places  and  relations  enable  them 
to  use ;  so  does  it  especially  oblige  the  magistrate  to 
do  it  as  a  magistrate,  i.  e.  by  that  power  which  enables 
him  to  do  it  above  the  rate  of  other  men. 
'  ^^  So  far,  therefore,  is  the  Christian  magistrate,  when 
he  gives  his  helping  hand  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gosp^,  by  laying  convenient  penalties  upon  such  as 
reject  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  using  any  other  means 
-for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  than  what  the  Author 
and-flnisher  of  our  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no 
more  than  his  duty  to  Gk)d,  to  his  Redeemer,  and  to 
his  subjects,  requires  of  him/' 

**  Christ,'*  you  say,  "  has  given  no  new  power  or  com- 
mission to  the  magistrate:"  and  for  this  you  give  se- 
veral reasons^  1 .  **  There  was  no  need  that  he  should." 
Yet  it  seems  strange  that  the  Christian  magistrates  alone 
fhouid  have  an  exercise  of  coactive  power  in  matters 
of  religion,  and^yet  our  Saviour  should  say  nothing  of 
it,  but  leave  them  to  that  commission  which  was  com* 
mon  to  them  with  all  other  magistrates.  The  Christian 
KtigioD,  in  cases  of  less  moment,  is  not  wanting  in  its 
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rules ;  aqd  I  know  not  whether  you  will  uofe  charge  the 
New  Testament  with  a  great  defect,  if  that  law  alone 
which  teaches  the  only  true  religion,  that  l^w  which  all 
u^iagistrates,  who  are  of  the  true  religion,,  receive  and 
embrace,  should  say  nothing  at  all  of  so  necessary  and 
important  a  duty  to  those  who  alone  are  in  a  capacity 
to  discharge  it,  but  leave  them  only  to  that  general 
law  of  nature,  which  others,  who  are  not  qualified  to  use 
this  force,  have  in  common  with  them. 

This  at  least  seems  needful,  if  a  new  commission  does 
not,  that  the  Christian  magistrates  should  have  been  in^ 
structed  what  degree  offeree  tbev  should  use,  and  bee^ 
limited  to  your  moderate  penalties;  since  for  above 
these  twelve  hundred  years,  though  they  have  readily 
enough  found  out  your  commission  to  use  force^  they 
never  found  out  your  moderate  use  of  it,  which  is  that 
alone  which  you  assure  us  is  useful  and  necessary. 

2^  You  say,  '^  If  our  Saviour  had  any  temporal  power 
to  give}"  whereby  you  seem  to  give  this  as  a  reasop 
why  he  gave  not  the  civil  magistrate  power  to  use  force 
in  matters  of  religion,  that  he  had  it  not  to  give.  You 
tell  us  in  the  same  paragraph,  tliat  '^  he  is  the  King  of 
kings }''  and  he  tells  us  himself,  **  That  all  power  is 
given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  Matth.  xxviii. 
.18.  So  that  he  could  have  given  what  power,  to  whom, 
and  to  what  purpose  he  had  pleased :  and  concerning 
this  there  needs  no  if. 

3.  *'  For  he  found  him  already,  by  the  law  of  nature, 

invested  with  coactive  power,  and  obliged  to  use  it  for 

.all  the  good  purposes  which  it  might  serve,  and  £ot 

which  it  should  be  found  needful/'     He  found  also 

fathers,  husbands,  naasters,  invested  with  their  distinct 

.  powers  bv  the  same  law,  and  under  the  same  obligation; 

*  apd  yet  he  thought  it  needful  to  prescribe  to  them  in 

the  use  of  those  powers.    But  there  was  no  need  he 

should  do  so  to  the  civil  magistrates  in  the  use  of  thieir 

Eower  in  matters  of  religion ;  because,  though  fathers, 
usbands,  masters,  were  liable  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
theirs,  yet  Christian  magistrates  were  not,  a^  appears 
by  their  haying  always  kept  to  those  moderate  mea- 
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seres,  which  yoii  assiire  us  to  be  the  bfily  necessary 
and  useful. 

And  what  at  last  is  their  commission?  ^'  Even  that 
of  charity,  which  obliges  all  men  to  seek  and  promote 
the  good  of  others,  especially  their  spiritual  and  eter*- 
nal  good,  by  such  means  as  their  several  places  and 
relations  enable  them  to  use,  especially  magistrates  as 
magistrates/*     This  duty  of  charity  is  well  discharged 
by  the  magistrate  as  magistrate,  is  it  not  ?  in  bringing 
men  to  an  outward  profession  of  any,  even  of  the  true 
religion,  and  leaving  them  there  ?    But,  sir,  I  ask  you 
who  must  be  judge  what  is  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
good  of  his  subjects,  the  magistrate  himself  or  no  ?    If 
not  he  himself,  who  for  hin\?   Or  can  it  be  done  with- 
out any  one's  judging  at  all?  If  he,  the  magistrate,  must 
judge  every  where  himself  what  is  for  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  good  of  his  subjects, — as  I  see  no  help  for  it,  if 
the  magistrate  be  every  where  by  the  law  of  nature 
obliged  to  promote  their  spiritual  and  eternal  good, — is 
not  the  triie  religion  like  to  find  great  advantage  in  the 
world  by  the  use  offeree  in  the  magistrate's  hands? 
And  is  not  this  a  plain  demonstration  that  God  has,  by 
the  law  of  nature,  given  commission  to  the  magistrate 
to  use  force  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion,  since, 
as  it  is  evident,  the  execution  of  such  a  commission 
will  do  so  much  more  harm  than  good  ? 

To  show  that  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  useful- 
ness, with  a  general  necessity  of  force,  authorizes  the 
civil  power  in  the  use  of  it,  you  use  the  following  words, 
**  That  force  does  some  service  towards  the  making  of 
scholars  and  artists,  I  suppose  you  will  easily  grant. 
Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  ask,  how  it  does  it  ?  I 
suppose  you  will  say,  not  by  its  direct  and  proper 
efficacy  (for  force  is  no  more  capable  to  work  learning 
or  arts,  than  the  belief  of  the  true  religion  in  men,  by 
its  direct  and  proper  efficacy),  but  by  prevailing  upon 
those  who  are  designed  for  scholars  or  artists  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the  use 
of  those  means  and  helps  which  are  proper  to  make 
them  what  they  are  designed  to  be :  tnat  is,  it  does  it 
indirectly  and  at  a  distance.    Well,  then,  if  all  the 
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uwfuliiess  of  the  force  towards  the  bringing  schdars 
or  apprentices  to  the  learning  or  skill  they  are  de- 
signed to  attain  be  only  an  indn*ect  and  at  a  distance 
usefulness,  I  pray  what  is  it  that  warrants  and  au- 
thorizes schoolmasters,  tutors,  or  masters,  to  use  force 
upon  their  scholars  or  apprentices  to  bring  them  to 
learning,  or  the  skill  of  their  arts  and  trade,  if  such  an 
indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  of  force,  together 
with  that  necessity  of  it  which  experience  discovers, 
will  not  do  it  ?  I  believe  you  will  acknowledge  that 
even  such  an  usefulness,  together  with  that  necessity, 
will  serve  the  turn  in  these  cases.  But  then  I  would 
fain  know,  why  the  same  kind  of  usefulness,  joined 
with  the  like  necessity,  will  not  as  well  do  it  in  the 
case  before  us  ?  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not ;  nor  do  I  believe  you  can  assign  any.  You  ask 
here,  what  authorizes  schoolmasters  or  masters  to  use 
force  on  their  scholars  and  apprentices,  if  such  an  in- 
direct and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  together  with 
necessity,  does  not  do  it?''  I  answer,  neither  your 
indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  nor  the  necessity 
you  suppose  of  it.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will  say, 
that  an  V  schoolmaster  has  a  power  to  teach,  much  less 
to  use  force  on  any  one's  child,  without  the  consent  and 
authority  of  the  rather:  but  a  father,  you  will  say,  has 
a  power  to  use  force  to  correct  his  child  to  bring  him  to 
learning  or  skill  in  that  trade  he  is  designed  to  \  and  to 
this  the  father  is  authorized  by  the  usefulness  and  ne- 
cessity of  force.  This  I  deny,  that  the  mere  supposed 
usefulness  and  necessity  offeree  authorize  the  father  to 
use  it ;  for  then,  whenever  he  judged  it  useful  and  ne- 
cessary for  his  son,  to  prevail  with  him  to  apply  him- 
self to  any  trade,  he  might  use  force  upon  him  to  that 
purpose ;  which  I  think  neither  you  nor  any  body  else 
will  say  a  father  has  a  right  to  do,  on  his  idle  and  per- 
haps- married  son,  at  thirty  or  forty  years  old* 

There  is,  then,  something  else  in  the  case ;  and  what- 
ever it  be  that  authorizes  we  &ther  to  use  force  upon 
his  child,  to  make  him  a  proficient  in  it,  authonzes 
him  also  to  choose  that  trade,  ar^  or  science  he  would 
have  him  a  proficient  in :  for  the  father  can  no  longer 
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u^e  for^eupon  his  son,  to  make  him  attain  any  art  or 
trade,  than  he  can  prescribe  to  him  the  art  or  trade  he 
18  to  attain.  Put  your  parallel  now  if  you  please :  The 
father  by  the  useiulness  and  necessity  of  force  is  autho^ 
rized  to  use  it  upon  his  child,  to  make  him  attain  any 
art  or  science ;  therefore  the  magistrate  is  authorized  to 
use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  because  it 
is  useful  and  necessary.  Thus  far  you  have  used  it,  and 
you  think  it  does  well.  But  let  us  go  on  with  the  pa^  . 
rallel :  this  usefulness  and  necessity  of  force  authorizes 
the  father  to  use  it,  to  make  his  son  apply  himself  tp 
the  use  of  the  means  and  helps  which  are  proper  to  mak^ 
him  what  he  is  designed  to  be,  no  longer  than  it  au*r 
thorizes  the  father  to  design  what  his  son  shall  be,  and 
to  choose  fpr  him  the  art  or  trade  he  shall  be  of:  and  ao 
the  usefulness  and  necessityyou  suppose  in  force  to  bring 
men  to  any  church,  cannot  authorize  the  magistrate  to 
use  force  any  farther  than  he  has  a  right  to  choose  fo^ 
any  one  what  church  or  religion  he  shall  be  of.  So 
that  if  you  will  stick  to  this,  argument,  and  allow  the 
parallel  between  a  magistrate  and  a  father,  and  the 
right  they  have  to  use  force  for  the  instructing X)f  their 
subjects  in  religion,  and  children  in  arts,  you  must 
either  allow  the  magistrate  to  have  power  to  choose 
what  religion  his  subjects  shall  be  of,  which  you  have 
denied,  or  else  that  ne  has  no  power  to  use  force  to 
make  them  use  means  to  be  of  it. 

A  father  being  intrusted  with  the  care  and  provision 
for  his  child,  is  as  well  bound  in. duty,  as  fitted  by  na- 
tural love  and  tenderness,  to  supply  ike  defects  of  his 
tender  age.  When  it  is  born,  the  child  cannot  move 
itself  for  the  ease  and  help  of  natural  necessities)  the 
parents'  hands  must  supply  that  inability,  and  feed^ 
cleanse,  and  swaddle  it  Age  having  given  more  strength, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  limbs,  the  parents  are  dischargeq 
from  the  trouble  of  putting  meat  into  the  mouth  o£the 
child,  clothing  or  unclothing,  or  carrying  him  in  their 
arms.  The  same  duty  and  affection  which  required 
such  kind  of  helps  to  the  infant,  make  them  extend 
their  thoughts  to  other  cares  for  him  when  he  is  growif 
a  little  bigger :  it  is  not  only  a  present  support,  but  a 
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future  comfortable  subsistence  begios  tabe  thought  on : 
to  this  some  art  or  science  is  necessary;  but  the  child's 
ignorance  and  want  of  prospect  makes  him  unable  to 
choose.  And  hence  the  father  has  a  power  to  choose 
for  him,  that  the  flexible  and  docile  part  of  life  may 
not  be  squandered  away,  and  the  time  of  instruction  and 
improvement  be  lost  for  want  of  direction.  The  trade 
pr  art  being  chosen  by  the  father,  it  is  the  exercise  and 
industry  of  the  child  must  acquire  it  to  himself:  but 
industry  usually  wanting  in  children  jthe  spur  which  rea^ 
son  and  foresight  gives  to  the  endeavours  of  grown  men, 
the  father's  rod  and  correction  is  fain  to  supply  that 
want,  to  make  him  apply  himself  to  the  use  of  those 
means  and  helps  which  are  proper  to  make  him  what 
he  is  designed  to  be.  But  when  the  child  is  once  come 
to  the  state  of  manhood,  and  to  be  the  possessor  and 
free  disposer  of  his  goods  and  estate,  he  is  then  dis^ 
charged  from  this  discipline  of  his  parents,  and  they 
have  no  longer  any  right  to  choose  any  art,  science,  or 
course  of  lire  for  him,  or  by  force  to  make  him  apply 
himself  to  the  use  of  those  means  which  are  proper  to 
make  him  be  what  he  designs  to  be.  Thus  the  want  af 
knowledge  to  choose  a  fit  calling,  and  want  of  know«* 
ledge  of  the  necessity  of  pains  and  industry  to  attain  skill 
in  it,  puts  a  power  into  the  parents'  hands  to  use  force 
where  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  application  and  di- 
ligence of  their  children,  in  that  which  their  parents 
have  thought  fit  to  set  them  to:  but  it  gives  this  power 
to  the  parents  only,  and  to  no  other,  whilst  they  live ; 
and  if  they  die  whilst  their  children  need  it,  to  their  sub- 
stitutes ;  and  there  it  is  safely  placed :  for  since  their 
want  of  knowledge,  during  their  nonage,  makes  tliem 
want  direction, — and  want  of  reason  often  makes  them 
need  punishment  and  force  to  excite  their  endeavours, 
and  keep  them  intent  to  the  use  of  those  means  that  lead 
to  the  end  they  are  directed  to, — the  tenderness  and  love 
of  parents  will  engage  them  to  use  it  only  for  their  good, 
and  generally  to  quit  it  too,  when  by  the  title  of  man-* 
hood  they  come  to  be  above  the  direction  and  discipline 
of  children.  But  how  does  this  prove  that  the  magi- 
strate has  any  right  to  force  men  to  apply  themselyes  to 
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tlie  Qie  af  thcHie  meaiU  and  helps  which  are  pr6per  to 
meike  them  of  any  religion,  more  than  it  proves  that  the 
{fiagiBtrate  has  a  right  to  choose  for  them  What  refigion 
theff  dutli  b^  of  ? 

•  To  your  question  therefore,  ♦•  what  is  it  that  war* 
nurtsand  andiorisBes  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  masters 
to  lise  force  upon  theil:  iacholars  or  apprentices  ?"  I 
answer^  a  commission  from  the  ^Bfither  or  mother,  or 
thdse  who  supply  their  places ;  for  without  that  no  in- 
direct or  at  a  distance  US^efulness,  or  supposed  necessity^ 
coidd  authorise  them. 

But  then  you  will  ask.  Is  it  not  this  usefulness  and 
utee^itythtft  gives  this  power  to  thefatherand  mother? 
I  gtmt  it  •'  1  would  fain  know  then,'*  say  you,  "  why 
the  same  usefulness,  joined  with  th^  like  necessity, 
will  nut  as  well  do  in  the  case  before  us  ?*'  And  I, 
sir,  wiU. as  readily  tell  you :  because  the  understanding 
-of  Ab  {larents  is  to  supply  the  want  of  it  in  the  mi- 
oerity.of  (heir  children ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  right 
not  only  to  use  force  to  make  their  children  apply  them^ 
sdves  to  the  means  of  acquiring  any  art  or  trade,  but  t<^ 
dKK»e  idso  the  trade  or  calling  they  shall  be  of.  ^  But 
when»  being  oome  out  of  the  state  of  minority,  they  are 
soppoaed  c«  years  of  diseretionto  choose  what  they  will 
deaiga  themsdves  to  be/they  are  also  at  liberty  to  judge 
what  «ppMeation  and  industry  they  will  use  for  the  at- 
tainiog  of  it ;  and  then  how  negligent  soever  they  are 
in  the  use  of  the  means,  how  averse  soever  to  instruction 
ori|p{flfoation,  they  are  past  the  correction  of  a  scliooK 
maftef,  $ild  their  parents  can  no  longer  choose  or  de- 
sign fop  them  what  they  shall  be,  nor  <*  use  force  to 
wtvsil  with  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  use  of 
thwe  means  and  helps  which  are  proper  to  make  them 
What  they  ar^  desigiied  to  be.''  He  that  imagines  a 
fitibet  or  tutor  may  send  his  son  to  school  at  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  and  (H'der  bim  to  be  whipped  tliere^ 
or  that  any  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  wiU 
audiorize  him  to  be  so  used,  will  be  thought  fitter  to  be 
sent  thither  himself,  and  there  to  receive  due  correction. 

When  you  have  considered,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  the  magistrate  using  force  your  way  in  matters  of  re* 
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ligion ;  that  there  his  understandii^  is  mA  to  suppljrktia 

defect  of  understanding  in  his  subjects,  and  that  only 
for  a  time ;  that  he  cannot  choose  for  any  of  his  sub- 
jects  what  religion  he  shall  be  of,  as  you  yourself  C9n* 
fess ;  and  that  this  power  of  the  magistrate,  if  it  be,  as 
is  claimed  by  you,  over  men  of  all  ages,  parts,  and  em 
dowments ;  you  will  perhaps  *^  see  some  reason  why  it 
should  not  do  in  the  case  oefore  us,  as  well  as  ia  that 
of  schoolmasters  and  tutors,  though  you  believe  I 
cannot  assign  any."    But,  sir,  wiU  your  indirect  and 
at  a  distance  usefulness^  together  with  your  supposed 
necessity,  authorize  the  master  of  the  shoemakers'  com- 
pany  to  take  any  one  who  comes  in  his  handa>  and 
punish  him  for  not  being  of  the  shoemakers'  companyt 
and  not  coming  to  their  guild,  when  he,  who  nas  a 
right  to  choose  of  what  trade  and  company  he  will  b^ 
thinks  it  not  his  interest  to  be  a  shoemaker?   Nor  can 
he  or  any  body  else  imagine  that  this  force,  this  pnnish« 
ment,  is  used  to  make  him  a  good  shoemaker,  whea 
it  is  seen  and  avowed  that  the  punishments  cease^  and 
they  are  free  from  it  who  enter  themselves  of  the  com* 
panv,  whether  they  are  really  shoemakers,  or  in  earnest 
apply  themselves  to  be  so  or  no.    How  much  it  diffeis 
from  this,  that  the  magistrate  should  punish  men  for 
not  being  of  his  churchy  who  choose  not  to  be  of  it, 
and  when  they  are  once  entered  into  the  communion  of 
it  are  punished  no  more,  though  they  are  as  ignorant^ 
unskilful,  and  unpractised  in  the  religion  of  it  as  be^ 
fore :  how  much,  I  say,  this  differs  from  the  case  I  pro- 
posed, I  leave  you  to  consider.    For  after  all  your,  pre- 
tences of  using  force  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  con* 
sequently  to  make  men  really  Christians,  you  are  fain  to 
allow,  and  you  give  reasons  for  it,  that  force  is  uaed 
only  to  those  who  are  out  of  your  church:  butwhoevier 
are  once  in  it,  are  free  from  force,  whether  they  be 
really  Christians,  and  apply  themselves  to  those  things 
which  are  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  or  no. 

As  to  what  you  say,  that  whether  they  choose  it  or 
no,  they  ought  to  choose  it ;  for  your  magistrate's  r^ 
ligion  is  the  true  religion,  that  is  the  question  between 
you  and  them:  but  be  that  as  it  will,  if  force  be  to  be 
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Bsed  ito  the  case»  I  have  proved  that  be  the  magistrate's 
religion  true  or  false,  he,  whilst  he  believes  it  to  be  true, 
is  under  an  obligation  to  use  force,  as  if  it  were  true. 

But  since  you  think  your  instance  of  children  so  weighty 
and  pressing,  give  me  leave  to  return  you  your  question : 
I  Bsk  you  then,  are  not  parents  as  much  authorized  to 
teach  their  children  their  religion  as  they  are  to  teach 
them  their  trade,  when  they  have  designed  them  to  it  ? 
May  they  not  as  lawfully  correct  them  to  make  them 
learn  their  catechism  or  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
as  they  may  to  make  them  learn  Clenard's  grammar?. 
Or  may  they  not  use  force  to  make  them  go  to  mass,* 
or  whatever  they  believe  to  be  the  worship  of.  the 
tfae  religion,  as  to  go  to  school,  or  to  learn  any  art  or 
trade  ?  if  they  may,  as  I  think  you  will  not  deny,  un* 
less  you  will  say  that  none  but  orthodox  parents  may 
teach  their  children  any  religion :  if  they  may,  I  say 
then,  pray  tell  me  a  reason,  if  your  arguments  from  the 
discipline  of  children  be  good,  why  the  magistrate  may 
not  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his  religion,  as  well  as 
Mrents  may  use  force  to  instruct  children,  and  bring 
them  up  in  theirs?  When  you  have  considered  this, 
you  will  perhaps  find  some  difference  between  the  state 
of  children  ana  grown  men,  betwixt  those  under  tute* 
kge,  and  those  who  are  free  and  at  their  own  disposal ; 
and  be  inclined  to  think  that  those  reasons  which  sub- 
ject children  in  their  nonage  to  the  use  offeree,  may 
not,  nor  do  concern  men  at  years  of  discretion. 

You  tell  us  farther,  "  that  commonwealths  are  in- 
stituted for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits  which 
political  government  can  yield:  and  therefore  if  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men  may  any  way  be 
procured  or  advanced  by  political  government,  the 
procuring  and  advancing  those  interests  must  in  all 
reason  be  received  amongst  the  ends  of  civil  society, 
and  so  consequently  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
magistrate's  jurisdiction.'*  Concerning  the  extent  of 
the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  and  the  ends  of  civil  so- 
ciety, whether  the  author  or  you  have  begged  the 
question,  wliich  is  the  chief  business  of  your  56th  and 
two  or  threie  following  pages,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  readers 
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to  judge,  and  bring  the  matter,  if  joxt  pl^aae^  \o  a 
shorter  issue.  The  question  is,  whether  the  magistrate 
has  any  power  to  interpose  force  in  matters  of  religion, 
or  for  the  salvation  of  souls?  The  argument  against  it 
is,  that  civil  societies  are  not  constituted  for  that  end, 
and  the  magistrate  cannot  use  force  for  ends  for  which 
the  commonwealth  was  not  constituted^ 

The  end  of  a  commonwealth  constituted  can  be  sup- 
posed no  other  than  what  men  in  the  constitution  of; 
and  entering  into  it,  proposed ;  and  that  could  be  no* 
thing  but  protection  from  such  injuries  from  other  men^ 
which  they  desiring  to  avoid,  nothing  but  force  could 
prevent  or  remedy ;  all  things  but  this  being  as  well 
attainable  by  men  living  in  neighbourhood  without  the 
bounds  of  a  commonwealth,  they  could  propose  to  them- 
selves no  other  thing  but  this  in  quitting  their  natural 
libertv,  and  ])utting  themselves  under  the  umpirage  of 
a  civil  sovereign,  who  therefore  had  the  force  of  sal  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth  put  into  his  hands  to 
make  his  decrees  to  this  end  be  obeyed.  Now  since  no 
man  or  society  of  men  can,  by  their  opinions  in  re-^ 
ligion  or  ways  of  worship,  do  any  man  who  differed 
from  them  any  injury,  which  he  could  not  avoid  or 
redress  if  he  desired  it,  without  the  help  of  force ;  the 

Eunishing  anj^  opinion  in  religion  or  ways  of  worship 
y  the  force  given  the  magistrate,  could  not  be  intended 
by  those  who  constituted  or  entered  into  the  common- 
wealth; and  so  could  be  no  end  of  it,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  For  force  from  a  stronger  hand,  to  bring  a 
man  to  a  reli^on  which  another  thinks  the  true,  being 
an  injury  which  in  the  state  of  nature  every  one  would 
avoidf;  protection  from  such  injury  is  one  of  the  ends 
of  a  commonwealth,  and  so  every  man  has  a  right  to 
toleration. 

If  you  will  say  that  commonwealths  are  not  voluntary 
societies  constituted  by  men,  and  by  men  freely  entered 
into,  I  shall  desire  you  to  prove  it. 

In  the  mean  time  allowing  it  you  for  good,  that 
commonwealths  are  constitute!  by  God  for  ends  which 
he  has  appointed,  without  the  consent  and  contrivance 
of  men :  If  you  say  that  one  of  those  ends  is  tiie  pro« 
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|)4gatibn  of  the  true  rel^oo^  and  the  salvation  of  men's 
fiouis ;  I  shall  desire  you  to  show  me  any  such  end  exr 
pressly  appointed  by  God  in  revelation ;  which  since^ 
^s  you  confess,  you  cannot  do,  you  have  recourse  to  the 
general  law  of  nature ;  and  what  is  that  ?  The  law  of 
reason,  whereby  every  one  is  commissioned  to  do  good. 
And  the  propagating  the  true  religion  for  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls  being  doing  good,  you  say,  the  civil 
sovereigns  are  commissioned  and  required  by  that  law 
to  use  their  force  for  those  ends.  But  since  by  this  law 
all  civil  sovereigns  are  commissioned  and  obliged  alike 
4o  use.  their  coactive  power  for  the  propagating  the 
true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  execute  such  a  commission,  or 
obey  that  law^  but  by  using  force  to  bring  men  to  that 
rdigi(m  which  they  judg^  the  true ;  by  which  use  of 
force  inuch  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done  to* 
wards  the  propagating  the  true  religion  In  the  world,  as  I 
itaye  showed  elsewhere ;  therefore  no  such  commission^ 
whose  execution  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  mor^ 
Jiinder  tjian  promote  the  end  for  which  it  is  sunpdsed 
givejQ,  can  bo  a. commission  from  God  by  the  law  of 
nature*  And  this  I  suppose  may  $atisfy  you  about  the 
end  of  civil  societies  ot  commonwealths,  and  answer 
what  you  say  concerning  the  ends  attainable  by  tbemi* 
;  But  that  you  may  not  think  the  great  position  of 
yourSi  which  is  so  onen  ushered  in  with  doubtless,  for 
which  you  imagine  you  have  sufficient  warrant  in  a  mi$h 
applied  school-maxim,  is  past  over  too  slightly,  and  h 
not  sufficiently  answered,  I  shall  give  you  that  &rther 
aatis&ctiom 

Yott  say,  **  civil  societies  are  instituted  for  the  at- 
taining all  the  benefits  which  civil  society  or  political 
government  can  yield}''  and  the  reason  you  give 
^qr  it,  *^  because  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  ac* 
knowledged  that  no  power  is  given  in  vain:''  and 
th^efore  "  if  I  except  any  of  those  benefits,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  tlie  power  of  attaining  them 
was  given  in  vain."  And  if  I  do  admit  it,  no  harm 
)riU  Imlow  in  human  affairs :  or  if  I  may  borrow  an  ele- 
git expreaaion  of  yours  out  of  the  foregoing  leaf»  '*  the 
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fortune  of  Europe  does  not  turn  upon  it/^*  In  thtt 
voluntary  institution  and  bestowing  of  power,  there  is 
no  absurdity  or  inconvenience  at  all,  tnat  power,  suf- 
ficient for  several  ends,  should  be  limited  by  those  that 
give  the  power  only  to  one  or  some  part  of  them.  The 
power  which  a  general  commanding  a  potent  armyhas, 
may  be  enough  to  take  more  towns  than  one  from  thfe 
enemy ;  or  to  suppress  a  domestic  sedition ;  and  yet  the 
power  of  attaining  those  benefits,  which  is  in  his  hand, 
'will  not  authorize  him  to  employ  the  force  of  the  artny 
therein,  if  he  be  commissioned  only  to  besiege  and  tzke 
one  certain  place.  So  it  is  in  a  commonwealth.  The 
power  that  is  in  the  civil  sovereign  is  the  force  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  commonwealth,  which,  supposing  it 
sufficient  for  other  ends  than  the  preserving  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  in  peace  from  injury  and 
violence ;  yet  if  those  who  gave  him  that  power  limited 
the  application  of  it  to  that  sole  end,  no  opinion  of  any 
other  benefits  attainable  by  it  can  authorize  him  to  use 
it  otherwise. 

Our  Saviour  tells  us  expressly,  that  "  all  power  was 
given  him  in  heaven  and  earth,''  Matt,  xxviii.  II. 
JBy  which  power  I  imagine  you  will  not  say,  that  the 
**  spiritual  and  eternal  interest"  of  those  men  whom  you 
think  need  the  help  of  political  force,  and  of  all  other 
men  too,  could  not  any  way  be  procured  or  advanced; 
and  yet  if  you  will  hear  him  in  another  place,  you  wifl 
find  this  power,  which,  being  all  power,  could  certainly 
have  wrought  on  all  men,  limited  to  a  certain  nnmber : 
he  says,  "  thou  hast  given  him,  [i.  e.  thy  Son]  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him,"  John  xvii.  2.  Whether 
your  universally  acknowledged  maxim  of  logic  be  true 
enough  to  authorize  you  to  say  that  any  part  of  this 
power  was  given  him  in  vain,  and  to  enable  you  to 
draw  consequences  from  it,  you  were  best  see. 

But  were  your  maxim  so  true  that  it  proved  ibst 
since  it  might  '<  indirectly  and  at  a  distance''  do  some 
service  towards  the  •*  procuring  or  advancing  the  spi- 
ritual interest"  of  some  few  subjects  of  a  commonwealth, 
therefore  force  was  to  be  employed  to  that  end ;  yet 
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tliai  will  scarce  make  good  this  doctrine  of  yours : 
^  doubtless,  commonwealths  are  instituted  for  the  at- 
taining all  those  benefits  which  political  government 
call  yield ;  therefore  if  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inter- 
ests of  men  may  any  way  be  procured  or  advanced  by 
poUacal  government,  tie  procuring  and  advancing 
those  interests  must  in  all  reason  be  reckoned  among 
the  ends  of  civil  societies,  and  so  consequently  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  magistrate's  iurisdiction/' 
For  granting  it  true  that  *^  commonwealths  are  insti- 
tuted for  the  attaining  all  those  benefits  which  poli- 
tical government  can  yield,''  it  does  not  follow  *'  that 
the  procuring  and  advancing  the  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal interest"  of  some  few  members  of  the  common- 
wealth by  an  application  of  power,  which  indirectly  and 
at  a  distance,  or  by  accident,  may  do  some  service  that 
way,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  prejudices  a  far  greater 
number  in  their  civil  interests  j  can  with  reason  be 
reckoned  among  the  ends  of  civil  society. 
.  *'  That*  commonwealths  are  instituted  for  those  ends, 
viz.  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing 
men's  civil  interests,  you  say.  No  man  will  deny." 
To  sacrifice  therefore  these  civil  interests  of  a  great 
number  of  people,  which  are  the  allowed  ends  of  the 
conunonwealths,  to  the  uncertain  expectation  of  some 
service  to  be  done  indirectly  and  at  a  distance  to  a  far 
less  number,  as  experience  has  always  showed  those 
really  converted  to  tne  true  religion  by  force  to  be,  if  any 
at  au ;  cannot  be  one  of  the  ends  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tboughthe  advancing  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in- 
terest be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  persons  who  receive 
tlmt  benefit,  yet  if  it  can  be  thought  a  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth  when  it  is  procured  them  with  the  di- 
minishins  or  destroying  the  civil  interests  of  great  num- 
bers of  their  fellow-citizens }  then  the  ravaging  of  an 
enemy,  the  plague,  or  a  famine,  may  be  said  to  bring 
abeaefit  to  tne  commonwealth :  for  either  of  these  may 
indirectly  and  at  a  distance  do  some  service  towards  the 
advancing  or  procuring  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in« 
ierest  of  some  of  those  who  suffer  in  it. 
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'  In  the  two  latter  paragraphs  you  except  hgBkn^wf 
want  of  exactness,  in  getting  down  your  opinion  I  ftitt 
^arguing  against.  Had  it  been  any  way  to  take  off  tte 
^orce  of  what  you  say,  or  that  the  reader  could  haro 
l)een  misled  by  my  words  in  any  part  of  the  questidii  I 
was  arguing  against^  you  had  had  reason  to  ccttpkivt 
if  not,  you  had  done  better  to  have  entertained  tlie 
reader  with  a  clearer  answer  to  ttiy  afgumenti  tbttt 
spent  your  ink  and  his  time  needlessly,  to  show  audi 
niceness. 

-  My  argument  is  as  good  against  your  tenet  in  yotit 
own  tv  Ords^  as  in  mine  which  you  except  againffi !  yoQf 
words  are  ''doubtless  commonwealths  are  instituted 
for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits  which  political  go* 
vernment  can  yield ;  and  therefore  if  the  dpifitual  and 
eternal  interest  of  men  may  any  way  be  procured  ot 
advanced  by  political  government,  the  ptocurilig'  mA 
advancing  thos^  interests  must  in  all  reism  IM  tt6^ 
koned  amongst  the  ends  of  civil  idci^tles.** 

To  which  I  answered,  Ait  if  this  be  so,  «•  Uieto  this 
position  must  be  true,  v\t.  That  all  soci^^s  liir]^atM)i> 
ever  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  alt  thfe  beni^ftii 
that  th^y  may  any  way  yieljfl ;  there  b^hlg  fiiitii^ 
peculiar  to  civil  society  in  the  caSe^  why  that  ^socifety 
should  be  instituted  for  the  Ittt^nihg  ail  thi^  betlefitil 
it  can  any  way  yield,  and  Mher  ^oeietiM  nbU  Hf 
which  argument  it  will  follow,  that  all  s'ociMie^  tkrd 
instituted  for  one  and  the  same  etid}  i*  ^  fbf  the  tkU 
taining  all  the  benefits  that  tbey  can  tMf  way^yidd* 
By  which  account  there  will  be  no  diflference  betweefe 
church  and  state,  a  commonw^Ith  and  an  arfn^^i  o^ 
between  a  family  and  the  East  India  Cottipany)  all 
which  have  hitherto  been  thought  distinct  soisW  of 
societies,  instituted  for  different  ends.  If  your  hy* 
pothesis  hold  good,  one  of  the  end^  of  the  fitiaily 
must  be  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  administer  the  «^ 
craments ;  and  one  business  of  an  army  to  teach  hm* 
guages,  and  propagate  religion ;  bec^ause  these  are 
benefits  some  way  or  other  attianaUe  by  those  soeie* 
ties :  unless  you  take  want  of  commission  and  autherity 


46  bem  R^ieAt  impedinlQiit:  and  ^t  id}li>6  %o  in 
other  cases/'  To  which  you  reply,  **  Nor  will  it  follow 
^m  hence,  that  all  societies  are  instituted  for  one  and 
-the. same  end,  (as  you  imagine  it  will)  unless  you  sup* 
fiose  all  societies  enabled  by  the  power  they  are  endued 
with  to  attain  the  same  end,  which  I  believe  no  mam 
hitherto  did  ever  af&rm*  Ajid  therefore,  notwithstand- 
JBg  this  position^  there  4taay  be  still  as  great  a  diflPerencc 
08. you  please  between  church  and  state,  a  commdtis- 
wealth  and  an  anny,  or  between  a  family  and  the  £ast 
•India  Company :  which  several  societies,  as  they  ar^ 
iwtitiited  tor  different  ends,  so  are  they  likewise  fbtf^ 
imbed  with .  differelat  powers  prc^ortionate  to  their 
Mspective  ends/'  In  which  the  reason  you  give  to 
destroy  my  inference,  I  am  to  th)ank  you  for,  if  you  unw 
do'atood  tiie  force  of  it,  it  being  the  vei^  Same  I  bring 
to  show  that  my.  inference  from  your  way  df  arguing  is 
f^ood.  I  say,  that  from  your  way  of  reasoning  aboui 
tte  ends  at  ^ovemitient,^  ^*  It  would  follow  w«t  all 
iMMieties  were  instituted  for  one  and  the  sanle  end }  ittib 
Ims  you  take  want  of  comalisiion  and  authority  to  bt 
ft  sumciefit  impediment/'  And  you  tell  me  h^re  it  Will 
w^t  follow,  **  unless  I  suppdse  all  societies  enabled,  b^r 
the*  power  they  are  eaadoed  with,  to  attain  the  siune 
«nd  i^'  which  in  other  words  is^  unless  I  suppose  all  wha 
tave  an  their  hands  the  force  of  amy  sodefcy  to  haV«  aH 
of  theisi  the  saane  tMnitaissioti. 
-  The  natural  force  of  all  the  membets  of  any  society 
or  of  those  who  by  the  society  can  be  pmcunra  to  antat 
ft,  IS  in  one  sense  called  the  power  of  that  society^  l!hia 
power  or  fcMrce  is  generally  put  into  some  one  orfeir 
)^ittiis' hands  with  direction  and  authority  how  to  mie 
it4  and  this  in  another  sense  is  called  also  the  powerof 
the  society :  and  this  is  the  power  you  here  speak  o^ 
and  in  these  foUbwing  words,  viz.  *'  Sevef  al  sociedes, 
«s  they  are  instituted  for  different  ends ;  so  likewise  are 
they  furnished  with  different  powers  proportionate  tA 
4hM*  respective  ends/'  The  power  tnerefore/rf  aiif 
society  in  this  senae,  is  nolMng  but  the  authority  and 
diw^i^  g^ento^^hoae  ttMLi^v^  themanagemeatJOf 
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the  force  or  natural  power  of  the  socielyt  how  jmd  to 
-what  ends  to  use  it,  by  which  commission,  the  ends  of 
societies  are  known  and  distinguished.  So  that  all 
societies  wherein  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  raa- 
Jiagement  of  the  force  or  natural  power  of  the  societj, 
have  commission  and  authority  to  use  the  force  or  na- 
tural power  of  the  society  to  attain  the  same  beiiefit8» 
are  instituted  for  the  same  end.  And  therefore,  if  in 
-all  societies  those  who  have  the  management  of  the 
£>rce  or  natural  power  of  the  society*  are  commissioned 
t3fr  authorized  to  use  that  force  to  attain  ail  the  b^iefits 
attainable  by  it,  all  societies  are  instituted  to  the  same 
«nd :  and  so  what  I  said  will  still  be  true,  viz.  '^  That 
a.familv  and  an  army,  a  commonwealth  and  a  church, 
iiave  all  the  same  end.  And  if  your  hypothesis  hold 
]good,  one  of  the  ends  of  a  family  must  be  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  oae 
businos  of  an  army  to  teach  languages,  and  prop^g^ 
rdii^on,  because  these  are  benefits  8(»ne  way  or  oUier 
attamable  by  those  societies ;  unless  you  take  want  of 
commission  and  authority  to  be  a  sufficient  impediment: 
and  that  will  be  so  too  in  other  cases.^'  To  which  yon 
liave  ssud  nothing  but  what  does  confirm  it,  which  yon 
will  a  little  better  see,  when  you  have  considered  that 
BXiy  benefit  attainable  bv  force  or  natural  power  of  a 
floctety,  does  not  prove  the  society  to  be  instituted  finr 
that  end ;  till  vou  also  show,  that  those  to  wh<Mn  Un^ 
management  or  the  force  of  the  society  is  intrusted,  are 
commissioned  to  use  it  to  that  end. 
;  And  therefore  to  your  next  para^aph  I  shall  tlunk 
it  answer  enough  to  print  here,  side  by  side  with  it, 
lliat  paragraph  of  mine  to  which  you  intended  it  as  an 
answer* 

L.  II.  p.  118.  '' It  is  a  benefit  L.    III.    p.    S». 

to  have  true  knowledge  and  phi-  To  your  next  pw«* 

losophy  embraced  and  assented  graph,    after   what 

toi,  m  any  civil  society  or  go*  has    already  .  been 

vemment*    But  will  you  say,  said,  I  think  it  mav 

therefore^  that.it  is  a  benefit  to  »iffice  to  say  as  foi- 
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the  society,  or  one  of  the  ends 
bf  government,  that  all  who  are 
not  peripatetics  should  be  pu- 
nished^ to  make  men  find  out 
the  truth,  and  profess  it  ?  This 
indeed  might  be  thought  a  fit 
•  Vay  to  make  some  men  embrace 
4he  peripatetic  philosophy,  but 
not  a  proper  way  to  find  the 
truth.  For  perhaps  the  peripa-> 
tedc  philosophy  may  not  be 
true ;  perhaps  a  great  many  have 
not  time  nor  parts  to  study  it ; 
perhaps  a  great  many  who  have 
studied  it,  cannot  be  convinced 
c^the  truth  of  it :  and  therefore 
at  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
monwealth, nor  one  of  the  ends 
of  it,  that  these  members  of  the 
society  should  be  disturbed  and 
'diseased  to  no  purpose,  when 
they  are  guilty  of  no  fault.  For 
just  the  same  reason,  it  cannot 
he  a  benefit  to  civil  society,  that 
inen  should  be  punished  in  Den-* 
mark  for  not  being  Lutherans, 
in  Geneva  for  not  being  Calviii- 
ists,  and  in  Vienna  for  not  being 
napists,  as  a  means  to  make  them 
^nd  out  the  true  religion.  For 
^upon  your  OTounds,  men  must 
he  treated  in  those  places,  as  well 
as  in  England,  for  not  being  of 
the  church  of  England.  And 
-then,  I  beseech  you, consider  the 
^reat  benefit  will  accrue  to 
'men  in  society  by  this  method } 
tand>  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  hard 
thing  for  yon  to  prove.  That  ever 
eivagovernmentswereinstitated 


lows.  Though  per- 
haps the  peripatetic 
philosophy  may  not 
be  true,  (and perhaps 
it  is  no  great  matter 
if  it  be  not)  yet  the 
true  religion  is  un« 
doubtedly  true.  And 
though  perhaps  a 
great  many  have  not 
time  nor  parts  to 
study  that  philoso- 
phy, (and  perhaps  it 
maybe  no  great  mat- 
ter neither  if  they 
have  not)  yet  all  that 
have  th^  true  reli- 
gion duly  tendered 
them,  have  time,  and 
all,  but  idiots  and 
madmen,  have  parts 
likewise  to  study  it^ 
as  much  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  them  to 
study  it.  And  though 
perhaps  agreat  many 
who  have  studied 
that  philosophy  can«* 
not  be  convinced  oi 
the  truth  of  it,  (which 
perhaps  is  no  great 
wonder)  yet  no. man 
ever  studied  the  trae 
religion  with  such 
care  and  diligence  as 
he  might  and  ought 
to  use,  and  with  an 
honest  mind,  but  he 
was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it.  And  that 


«go 
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to  piinish  ttlen/fbr  "not  being  of 
this  or  that  sect  in  religion ; 
however  by  accident,  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  it  may  be  an 
occasion  to  one  perhaps  of  a 
thousand,or  an  hundred,  to  study 
that  controversy,  which  is  all  you 
Expect  from  it  If  it  be  a  benefit, 
{>ray  tell  me  what  benefit  it  is. 
A  .  civil  benefit  it  cannot  be. . 
iEV)r  men's  civil  interests  are  dis* 
turbed,  injured,  and  impaired 
by  it.  And  whsit  spiritual  benefit 
that  can  be  to  any  multitude  of 
meti,  to  be  punished  for  disisent*' 
ing  ^m  a  false  or  erroneous  pro- 
fession, I  would  h^ve  you  fibd 
but ;  unless  it  bea  spiritual  bene- 
fit to  be  in  danger  to  be  driven 
into  a  wrong  way,  Tot  if  ib  all 
difiTering  sects  one  is  in  the 
wroUg^  it  is  an  hundred  to  one 
but  ttet  from  which  any  one 
disaents,  and  is  punished  ror  dis* 
tenting  from,  is  the  wrong/' 


those  who  cannct 
otherwisebe  brought 
to  do  this,  shall  be  « 
little  disturbed  and 
diseased  to  bring 
them  to  it,  I  take  to 
be  the  interest,  not 
only  of  those  parti* 
cular  persons  who  by 
this  means  may  be 
brought  into  the  way 
of  sdvation,  but  of 
the  commonwealUi 
likewise,  upen  these 
two  accounts* 

1.  Because  the  tme 
religion,  which  this 
method  propagate^ 
makes  good  meHi 
and  good  men  are 
always  the  best  snb* 
jects,  or  members  dT 
the  commonwealth  ^ 
not  only  as  thej  do 
more  sincerity  and 


zealously  promote 
the  public  good  than  other  mtn ;  but  likewise  in  r^ard 
of  tTO  &vour  of  God,  which  they  often  procure  to  tiit 
'todeties  of  which  they  are  members*  And, 
r  S«  Because  this  taie  in  any  commonwealth,  of  God's 
honour  and  men's  salvation,  entitles  it  to  his  special 
protection  and  blessing.  So  that  where  this  metnod  is 
used,  it  proves  both  a  spiritual  and  a  civil  benefit  to  the 
Commonwealth. 


:  You  tell  Us,  *^  the  true  religion  is  undoubtedly  troe.^ 
Jf  you  had  told  us  too,  who  is  undoubtedly  judge  of  it, 
you  had  put  all  past  doubt :  but  till  you  will  be  pledsed 
to  determine  that,  it  would  be  imdoubtediy  true,  that 
the.  king  of  Denmark  is  as  undoubtedly  judge  of  it  at 


Copprihagen^  and  the  emperoF  at  Tiennas  as  the  king 
pf  England  in  this  island :  I  do  not  say  they  judge  as 
right,  but  they  are  by  as  much  right  judges,  andthere* 
lore  have  as  much  right  to  punish  ttiose  who  dissent  from 
Lutheranism  and  popery  in  those  countries,  as  any  othei; 
civil  magistrate  has  to  punish  any  dissenters  from  the 
national  religion  any  where  else.  And  who  can  deny 
but  these  briars  and  thorns  laid  in  their  way  by  the  penal 
laws  of  those  countries,  may  do  some  service  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  to  bring  men  there  severely  andim^. 
psutially  to  examine  matters  of  religion,  and  so  to  em<* 
brace  tne  truth  that  must  save  them,  which  the  bare 
outward  profession  of  any  religion  in  the  world  will  not 
do? 

^  This  true  religion,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  you 
tell  us  too,  never  any  body  studied  with  such  care  and 
diligence  as  he  might  and  ought  to  use,  and  with  an 
honest  mind,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it/^ 
;  If  you  will  resolve  it  in  your  short  circular  way,  and 
tell  me  such  diligence  as  one  ought  to  use  is  such  dili« 
gence  as  brings  one  to  be  convinced,  it  is  a  question  tod 
easy  to  be  asked.  If  I  shoxild  desire  to  know  plainly 
what  is  to  he  understood  by  it,  it  would  be  a  ouestion[ 
too  hard  for  jou  to  answer,  and  therefore  I  shall  not^ 
trouble  you  with  demanding  what  this  diligence,  which 
a  man  may  and:  ought  to  i;ise,  (s ;  nor  what  vou  i^eaiy 
hj  an  honest  mind.  I  only  ask  you,  whether  rorce,  youi^ 
way  appHed,  he  s^e  to  produce  them  ?  that  so  the  com* 
monwealth  may  have  the  benefits  you  propose  from) 
nenfa  being  convinced  of,  and  consequently  embnu' 
cing,  the  true  religion,  which  ^ou  say  nobod  v  can  misB^ 
who  is  brought  to  that  diligence,  and  that  honest 
iodnd.  ' 

The  benefits  to  the  commonwealth  are,  1.  '*  That? 
the  true  religion  that  this  method  propagates  makec^ 
gpod  men,  and  good  men  are  always  the  best  subjects/ 
and  often  procure  the  favour  of  God  to  the  society 
tbey  are  members  of."  Being  forward  enough  to  grant; 
tiiat  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  benefit  of 
a  society,  as  that  it  be  made  up  of  good  men,  I  begw 
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presently  to  give  into  your  method,  which  promises  sd 
sure  a  way  to  make  men  so  study  the  true  religion, 
that  they  cannot  miss  the  being  conTinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  and  so  hardly  avoid  being  really  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  consequently  good  men.  JSut,  that  I  might 
not  mistake  in  a  thing  of  that  consequence,  I  began  to 
look  about  in  those  countries  where  force  has  been  made 
use  of  to  propagate  what  you  allowed  to  be  the  true 
religion,  and  found  complaints  of  as  great  a  scarcity  of 
good  men  there,  as  in  other  places.  A  friend  whom  I 
discoursed  on  this  point  said,  It  might  possibly  be  that 
the  world  had  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  your  method : 
because  law-makers  had  not  vet  been  able  to  find  that 
just  temper  of  penalties  on  which  your  propagation  of 
the  true  religion  was  built;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
great  pity  you  had  not  yet  discovered  this  great  secret, 
but  it  was  to  be  hoped  you  would.  Another,  who  stood 
by,  said  he  did  not  see  how  your  method  could  make 
men  it  wrought  on,  and  brought  to  conformity,  better 
than  others,  unless  corrupt  nature  with  impunity  were 
like  to  produce  better  men  in  one  outward  profession 
than  in  another.  To  which  I  replied.  That  we  did  not 
look  on  conformists  through  a  due  medium ;  for  if  we 
did,  with  you,  allow  it  presumable  that  all  who  con- 
formed did  it  upon  conviction,  there  could  be  no  just- 
complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  good  men :  and  so  we  got 
over  that  difficulty. 

,  The  second  benefit  j^ou  say  your  use  of  force  brings- 
to  the  commonwealth  is,  '^  That  this  care  in  any  com-^ 
monwealth,  of  God's  honour  and  men's  salvation,  en- 
titles it  to  his  special  protection  and  blessing." — ^Then 
certainly  all  commonwealths,  that  have  any  regard  txr 
the  protection  and  blessing  of  God,  will  not  neglect  to 
entitle  themselves  to  it,  by  using  of  force  to  promote 
that  religion  they  believe  to  be  true.  But  I  beseech  you 
what  care  is  this  of  the  honour  of  God  and  men's  satva* 
tion  you  speak  of?  Is  it,  as  you  have  owned  it,  a  care  by 
penalties  to  make  men  outwardly  conform,  and  without 
toy  farther  care  or  inquiry  to  presume  that  they  do  it 
upon  conviction,  and  with  a  sincere  embracing  of,  and 
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(obedieope  to  the  truth  ?  But  if  the  honoor  <^  Oo4>  and 
men's  salvation,  consists  not  in  an  outward  conformity 
to  any  religion,  but  in  something  farther ;  what  bless* 
ing  they  may  expect  whose  care  goes  so  far,  and  then 

{iresume  th^  rest,  which  is  the  hardest  part,  and  there* 
ore  least  to  be  presumed,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  chap« 
xlviii.  10,  will  tell  you,  who  says,  ^^  Cursed  be  he  tha^ 
does  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently:"  which  those 
who  think  it  is  the  magistrate's  business  to  use  force 
to  bring  men  heartily  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must 
savq  them,  were  best  seriously  to  consider. 

Your  next  paragraph  containing  nothing  but  positions 
of  yours,  which  you  suppose  elsewhere  proved,  and  I 
elsewhere  examined,  it  is  not  fit  the  reader  should  be 
troubled  any  farther  about  them. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  cracked  him^ 
self  with  an  ungovernable  ambition,  could  never  afters- 
wards  hear  the  place  he  aimed  at  mentioned  without 
showing  nuu'ks  of  his  distemper.  I  know  not  what  the 
matter  is,  that  when  there  comes  in  your  way  but.  the 
mention  of  secular  power  iny  our  or  ecclesiastics^  hands^ 
you  cannot  contain  yourself:  we  have  instances  of  it  in 
other  parts  of  your  letter ;  and  here  again  you  fall  into 
a  fit,  which  since  it  produces  rather  marks  oi  your  breed- 
ing, than  arguments  for  your  cause,  I  shall  leave  them 
as  they  are  to  the  reader,  if  you  can  make  them  so 
down  with  him  for  reasons  from  a  grave  man,  or  tor 
a  sober  answer  to  what  I  say  in  that  and  the  following 
par^raph. 

A^chwwhat  of  the  same  size  is  your  ingenious  reply 
to  what  I  say  in  the  next  paragraph,  viz.  ^^  That  com^ 
monwealths,  or  civil  societies  and  governments,  if 
you  will  believe  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker,  are,  as 
St.  Peter  calls  them,  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  dvifonrlin^iaUrii,  the 
contrivance  and  institution  of  man.''  To  which  you 
smartly  reply,  for  your  choler  was  up,  "  it  is  well  for 
St.  Peter  that  he  had  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker  on  his 
side.**  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  you  too  to  have 
sten  that  Mr.  Hooker's  authority  was  made  use  of  not 
to  confirm  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  but  to  confirm 
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that  sense  I  gave  of  St.  Peter's  words,  which  is  not  sd 
dear  in  our  translation,  but  that  there  are  those  who, 
as  I  doubt  not  but  you  know,  do  not  allow  of  it.  But 
this  being  said  when  passion  it  seems  rather  employed 
your  wit  than  your  judgment,  though  nothing  to  the 

Surpose,  may  yet  perhaps  indirectly  and  at  a  distance 
o  some  service. 

And  now,  sir,  if  you  can  but  imagine  that  men  in 
the  corrupt  state  of  nature  might  be  authorized  and 
required  by  reason,  the  law  of  nature,  to  avoid  the  in* 
conveniencies  of  that  state,  and  to  that  purpose  to  put 
the  power  of  governing  them  into  some  one  or  more 
men  s  hands,  in  such  forms,  and  under  such  agreements 
as  they  should  think  fit ;  (which  governors  so  set  over 
them  for  a  good  end  by  their  own  choice,  though  tjiey 
received  all  their  power  from  those,  who  by  the  law  of 
nature  had  a  power  to  confer  it  on  them,  may  very  fitly 
i)e  called  powers  ordained  of  God,  being  chosen  and 
appointed  by  those  who  had  authority  from  God  so  to 
do :  for  he  that  receives  commission,  limited  according 
to  the  discretion  of  him  that  ^ves  it,  from  another  who 
had  authority  from  his  prince  so  to  do,  may  truly  be 
"aaid,  so  far  as  his  commission  reaches,  to  be  appointed 
or  ordained  by  the  prince  himself;)  it  may  serve  as  ab 
answer  to  your  two  next  paragraphs,  and  to  show  that 
there  is  no  opposition  or  aifficulty  in  all  that  St.  Peter, 
St  Paul,  or  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker  says ;  nor  any 
<ihing,  in  what  either  of  them  says,  to  your  purpose. 
And  though  it  be  true,  those  powers  that  are,  are  oii^ 
dained  of  God  j  yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  true,  that 
.the  power  any  one  has,  and  the  ends  for  which  he  has 
it,  may  be  by  the  contrivance  and  appointment  of 
men. 

To  my  saying,  "  the  ends  of  commonwealths  ap- 
pointed by  the  institutors  of  them,  could  not  be  theit 
spiritual  and  eternal  interest,  because  thej  could  not 
athmlate  about  those  one  with  another,  nor  submit 
this  interest  to  the  power  of  the  society,  or  any 
sovereign  they  should  set  over  them.'*  *  You  reply, 
"^  very  true,  sir  j  but  they  can  submit  to  be  punished  ui 
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their  temporal  interest,  if  they  despise  or  neglect  thoBO 
greater  interests/'  How  they  can  submit  to  be  pu- 
Qished  by  any  men  in  their  temporal  interest,  for  tnat 
which  they  cannot  submit  to  be  judged  by  any  man, 
when  you  can  show,  I  shall  admire  your  politics*  Be^ 
sides,  if  the  compact  about  matters  of  religion  be,  that 
those  should  be  punished  io  their  temporal,  who  neglect 
or  despise  their  eternal  interest ;  who,  I  beseech  youi 
is  by  this  agreement  rather  to  be  punished,  a  sober 
dissenter,  who  appears  concerned  for  religion  and  his 
salvation,  or  an  irreligious,  profane,  or  debauched  con*^ 
formist  ?  By  such  as  despise  or  neglect  those  greater 
interests,  you  here  mean  only  dissenters  from  the  na- 
tional religion :  for  those  only  you  punish,,  though  you 
represent  them  under  such  a  description  as  belongs  not 

Eeculiarly  to  them ;  but  that  matters  not^  so  long  as  it 
est  suits  your  occasion* 
Inyour  nextparagraph  you  wonder  at  my  news  from 
the  W^st  Indies ;  I  suppose  because  you  found  it  not  in 
your  books  of  Europe  or  Asia.  But,  whatever  you  may 
think,  I  assure  you  all  the  world  is  not  Mile-end*  But 
that  you  may  be  no  more  surprised  with  news,  let  me 
ask  you,  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  men,  to  whom 
the  rivers  and  woods  afforded  the  spontaneous,  provi* 
sions  of  life,  and  so,  with  no  private  possessions  of  land 
had  ho  enlarged  desires  after  riches  or  power  j  should 
live  together  in  society,  make  one  people  of  one  lan- 
guage under  one  chieftain,  who  shall  have  no. other 
power  but  to  command  them  in  time  of  common  wai: 
against  their  common  enemiies,  without  any  muni- 
cipal laws,  judges,  or  any  person  with  superiority  esta- 
blished amongst  them,  but  ended  all  their  private  dif- 
ferences, if  any  arose,  by  the  txtemporary  determina^ 
tion  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  parties ;  t  ask  you,  whether  in.  such  a  common- 
wealth the  chieflain,  who  was  the  only  man  of  autho- 
rity amongst  them,  had  any  power  to  use  ,the  force  of 
the  commonwealth  to  any  other  end.  but  the  defence  of 
it  against  an  enemy,  though  other  benefits  were  attain- 
able by  it  ? 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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The  paragraph  of  mine  to  which  yo 
for  an  answer,  shall  answer  for  itself. 


L.  II,  p.  123.  "  You  auote  the 
author's  argument,  which  be  brings 
to  prove  that  the  care  of  souls  is 
not  committed  to  the  magistrate, 
in  these  words :  '  It  is  not  com- 
mitted to  him  by  God,  because  it 
appears  not  that  God  has  ever 
given  any  such  authority  to  one 
man  over  another,  as  to  compel 
any  one  to  his  religion.'  This, 
when  first  I  read  it,  I  confess  I 
thought  a  good  argument.  But 
vou  say,  ^  this  is  quite  beside  the 
business ;'  and  the  reason  you  give 
is,  '  for  the  authority  of  the  magi- 
strate is  not  autliprity  to  compel 
any  one  to  his  religion,  but  only 
an  authority  to  procure  all  his  sub- 
jects the  means  of  discovering  the 
way  of  salvation^  and  to  procure 
withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that 
none  remain  ienorant  of  it,'  &c.  I 
fear,  sir,  you  forget  yourself.  The 
author  was  not  writing  against 
your  new  hypothesis  berore  it  was 
known  in  the  world.  He  may  be 
excused,  if  he  had  not  the  giu  of 
prophecy,  to  argue  against  a  no- 
tion which  was  not  yet  started. 
He  had  in  view  only  the  laws 
hitherto  made,  and  the  punish- 
ments, in  matters  of  religion,  in 
use  in  the  world.    The  penalties, 


L.  III.  p.  63.  As 
to  your  next  para- 
graph, I  think  I 
might  now  wholly 
pass  it  over.  I  shall 
only  tell  you,  that 
as  I  have  often 
heard,  so  I  hope 
I  shall  always  hear 
of  •*  religion  esta- 
blished by  law/* 
For  though  the 
magistrate's  au- 
thority can  "  add 
no  force  or  sanc- 
tion to  any  reli- 
gion, whether  true 
or  false,  nor  any 
thing  to  the  trutn 
or  validity  of  his 
own,  or  any  reli- 
gion whatsoever  ;*" 
yet  I  think  it 
may  do  much  to- 
ward the  uphold- 
ing and  preserving 
the  true  religion 
within  his  juris- 
diction ;  and  in 
that  respect  may 
properly  enougn 
oe  said  to  esta^ 
blish  it. 


M  I  take  it,  are  laid  on  men  for 
being  of  different  ways  of  religion :  which,  what  is  it 
ether  but  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  their  own,  and 
to  conform  themselves  to  that  from  which  they  diflbr? 
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If  this  be  not  to  compel  tfaem  to  the  magistrate's  reli** 
gion,  pray  tell  us  what  is  ?  This  must  be  necessarily 
so  understood ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  law 
intends  not  to  have  that  done,  which  with  penalties  it 
commands  to  be  done ;  or  that  ^punishments  are  not 
compulsion,  not  that  compulsion  the  author  complains 
of.  The  law  says.  Do  this,  and  live;  embrace  this 
doctrine,  conform  to  this  way  of  worship,  and  be  at 
ease  atad  free ;  or  else  be  fined,  imprisoned,  banished, 
burned.  If  you  can  show  among  the  laws  that  have 
been  made  in  England  concerning  religion  (and  I  think 
I  may  say  any  where  else),  any  one  that  punishes  men 
^  for  not  having  impartially  examined  the  religion  they 
have  embraced  or  refused,'  I  think  I  may  yield  you  the 
cause.  Law-makers  have  been  generally  wiser  than  to 
make  laws  that  could  not  be  executed :  and  therefore 
their  laws  were  against  non-conformists,  which  could 
be  known ;  and  not  for  impartial  examination,  which 
could  not.  It  was  not,  then,  beside  the  author's  business 
to  bring  an  argument  against  tlie  persecutions  here  in 
fashion.  He  did  not  know  that  any  one,  who  was  so 
free  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  magistrate  has  not  an 
authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion,  and  thereby 
at  once,  as  you  have  done,  give  up  all  the  laws  now  in 
force  against  the  dissenters ;  had  yet  rods  in  store  for 
them»  and  by  a  new  trick  would  bring  them  under  the 
lash  of  the  law,  when  the  old  pretences  were  too  much 
exploded  to  serve  any  longer.  Have  you  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  religion  established  by  law  ? 
which  iS|  it  seems,  the  lawnil  religion  of  a  country, 
and  to  be  complied  with  as  such.  There  being  such 
things^  such  notions  yet  in  the  world,  it  was  nqt  quite 
beside  the  author's  business  to  allege,  that  God  never 
gave  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another  as  to 
compel  any  one  to  his  religion.  I  will  gfant,  if  yoU 
pleaae,  religion  established  by  law  is  a  pretty  odd  way 
of  speaking  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  and  yet  it.  is 
oduch  in  fashion  ^  as  if  the  magistrate's  authority  could 
a.dd  any  force  or  sanction  to  any  religion,  whether  true 
o^  false.    I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  so  far  considered 

q2 
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the  magistrate's  authority,  that  you  agree  with  the 
author,  that  he  hath  none  to  compel  men  to  hm  leiigton. 
Much  less  can  he,  by  any  estabHshment  of  law,  add 
any  thing  to  the  truth  or  validity  of  his  own,  or  any 
religion  whatsoever." 

That  above  annexed  is  all  the  answer  you  think  this 
paragraph  of  mine  deserves.  But  yet  in  that  little  you 
say,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  notice,  that  if, 
as  you  say,  *•  the  magistrate's  authority  may  do  much 
towards  the  upholding  snd  preserving  the  true  religion 
within  his  jurisdiction ;"  so  also  may  it  do  much  towards 
the  upholding  and  preserving  of  a  false  rdigioni  aod 
in  that  respect,  if  you  say  true,  may  be  said  to  estabUfih 
it«  For  I  think  I  need  not  mind  you  here  again»  that 
it  must  unavoidably  depend  upon  liis  opinion  what  sliall 
be  established  for  true,  or  rejected  as  false. 

And  thus  you  have  my  thoughts  concerning  the  most 
material  ofwhatvou  say  touching  the  magistrate's  c<»n- 
mission  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  together 
with  some  incident  places  in  your  answer,  which  I  have 
taken  notice  of  as  they  have  come  in  my  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Who  are  to  he  punished  by  your  Scheme^ 

To  justify  the  largeness  of  the  author's  toleration, 
who  would  not  have  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans 
excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth, 
because  of  their  religion;  I  said,  ^*  I  feared  it  will  hardly 
be  believed,  that  we  pray  in  earnest  for  thmr  coaver« 
sion,  if  we  exclude  them  from  the  ordinary  and  pro« 
fitable  means  of  it,  either  by  driving  them  from,  or 
persecuting  them  when  they  are  amongst  us.''  You 
reply :   ^  now  I  confess  I  thought  men  might  live 
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quietly  enough  among  us,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  governiBent  against  all  violence  and  injuries,  with^ 
out  being  endenizened,  or  made  members  of  the  com- 
moawaalth ;  which  alone  can  entitle  them  to  the  civil 
rights  and  privileges  of  it.    But  as  to  Jews,  Maho- 
metans, and  pagans,  if  any  of  them  do  not  care  to  live 
among  us,  unless  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  commonwealth;  the  refusing 
them  that  favour  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  drivings  them  from  us,  or  excluding  them  from  the 
ordinary  and  probable  means  of  conversion ;  but  as  a 
ju0t  and  necessary  caution  in  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, in  respect  to  the  members  of  it ;  who,  if  such 
as  profess  Judaism,  or  Mahometanism,  or  paganism, 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  thefn» 
would  be  much  the  more  in  danger  to  be  seduced  by 
them ;  seeing  they  would  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by 
such  a  change  of  their  religion  :  whereas,  if  they  could 
myt  turn  ta  any  of  those  religions,  without  forfeiting 
the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth  by  doin^  it,  it  is 
likely  they  would  consider  well  before  they  did  it,  what 
ground  there  was  to  expect  that  they  should  get  any 
thing  by  the  exchange,  which  would  countervail  the 
loss  they  should  sustain  by  it."     I  thought  pr otectioii 
and  impunity  of  men,  not  offending  in  civil  things, 
might  have  been  accounted  the  civil  rights  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  which  the  author  meant :  but  you,  to  make 
it  seem  more,  add  the  word  privileges.     Let  it  be  so* 
Live  amongst  you  then  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans 
may ;  but  endenizened  they  must  not  be.    But  why  ? 
Are  there  not  those  who  are  members  of  vour  common- 
wealth, who  do  not  embrace  the  truth  tnat  must  save 
Aeoiv  any  more  than  they  ?  What  think  you  of  Soci- 
oianS)  papists,  anabaptists,  quakers,  presbvterians  ?  If 
they  do  not  reject  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  why 
do  you  punish  them  ?  Or  if  some  that  are  in  the  way 
(90  perdition  may  be  members  of  the  commonwealth^ 
why  must  these  be  excluded  upon  the  account  of  reli- 
gion ?  For  I  think  there  is  no  great  odds,  as  to  ssnring 
of  souls,  which  is  the  only  end  for  which  they  are 
punished,  amongst  those  religions,  each  whereodT  will 
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make  those  who  are  of  it  miss  salvation.     Only  if 
there  be  any  fear  of  sedudng  those  who  are  of  the 
national  church,  the  danger  is  most  from  that  religion 
which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  most  resembles  it. 
However,  this  you  think  '^  but  a  just  and  necessary 
caution  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  in  respect  of 
the  members  of  it.'^     I  suppose,  for  you  love  to  speak 
doubtfully,  these  members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth 
you  take  such  care  of,  are  members  also  of  the  national 
church,  whose  religion  is  the  true ;  and  therefore  you 
call  them,  in  the  next  paragraph,  subjects  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  to  whom  he  nas  a  special  regard.    For  dis- 
senters, who  are  punished  to  be  made  good  Christians, 
to  whom  force  is  used  ^*  to  bring  them  to  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  God,'^  it 
is  plain  are  not  in  your  opinion  good  Christians,  or 
of  the  true  religion ;  unless  you  punish  them  to  make 
them  what  they  are  already.   The  dissenters,  therefore, 
who  are  already  perverted,  and  reject  the  truth  that 
must  save  them,  you  are  not,  I  suppose,  so  careful  of, 
lest  they  should  be  seduced.    Those  who  have  already 
the  plague,  need  not  be  guarded  from  infection :  nor  can 
you  fear  that  men  so  desperately  perverse,  that  penalties 
and  punishments,  joined  to  the  light  and  strength  of 
the  truth,  have  not  been  able  to  bring  from  the  opi* 
nions  they  have  espoused  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  should  be  seduced  to  Judaism,  Mahometanism, 
or  paganism,  neither  of  which  has  the  advantage  of  truth 
or  interest  to  prevail  by.     It  is  therefore  those  of  the 
national  church,  as  I  conclude  also  from  the  close  of 
this  paragraph,  where  you  speak  of  God's  own  peculiar 
people,  whom  you  think  would  be  much  the  more  in 
danger  to  be  seduced  by  them,  if  they  were  endenizened, 
since  they  would  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such  a 
change  of  their  religion,  i.  e.  by  quitting  the  national 
church,  to  turn  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  pagans. 
,   This  shows,  whatever  you  say  of  the  sufficient  means 
of  instruction  provided  by  the  law,  how  well  you  think 
the  members  of  the  national  church  are  instructed  m 
the  true  religion.     It  shows  also,  whatever  you  say  of 
its  being  presumable  that  they  embrace  it  upon  con- 
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viclion,  how  much  you  are  aatiafifed  that  the  members 
of  the  national  church  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  they  profess,  or  rather  herd  with ;  since  yon 
think  them  in  great  danger  to  change  it  for  Judaism, 
MahcHnetanism^or  paganism  itself  upon  equal  terms^and 
because  they  shall  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such 
a  change.  ^But  if  the  forfeitmg  the  civil  rights  of  the 
commonwealth  be  the  proper  remedy  to  keep  men  in 
the  communion  of  the  diurch,  why  is  it  used  to  keep 
men  from  Judaism  or  paganism,  and  not  from  fiainatu 
cism  ?  Upon  this  account  why  might  not  Jews,  pagansi 
and  Mahometans  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  com« 
monwealth,  as  far  as  papists,  independents,  and  quakers? 
But  you  distribute  to  every  one  according  to  your  good 

Pleasure ;  and  doubtless  are  fully  justified  by  these  folf 
ywing  words :  **  And  whether  this  be  not  a  reasonable 
and  necessary  caution,  any  man  may  judge,  who  does 
but  consider  within  how  few  ages  after  the  flood,  supers 
Btition  and  idolatry  prevailed  over  the  world,  and  how 
apt  even  God's  own  peculiar  peonle  were  to  receive 
that  mortal  infection,  notwithstanoing  all  that  he  did 
to  keep  them  from  it.'' 

What  the  state  of  religion  was  in  the  first  ages  after 
the  flood,  is  so  imperfectly  known  now,  that,  as  I  have 
showed  you  in  another  nlace,  you  can  make  little  adr 
vantage  to  your  cause  trom  thrice*  And  since  it  was 
the  same  corruption  then,  which,  as  you  own,  withr 
draws  men  now  from  the  true  religion,  and  hinders  it 
from  prevailing  by  its  own  light,  without  the  assistance 
of  force  i  and  it  is  the  same  corruption  that  kee{»  di^ 
seaters,  as  well  as  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans,  from 
unbracing  of  the  truth :  why  different  degrees  of  pu- 
nishments should  be  used  to  them»  till  there  be  found  in 
them  different  degrees  of  obstinacy,  would  need  some 
better  reason.  Why  this  common  pravity  of  human 
nature  should  make  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  or  pa- 
ganism  more  catching  than  any  sort  of  non-conformitji^ 
which  hinders  men  from  embracing  the  true  religion  $ 
so  that  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans  must,  for  wax  of 
hifecting  others,  be  shut  out  from  the  commonwealth, 
^hen  others  are  not,  I  would  fain  know  ?  Whatever  it 
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wts  Ant  so  di^osed  the  Jews  to  idolatry  before  die 
captivity,  sure  it  is,  they  firmly  resisted  it»  and  reused 
to  change,  not  only  where  they  might  have  done  it  on 
eqaal  terms,  but  have  had  great  advantage  to  boot ;  and 
therefore  it  is  possible  that  there  is  something  in  1^ 
matter,  which  neither  you  nor  I  do  fully*  comprdiendy 
and  may  with  a  becoming  humility  sit  down  and  confess^ 
that  in  this»  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  {MX>vide«oe, 
God's  ways  are  past  finding  out.  But  of  this  we  niay 
be  certain,  from  this  instance  of  the  Jews,  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  because  they  were  cmce 
inclined  to  idolatry,  that  therefore  they,  or  any  other 
people,  are  in  danger  to  turn  pagans,  whenever  they 
shall  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such  a  change.  But 
if  we  may  oppose  nearer  and  known  instances  to  mwe 
remote  and  uncertain,  look  into  the  world,  and  tell  me, 
since  Jesns  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel,  where  the  Christian  religion  meet- 
ing Judaism,  Mahometanism,  or  paganism  upon  equal 
terms,  lost  so  plainly  by  it,  that  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth 
would  be  in  danger  to  be  seduced  to  either  of  them,  if 
they  should  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such  a  change 
of  their  religion,  rather  than  likely  to  increase  amo^ 
them  ?  Till  you  can  find,  then,  some  better  reason  for 
excluding  Jews,  &c.  from  the  rights  of  the  common* 
wealth,  you  must  give  us  leave  to  look  on  this  as  a  bare 
pretence.  Besides,  I  think  you  are  under  a  mistake, 
which  shows  your  pretence  against  admitting  Jews,  Ma* 
home  tans,  and  pagans  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  common* 
wealth,  is  ill  grounded ;  for  what  law,  I  pray,  is  there  in 
England,  that  thev  who  turn  to  any  of  those  religions 
forfeit  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth  by  doing 
it  ?  Such  a  law  I  desire  you  to  show  me ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  all  this  pretence  is  out  of  doors,  and  men  of 
your  church,  since  on  that  account  they  would  lose  no 
worldly  advantage  by  the  chaaffe,  axe  in  as  much  danger 
to  be  seduced,  whether  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans 
are.  endeni2ened  or  no. 

But  that  yon  may  not  be  thought  too  gracious,  you 
t€^  us,  ^<  That  as  to  pagans  particularly,  you  are  fo  far 
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firotti  tbiolddg^  tihat  tbey  ought  not  to  be  eitcluded  ftom 
the  ciTil  ri^ita  of  the  commonwealth^  because  of  their 
rehgion,  that  you  cannot  see  how  their  religion  can  be 
suffered  by  any  commonwealth  that  knows  and  worshifM 
the  only  true  God,  if  they  would  be  thought  to*  retain 
any  jealousy  for  his  honour,  or  even  for  that  of  human « 
nature.^'  Thus  then  you  order  the  matter ;  Jews  »nd 
Mahoooeetans  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  a  Christian 
commonwealth  with  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
not  be  endenizened :  pagans  may  also  be  permitted  to 
five  there,  but  not  to  have  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
nor  be  endenizened. 

This,  according  to.  the  best  of  my  apprehension,  is  the 
sense  of  your  words ;  for  the  clearness  of  your  thoughts^ 
or  your  cause,  does  not  always  sufier  you  to  speak 
plaiilly  and  directly ;  as  hete,  having  been  speaking  a 
whole  page  before  what  usage  the  persons  of  Jews,  Ma-: 
hometans,  and  pagans  were  to  have,  you  on  a  sudden 
tell  us  their  religion  is  not  to  be  suffered,  but  say  not 
what  must  be  done  with  their  persons.  For  do  you  think 
it  reasonable  that  men,  who  have  any  religion,  should 
live  amongst  you  without  the  exercise  of  that  religion, 
in  order  to  their  conversion  ?  which  is  no  other  but  to 
make  them  downright  irreligious,  and  render  the  very 
notion  of  a  Deity  insignificant,  and  of  no  influence  to 
theffly  in  order  to  their  converaon.  It  being  less  dan- 
gerous to  religion  in  general  to  have  men  ign(H*antof  a 
Deity,  and  so  without  any  religion,  than  to  have  them 
acknowledge  a  superior  Being,  but  yet  to  teach  or  al- 
low them  to  neglect  or  refuse  worshipping  him  in  that 
way  that  they  believe  he  requires^  to  render  them  ae-» 
ceptafele  to  him :  it  being  a  great  deal  less  fault  ^and 
that  which  we  were  every  one  of  us  once  guilty  of  )  to 
be  ignorant  of  him,  than,  acknowledging  aGod^notto 
pay  turn  the  honour  which  we  think  due  to  him*  I  do 
not  see  therefore  how  those  who  retain  any  jealousy  for 
the  honour  of  God  can  permit  men  to  live  amongst 
them  in  order  to  their  conversion,  and  require  of  them 
not  to  honour  God,  according  to  the  best  of  their,  know- 
let^:  unless  you  think  it  a  preparation  to  your  true 
religion^  to  require  men  sensibly  and  knowingly  to  a£» 
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flwit  the  Deity ;  and  to  persuade  them  thdt  the  religibn 
you  would  bring  them  to  can  allow  men  to  make  bold 
with  the  sense  they  have  of  him,  and  to  refuse  him  the 
honour  which  in  their  consciences  they  are  persuaded 
iA  due  to  him,  and  which  must  to  them  and  every  body 
else  appear  inconsistent  with  all  religion.  Since  there* 
fore  to  admit  their  persons  without  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  cannot  be  reasonable,  nor  conducing  to  their 
conversion ;  if  the  exercise  of  th^ir  religion,  as  you 
say,  be  not  to  be  sufiered  amongst  us  till  they  are  con- 
verted,  I  do  not  see  how  their  persons  can  be  su^red 
amongst  us,  if  that  exception  must  be  added,  till  they 
are  converted ;  and  whether  then  they  are  not  excluded 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  conversion,  I  leave  you  to 
consider. 

I  wonder  this  necessity  had  not  made  you  think  on 
another  way  of  their  having  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
version, without  their  living  amongst  us,  that  way  by 
which  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  it  was  brought  to 
the  heathen  world  by  the  travels  and  preaching  of  the 
apostles.  But  the  successors  of  the  apostles  are  not,  it 
seems,  successors  to  this  part  of  the  commission.  Go 
and  teach  all  nations.  And  indeed  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  an  ambassador  from  God  to  people  that  are  already 
converted,  and  have  provided  good  benefices ;  another 
to  be  an  ambassador  from  Heaven  in  a  country  where  you 
have  neither  the  countenance  of  the  magistrate,  nor  the 
devout  obedience  of  the  people.  And  who  sees  not 
how  one  is  bound  to  be  zealous  for  the  propagating  of 
the  true  religion,  and  the  convincing,  converting,  and 
aavii^g  of  souls  in  a  country  where  it  is  established  by 
law  ?  who  can  doubt  but  uiat  there  those  who  talk  so 
much  of  it  are  in  earnest?  Though  yet  some  men  will 
hardly  forbear  doubting,  that  those  men,  however  they 
pray  for  it,  are  not  much  concerned  for  the  conversioa 
of  pagans,  who  will  neither  go  to  them  to  instruct 
liiem,  nor  sufier  them  to  come  to  us  for  thi)  means  of 
conversion. 

It  is  true  what  you  say,  "  what  pagans  call  religic^ 
is  abomination  to  the  Almighty."  But  if  that  requires 
any  thing  from  those  who  retain  any  jealousy  for  the 
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honour  of  God,  it  is  something  more  than  barely  about 
tiie  place  where  those  abominations  shall  be  c<Mnmitted« 
The  true  concern  for  the  honour  of  God  is  not,  that 
idolatry  should  be  shut  out  of  England,  but  that  it 
should  be  lessened  everv  where,  and  by  the  light  and 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  be  banished  out  of  the  world* 
If  pagans  and  idolaters  are,  as  you  say,  the  **  greaMst 
dishonour  conceivable  to  God  Almighty/'  they  are  as 
much  so  on  the  other  side  of  Tweed,  or  the  sea,  as  oh 
this:  for  he  from  his  throne  equally  beholds  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth.  Those  therefore  who  are  truly 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  will  not,  upon  the  ao- 
count  of  his  honour,  be  concerned  for  their  being  in 
this  or  that  place,  while  there  are  idolaters  in  the  world ; 
but  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  such  a  dishonour 
to  him,  should  every  day  be  as  much  as  possible  diifai* 
Dished,  and  they  be  brought  to  give  him  his  due  tribute 
of  honour  and  praise  in  a  right  way  of  worship.  It  is 
in  this  that  a  jealousy,  which  is  in  earnest  for  God's 
honour,  truly  shows  itself,  in  wishing  and  endeavouring 
to  abate  the  abomination,  and  drive  idolatry  out  of  the 
world ;  not  in  driving  idolaters  out  of  any  one  country^ 
or  sending  them  away  to  places  and  company,  where 
they  shall  find  more  encour^ement  to  it.  It  is  a  strange 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  looks  not  beyond 
such  a  mountain  or  river  as  divides  a  Christian  and 
pagan  country.  Wherever  idolatry  is  committed,  there 
God's  honour  is  concerned ;  and  thither  men's  jealousy 
for  his  honour,  if  it  be  sincere  indeed,  will  extend,  and 
be  in  pain  to  lessen  and  take  away  the  provocation^  But 
the  place  God  is  provoked  and  dishonoured  in,  which 
is  a  narrow  consideration  in  respect  of  the  Lord  of  all 
the  earth,  will  no  otherwise  employ  their  zeal,  who  are 
in  earnest,  than  as  it  may  more  or  less  conduce  to  their 
conversion  of  the  offenders. 

But  if  your  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God  engages 
you  so  far  against  men's  committing  idolatry  in  certain 
places,  that  vou  think  those  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  to  be  suffered 
to  be  denizens,  who,  according  to  that  place  in  the  Ro^ 
mans  brought  by  you,  are  "  without  excuse,  because 
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when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  hiti:  tiot  a^  God, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imagination,  and  changed 
thd  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
likefto  corruptible  man."  I  shall  only  change  some  of 
the  words  in  the  text  you  cite  of  Isaiah,  *'  I  have  baked 
part  thereof  on  the  coals,  and  eaten  it,  and  shall  I  make 
tli9  residue  thereof  a  God  ?  shall  I  fall  down  to  that 
which  comes  of  a  plant?"  and  so  leave  th^n  with  you 
to  consider  whether  your  jealousy  in  earnest  carries 

J^ou  so  far  as  you  talk  of;  and  whether  when  you  have 
ooked  about  you,  you  are  still  of  the  mind,  that  those 
who  do  such  things  shall  be  disfranchised  and  sent 
away,  and  the  exercise  of  no  such  religion  be  any 
where  permitted  amongst  us  ?  for  those  tnings  are  no 
less  an  abomination  to  God  under  a  Christian  than 
a  pagan  name.  One  word  more  I  have  to  say  to  your 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  if  it  be  any  thing 
more  than  in  talk,  it  will  set  itself  no  less  earnestly 
against  other  abominations,  and  the  practisers  of  them, 
than  against  that  of  idolatry. 

As  to  that  in  Job  xxxi.  26,  27>  28,  where  he  says 
^'  idolatry  is  to  be  punished  by  the  judge ;"  this  place 
alone,  were  there  no  other,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  their 
opinion,  who  conclude  that  book  writ  by  a  Jew.  And 
how  little  the  punishing  of  idolatry  in  that  common- 
wealth concerns  our  present  case,  I  refer  you  for  in- 
formation to  the  author^s  iettef.  But  how  does  your 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God  carry  you  to  an  ex- 
clusion of  the  pagan  religion  from  amongst  you,,  but 
yet  admit  of  the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  ?  Or  is  not 
the  honour  of  God  concerned  in  their  denying  our 
Saviour? 

If  we  are  to  look  upon  Job  to  have  been  writ  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  the  author  would  have  it,  p»  38, 
and  so  by  a  stranger  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel;  it 
is  plain  the  general  apostasy  he  lays  so  much  stress  on, 
was  not  spread  so  far,  but  that  there  was  a  government 
hy  his  own  confession  established  out  of  Judea,  free 
from,  nay  zealous  against  idolatry :  and  why  there 
might  not  be  many  more  as  well  as  this,  which  we  hear 
of  but  by  chance^  it  will  concern  him  to  show« 
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You  go  bn,  ^*  But  as  .to  the  converting  Jew»,  Mah<v 
metans,  and  pagans  to  Christianity,  I  fear  there  will 
be  no  great  progress  made  in  it,  till  Christians  cotne 
to  a  better  agreement  and  union  among  themselves^ 
I  am  sure  our  Saviour  prayed  that  all  that  should  be-* 
lieve  in  him  might  be  one  in  the  Father  and  him,? 
(r.  e.  I  suppose  in  that  holy  religion  which  he  taught 
them  from  the  Father)  that  the  world  might  believ* 
that  the  Father  had  sent  him :  "  and  therefore  wheil 
he  connes  to  make  inquisition,  why  no  more  jews,  Ma** 
homeitatis,  and  pagans  have  been  converted  to  his  re^ 
ligion  ;  I  veiy  much  fear,  that  a  great  part  of  the  blame 
will  be  found  to  lie  upon  the  authors  and  promoters  of 
sects  and  divisions  among  the  professors  of  it :  which 
-therefore,  I  think,  all  that  are  guilty,  and  all  that  would 
not  be  guilty,  ought  well  to  consider.*' 

I  easily  grant  that  *'  our  Saviour  prayed  that  all 
itiight  be  one  in  that  holy  religion  which  he  taught 
them,"  and'  in  that  very  prayer  teaches  what  that  re* 
ligion  is,  '*  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thoU 
hs^t  sent."  John  xvii.  S.  But  must  it  be  expected, 
that  therefore  they  should  all  be  of  one  mind  in  things 
not  necessary  to  salvation?  for  whatever  unity  it  Was 
our  Saviour  prayed  for  here,  it  is  certain  the  apostles 
themselves  did  not  all  of  them  agree  in  every  thing : 
blit  even  the  chief  of  them  have  had  differences 
amongst  them  in  matters  of  religion,  as  appears,  Gak 
ii.  11. 

An  agreement  in  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
the  maintaining  of  charity  and  brotherly  kindness  with 
the  diversity  of  opinions  in  other  things,- is  that  which 
will  very  well  consist  with  Christian  unity,  and  is  all 
possibly  to  be  bad  in  this  world,  in  such  an  incurable 
weakness  and  difference  of  men's  understandings*  This 
probably  would  contribute  more  to  the  conversion  of 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans,  if  there  were  proposed 
to  them  and  others,  for  their  admittance  into  the  church, 
only  the  plain  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  necessary  to 
salvation,  than  all  the  fruitless  pudder  and  talk  about 
uniting  Christians  in  (natters  or  less  moment,  accord- 
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iBg  to  the  draught  and  prescription  of  a  certain  set  of 
tnen  any  where. 

.  <*  What  blame  will  lie  on  the  authors  and  promoters 
pf  sects  and  divisions/'  and,  let  me  add,  animosities 
amongst  Christians,  '<  when  Christ  comes  to  make  in- 
quisition why  no  more  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans 
were  converted,  they  who  are  concerned  ought  certainly 
well  to  consider/'  And  to  abate  in  great  measure  this 
mischief  for  the  future,  they  who  talk  so  much  of  sects 
and  divisions,  would  do  well  to  consider  too,  whether 
those  are  not  most  authors  and  promoters  of  sects  and 
divisions,  who  impose  creeds,  and  ceremonies,  and 
articles  of  men's  making ;  and  make  things  not  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  the  necessary  terms  of  communion, 
excluding  and  driving  from  them  such  as  out  of  con- 
science and  persuasion  cannot  assent  and  submit  to 
them ;  and  treating  them  as  if  they  were  utter  aliens 
from  the  church  of  God,  and  such  as  were  deserx'edly 
^ut  out  as  unfit  to  be  members  of  it :  who  narrow 
Christianity  within  bounds  of  their  own  making,  which 
the  Gospel  knows  nothing  of;  and  often,  for  things  by 
themselves  confessed  indifferent,  thrust  men  out  of  their 
iMHnmunion,  and  then  punish  them  for  not  being  of  it 
Who  sees  not,  but  the  bond  of  unity  might  be  pre- 
served, in  the  different  persuasions  of  men,  concerning 
things  not  necessarv  to  salvation,  if  they  were  not  made 
necessary  to  church  communion  7  What  two  thinking 
meft  of  the  church  of  £ngland  are  there,  who  differ  not 
one  irom  the  other  in  several  material  points  of  reli- 
gimiy  who  nevertheless  are  members  of  the  same  church, 
and  in  unity  one  with  another  ?  Make  but  one  of  those 
points  the  Shibboleth  of  a  party,  and  erect  it  into  an 
article  of  the  national  church,  and  they  are  presently 
divided }  and  he  of  the  two,  whose  judgment  happens 
nAX  to  agree  with  national  orthodoxy,  is  immediately 
cut  off  from  communion.  Who  I  beseech  you  is  it  in 
this  case  that  makes  the  sect  ?  Is  it  not  those  who  cod- 
tiract  the  church  of  Christ  within*  limits  of  their  own 
contrivance  ?  who,  by  articles  and  ceremonies  of  their 
own  forming,  separate  from  their  communion  all  that 
have  not  persuasions  which  just  jump  with  their  model? 


It  is  friyolous  h^re  to  pret«ind  authority «  No^ooii 
has  or  can  have  authority  to  shut  any  one  out  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  for  that  for  which  Christ  himself  will 
not  shut  him  out .  of  heaven.  Whosoever  does  so,  is 
truly  the  author  and. promoter  of  schism  and  divisioot 
sets  up  a  sect,  and  tears  in  pieces  the  church  of  Christy 
of  which  every  one  who  believes,  and  practises  what  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  is  a  part  and  member ;  and  can- 
not, without  the  guilt  of  schism,  be  separated  from,  or 
kept  out  of  its  extermal  communion.  In  this  **  lording 
it  over  the  heritage  of  God,'  1  Pet.  v*  «,  3,  and  thus 
overseeing  by  imposition  on  the  unwilling,  and  aot  coo# 
senting,  (which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  St.  Peter) 
most  of  the  lasting  sects  which  so  mangle  ChrisUanity 
had  their  original,  and  continue  to  have  their  support : 
and  were  it  not  for  these  established  sects  under  tb^ 
^cious  names  of  national  churches,  which,  by  their 
contracted  and  arbitrary  limits  of  communion,  justify 
against  themselves  the  separation  and  like  narrowness 
of  others  f  the  difference  of  opinions  which  do  not  so 
much  begin  to  be,,  as  to  appear  and  be  owned  undei^ 
toleration,  would  either  make  do  sect  nw  division ;  or 
else,  if  they  were  so  extravi^ant  as  to  be  opposite  to 
what  is  necessaiT  to  salvation,  and  so  necessitate  a  se? 
paration;  the.  clear  light  of  tiie  Go^el,  joined  with  a 
strict  discipline  of  manners,  would  quidkly  chase  liiem 
out  of  the  world.  But  whilst  needless  imposittons  and 
moot  points  ia  divinity  are  established  by  the  penal  laws 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  specious  pretences  of  authority } 
what  hope  is  ther^  that  there  should  be  sudli  an  unioD 
amongst  Christians  any  where^  asf  might  invite  a  rational 
Turk  or  infidel  to  embrace  a  reli^on,  whereof  he  is  told 
they  have  a  revelaticm  from  God,  which  yet  in  some 
places  he  is  not  suffered  to  read,  and  in  no  place  shall 
he  be  permitted  to  understand  for  himself,  or  to  follow 
acconUng  to  the  best  cf  hb  understanding,  when  it  shall 
at  all  tliwart  (though  in  things  confessed  not  necessary 
to  salvation)  any  of  those  select  paints  of  doctrine,  di»« 
cipline^  or  outward  worship^  whereof  the  national  church 
has  been  pleased  to  make  up  its  articles,  polity,  and 
ceremooiea?  And  I  ask,  what  a  sober  sensible  heatbeii 
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tnu8t  think  of  the  •  divisions  amoogst  Cbristkm  tot 
owing  to  toleration,  if  he  should  find  in  an  island,  where 
Christianity  seems  to  be  in  its  greatest  purity,  the  south 
and  north  parts  establishing  churches  upon  the  differ^ 
^tices  of  only  whether  f b wer  or  more,  thus  and  thul 
chosen,  should  govern ;  though  the  revelation  they  both 
pretend  to  be  their  rule,  say  nothing  directly  one  way 
tir  the  other :  each  contending  with  so  much  eagerDess« 
that  they  deny  each  other  to  be  churches  of  Christ,  that 
is,  in  effettf  to  be  true  Christians  ?  To  which,  if  one 
should  add  transubstahtiation,  consubstantiation,  real 
presence,  articles  and  distinctions  set  up  by  men  with- 
out authority  from  Scripture ;  and  other  less  differences, 
which  good  Christians  fday  dissent  about  without  en- 
dangering  their  salvation,  established  by  law  in  the  se* 
veral  parts  of  Christendom :  I  ask,  whether  the  magi* 
^strates'  interposing  in  matters  of  religion,  and  establish* 
ing  national  churches  by  the  force  and  penalties  of 
civil  laws,  with  their  distinct  (and  at  home  reputed 
necessary)  confessions  and  ceremonies,  do  not  by  law 
and  power  authorize  and  perpetuate  sects  among  Cbh- 
iBtians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Christianity,  and  scan* 
dal  to  infidels,  more  than  any  thing  that  can  ars^e  from 
a  mutual  toleration,  with  charity  and  a  good  life  ? 

Those  who  have  so  much  in  their  mouths,  "  the 
authors  of  sects  and  divisions,"  with  so  little  advantage 
to  their  cause,  I  shall  desire  to  consider,  whether  mh 
tional  churches,  established  as  now  they  are,  are  not  as 
much  sects  and  divisions  in  Christianity,  as  smaller  coU 
lections,  under  the  name  of  distinct  cburcbe^  are  in 
respect  of  the  national  ?  Only  with  this  difierence>  that 
thes^  subdivisions  and  discountenanced  sects,  wanting 
power  to  enforce  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  disciplinci 
usually  live  more  frienaly  like  Christians,  and  seem  only 
to  demand  Christian  liberty;  whereby  there  is  les8  3fN 
pearance  of  unchristian  division  among  them ;  wheieas 
those  national  sects,  being  backed  by  the  civil  power» 
which  they  never  fail  to  make  use  of,  at  least  as  a  pre^ 
tence  of  authority  over  their  brethren,  usually  breathe 
out  nothing  but  force  and  persecution,  to  the  great  re- 
proach, shame,  and  dishonour  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
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X  said,  **  that  if  the  magistrates  would  severely  and 
impartially  set  themselves  against  vice  in  whomsoever 
it  is  foundy  and  leave  men  to  their  own  consciences  in 
their  articles  of  faith  and  ways  of  worship,  true  religion 
would  spread  wider,  and  be  more  fruitful  in  the  lives 
of  its  professors  than  ever  hitherto  it  has  done  by  the 
imposing  of  creeds  and  ceremonies."  Here  1  call  only 
immorality  of  manners  vice :  you,  on  the  contrary,  in 
your  answer,  give  the  name  of  vice  to  errors  in  opinion, 
and  difference  in  ways  of  worship  from  the  national . 
church"}  for  this  is  the  matter  in  question  between  us,  « 
express  it  as  you  please.  This  bein^  a  contest  only 
about  the  signification  of  a  short  syllable  in  the  English 
tongue,  we  must  leave  to  the  masters  of  that  language 
to  judge  which  of  these  two  is  the  proper  use  of  it. 
Bat  yet,  firom  my  using  the  word  vice,  you  conclude  pre- 
sently, taking  it  in  your  sense,  not  minci  that  the  ma- 
gistrate has  a  power  in  England,  for  England  we  are 
speaking  of,  to  punish  dissenters  from  the  national 
religion,  because  it  is  a  vice.  I  will,  if  you  please,  in 
what  I  said,  change  the  word  vice  into  that  I  meant 
by  it,  and  say  thus:  if  the  magistrates  will  severely  and 
impartially  set  themselves  against  the  dishonesty  and 
debauchery  of  men's  lives,  and  such  immoralities  as  I 
centra-distinguish  from  errors  in  speculative  opinions 
of  religion  and  ways  of  worship :  and  then  pray  see 
how  your  answer  will  look,  for  thus  it  runs :  "  It 
seems,  then,  with  you,,  the  rejecting  the  true  religion, 
and  refusing  to  worship  God  in  decent  ways  prescribed 
by  those  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  those 
matters,  are  not  comprehended  in  the  name  vice.** 
But  you  tell  me,  "  If  I  except  these  things,  and  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  vice,  per- 
haps other  men  may  think  it  as  reasonable  to  except 
some  other  things  (i.  e:  from  being  called  vices)  which 
they  -have  a  kindness  for:  for  instance,  some  may 
pernaps  except  arbitrary  divorce,  polygamy,  con- 
cubinage, simple  fornication,  or  marrying  within  de- 
grees thought  forbidden.'*  Let  them  except  these, 
and,  if  you  will,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  murder  too, 
fipoiii  Uie^  name  of  vice ;  nay,  call  them  virtues :  will 
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they,  by  their  calling  them  so,  be  exempt  from  the 
magistrate's  power  of  punishing  them  ?  Or  can  they 
claim  an  impunity  by  what  I  have  said?  Will  these 
immoralities,  by  the  names  any  one  shall  give^  or  for* 
bear  to  give  them,  "  become  articles  of  faith,  or  ways 
of  worship  ?"  Which  is  all,  as  I  expressly  say  in  th^ 
words  you  here  cite  of  mine,  that  I  would  have  the 
magistrates  leave  men  to  their  own  consciences  in.  But, 
sir,  you  have,  for  me,  liberty  of  conscience  to  use  words 
in  what  sense  you  please ;  only  I  think,  where  another 
is  concerned,  it  savours  more  of  ingenuity  and  love  of 
truth,  rather  to  mind  the  sense  of  him  that  speaks,  than 
to  make  a  dust  and  noise  with  a  mistaken  word,  if  any 
such  advantage  were  given  you. 

You  say,  *^  that  some  men  would,  through  careless- 
ness, never  acqu&int  themselves  with  the  truths  which 
must  save  them,  without  being  forced  to  do  it,  which 
(you  suppose)  may  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  that 
(as  I  say)  some  are  called  at  the  third  hour,  some  at 
the  ninth,  and  some  at  the  eleventh  hour;  and,  when- 
ever they  are  called,  they  embrace  all  the  truths  necea* 
sary  to  salvation.  At  least  I  do  not  show  why  it  may 
not :  and  therefore  this  may  be  no  slip,  for  any  thing 
I  have  said  to  prove  it  to  be  one."  This  I  take  not  to 
be  an  answer  to  my  argument,  which  was,  that,  since 
some  are  not  called  till  the  eleventh  hour,  nobody  can 
know  who  those  are,  ''  who  would  never  acquaint  them* 
selves  with  those  truths  that  must  sav6  them,  without 
force,"  which  is  therefore  necessary,  and  may,  indi- 
rectly and  at  a  distance,  do  them  some  service.  Whether 
that  was  my  argument  or  no,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge ;  but  that  you  may  not  mistake  it  now  again,  I 
tell  you  here  it  is  so,  and  needs  another  answer. 

Your  way  of  using  punishments,  in  short,  is  this»  that 
all  that  conform  not  to  the  national  church,  where  it  is 
true,  as  in  England,  should  be  punished:  what  for? 
*'  to  make  them  consider."  This  I  told  you  had  some- 
thing of  impracticable.  To  which  you  reply,  that  you 
used  the  word  only  in  another  sense,  which  I  mistook. 
Whether  I  mistook  your  meaning  in  the  use  of  that 
>i^prd  or  no,  or  whether  it  was  natural  so  to  take  it,  or 
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whether  that  opinion  which  I  charged  on  you  by  that 
mistake^  when  you  tell  us,  '^  that  not  examining  is  in- 
deed the  next  end  for  which  they  are  punished/'  be 
not  your  opinion,  let  us  leave  to  the  reader ;  for,  when, 
you  have  that  word  in  what  sense  you  please,  what  I 
said  will  he  aeveitheless  true,  viz.  <'  That 'to  punish 
dissenters,  as  dissenters,  to  make  them  consider,  has 
something  impracticable  in  it,  unless  not  to  be  dT  the 
natiooal  religion,  and  not  to  consider,  be  the  same 
thing/'  These  words  you  ailswer  nothing  to,  having, 
as  you  thought,  a  great  advantage  of  talking  about  my 
mistake  of  your  word  only.  But  unless  you  will  sup- 
pose not  to  be  of  the  national  church,  and  not  to  con- 
sider, be  the  same  thing,  it  will  follow,  that  to  punish 
dissenters,  as  dissenters,  to  make  them  consider,  has 
something  of  impracticable  in  it. 

The  law  punishes  all  dissenters :  for  what  ?  To  make 
them  s\l  conform,  that  is  evident :  to  what  end  ?  To 
make  themall  consider,  say  you :  that  cannot  be,  for  it 
says  nothing  of  it ;  nor  is  it  Certain  that  all  dissenters 
have  «)ot  considered ;  nor  is  there  any  care  taken  by  the 
law  to  inquire  whether  they  have  considered,  when  they 
do  conform ;  yet  this  was  the  end  intended  by  the  ma- 
gistrate. So,  then,  with  you  it  is  practicable  and  allow- 
able, in  making  laws,  for  the  legislator  to  lay  punish* 
ments  by  law  on  men,  for  an  end  which  they  may  be 
ignorant  of,  for  he  says  nothing  of  it ;  on  men,  whom 
he  never  takes  care  to  inquire  whether  they  have  done 
it  Of  &o,  before  he  relax  the  punishment,  which  had  no 
other  next  end  but  to  make  them  do  it.  But  though 
he  3ayB  nothingof  considering,  in  laying  on  the  penal- 
ties, nor  asks  any  thing  about  it  when  he  takes  them 
gS^  yet  every  body  must  understand  that  he  so  meant 
iU  Sir,  S^ncho  Pancha,  in  the  government  of  his 
island,  did  not  expect  that  men  should  understand  his 
meaning  by  his  gaping;  but  in  another  island  it  seems, 
if  you  had  the  management,  you  would  not  think  it  to 
have  any  thing  of  impracticable  or  impolitic  in  it:  for 
how  far  ^the  provision  of  means  of  instruction  takes 
this  ofi;  «we  ^alt  see  in  another  place.  And,  lastly,  to 
lay  punisfafffeiiti  on  men  for  an  end  which  is  already  at- 
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tained,  for  some  among  the  dissenters  may  have  con- 
sidered, is  what  other  law-makers  look  on  as  imprac-' 
ticable^  or  at  least  unjust.    But  to  this  you  answer,  in 
your  usual  way  of  circle,  That  **  if"  1  "  suppose  yoa 
are  for  punishing  dissenters  whether  they  consider  or 
no,*'  I  '^  am  in  a  great  mistake ;  for  the  dissenteis 
(which  is  my  word,  not  yours)  whom"  you  '*  are  for 
punishing,  are  only  such  as  reject  the  true  religion  po* 
posed  to  them,  with  reasons  and  arguments  sufficient 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it,  who  therefore  can 
never  be  supposed  to  consider  those  reasons  and  ar* 
guments  as  they  ought,  whilst  they  persist  in  rejecting 
that  religion,  or  (in  my  language)  continue  dissenters; 
for,  if  they  did  so  consider  them,  they  would  not  con- 
tinue dissenters."     Of  the  fault  for  which  men  were 
to  be  punished,  distinguished  from  the  end  for  which 
they  were  to  be  punished,  we  heard  notbii^^  as  I  re- 
member, in  the  first  draught  of  your  scheme,  wluch  we 
had  in  *'  the  argument  considered,"  &c.    But  I  doubt 
not  but  in  your  general  terms  you  will  be  able  to  find 
it,  or  what  else  you  please :  for  now  having  spoken 
out,  that  men  who  are  of  a  different  religion  from 
the  true,  which   hsis  been  tendered  them  with   suf- 
ficient evidence,  (and  who  are  they  whom  the  wise 
and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things  has 
not  furnished  with  competent  means  of  salvation)  are 
criminal,  and  are  by  the  magistrate  to  be  punished 
as  such,  it  is  necessary  your  scheme  should  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  whither  that  will  carry  you  it  is  easy  to 
see. 

But  pray,  sir,  are  there  no  conformists  that  so  reject 
the  true  religion  ?  and  would  you  have  them  punislied, 
too,  as  you  here  profess?  Make  that  practicable  by  your 
scheme,  and  you  have  done  something  to  persuade  us 
that  your  end  in  earnest,  in  the  use  of  force,  is  to  make 
men  consider,  understand,  and  be  of  the  true  religion ; 
and  that  the  rejecting  the  true  religion,  tendered  with 
sufficient  evidence,  is  the  crime  which  han&fide  you 
would  have  punished ;  and,  till  you  do  this,  all  that  you 
may  say  concerning  punishing  men  ^'  to  make  them 
consider  as  they  ought,  to  make  them  receive  the  true 
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ioDt  to  make  them  embrace  the  truth  that  must 
save  thenit''  &c.  will,  with  all  sober,  judicious,  and  un- 
biassed readers,  pass  only  for  the  mark  of  great  zeal,  if 
it  sc^e  amongst  men  as  warm  and  as  sagacious  as  you 
are,  a  harsher  name;  whilst  those  conformists,  who 
neglect  matters  of  religion,  who  reject  the  saving  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  as  visibly  and  as  certainly  as  any  dis- 
senters, have  yet  no  penalties  laid  upon  them. 

You  talk  much  "  of  considering  and  not  considering 
as  one  ought ;  of  embracing  and  rejecting  the  true  re- 
ligion," and  abundance  more  to  tnis  purpose ;  which 
ally  however  very  good  and  savoury  words,  that  look 
very  well,  when  you  come  to  the  application  of  force 
to  procure  that  end  expressed  in  them,  amount  to  no 
jQOce  bat  conformity  and  non-conformity.  If  you  see 
not  this,  I  pity  you ;  for  I  would  fain  think  you  a  fair 
mab,  who  means  well,  though  you  have  not  lit  upon 
the  light  way  tp  the  end  you  propose  :  but  if  you  see 
it»  and  persist  in  your  use  of  these  good  expressions  to 
lead  men  into  a  mistake  in  this  matter;  consider  what 
my  pagans  and  Mahometans  could  do  worse  to  serve  a 
bad  cause. 

Whatever  you  may  imagine,  I  write  so  in  this  argu- 
ment, as  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  account  I  shall  one 
day  render  for  my  intention  and  regard  to  truth  in  the 
Biaiiagement  of  it*  I  look  on  myself  as  liable  to  error 
as  others;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  I  would  neither 
impose  on  you,  myself,  nor  any  body  j  and  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  truth  in  this  point  clearly 
established ;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  desire  you  again  to 
examine,  whether  all  the  ends  you  name  to  be  intended 
by  )K)ur  use  of  force,  do  in  effect,  when  force  is  to  be 
your  way  put  in  practice,  reach  any  farther  than  bare 
outward  conformity?  Pray  consider  whether  it  be  not 
that  which  makes  you  so  shy  of  the  term  dissenters, 
which  you  tell  me  is  mine,  not  your  word.  Since  none 
are,  by  your  scheme,  to  be  punished,  but  those  who 
do  act  conform  to  the  national  religion,  dissenters,  I 
think,  is  the  proper  name* to  call  them  by ;  and  I  can 
sQe  no  reason  you  have  to  boggle  at  it,  unless  your 
opinion  has  something  in  it  you  are  unwilling  should 
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be  spoke  out,  and  called  by  its  ri|^fat  name :  bul^ 
ther  you  like  it  or  no,  persecution  and  persecutioo 
of  dissenters  are  names  that  belong  to  it  aa  it  fltimds 
now. 

And  now  I  think  I  may  leave  you  your  question, 
wherein  you  ask,  **  But  cannot  dissenters  be  punished 
for  not  being  of  the  national  religion,  as  the  fault,  and 
yet  only  to  make  them  consider,  as  tike  end  for  which 
they  are  punished  ?''  to  be  answered  by  yourself,  or  to 
be  used  again,  where  you  think  there  is  any  need  of 
so  nice  a  distinction,  as  between  the  &ult  for  which 
men  are  punished  by  laws,  and  the  end  for  which  they 
are  punisned.  For  to  me  I  confess  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
other  immediate  end  of  punishment  in  the  intention  of 
human  laws  but  the  amendment  of  the  fault  punished ; 
though  it  may  be  subordinate  to  other  and  remoter 
endsi  If  the  law  be  only  to  punish  noQ^confonai^, 
one  may  truly  say,  to  cure  tbkt  fault,  or  to  produce 
conformity,  is  the  end  of  that  law ;  and  there  ia  no- 
thing  else  immediately  aimed  at  by  that  law  but  coo- 
formity ;  and  whatever  else  it  tends  to  as  an  end  maflt 
.  be  only  as  a  consequence  of  conformity,  whether  it  be 
edification,  increase  of  charity,  or  saving  of  souls,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  thought  a  consequence  of  ^con- 
formity. So  that  in  a  law,  which  with  p^ialties  re* 
quires  conformity,  and  nothing  else,  one  cannot  say, 

Eroperly  I  think,  that  consideration  is  the  end  of  that 
iw;  unless  consideration  be  a  consequence  of  con- 
formity, to  which  conformity  is  subordinate,  and  does 
naturally  conduce,  or  else  is  necessary  to  it. 

To  my  arguing  that  it  is  unjust  as  well  as  impiwti- 
cable,  you  repW,  **  Where  the  national  church  ^  the 
true  church  of'^  God,  to  which  all  men  ou^t  to  join 
themselves,  and  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  to  ccm- 
vince  men  that  it  is  so :  there  it  is  a  fault  to  be  out 
of  the  national  church,  because  it  is  a  fault  not  to  be 
convinced  that  the  national  church  is  that  true  church 
of  God.  And  therefore  since  there  men's  not  being 
so  convinced  can  only  be  imputed  to  their  not  con- 
sidering as  they  ought  the  evidence  which  is  ofiered 
to  convince  them,  it  cannot  be  unjust  to  punish  them 
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to  make  them  so  to  consider  it/*  Pray  tell  me,  which 
is  a  man's  daty,  to  be  of  the  national  church  first ;  or 
to  be  convinced  first  that  its  religion  is  true,  and  then 
to  be  of  it?  If  it  be  his  du^  to  be  convinced  first, 
why  then  do  you  pnnish  him  ror  not  beit)g  of  it,  when 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  re- 
ligion before  it  is  his  duty  to  be  of  it  ?  If  you  say  it 
is  his  du^  to  be  of  it  first,  why  then  is  not  force  used 
to  him  afterwards,  though  he  be  still  ignorant  and  un- 
convinced ?  But  you  answer,  **  It  is  his  fault  not  to 
be  convinced/*  What,  every  one's  fault  every  where  ? 
No,  you  limit  it  to  places  where  "  sufficient  evidence 
18  offered  to  convince  men  that  the  national  church  is 
the  true  church  of  God/'  To  which  pray  let  me  add, 
the  national  church  is  so  the  true  church  of  God,  that 
nobody  out  of  its  communion  can  embrace  the  truth 
that  must  save  hiih,  or  be  in  the  way  to  salvation.  For 
if  a  man  may  be  in  the  way  to  salvation  out  of  the 
national  church,  he  is  enough  in  the  true  church,  and 
needs  no  force  to  bring  him  into  any  other :  for  when 
a  man  is  in  the  way  to  ssdvation,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  force  to  bring  him  into  any  church  of  any  denomi- 
nation in  order  to  his  salvation.  So  that  not  to  be  of 
th^  national  church,  though  true,  will  not  be  a  fault 
wMcfa  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  punish,  until  suf- 
ficient evidence  is  ofiered  to  prove  that  a  man  cannot 
be  saved  out  of  it«  Now  since  you  tell  us  that  by 
sufficient  evidence  you  mean  such  as  will  certainly  win 
assent,  when  you  have  ofiered  such  evidence  to  con- 
▼inoe  men  that  the  national  church,  any  where,  is  so 
the  true  church  that  men  cannot  be  saved  out  of  its 
communion,  I  think  I  may  allow  them  to  be  so  faulty 
as  to  deserve  what  punishment  you  shall  think  fit.  If 
•you  hope  to  mend  the  matter  by  the  following  words, 
where  you  say,  that  where  such  ^'  evidence  is  ofiered, 
there  men's  not  being  convinced  can  only  be  imputed 
to  men's  not  considering  as  they  ought,''  they  will  not 
help  you^  For  "  to  consider  as  they  ought"  being, 
by  your  own  interpretation,  **  to  consider  so  as  not  to 
reject ;"  then  your  answer  amounts  to  just  thus  much, 
^  That  it  is  afault  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  national 
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church  is  the-  true  church  of  God,  where  sufficieDt 
evidence  is  offered  to  convince  men  that  it  is  so.  Sof^ 
ficient  evidence  is  such  as  will  certainly  gain  assent 
with  those  who  consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  who  con- 
sider so  as  not  to  reject,  or  to  be  moved  heartily  to 
embrace/'  which  I  think  is  to  be  convinced.  Who 
can  have  the  heart  now  to  deny  any  of  this  ?  Can 
there  be  any  thing  surer,  than  that  men's  not  being 
convinced,  is  to  be  imputed  to  them  if  they  are  not 
convinced,  where  such  evidence  is  offered  to  them  as 
does  convince  them  ?  And  to  punish  all  such  you  have 
my  free  consent 

Whether  all  you  say  have  any  thing  more  in  it  than 
this,  I  appeal  to  my  readers:  and  should  willingly  do 
it  to  you,  did  not  I  fear  that  the  jumbling  of  those 
good  and  plausible  words  in  your  head,  **  of  suflSdent 
evidence,"  **  consider  as  one  ought,"  &c.  might  a  little 
jargogle  your  thoughts,  and  lead  you  hoodwinked  .the 
round  ox  your  own  beaten  circle.  This  is  a  danger 
those  are  much  exposed  to  who  accustom  themselves 
to  relative  and  doubtful  terms,  and  so  put  together, 
that,  though  asunder  they  signify  aoinethins,  ;pet, 
when  their  meaning  comes  to  be  cast  up  as  they  are 
placed,  it  amounts  to  just  nothing. 

You  go  on,  **  What  justice  it  would  be  for  the  ma- 
gistrate to  punish  one  lor  not  being  a  Cartesian,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  when  I  have  proved  it  to 
be  as  necessary  for  men  to  be  Cartesians,  as  it  is  to  be 
Christians,  or  members  of  God's  church."  Ttiist  will 
be  a  much  better  answer  to  what  I  said,  when  you  have 
proved  that  to  be  a  Christian,  or  a  manber  of  God's 
church,  it  is  necessary  for  a  dissenter  to  be  of  the 
church  of  England.  If  it  be  not  justice  to  puniA  a 
man  for  not  being  a  Cartesian,  because  it  is  not  as  ne- 
cessary  to  be  a  Cartesian  as  to  be  a  Christian ;  I  fear 
the  same  argument  will  hold  against  punishing  a  man 
for  not  using  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  not  kn^ing  at 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  it  will  lie  on  you  to  prove  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  kneeU 
ing  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  to  be  a  Chrktian :  for 
if  they  are  not  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 
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joa  ciOinotyby  your  own  rule,  without  injusticey  punish 
men  for  not  conforming  to  a  church  wherein  they  are 
made  an  indispensable  part  of  conformity ;  and  by  this 
rule  it  will  be  injustice  to  punish  any  man  for  not 
being  of  that  church  wherein  any  thing  is  required 
not  necessary  to  salvation;  for  that,  I  think,  is  the 
necessity  of  being  a  Christian. 

To  show  the  unreasonableness  of  punishing  dissenters 
to  make  them  examine,  I  said,  **  that  so  they  were  pu- 
ntthed  for  not  having  offended  against  a  law ;  for  there 
as  no  law  of  the  land  that  requires  them  to  examine." 
Your  reply  is,  that  **  you  think  the  contrary  is  plain 
enoogh :  for  where  the  laws  provide  sufficient  means 
-of  instruction  in  the  true  religion,  and  then  require  all 
men  to  embrace  that  religion ;  you  think  the  most  na- 
toral  construction  of  those  laws  is,  that  they  require 
men  to  embrace  it  upon  instruction  and  conviction,  as 
it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  do  without  examin* 
tog  the  grounds  upon  which  it  stands/'  Your  answer 
were  very  true,  if  they  could  not  embrace  without  ex- 
annning.  and  conviction.  But  since  there  is  a  shorter 
way  to  embracing,  which  costs  no  more  pains  than 
.walking  as  far  as  the  church,  your  answer  no  more 
proves  that  the  law  r^uires  examining,  than  if  a  man 
:at  Harwich  being  subpoenaed  to  appear  in  Westminster* 
Hall  next  term,  you  should  say  the  subpcena  required 
him  to  come  by  sea,  because  tliere  was  sufficient  means 
provided  for  his  passage  in  the  ordinary  boat  that  by 
appointment  goes  constantly  from  Harwich  to  London : 
but  he,  taking  it  to  be  more  for  his  ease  and  despatch, 
goes  the  shorter  way  by  land,  and  finds  that  having 
made  his  appearance  in  court  as  was  required,  the  law 
is  .satisfied,  and  there  is  no  inquiry  made  what  way  he 
came  thither. 

.  If  therefore  men  can  embrace  so  as  to  satisfy  the  law 
without  examining,  and  it  be  true  that  they  so  *'  fly 
from  the  means  of  right  information,  are  so  negligent 
in,  and  averse  to  examining,''  that  there  is  need  of 
penalties  to  make  them  do  it,  as  you  tell  us  at  large ; 
how  is  it  a  natural  construction  ox  those  laws,  that  they 
require  men  to  examine,  which  having  provided  suf- 
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ficientr  means  of  instruetioiiy  require- men  onfy  to  cm^ 
form,  without  saj^ng  any  thing  of  examining?^  especiaUy 
when  the  cause  assigned  by  you  of  men's  neglectti^  to 
axamincy  is  not  want  of  '^  means  of  instructioo,  but 
kant  of  penalties  to  overbalance  then-  aversion''  to  the 
using  those  means ;  which  you  yourself  confess,  where 
you  say,  '*  When  the  best  provision  is  made  that  can 
be,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people^  you  fear  a  great 

Eart  of  them  will  still  need  penalties  to  bring  them  to 
ear  and  receive  instruction  :*'  and  therefore  perhaps 
the  remainder  c^  that  paragraph,  when  you  have  con- 
sidered it  again,  will  not  appear  so  impertinent  a  de- 
clamation as  you  are  pleased  to  think  it :  for  it  charged 
your  method,  as  it  then  stood,  of  punishing  men  for  not 
considering  and  examining,  with  these  absurdities,  that 
it  punished  men  for  not  doing  that  which  the  law  did 
not  require  of  them,  nor  declare  the  neglect  of  to  be  a 
fault ;  contrary  to  the  ends  of  all  laws,  contrary  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  ail  law- 
makers ;  who  always  first  declared  the  fault,  and  then 
denounced  penalties  against  those  who  after  a  tiaie 
set  should  be  found  guilty  of  it.  It  dunked  ytNir 
method,  that  it  allows  not  impunity  to  the  innocent, 
but  punishes  whole  tribes  together,  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty;  and  that  the  thing  designed  in  the  law  was 
not  mentioned  in  it,  but  lefl  to  the  people,  wbosie 
fault  was  want  of  consideration,  to  be  by  ooasiderakion 
found  out. 

:  To  avoid  these  absurdities,  you  have  reformed  your 
scheme,  and  now  in  your  reply  own,  with  the  frankest 
persecnitors,  that  you  punish  men  downright  for  thdr 
religion,  and  that  to  be  a  dissenter  from  the  true  re- 
ligion is  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate.  Tins 
indeed  is  plain  dealing,  and  clears  your  method  from 
these  absurdities  as  long  as  you  keep  to  it :  but  where- 
ever  you  tdl  us,  that  your  laws  are  to  make  men  hear,  to 
make  men  consider,  to  make  men  examine ;  whil^  the 
laws  themselves  say  nothing  of  hearing,  considering, 
and  examining ;  there  you  are  still  chargeable  with  ail 
these  absurdities :  nor  will  tiie  distinction,  which  with- 
out any  difference  you  would  set  up,  between  the 
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fault  for  which  men  were  to  be  ptumshed,  and  the  end 
for  which  they  are  to  be  punished,  do  you  any  service 
herein,  as  I  have  showed  you  in  another  place. 

To  what  I  said,  L.  II.  from  p.  S8  to  p.  95,  concerning 
those  who  by  your  scheme  are  to  be  punished,  you 
having  thought  fit  not  to  answer  any  thing,  I  shall  here 
again  offer  it  to  your  consideration : 

"  Let  us  inquire,  first,  Who  it  is  you  would  have  be 
punished.  In  the  place  above  cited,  they  are  those 
who  are  got  into  a  wrong  way,  and  are  deaf  to  all  per- 
suasions. If  these  are  the  men  to  be  punished,  let  a 
law  be  made  against  them :  you  have  my  consent ;  and 
that  is  the  proper  course  to  have  ofi^nders  punished. 
For  you  do  not,  I  hope,  intend  to  punish  any  fault  by 
a  law,  which  you  do  not  name  in  the  law ;  nor  make  a 
law  against  any  fault  you  would  not  have  punished. 
And  now,  if  you  are  sincere,  and  in  earnest,  and  are, 
as  a  fair  man  should  be,  for  what  your  words  plainly 
signify,  and  nothing  else ;  what  will  such  a  law  serve 
for  ?  Men  in  the  wrong  way  are  to  be  punished :  but 
who  are  in  the  wrong  way  is  the  question.  Tou  have 
no  more  reason  to  determine  it  against  one  who  difiers 
from  you,  than  he  has  to  conclude  against  you,  who 
differ  from  him:  no,  not  though  you  have  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  national  church  on  your  side.  For  if 
to  differ  from  them  be  to  be  in  the  wrong  way,  you, 
who  are  in  the  right  way  in  England,  wiB  be  in  the 
wrong  wav  in  France.  Eveiy  one  here  must  be  judge 
for  himseUT ;  and  your  law  will  reach  nobody,  till  you 
have  convinced  him  he  is  in  the  wrong  way :  and  tnen 
there  will  be  no  need  of  punishment  to  maKe  him  con- 
sider ;  unless  you  will  affirm  again  what  you  have  de- 
nied, and  have  men  punished  for  embracing  the  re- 
ligion they  believe  to  be  true,  when  it  dif^rs  from 
yours  or  the  public. 

**  Besides  being  in  the  wrong  way,  those  whom  you 
would  have  punished  must  be  such  as  are  deaf  to  all 
persuasions.  But  any  such,  I  suppose,  you  will  hardly 
find,  who  hearken  to  nobody,  not  to  those  of  their  own 
way.     If  you  mean  by  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  all  per- 
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suasions  of  a  contrary  party,  or  of  a  different  cbuich  ( 
such,  I  suppose,  you  may  abundantly  find  in  your  own 
churchy  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  I  presume  to  them 
you  are  so  charitable,  that  you  would  not  have  them 
punished  for  not  lending  on  ear  to  seducers.  For  con- 
stancy in  the  truth,  and  perseverance  in  the  faith,  is, 
I  hope,  rather  to  be  encouraged,  than  by  any  penalties 
checked  in  the  orthodox.  And  your  church,  doubt- 
less, as  well  as  all  others,  is  orthodox  to  itself  in  all  its 
tenets.  If  you  mean  by  all  persuasion,  all  your  per- 
suasion, or  all  persuasion  of  tnose  of  your  communion, 
you  do  but  beg  the  question,  and  suppose  you  have  a 
right  to  punish  those  who  differ  from,  and  will  not 
comply  with  you. 

"  Your  next  words  are, — *  When  men  fly  from  the 
means  of  a  right  information,  and  will  not  so  much  as 
consider  how  reasonable  it  is  thoroughly  and  impar^ 
tially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced  upon 
such  inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  alt  in 
the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examinaticm 
of  the  proper  grounds  of  it;  what  human  method  can 
be  used  to  bring  them  to  act  like  men,  iii  an  affiur  of 
such  consequence,  and  to  make  a  wiser  and  more  ra- 
tional choice,  but  that  of  laying  such  penalties  upon 
them,  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices 
which  inclined  them  to  prefer  a  false  way  before  the 
true,  and  recover  them  to  so  much  sobriety  and  re- 
flection, as  seriously  to  put  the  question  to  themselves. 
Whether  it  be  really  worth  the  while  to  undergo  such 
inconveniencies  for  adhering  to  a  religion,  which,  for 
any  thing  they  know,  may  be  false,  or  for  rejecting 
another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which,  for  any  thing  they 
know,  may  be  true,  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar 
of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there  ?* — Here  you 
again  bring  in  such  as  prefer  a  false  way  before  a  true : 
to  which  having  answered  already,  I  shall  here  say  no 
more,  but  that,  since  our  church  will  not  allow  those 
to  be  in  a  false  way  who  are  out  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
because  the  church  of  Rome,  which  pretends  infalli- 
bility, declares  hers  to  be  the  only  true  way ;  certainly 
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no  one  of  our  church,  nor  any  other,  which  claims 
not  infallibility^  can  require  any  one  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  any  church,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth 
of  iier  own  doctrine.     So  that  true  and  false,  as  it 
commonly  happens,  when  we  suppose  them  for  our- 
selves, or  our  party,  in  effect  signify  just  nothing,  or 
nothing  to  the  purpose  ^  unless  we  can  think  that  true 
or  &lse  in  England,  which  will  not  be  so  at  Rome  or 
Geneva ;  and  vice  versd.     As  for  the  rest  of  the  de- 
scription of  those,  on  whom  you  are  here  laying  penal- 
ties ;  I  beseech  you  consider  whether  it  will  not  belong 
to  any  of  your  church,  let  it  be  what  it  will.     Con- 
sider, I  say,  if  there  be  none  in  your  church  *  who  have 
embraced  her  religion  upon  such  inducements  as  ought 
to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  there^re 
with  little  or  no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of 
it;  who  have  not  been  inclined  by  prejudices;  who 
do  not  adhere  to  a  religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they 
know,  may  be  false ;  and  who  have  rejected  another, 
which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  true.'     If  you 
have  any  such  in  your  communion,  and  it  will  be  an 
admirable,  though  I  fear  but  a  little  flock,  that  has 
none  such  in  it,  consider  well  what  you  have  done. 
You  have  prepared  rods  for  them,  for  which  I  imagine 
tliey  will  con  you  no  thanks.    For  to  make  any  to- 
lerable sense  of  what  you  here  propose,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  you  would  have  men  of  all  religions 
punished,  to  make  them  consider  <  whether  it  be  really 
worth  the  while  to  undergo  such  inconveniencies  for 
adhering  to  a  religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know, 
may  be  false.'    If  you  hope  to  avoid  that^  by  what  you 
have  said  of  true  and  false ;  and  pretend  that  the  sup- 
posed preference  of  the  true  way  in  your  church  ought 
to  preserve  its  members  from  your  punishment ;  you 
manifestly  trifle.    For  every  church's  testimony,  that 
it  has  chosen  in  the  true  way,  must  be  taken  for  itself; 
and  then  none  will  be  liable ;  and  your  new  invention 
of  punishment  is  come  to  nothing :  or  else  the  differ- 
ing churches'  testimonies  must  be  taken  one  fpr  an- 
other ;  and  then  they  will  be  all  out  of  the  true  way» 
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and  your  church  need  penalties  as  well  as  the  rest 
So  that,  upon  your  principles,  they  must  ^U  or  none  be 
punished^  Choose  which  you  please ;  one  of  them,  I 
think,  you  cannot  escape. 

*'  What  you  say  in  the  next  words :  'Where  instruc- 
tion, if  stiffly  refused,  and  all  admonitions  and  per- 
suasions prove  vain  and  ineffectual;'  differs  nothing,  but 
in  the  way  of  expressing,  from  deaf  to  all  persuasions  j* 
and  so  that  is  answered  already. 

**  In  another  place,  you  give  us  another  description 
of  those  yoiu  think  ought  to  be  punished,  in  these 
words:  *  Those  who  Refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and 
submit  to  the  spiritual  government  of  the  proper  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  who  by  special  designation  are 
appointed  to  ex:hort,  admonish,  reprove,*  &c.  Here, 
then,  those  to  be  punished,  'are  such  who  refuse  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine,,  and  submit  to  the  government  of 
the  proper  ministers  of  religion.*  Whereby  we  are  as 
much  still  at  uncertainty  as  we  were  before,  who  those 
are  who,  by  your  scheme,  and  laws  suitable  to  it,  are 
to  be  punished ;  since  every  church  has,  as  it  thinks, 
its  proper  ministers  of  religion  \  and  if  you  mean 
those  tnat  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit 
to  the  government  of  the  ministers  of  another  church, 
then  all  men  will  be  guilty,  and  must  be  punished, 
even  those  of  your  own  church  as  well  as  others.  If 
you  mean  those  who  refuse,  &c.  the  ministers  of  their 
own  church,  very  few  will  incur  your  penalties ;  but 
if  by  these  proper  ministers  of  religion  the  ministers 
of  some  particular  church  are  intended,  why  do  yott 
not  hame  it  ?  Why  are  you  so  reserved  in  a  matter, 
wherein,  if  you  «peak  not  out,  all  the  rest  that  you  say 
will  be  to  no  purpose?  Are  men  to  be  punisned  for 
refusing  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
government  of  the  proper  ministers  of  the  church  of 
Geneva?  For  this  time,  since  you  have  declared 
nothing  to  the  contrary,'  let  me  suppose  you  of  that 
church,  and  the!),  I  am  sure,  that  is  it  that  you  would 
name:  for  of  whatever  church  you  are,  if  you  think 
the  ministers  of  any  one  church  ought  to  be  hearkened 
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to  and  obey^  it  must  be  thois^  of  your  own.  There 
are  persons  to  be  punished^  you  say.  This  you  contend 
for  all  through  your  book,  and  lay  so  much  stress  on 
it,  that  you  make  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  to  depend  on  it ; 
and  yet  you  describe  them  by  so  general  and  equivocal^ 
marks,  that,  unless  it  be  upon  suppositions  which  nor 
body  will  grant  you,  I  dare  say  neither  you  nor  any 
body  else  will  be  able  to  find  one  guilty. .  Pray  find 
me,  if  you  can,  a  man  whom  you  can  judicially  proye 
(for  he  that  is  to  be  punished  by  law  must  be  fairly 
tried)  is  in  a  wrong  way,  in  respect  of  his  faith ;  I 
mean,  *  who  is  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  Vho  flies  from  ai| 
means  of  a  right  information,  who  refu9es  tp  embrace 
the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
spiritual  pastors.'  And,  when  you  have  done  that,  I 
tnink  1  may  allow  you  what  power  you  please  to  punish 
him,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  toleration  the  author 
of  the  letter  proposes. 

**  But  why,  I  pray,  all  this  boggling,  all  this  loose 
talking,  as  if  you  knew  not  what  you  meant,  or  durst 
pot  speak  it  out  ?  Would  you  be  for  punishing  some-' 
body,  you  know  not  whom  ?  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
you.  Let  me  then  speak  out  for  you.  .  The  evidence 
of  the  argument  has  convinced  you  that  men  ought 
not  to  be  persecuted  for  their  religion ;  that  the  se- 
verities in  use  amongst  Christians  cannot  be  defended ; 
that  the  magistrate  has  not  authority  to  compel  .i^ny. 
one  to  his  religion.  This  you  are  forced  to  yield.  But; 
you  would  fain  retain  some  power  in  the  magistrate's 
hands  to  punish  dissenters,  upon  a  new  pretence,  viz» 
not  for  having  embraced  the  doctrine  and  worship 
they  believe  to  be  true  and  right,  but  for  not  having 
wefl  qonsidered  their  own  and  the  magistrate's  religion*: 
To  show  you  that  I  do  not  speak  wholly  without  book, 
give  me  leave  to  mind  you  of  one  passage  of  yours : 
the  words  are,  '  Penalties  to  put  them  upon  a  serious 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between 
the  magistrates  and  them.'  Though  these  words  be 
not  intended  to  tell  us  who  you  womd  have  puni^hed^. 
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yet  it  may  be  plainly  inferred  from  them.  And  they 
Inore  clearly  point  out  whom  you  aim  at  than  aH  the 
foregoitig  places,  where  you  seem  to,  and  should,  de- 
scribe them.  For  they  are  such  as  between  whom  and 
the  magistrate  there  is  a  controversy ;  that  is,  in  short, 
who  differ  from  the  magistrate  in  religion.  And  now, 
indeed,  you  have  given  us  a  note  by  which  these  you 
would  have  punished  may  be  known."  We  have,  with 
much  ado,  found  out  at  last  whom  it  is  we  may  presume 
you  would  have  punished.  Which  in  other  cases  is 
usually  not  very  aifficult,  because  there  the  faults  to 
be  amended  easily  design  the  persons  to  be  corrected. 
But  yours  is  a  new  method,  and  unlike  all  that  ever 
went  before  it. 

"  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  for  what  you  would 
have  them  punished.  You  tell  us,  and  it  will  easily 
be  granted  you,  that  not  to  examine  and  weigh  im- 
partially, and  without  prejudice  or  passion,  all  which,  . 
,  for  shortness'  sake,  we  will  express  by  this  one  word 
consider,  the'  religion  one  embraces  or  refuses,  is  a 
fsult  very  common,  and  vety  prejudicial  to  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  But  penalties 
and  punishmefnts  are  very  necessary,  say  you,  to  re- 
medy this  evil. 

•*  Let  us  see  now  how  you  apply  this  remedy.  There- 
fore, say  you,  let  all  dissenters  be  punished.  Why  ? 
Have  no  dissenters  considered  of  religion  ?  Or  have  all 
conformists  considered?  That  yoU  yourself  will  not 
say.  Your  project^  therefore,  is  just  as  reasonable  as 
if  a  lethargy  growing  epidemical  in  England,  you 
should  propose  to  have  a  law  made  to  blister  and 
scarify  and  shaVe  the  heads  of  all  who  wear  gowns; 
though  it  be  certain  that  neither  all  who  wear  gowns 
are  lethargic,  nor  all  who  are  lethargic  wear  gowns : 

■  a 

— — "  Dil  te,  Damasippe,  Deaeque 
Vemm  ob  oonsQiaiii  donent  tonso^. 

For  there  could  not  be  certainly  a  more  learned  ad- 
vice, than*,  that  one  man  should  be  pulled  by  the  ears, 
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because  another  is  asleep«    This,  when  yotf  bate  c^m 
sidered  of  it  again  (for  I  find,  according  to  your  prin^ 
ciple,  all  men  have  now  and  then  need  to  be  jo^ged)^ 
you  will^  I  guessy  be  convinced  is  not  like  a  fair  phy- 
sician, to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  disease ;  but,  like  an  em 
raged  enemy,  to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  a  party*    Com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  common  justice,  requires,  that 
the  remedies  of  laws  and  penalties  should  be  directed 
against  the  evil  that  is  to  be  removed,  wherever  it  be 
found.     And  if  the  punishment  you  think  so  necessary 
be,  as  you  pretend,  to  cure  the  mischief  you  oompfcdii 
6f,  you  must  let  it  pursue,  and  fall  on  the  guilty,  and 
those  only,  in  what  company  soever  they  are ;  and  not* 
as  you  here  propose,  ana  is  the  highest  injustice^  punish 
the  innocent  considering  dissenter,  with  the  guilty  $ 
and  on  the  other  side,  let  the  inconsiderate  guilty  con- 
formist escape,  with  the  innocent.    For  one  may  ra- 
tionally presume  that  the  national  church  has  some, 
nay  more,  in  proportion,  of  those  who  little  consider 
or  concern  themselves  about  religion,  than  any  congre- 
gation of  dissenters^    Fpr  conscience,  or  the  care  of 
their  souls,  bein^  once  laid  aside ;  interest  of  coursci 
leads  men  into  that  society,  where  the  protectk>n  and 
countenance  of  the  government,  and  hopes  of  j^efer- 
ment,  bid  fairest  to  ail  their  remaining  desires.    So  that 
if  careless^  negligent,  inconsiderate  men  in  matters  of 
religion,  who,  without  being  forced,  would  not  consider, 
are  to  be  roused  into  a  care  of  their  souls,  and  a  search 
after  truth,  by  punishments ;  the  national  religion,  in 
all  countries,  will  certainly  have  a  right  to  the  greatest 
share  of  those  punishments,  at  least,  not  to  be  wholly 
exempt  from  them. 

*^  This  is  that  which  the  author  of  the  letter,  as  I 
remember,  complains  of,  and  that  justly,  viz.  That  the 
pretended  care  of  men's  souls  always  expresses  itself 
in  those  who  would  have  force  any  way  made  use  of  to 
that  end,  in  very  unequal  methods ;  some  persons  being 
to  be  treated"  with  severity,  vrhilst  others'  guilty  of  the 
s  ime  faults,  arc  not  to  be  so  much  as  touched.  Though 
yon  are  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  deep  mud,  and 
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lenounee  punishments  directly  for  religion  $  jeC  yoa 
stick  still  in  this  part  of  the  siire ;  whwt  you  vwld 
have  dissenters  punished  to  make  them  consider^  but 
yould  not  have  any  thing  done  to  eonlbnniats|»  thoogii 
ever  so  negl^nt  m  this  point  of  considering.  The  att» 
thorns  letter  pleased  me»  because  it  is  equal  to  all  aoan* 
kiody  is  dkrect,  and  wiU»  I  thinks  hold  every  where  ; 
which  I  take  to  be  a  good  mark  of  truth.  For  I  shall 
alwai^  suspect  that  neither  to  comport  with  the  tiiith 
of  religion,  or  the  design  of  the  Go^l,  which  is  suited 
to  only  some  one  country  or  party.  What  is  true  and 
^ood  in  England^  will  l>e  true  and  good  at  Rome  too^ 
m  China  or  Geneva.  But  whetber  your  great  and  only 
method  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  by  bringing  the 
inconsiderate  by  punishments  to  consider,  woid^  ac- 
cording to  your  way  of  applying  your  punishm^its  only 
to  dissenters  from  the  national  religion,  be  of  use  in 
those  countries,  or  any  where  but  whare  you  suppose 
the  magistrate  to  be  in  the  right;  ludge  you.  nay, 
air,  consider  a  little  whether  prejudice  has  not  some 
share  in  your  wav  of  arguing,  tor  this  is  your  position : 
Men  are  generaliy  negligent  in  examining  the  grounds 
^  their  religion.  This  I  grant.  But  could  there  be  a 
more  wild  and  incoherent  consequence  drawn  from  it, 
than  this ;  therefore  dissenters  must  be  punished  ?*'— 

All  this  you  are  pleased  to  pass  over  without  the 
least  notice :  but  pernaps  you  tmnk  you  have  made  me 
full  satisfaction  in  your  answer  to  my  demand,  who  are 
to  be  punished  ?  we  will  here  therefore  consider  that 
•s  it  stands,  where  you  tell  us,  '^  Those  who  are  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  whde  tenour  of  your  answeri 
are  no  other  but  such,  as  having  sufficient  evidence 
tendered  them  of  the  true  religion,  do  yet  re^ct  it : 
whether  utterly  refusing  to  consider  that  evidence,  or 
not  considering  as  they  ought,  viz.  with  such  care  and 
diligence  as  the  matter  deserves  and  requires,  and  with 
honest  and  unbiassed  minds ;  and  what  difficulty  there 
is  in  thisi  you  say,  vou  cannot  imagine.**  You  pro- 
9iised  you  would  tell  the  world  who  they  were,  phunly 
9Qd  directly.    And  though  you  tell  us,  you  cannot 
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iiaaglflc!  what  diiBcuIty  ^here  is  in  this  your  account  of 
who  are  to  be  punished,  yet  there  are  some  things  in  it, 
that  make  it  to  my  apprehension  not  very  plain  and 
directs    For  first  they  must  be  only  those  who  have 
the  true  religion  tendered  them  with  sufficient  evidence ; 
wh^eia- there  appears  some  difficulty  to  me,  ivho  shall 
be  judge  what  is  the  true  religion:  and  for  that,  in 
every  country  it  is  most  probable  the  magistrate  will 
be*    If  you  think  of  any  other,  pray  tell  us.    Next 
there  seems  some  difficulty  to  know,  who  shall  be  judge 
what  is  sufficient  evidence.    For  where  a  man  is  to  be 
punjafaed  by  law,  he  must  be  convicted  of  being  guilty  j 
which  since  in  this  case  he  cannot  be,  unless  it  be 
proved  be  has  had  the  true  religion  tendered  to  him 
with  sufficient  evidence,  it  is  necessary  that  somebody 
there  must  be  judge  what  is  the  true  religion,  and  what 
is  sufficient  evidence ;  and  others  to  prove  it  has  been 
so  tendered.    If  you  were  to  be  of  the  jury,  we  know 
what  would  be  your  verdict  concerning  sufficient  evi- 
dence,  by  these  words  of  yours,  **  To  say  that  a  man 
who  has  the  true  religion  proposed  to  him  with  sufficient 
^dence  of  its  truth,  may  consider  it  as  he  ought,  or 
do  his  utmost  in  considering,  and  yet  not  perceive  the 
truth,  of  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  say  that 
suffie^eot  evidence  is  not  sufficient :  for  what  does  any 
man  mean  by  sufficient  evidence,  but  such  as  will  cer- 
tainly win  assent  wherever  it  is  duly  considered?**  Upon 
whi4t  bis  conforming,  or  not  conforming,  would  with- 
out any  fbrther  questions  determine  the  point.    But 
whether  tibe  rest  of  the  jury  could  upon  this  be  able 
ever  to.  bring;  in  any  man  guilty,  and  so  Kable  to  punish- 
mei^  is  a  question.    For  if  sufficient  evidence  be  only 
thai  which  certainly  wins  assent,  wherever  a  man  does 
his  «atm^  in  considering ;  it  will  be  very  hard  to  prove 
thai  a  man  who  rejects  the  true  religion  has  had  it  ten- 
dered tvith  sufficient  evidence,  because  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  prove  he  has  not  done  hid  utmost  in  considering 
it-     So  that,  notwithstanding  all  you  have  here  said,  to 
punlh  any  m^  by  your  method  is  not  yet  so  very 
practicable. 

s  2 
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But  you  clear  all  in  your  foUowing  word8»  whicb  say« 
'Hhere  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  those  wha  reject 
the  true  religion  are  culpable,  and  deserve  to  be  pu- 
nished." By  whom  ?  By  men  :  that  is  so  far  from  being 
evident^  as  you  talk,  that  it  will  require  better  {m-qoI^ 
than  I  have  yet  seen  for  it.  Next  you  say,  '*  It  is 
easy  enough  to  know  when  men  reject  the  true  re* 
ligion/'  Yes,  when  the  true  religion  is  known,  and 
agreed  on  what  shall  be  taken  to  be  so  injudicial  pro* 
ceedings,  which  can  scarce  be  till  it  is  agreed  who 
shall  determine  what  is  true  religion,  and  what  not. 
Suppose  a  penalty  should  in  the  university  be  laid  on 
those  who  rejected  the  true  peripatetic  doctrine,  could 
that  law  be  executed  on  any  one,  unless  it  were  agreed 
who  should  be  judge  what  was  the  true  peripatetic 
doctrine  ?  If  you  say  it  may  be  known  out  of  Aristotle's 
writings :  then  I  answer,  that  it  would  be  a  more  rea- 
sonab^  law  to  lay  the  penalty  on  any  one,  who  rejected 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  books  allowed  to  be  Ari- 
stotle's, and  printed  under  his  name.  You  may  apply 
this  to  the  true  religion,  and  the  hocks  of  the  Scripture,* 
if  you  please :  though,  after  all|  there  must  be  a  judge 
agreed  on,  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  contained 
in  either  of  those  writings,  before  the  law  can  be  prac- 
ticable. 

But  you  go  on  to  prove^  that  ''  it  is  easy  to  know 
when  men  reject  the  true  religton :  for,  say  you,  that 
requires  no  more  than  that  we  know  that  that  religipn 
was  tendered  to  them  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  it.  And  that  it  may  be  tendered  to  men  with 
such  evidence,  and  that  it  may  be  known  when  it  is  so 
tendered,  these  things,  you  say,  you  take  leave  here  to 
suppose.''  You  suppose  then  more  than  can  be  allowed 
you.  For  th^it  it  can  be  Judicially  known  that  the  true 
religion  has  been  tendered  to  any  one  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence, is  what  I  deny,  and  thst  for  reasons  above-men- 
tioned, which,  were  there  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  were 
sufficient  to  show  the  impracticableness  of  your  method. 
You  conclude  this  paragraph  thus,  "  which  is  all  that 
needs  be  said  upon  tnis  head  to  show,  the  consistency 
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and  practicableness  of  this  method :  and  what  do  you 
my  where  say  against  this  ?"  Whether  I  say  any  thing 
or  no  against  it,  I  will  bring  a  friend  of  yours  that  will 
aa^  that  dissenters  onght  to  be  pumshed  for  being  out 
or  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  I  will 
ask  you  now,  how  it  can  be  proved  that  such  an  one 
fa  guilty  of  rejecting  the  one  only  true  religion  ?  Per- 
.bftps  it  is  because  he  scruples  the  cross  in  baptism,  or 
l^odiathers  and  godmothers  as  they  are  used,  or  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper ;  perhaps  it  is  because  he  can- 
not pronounce  all  damnea  that  believe  not  all  Atha- 
nlksius's  Creed ;  or  cannot  join  with  some  of  those 
Kpetitions  in  our  Common  Praver ;  thinking  them  to 
come  within  the  prohibition  of  our  Saviour ;  each  of 
which  shuts  a  man  out  from  the  communion  of  the 
diarch  of  England,  as  much  as  if  he  denied  Jesus 
0iri8t  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  sir,  I  beseech  you, 
bow  can  it  be  known,  that  ever  sufficient  evidence  was 
tendered  to  such  a  dissenter  to  prove,  that  what  he  re- 
Jeets  is  a  part  of  that  one  only  true  religion,  which  un- 
Mb  he  be  of,  he  cannot  be  saved  ?  Or  indeed  how  can  it 
Iw  known,  that  any  dissenter  rejects  that  one  only  true 
Idigion,  when  being  punished  barcdy  for  not  conform- 
h^  he  is  never  askedf,  what  part  it  is  he  dissents  from 
or  rgects  ?  And  so  it  may  be  some  of  those  tilings 
which  I  imagine  will  alwavs  want  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  them  to  be  parts  or  that  only  one  true  religion, 
without  the  hearty  embracing  whereof  no  man  can  be 
lived. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
WJiat  Degrees  ^  Punishment. 

How  much  soever  you  have  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  doctrine  of  persecution  to  make  it  serve  your  turn, 
and  give  it  the  colour  of  care  and  zeal  for  the  true  re- 
ligion  in  the  country  where  alone  you  are  concerned 
it  should  be  made  use  of;  yet  you  have  laboured  in 
vain,  and  done  no  more,  but  given  the  old  engine  a 
new  varnish  to  set  it  off  the  better,  and  make  it  look 
less  frightful :  for,  hj  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  I  thmk  it  will  appear^  that  if  any  ma^ 
gistrate  have  power  to  punish  men  in  matters  of  reb^oUj 
all  have ;  and  that  dissenters  from  the  national  religion 
must  be  punished  everv  where  or  no  where.  The  nw* 
rid  cruelties  that  in  all  ages,  and  of  late  in  our  view^ 
have  beeA  committed  under  the  name,  and  upon  the 
account  of  religion,  give  so  just  an  offence  ana  abhor* 
rence  to  all  who  have  any  remain^,  not  only  of  rel igioni 
but  humanity  left,  that  the  world  is  ashamed  to  own 
it.  This  objection  ther^ore,  as  much  as  woids  or  pro« 
fessions  can  do,  you  have  laboured  to  fence  against  { 
and  to  exempt  your  design  from  the  suspicion  of  any 
severities,  you  take  care  m  every  page  almost  to  let  us 
hear  of  moderate  force,  moderate  penalties ;  but  all  in 
vain :  and  I  doubt  not  but  when  this  part  too  is  exa- 
mined, it  will  appear,  that  as  you  neither  have,  nor  can 
limit  the  power  of  punishing  to  any  distinct  sort  of  nuu 
gistrates,  nor  exempt  from  punishment  the  dissenten 
from  any  national  religion :  so  neither  have,  nor  can 
ou,  limit  the  punishment  to  any  degree  short  of  the 
.  Jghest,  if  you  will  use  punishments  at  all  in  matters  of 
reUgion.  What  you  have  done  in  this  point  besides 
giving  us  good  words,  I  will  now  examine. 

You  tell  me,  ^^  I  have  taken  a  liberty  which  will  need 
pardon,"  because  I  say,  '*  You  have  plainly  yielded  the 
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qaestion  by  owning  those  greater  severities  to  be  im*i 
proper  and  unfit.''  But  if  I  shall  make  it  out,  that 
those  are  as  proper  and  fit  as  your  moderate  penalties  ; 
and  that  if  you  will  use  one,  you  must  come  to  the 
other,  as  will  appear  from  what  you  yourself  say ;  what* 
ever  you  may  tnink,  I  shall  not  imagine  other  readers 
will  conclude  I  have  taken  too  great  liberty,  or  shall 
much  need  pardon*  For  if,  as  you  say  in  the  next  page^ 
^  authority  may  reasonably  and  justly  use  some  degrees 
of  force  where  it  is  needful;"  I  say  they  may  also  use 
any  degree  of  force  where  it  is  needful.  Now  upon 
yonr  grounds,  fire  and  sword,  tormenting  and  undomg* 
and  those  other  punishments  which  you  condemn,  wut 
be  needful,  even  to  torments  of  the  highest  severity, 
and  be  as  necessary  as  those  moderate  penalties  which 
you  will  not  name.  For  I  ask  you,  to  what  purpose  do 
you  use  any  degrees  of  force  ?  Is  it  to  prevail  with  men 
to  do  something  that  is  in  their  power,  or  that  is  not  ? 
The  latter  I  suppose  you  will  not  say,  till  your  love  of 
fbrce  is  so  increased,  that  you  shall  think  it  necessary 
to  be  made  use  of  to  produce  impossibilities :  if  force 
then  be  to  be  used  only  to  bring  men  to  do  what  is  in 
their  power,  what  is  the  necessity  you  assign  of  it  ?  only 
this,  as  I  remember,  viz.  That  **  when  gentle  admoni^ 
tions  and  earnest  entreaties  will  not  prevail,  what  other 
means  is  there  lefl  but  force  V*  And  I,  upon  the  same 
ground,  reply:  If  lesser  degrees  of  force  will  not  pre- 
vail, what  otner  means  is  there  lefl  but  greater?  nthe 
lowest  degree  of  force  be  necessary  where  gentler  meaner 
will  not  prevaD,  because  there  is  no  other  means  left ; 
higher  degrees  offeree  are  necessary,  where  lower  wilt 
not  prevafl,  for  the  same  reason.  Unless  you  will  say 
all  degrees  of  force  work  alike ;  and  that  lower  penal- 
ties prevail  as  much  on  men  as  greater,  and  will  equally 
bring  them  to  do  what  is  in  their  power.  If  so,  a  fillip 
on  the  forehead,  or  a  farthing  mulct,  may  be  penalty 
enough  to  bring  men  to  what  you  propose.  But  if  you 
shall  laugh  at  these,  as  being  for  their  smallness  insuf- 
ficient, and  therefore  will  think  it  necessary  to  increase! 
them  5  I  say,  wherever  experience  shows  any  degree  of 
force  to  be  insufficient  to  prevail,  there  will  be  stilt  fhb 
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same  necessity  to  increase  it.  For  wherevef  the  end 
is  necessary,  and  force  is  the  means,  the  only  means 
left  to  procure  it,  both  which  you  suppose  in  our  case ; 
there  it  will  be  found  always  necessary  to  increase  the 
degrees  of  force,  where  the  lower  prove  ineffectual,  as 
wdl  till  you  come  to  the  highest  as  when  you  begin 
with  the  lowest.  So  that  in  your  present  case  I  do  not 
ivonder  you  use  so  many  shirts,  as  I  shall  show  by  and 
by  you  ao,  to  decline  naming  the  highest  degree  of 
what  you  call  moderate.  If  any  degree  be  necessary, 
you  cannot  assign  any  one,  condemn  it  in  words  as 
much  as  you  please,  which  may  not  be  so,  and  which 
you  must  not  come  to  the  use  of.  If  there  be  no  such 
i^ecessity  of  force  as  will  justify  those  higher  degrees 
of  it,  which  are  severities  you  condemn  (  neither  will 
it  justify  the  use  of  your  lower  degrees. 

If,  as  you  tell  us,  ^*  false  religions  prevail  i^inst  the 
true,  merely  by  the  advantage  they  have  in  the  cor- 
ruption and  pravit^  of  human  nature  left  to  itself  un- 
bridled by  authonty  J*'  if  the  not  receiving  the  true 
religion  be  a  mark  and  effect  merely  of  the  prevakncy 
of  Uie  corruption  of  human  nature ;  may  not,  nay,  must 
not  the  magistrate,  if  less  will  not  do,  use  his  utmost 
force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  his  force  being 
given  him  to  suppress  that  corruption ;  especially  since 
you  give  it  for  a  measure  of  the  force  to  be  used,  that 
it  must  be  **  so  much,  as  without  which  ordinarily  diey 
will  not  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them.*'  What 

■ 

ordinarily  signifies  here  to  make  any  determinate  mea- 
sure, is  hard  to  guess ;  but  signify  it  what  it  will,  so 
much  force  must  be  used,  as  '*  without  which  men  will 
not  embrace  the  truth  ;*'  which,  if  it  signify  any  thing 
intelligible,  requires,  that  where  lower  degrees  will  not 
do,  greater  must  be  used,  till  you  come  to  what  will 
ordinarily  do ;  but  what  that  ordinarily  is,  no  man  can 
tell.  If  one  man  will  not  be  wrought  on  by  as  little 
force  as  another,  m\ist  not  greater  degrees  of  force  be 
used  to  him  ?  Shall  the  magistrate  who  is  obliged  to  do 
what  lies  in  him,  be  excused,  for  lettinghim  be  damned, 
without  the  use  of  all  the  means  that  were  in  his.power  ? 
Aod.  will  it  be  sufficient  for  Iiim  to  plead,  that  though 
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he  did  not  all  fhat  lay  in  him,  yet  he  did  what  ordinarily 
prevailed,  or  what  prevailed  on  several  others  ?  Force, 
if  that  be  the  remedy,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  op- 
position. If  the  dose  that  has  frequently  wrought  on 
others,  will  not  purge  a  man  whose  life  lies  on  it ;  must 
it  not  therefore  be  made  sufficient  and  effectual,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  than  what  is  called  ordinary  ?  Or 
can  any  one  say  the  physician  has  done  his  duty,  who 
lets  bis  patient  in  an  extraordinary  case  perish  in  the 
use  of  onlv  moderate  remedies,  and  pronounces  him 
incwrable,  before  he  has  tried  the  utmost  he  can  with 
the  powerfuUest  remedies  which  are  in  his  reach  ? 

iJUving  renounced  loss  of  estate,  corporal  punish- 
ments, imprisonment,  and  such  sort  of  severities,  as 
unfit  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion ;  you  ask,  ^*  Will 
it  follow  from  hence  that  the  magistrate  has  no  right 
to  use  any  force  at  all  T*^  Yes,  it  will  follow,  till  you 
give  some  answer  to  what  I  say  in  that  place,  viz.  <*  That 
u  you  give  up  punishments  of  a  man  in  his  person,  li- 
,  berty,  and  estate,  I  think  we  need  not  stand  with  you 
for  any  punishments  may  be  made  use  of  But  this 
you  pass  by  without  any  notice.  I  doubt  not  but  you 
mil  here  think  you  have  a  ready  answer,  by  telling  me, 
voa  mean  only  <*  depriving  men  of  their  estates,  maim- 
ing them  with  corporal  punishments,  starving  and  tor- 
menting them  in  noisome  prisons,^'  and  other  such  se- 
verities which  you  have  by  name  excepted ;  but  lower 
penalties  may  yet  be  used :  for  pensJties  is  the  word 
you  car^ully  use,  and  disclaim  that  of  punishment,  as 
if  you  disowned  the  thing.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us 
too  by  name  what  those  lower  penalties  are  you  would 
have  used,  as  well  as  by  name  you  tell  us  those  se- 
verities vou  disallow.  They  may  not  maim  a  man  widi 
corponu  punishments ;  may  they  use  any  corporal  pu- 
nisaments  at  all  ?  They  may  not  starve  and  torment 
them  in  noisomeprisons  for  religion ;  that  you  condemn 
as  much  as  I.  May  they  put  them  in  any  prison  at 
all  ?  They  may  not  deprive  men  of  their  estates :  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  their  whole  estates :  May  diey  take  away 
naif,  or  A  quarter,  or  w  hundredth  part  ?  it  is  strange 
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3^0U  should  ht  able  tonataaetbe  degrees  of  deveritjr  tiitf 
yiimX  hinder  more  than  promote  the  progress  of  reh^on^ 
and  cannot  name  those  degrees  that  will  promote  rather 
than  hinder  it ;  that  those  who  would  take  their  mea^ 
sures  by  you*  and  follow  your  scheme,  might  know  how 
to  proceed  so,  as  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good :  for 
since  you  are  so  certain,  that  there  are  degrees  of  pa« 
nishments  or  penalties  that  will  do  good,  and  olJier  de* 
grees  of  them  that  will  do  harm ;  ought  you  not  to  have 
told  us,  what  that  true  degree  is,  or  how  it  may  be 
known,  without  which  all  yoor  goodly  scheme  is  of  no 
use  ?  For  allowing  all  you  have  said  to  be  as  true  aa  yoii 
would  have  it,  no  good  can  be  done  without  showing 
the  just  measure  of  punishment  to  be  used. 

If  the  degree  be  too  great,  it  will,  you  confess,  do 
harm :  can  one  then  not  err  on  the  other  hand,  by  using 
too  little  ?  If  you  say  so,  we  are  agreed,  and  I  desire  bo 
better  toleration^  If  therefore  too  sreat  will  do  harmg 
and  too  little,  in  your  opinion,  wilTdo  no  good  ;  you 
ought  to  tell  us  the  just  mean.  This  I  pressed  upon 
you ;  whereof  that  the  reader  may  be  judge,  I  shall  herd 
trouble  him  with  the  repetition : 

<«  There  is  a  third  thing,  that  you  are  as  tender  and 
reserved  in,  as  either  naming  the  criminals  to  be  po** 
nished,  or  positivdy  telling  us  the  end  for  which  the? 
should  be  punished ;  and  that  is,  with  what  sort  of  penal* 
ties,  what  degree  of  punishment,  they  should  be  forced. 
You  are  indeed  so  gracious  to  them,  that  you  renounce 
the  severities  and  penalties  hitherto  made  use  of.  Yoa 
t^  us,  they  should  be  but  moderate  penalties.  But  if 
we  ask  you  what  are  moderate  penalties,  yoa  confess 
you  cannot  tell  us:  so  that  by  moderate  here,  you  yet 
in^an  nothing.  You  tell  us,  the  outward  force  to  be  ap^ 
plied,  should  be  duly  tempered.  But  what  that  due  tern* 
per  is,  you  do  not,  or  cannot  say ;  and  so,  in  effect,  H 
signifies  just  nothing.  Yet  if  in  this  you  are  not  plain 
and  direct,  ail  the  rest  of  your  design  wul  signify  notning« 
For  it  being  to  have  some  men,  and  to  some  end  pin 
nished ;  yet  if  it  cannot  be  found  what  puniriiiiieiit  is  to 
be  used,  it  is,  notwithstandii^  all  you  have  said,  utttiiy 
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Yen  tell  us  modestfy,  .That  to  deteranne 
precisely  the  just  measure  of  the  punishmentf  will  re- 

Suire  some  consideration.  If  the  faults  were  precisely 
etermined,  and  could  be  proved^  it  would  require  no 
niore  consideration  to  determine  the  measure  of  the 
punishment  in  this,  than  it  would  in  any  other  case^ 
where  those  were  known.  JBut  where  the  fitult  is  un- 
defined^  and  the  guilt  not  to  be  proved,  as  I  suppose  it 
will  be  found  in  uiis  present  business  of  examining ;  it 
will  without  doubt  require  consideration  to  proportion 
the  force  to  the  design :  just  so  much  consideration  as 
it  will  require  to  fit  a  coat  to  the  moon,  or  proportion 
a  shoe  to  the  feet  of  those  who  inhabit  her.  For  to 
proportion  a  punishment  to  a  fault  that  you  do  not  nanu^ 
and  so  we  in  charity  ought  to  think  you  do  notyetknowt 
and  a  fault  that  when  you  have  named  it,  it  will  be  im^ 
possible  to  be  proved  who  are  or  are  not  guilty  of  it,  will» 
X  suppose,  require  as  much  consideration  as  to  fit  a  shoe 
to  feet  whose  size  and  shape  are  not  known* 

^  However,  you  offer  some  measures  wiiereby  to  rei- 
glilate  your  punishments ;  whioh^  when  they  are  looked 
into,  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  good  as  nope,  they 
being  impossible  to  be  any  rule  in  the  case*  The  mk 
iSf  So  much  force,  or  such  penalties  as  are  ordinarity 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  diseretioi^ 
and  not  de^erately  perverse  and  obstinate^  to  we^i 
matters  of  reli^on  carefully  and  impartially,  and  wiu>- 
oiit  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do  tins*  Where  it  ie 
to  be  observed : 

^'First^ That  who  are  thesemen  of  comm<m  discretiott^ 
isns  hard  to  know,  as  to  know  what  is  a  fit  degreie  ef 
punishment  in  the  case  $  and  so  you  do  but  regulate  one 
UDc^tainty  by  another.^  Some  men  will  be  apt  to  thinly 
tlm^  he  who  will  not  weigh  matters  of  rdUpon^  which 
are  of  infinite  concernment  to  him,  without  punisfar 
meat,  cannot  in  reason  be  thought  a  man  of  com- 
mon discretion.  Many  women  of  common  discretion 
enough  to  manage  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  famiUes^ 
afe  not  able  to  read  a  page  in  an  ordinary  author^ 
or  to  understand  and  give  an  account  what  it  meani^ 
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when  read  to  them.  Many  men  of  common  discretion 
in  their  callings  are  not  able  to  mdge  ^hen  an  argu- 
ment is  conclusive  or  no ;  much  less  to  trace  it  through 
3  lon^  train  of  consequences.  What  penalties  shall  be 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  such,  who  upon  examination, 
1  fear,  will  not  be  found  to  make  the  least  part  of  man* 
kind,  to  examine  and  weigh  matters  of  religion  carelhlljr 
and  impartially?  The  law  allows  all  to  have  common 
discretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guardians  or 
Bedlam.  So  that,  in  effect,  your  men  of  common  dis- 
cretion, are  all  men,  not  judged  idiots  or  madmen :  and 
penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common 
discretion  are  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  all 
men  but  idiots  and  madmen ;  which  what  a  measure  it 
is  to  re^hte  penalties  by.  let  all  men  of  common  dis- 
cretion  judge. 

^*  Seconfiy,  You  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that 
all  men  of  the  same  degree  or  discretion  are  not  apt 
to  be  moved  by  the  same  degree  of  penalties.  Some 
•flie  of  a  moire  yielding,  some  of  a  more  stiff  temper ;  and 
what  is  sufficient  to  prevail  on  one  is  not  hau  enou^ 
to  move  the  other ;  though  both  men  of  common  dis- 
cretion. So  that  common  discretioa  will  be  here  of 
no  use  to  determine  the  measure  of  punishment: 
^e^cially,  when  in  the  same  clause  jtou  except  men 
^iesperately  perverse  and  obstinate ;  who  are  as  hard 
to  be  known,  as  what  you  seek,  viz.  the  just  proportions 
of  punishments  necessary  to  prevail  with  men  to  con-* 
aider,  examine,  and  weigh  matters  of  religion :  wherein 
if  a  man  tells  you  he  has  considered,  he  has  weighed, 
he  has  examined,  and  so  goes  on  in  his  former  course^ 
it  is  imposrible  for  you  ever  to  know  whether  he  has 
done  his  duty,  or  whether  he  be  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate.  So  that  this  exception  sigmfies  just 
nothing.  F  *  J 

^*  There  are  many  things  in  your  use  of  force  and 
penalties,  different  i^om  any  I  ever  met  with  elsewhere. 
One  of  them,  this  clause  of  yours  concerning  the 
measure  of  punishments,  now  under  consideration, 
Q&t$  me :  wherein  you  proportion  your  punishments 
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only  to  the  yidding  and  corrigible,  hot  to  the  perverse 
and  obstinate;  contrary  to  the  common  discretion 
Mrhich  has  hitherto  made  laws  in  other  cases,  which  le- 
vels the  punishments  against  refractory  offenders,  and 
.Oiever  spares  them  because  they  are  obstinate.  This 
h<>wever  I  will  not  blame  as  an  oversight  in  you.  Your 
new,  method,  which  aims  at  such  impracticable  and  in*^ 
ppQsistent  things  as  laws  cannot  bear,  nor  penalties  be 
useful  to,  forced  you  to  it.  The  uselessness,  absurdity, 
and  unreasonableness  of  great  severities,  you  had  ac- 
knowledged in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  j  dissenters 
you  would  have  brought  to  consider  bv  moderate  piehal- 
ties.  They  lie  under  them ;  but  wnether  they  have 
considered  or  no,  for  that  you  cannot  tell,  they  still 
continue  dissenters.  What  is  to  be  done  now?  Why, 
the  incurable  are  to  be  left  to  God,  as  you  tell  us. 
Your  punishments  were  not  meant  to  prevail  on  the 
.  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  as  you  tell  us  here. 
And  so,  whatever  be  the  success,  your  punishments 
are  however  justified." 

The  fullness  of  your  answer  to  my  question,  **  With^ 
what  punishments  ?"  made  you  possibly  pass  by  thiese 
.  two  or  three  pages  without  making  any  particular  reply 
,  to  any  thing  I  said  in  them :  we  will  uierefore  examine 
that  answer  of  yours,  where  you  tell  us,  **  That  having 
in  your  answer  declared  that  you  take  the  severities  so 
often  mentioned  (which  either  destroy  men,  or  make 
them  miserable)  to  be  utterly  unapt  and  improper  (for 
reasons  there  given)  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth 
that  must  save  them:  but  just  how  far  within  those 
bounds  that  force  extends  itself,  which  is  really  service- 
able to  that  end,  you  do  not  presume  to  determine.'' 
To  determine  how  far  moderate  force  reaches,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  your  business  that  it  should  be  deter* 
mined)  is  not  presuming :  you  mig;fat  with  more  reason 
have  called  it  presuming  to  talk  ot  moderate  penalties, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  determine  what  you  mean  by 
them ;  or  to  promise,  as  you  do,  that  you  wdl  tell  plainly 
and  directly,  with  what  punishments ;  and  here  to  tell 
us,  you  do  not  presume  to  determine.    But  you  give  a 
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reason  (br  this  modesty  of  yours,  in  what  follow^,  where 
you  tell  me,  I  have  not  shown  any  cause  why  you  should. 
And  yet  you  m^find,  in  what  is  above  repeated  to  you^ 
these  words,  **  If  in  this  you  are  not  plain  and  direct, 
all  the  rest  of  your  design  will  signify  nothing."  But 
had  I  failed  in  showing  any  cause  why  you  should ;  and 
your  charity  would  not  enlighten  us,  unless  driven  by 
my  reasons ;  I  dare  say  yet,  if  I  have  not  shown  any 
cause  why  you  should  determine  in  this  point,  I  can 
show  a  cause  why  you  should  not.  For  I  will  be  an- 
swerable to  you,  that  you  cannot  name  any  degree  of 
punishment,  which  will  not  be  either  so  great,  as  to 
come  among  those  you  condemn,  and  show  what  your 
moderation,  what  your  aversion  to  persecution  is ;  or 
else  too  little  to  attain  those  ends  for  which  you  propose 
it.  But  whatever  you  tell  me,  that  I  have  shown  no 
cause  why  you  should  determine,  Ithoughtit  mighthave 
passed  for  a  cause  why  you  should  determine  more 
particularly,  that,  as  you  will  find  in  those  pages,  I  had 
proved  that  the  measures  you  offer,  wherehy  to  reg  ulate 
your  punishments,  are  just  as  good  as  none. 

Your  measures  in  your  '^  argument  considered,''  and 
which  vou  repeat  here  again,  are  in  these  words :  *'  so 
much  rorce,  or  such  penalties  as  are  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  prevail  with  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not 
desperately  perverse,  to  weigh  matters  of  religion  care- 
fully and  impartially,  and  without  which  ordinarily 
they  will  not  do  this ;  so  much  force,  or  such  penaltieii 
may  fidy  and  ^reasonably  be  used  for  the  promoting 
true  religion  in  the  world,  and  the  salvation  of  soilds. 
And  what  just  exception  this  is  liable  to,  you  do  not 
Understand. '  Some  of  the  exceptions  it  is  liable  to,  you 
might  have  seen  in  what  I  have  here  again  caused  to  be 
reprinted,  if  you  had  thought  them  worth  your  notice. 
But  you  eo  on  to  tell  us  here,  ^  that  when  you  speak 
of  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately  per- 
verse and  obstinate,  you  think  it  is  plain  enough,  that 
by  common  discretion  you  exclude  not  idiots  only,  and 
such  as  we  usually  caU  madmen,  but  likewise  the  des- 
perately perverse  and  obstinate,  who  perhaps  maiy  Viell 
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enough  deserve  that  namd,  thoogb  they  be  tujft  wont 
to  be  sent  to  Bedlam/' 

Whether  by  this  you  have  at  all  taken  off  the  diffi* 
calty,  and  shown  your  measure  to  be  any  at  all  in  the 
use  of  force,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  I  asked,  since 
great  ones  are  unfit,  what  degrees  of  punidiment  or 
force  are  to  be  used  ?  You  answer,  **  So  much  force^ 
and  such  penalties  as  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail 
«rith  men  of  ordinary  discretion.'^  I  tell  you  it  is  as  hard 
to  know  who  those  men  of  common  discretion  are,  as 
what  degree  of  punishment  you  would  have  used;  un* 
less  we  will  take  the  ^'  determination  of  the  law,  which 
allows  all  to  have  common  discretion,  for  whom  it  has 
not  provided  guardians  or  Bedlam :''  so  that  in  effect^ 
^our  men  of  common  discretion  are  all  men  not  judged 
idiots  or  madmen.  To  clear  this,  you  tell  us,  *'  when  you 
speak  of  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately 
perverse  and  obstinate,  you  think  it  is  plain  enough,  by 
common  discretion  you  exclude  not  idiots  (mly,  and 
such  as  are  usually  called  madmen,  but  likewise  the 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate."  It  may  be  you 
did,  for  you  best  know  what  you  meant  in  writing :  but 
if  by  men  of  common  discretion,  you  excluded  the 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  let  us  put  what  you 
meant  by  the  words,  men  of  common  discretion,  in  the 
][dace  of  those  words  themselves,  and  then,  according  to 
your  meaning,  your  rule  stands  thus :  penalties  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  not  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  and  with  men  not  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate:  so  that  at  last,  by  men  of  cmnmoo 
discretion,  either  you  excluded  only  idiots  and  madmen  ; 
or  if  we  must  take  your  word  for  it,  that  by  them  you 
excluded  likewise  the  desperately  perverse  and  obsti« 
nate,  and  so  meant  something  else ;  it  is  plain,  you 
meant  only  a  very  useless  and  insignificant  tautology^ 

You  ^o  on,  and  tell  us,  ^'  If  the  penalties  you  spikk 
of,  be  intended  for  the  curing  men's  unreasonable 
prejudices  and  Tefractoriness  against  the  tme  religion, 
then  the  reason  why  the  desperately  perverse  and  ob* 
stinaite  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  measuring  these 
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penalties,  is  very  apparent*  For  as  remedies  are  not 
provided  fof  the  incurable,  so  in  the  preparing  and 
tempering  them,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  designed/^  Which,  true  or  false,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  in  a  place  where  you  profess  to 
inform  us,  what  punishments  are  to  be  used.  We  are 
inquiring  who  are  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate, 
and  not  whether  they  are  to  be  punished  or  no.  You  pre- 
tend to  give  us  aTule  to  know  what  degrees  of  force  are 
to  be  used,  and  tell  us,  ^*  it  is  so  much  as  is  ordinarily  suf- 
ficient to  prevail  with  men  of  common  discretion,  and 
not  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate.'*  We  again 
ask,  who  are  your  men  of  common  discretion  ?  You  tell 
us,  ^^  such  as  are  not  madmen  or  idiots,  or  desperately 
perverise  and  obstinate.'*  Very  well,  but  who  are 
those  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  how  shall  we 
know  them  ?  and  to  this  you  tell  us,  ''  they  are  not  to 
be  regarded  in  measuring  these  penalties."  Whereby 
certainly  we  have  got  a  puun  measure  of  your  moderate 
penalties.  No,  hot  yet ;  you  go  on  in  your  next  para- 
graph to  perfect  it,  where  you  say,  *'  To  prevent  a  little 
cavil)  it  may  be  needful  to  note  that  there  are  degrees 
6£  perverseness  and  obstinacy,  and  that  men  may  be 
perverse  and  obstinate  wiUiout  being  desperately  so.'* 
So  then  now  we  have  your  measure  complete ;  and  to 
detenntne  the  just  degrees  of  punishments,  and  to  clear 
up  the  doubt,  who  are  the  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate,  we  need  but  be  told  that  **  there  are  degrees 
of  perverseness  and  obstinacy ;"  and  that  men  may  be 
perverse  and  obstinate  without  being  desperatdy  so : 
and  that  therefore  ''some  perverse  and  obstinate  persons 
may  be  thought  curable,  though  such  as  are  desperately 
so,  cannot."  But  does  all  this  tell  us  who  are  the 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  ?  which  is  the  thing 
we  want  to  be  informed  in ;  nor  till  you  have  told  us 
that,  have  you  removed  the  objection. 

But  if  by  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  you  will 
tell  us,  you  meant  those,  that  are  not  wrought  upon 
by  your  moderate  penalties,  as  you  seem  to  intimate  in 
your  reason  why  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate 


I*  fpr/'  say.you^  ^^a^  remedies  are  not  provided  for  #ie 
u)cural)le ;  so  in  preparing  and  temperiiig  them,  regard 
is  to  l>e  h^d  only  tp  thiOK  for  whom  tbsey  are  deaigmd." 
^0  ih.at  by  the  a^spejrately  .perverse  aod  ;otistiQate»  you. 
vfia perhaps  $ayt  it  w^ pltiinyou meatit theiocurablef 
for  you  prdiaarily  shift  offtihe,  dmibtfidnesa  ;0f  omer 
place,  by  app^^^liog  to  asfdoubtftd  an  expresnOn-iu 
another, .  Jf  you  s?iy,,  tljeui  tbat  by  dc^pemtely  per-^ 
verse /aq^  obstinat^,:yoi}  m^zxk  incurable;..!  aak  you 
again  by  { what  :i][^.t|rable  ?  by:  your  lowei^  degrees  of 
forge  ?  l^ojr  I  hope,^  where  fprce  is  proper  to  "woris^  those. 
who: are  npt .wrought  oa  by. lower. degrees  may  yet  be 
by  higher.    If  you  mei^n  sOj .  theu  youc  answer  wUi 
amount  to  thus  much:  mqderate  penalties. are  such  as 
are  sufficient  to  prevail  on  those  who  are  not  desperately 
perverse  and  obstinate.  .  The  desperately  perverse  and 
obs^nate  are  those  who  aire  iocu^able,  and  theineurabJe 
are  those  on  whom  istodei:^Mte  penalties  are  not  sufficient 
to  prevail :  whereby  at  last  we  baye  got  a  sure  measure 
ofwhatare  moderate  penalties;. just  8U<^  an  coie,  as 
if  having  a  sovereign  universal  ins(jyK:ine.putHito  yom? 
hand*  which .  will  never  fail  if.  you.  can.  hit.  the  right 
dose^  which  the  inventpr  tdla  you  must  be.'mo&rate : 
you  should  a^k  hitn  what:  Wa9  the  ipoderate  quantity  it 
is  to,  be,  gWen  in }  and;  he.  should '  anawdr»  in  siich  a 
quantity  a^  was  ordinarily  Qufficient;ta  Wiorkon  common 
constitUttions,  and  not  dei^perately  pervevse  and  tibati* 
n^te.    And  to  your  asking  ^^aii),,  wbo.  wete  ofudesfw* 
rately  perverse  and  obstinate  constitutions?  It  aheuld 
b^  answered,  those  that  were  incumble.  And  who  vsere 
incurable?  Those  whom  a  moderate  quantity  wiMddngt 
worlf;  on.   And  thus  to  yo^r  satiafaction,  you  Icnovr  the 
moderate,  dose  by.  the  deisper/^tely  perverse  aUd  obstt-* 
na^e ;,  and  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  by 
being  incurable;  aiud  the  incurable  by  the  moderate 
dose.    For  if»  as  you  SAy^.  remedies  axe  not  provided  for 
the  incurable,  and  none  but  moderate  penalfeM^  are  to 
be  provided,  is  it  not  plajn  that  ypu  mean,  that  all  that 
will  not  be  wrought  on  by  ypur.  moderates  penalties  are 
in  your  sense  incurable  ? 

VOL.  VI.  *  '      T 
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:  To  eftse  yea,  ftir»  of  justifyitig  yourself,  and  showing 
that  I  have  mistaken  you,  do  but  tell  Us  positively 
what  in  penalties  is  the  highest  degree  of  moderate ; 
who  are  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate ;-  or  who 
are  incurable ;  without  this  relative  and  circnlar  way 
of  defining  one  by  the  other ;  and  I  will  yield  myself 
to  have  mistaken  you,  as  much  as  you  please. 

If  by  incurable  you  mean  such  as  no  penalties^  nd 
punishments,  no  force  is  sufficient  td  work  on  j  then 
your  measure  of  moderate  penalties  will  be  this,  that 
they  are  such  as  are  sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  not 
incurable,  u  e.  who  cannot  be  prevailed  on  by  any 
punishments,  any  force  whatsoever  $  which  will  be  a 
measure  of  moderate  puni^mentis,  which  (whatsoever 
you  do)  some  will  not  be  very  apt  to  approve  of. 

But  let  us  suppose  by  these  marks,  since  yoa  will 
jiflford  us  no  better,  that  we  can  find  who  are  desperately 
perverse  and  obstinate,  we  are  yet  as  far  as  ever  from 
finding  the  measures  of  your  moderate  puniidunents, 
till  it  can  be  known  what  decree  of  force  it  is,  that  is 
ordinarily  sufficient  tp  prevail  with  all  that  are  men  of 
common  discretion,  and  not  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate;  for  you  are  told,  that  all  men  of  the  same 
degree  of  discretion  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  with  the 
same  degree  of  penalties  t  but  to  this  too  you  answer 
nothing,  and  so  we  are  still  without  any  rule  or  means 
of  knowing  how  to  adjust  your  punishments,  that' 
beinff  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail  upon  one,  tiie 
double  whereof  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail 
bn  another. 

I  tell  you  in  the  same  place,  ^^  that  you  have  given 
us  in  another  place  something  like  another  boundanr 
to  your  moderate  penalties:  but  when  examined,  it 
proves  just  like  the  rest,  amusing  us  only  with  good 
words,  so  put  together  as  to  have  no  direct  meaning; 
an  art  very  much  in  use  amongst  some  sort  of  learned 
men :  the  words  are  these :  *  Such  penalties  as  may  not 
tempt  persons  who  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal 
salvation  (and  those  who  have  none,  ought  not  io  be 
considered)  to  renounce  a  reli^on  whicm  they  believe 
to  be  true,  or  profess  one  which  they  do  not  believe 
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to  be  so/  If  by  any  concern,  you  meart  sUch  as  ineit 
ouglit  to  have  for  their  eternal  salvation ;  by  this  rule 
you  may  make  your  punishments  as  great  as  you 
please ;  and  all  the  severities  you  have  disclaimed  may 
be  brought  in  play  again :  for  none  of  those  will  be 
able  to  make  a  man,  who  is  truly  concerned  for  his 
eternal  salvation,  renounce  a  religion  he  believes  to.  be 
true,  or  profess  one  he  does  not  believe  to  be  bo.  If  by 
those  who  have  any  concern,  you  mean  such  who  have 
9ome  faint  wishes  for  happiness  hereafter,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  things  go  well  with  tliem  in  the  other 
world,  but  will  venture  nothing  in  this  world  for  it ; 
these  the  moderatest  punishments  you  can  imagine  will 
make  to  charige  their  religion.  If  by  any  concern,  you 
mean  whatever  may  be  between  these  two;  the  degrees 
are  so  infinite,-  that  to  propoftion  your' punishments 
by  that.  Is  to' have  no  measure  of  tnem  at  all.''  To 
which  aU  the  reply  I  can  find  is  onlj  this,  **  that  there 
Me  Ae^eBs  of  carelessnisss  in  men  of  their  salvation, 
ma'  well  as  of  concern  for  it.  So  that  such,  as  have 
fcome  concern  for  their  salvation,  may  yet  be  careless 
of  it  to  a  great' degree.  And  therefore  if  those  who 
have  any  colicern  for  their  salvation,  deserve  regard 
and  pity,  then  so  may  some  careless  persons  t  though 
those  who  have  no  concern  for  thei*  salvaticm  deserve 
Mt  to  be  considered,  which  spoils  a  little  harangue 
you  give  os,"  p.  382,  If  you  think  this  to  be  an 
answer  to  what  1  said,  or  that  it  can  satisfy  one  cou- 
oertung  the  way  of  knowing  what  degrees  df  punish* 
iaecit  are  to  be  used,  pf ay  tell  us  so.  The  inquiry,  is, 
•*  what  degrees  of  puhiwuncnt  will  tempt  a'man,  who 
has  my.  ooncern  for.  his  eternal  salvation,  to  renounce 
a  rtfU^km-  he  bdi^ves  to  be  true  ?"  And  it  is  answered, 
•*  Therfe  jare  degrees  of  carelessness  in  mert  pf  their 
aalviitioil*  as  well  ai  concern  for  it."  A  happy  dis- 
ciivery :  what  is  the  use  of  it?  •*  So  that  such  as  have 
some  concern  for  their  salvation  may  yet  be  careless 
of  it  to  a  great  degree.**  Very  true  :  by  this  we  may 
koow  what  degree  of  force  is  to  be  used.  No,  not  a 
word  of  that ;  but  the  inference  is,  "  and  therefore,  if 
those  who  have  any  concern  for  their  salvation  deserve 

T  2 
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te&ird  and  pity,  then  so  may  some  careless  pc«JM  5 
ffigh  those  iho  have  no  concern  for  th«r  salvation 
dese^e  not  to  be  considered."  And  by  this  time  we 
know  what  degree  offeree  will  make  a  ««»»  .^l'^  »^ 
any  concern  for  his  salvation,  renounce  a^rd'g**?  "^ 
Jieves  true,  and  profess  one  he  does  not  beheveto  be 
so.  This  might  do  well  at  cross  questions :  WUt  y^are 
satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  and  what  ttiat^ 
you  teU  me  in  the  next  words,  «  which  spoils  a  httle 
Wangue  of  yours  given  us,"  p.  382.  The  han«gae, 
I  suppose,  is  contained  in  these  words : 

«X5ne  thing  I  cannot  but  take  nobceoF  in  ttas 
passaire  before  I  leave  it :  and  that  is,  that  yo*  "7 
E^those  who  have  no  concern  for  their  sdvi^ 
deserve  not  to  be  considered.  In  other  parts  ot  your 
letter  you  pretend  to  have  compassion  on  the  ^- 
less.  abd  provide  remedies  for  them ;  but  hwe  ot  a 
sudden  yo5r  charity  faUs  you,  and  you  give  Aem^ 
to  eternal  perdition,  without  the  least  regard,  the  1«« 
pity,  and  say,  they  deserve  not  to  be  oraiidcred.  uw 
Bur's  rii;  w^.  the  sick  and  not  the  ;;Jote^ 
a  physician :  your  rule  here  is,  those  Aat  «e jardas 
aiS  not  to  be  considered,  but  are  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves.  This  would  seem  strange,  if  one  di^  not  ota^e 
what  drew  you  to  it.  You  perceived  that  if  the  magi- 
strate was  to  use  no  punishments,  but  such  as  wouia 
make  nobody  change  their  reUrion.  Je  ww  to  lee 
none  at  all :  for  the  careless  would  be  brought  totnc 
national  church  with  any  slight  punishments  j  and  wlien 
they  are  once  there,  you  are,  it  seems,  satitfed^  sm 
look  no  farther  after  them.  So  that  bv  your  owninw- 
Bures,  if  the  careless,  and  those  who  have  no  caacan 
for  their  eternal  salvation,  are  to  be  remnrded«idta»M» 
care  ofi  if  the  salvation  of  their  souls  «»  *<>  ««  P^T 
moted,  there  are  to  be  no  punishments  used  at  au . 
and  therefore  ypu  leave  them  oilt,  as  not  to  be  am- 


sidered." 


What  you  have  said  is  so  far  from  spoiling  that 
harangue,  as  you  are  pleased  to  calHt,  that  you  hawog 
nothing  ebe  to  say  to  it,  allow  what  is  hnd  to  ywr 
charge  in  it. 
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Yoorwkid  up  all  concerning  the  measures  of  your 
force  IB  these  words:  <*  And  as  those  medicines  are 
thought  safe  and  advisable^  which  do  ordinarily  cure, 
though  not  -always  (as  none  do) ;  so  those  penalties  or 
punishoients,  which  are  ordinarily  found  sufficient  (as 
well  as  necessary)  for  the  ends  for  which  they  are  de- 
sigqed^  may  fitly  and  reasonably  be  used  for  the  com- 
paasing  these  ends/'    Here  your  ordinarily  comes  to 
your  help  again ;  and  here  one  would  think  that  you 
meaat  such  as  cure  sometimes^  not  always;   some, 
though  not  all :  and  Xa  this  sense  will  not  the  utmost 
severities  come  within  your  rule  ?  For  can  you  say,  if 
punishments  are  to  be  used  to  prevail  on  any,  that  the 
greater  will,  where  lower  fail,  prevail  on  none?  At 
leist,  can  you  be  sure  of  it  till  they  have  been  tried  for 
the  compassing  these  ends  ?  which,  as  we  shall  see  in 
another  place,  you  have  assigned  various  enough.    I 
shall  only  take  notice  of  two  or  three  often  repeated 
by  you,  and  those  are  to  make  men  hear,  to  make  men 
consider,  to  make  men  consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  as 
you  explain  it,  to  make  men  consider,  so  as  not  to 
r^eet.    The  ^eatness  of  the  force,  then,  according  to 
this  measure,  must  be  sufficient  to  make  men  hear, 
mficient  to  make  men  consider,  and  sufficient  to  make 
aen-^abrace  thejtrue  religion. 

And  BOW  the  magistrate  has  all  your  rules  about  tlie 
meaaures  of  punishments  to  be  used,  and  may  con- 
fidently and  safely  go  to  work  to  establish  it  by  a  law : 
jfer  he  having  these  marks  to  guide  him,  that  they  most 
be  great  enough  ordinarily  to  prevail  with  those  who 
are  not  idiots  or  madmen,  nor  desperately  perverse  imd 
obstinate;  great  enough  ordinarily  to  prevail  with  men 
to  hear,  consider,  and  embrace  the  true  religion,  and 
yet  not  so  great  as  might  tempt  persons,  who  have  any 
•concern  for  their  eternal  salvation,  to  renounce  a  reli- 
gion which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profess  one  which 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  so :  do  you  not  think  vou  have 
sufficiently  instructed  him  in  your  meaning,  and  enabled 
him  to  find  the  just  temper  of  his  punishments  accord- 
ing to  your  scheme,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ? 
But  however  you  may  be  satisfied  with  them,  I  suppose 
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others,  \rlien  it  cbtnes  to  be  mt  in  pmcti€«»  vfl  bjr 
these  measures^  which  are  all  lean  flndinyourscfaeoiiey 
be  Bcarce  able  to  find  what  are  the  ponishmenta  yoa 
would  have  used. 

In  Eutopia  there  is  a  medicine  called  hitfa  picfa» 

which  it  is  supposed  would  cure  a  troublesome  disease 

of  that  country ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  given,  but  in  the 

dose  prescribed  hj  the  law,  and  in  adjusting  the  dM( 

lies  ail  the  skill :  for,  if  you  give  too  much,  it  heigbtwis 

the  distemper,  and  spreads  the  morlri  contagion ;  and 

if  too  little,  it  does  no  good  at  sdl.    With  this  difficnltjr 

the  law-makers  have  been  perplexed  these  many  ages, 

and  couM  not  light  on  the  right  dose,  that  would  work 

the  cure,  till  lately  there  came  an  undertaker,  who 

would  show  them  how  they  could  not  mistake*   He*Ud 

them  then  prescribe  bo  much  as  would  ordinaidy  be 

eflectual  upon  all  that  were  not  Idiots  or  madvien,  or 

in  whom  the  humour  was  not  desperately  perverse  and 

obstinate,  to  produce  the  end  fbr  wfaidi  it  was  designed; 

but  not  ^  much  as  would  make  a  tioan  in  health,  wte 

had  any  Concern  fw  lus  life,  fall  into  a  mertal  disease. 

These  were  good  words,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  theme 

but  when  by  them  they  came  tofix  the  dose,  they  crald 

not  tell  whether  it  ou^t  to  be  a  grain^  a  drsfm,  m  an 

ounce,  or  a  whole  pound,  any  nMMre.  than  ticcibre ;  and 

so  the  dose  of  their  hiera  picra,  nMwitbbtaMitlig  this 

gentleman^s  pains,  is  as  uncertain,  and  that  aovertf^ 

remedy  as  useless  as  ever  it  was. 

In  the  next  paragraph  you  tell  us,  ^  ¥^u  dH'  Mt 
see  what  more  can  he  required  to  justify  thtf  rale  hem 
given.*'  So  quick  a  sight  needs  no  sp^taclec  -  ^  f^ 
if  I  demand  that  it  should  express  ^diat  penaltiea^pai^ 
ticularly  are  such  as  it  says  may  fitly  and  reasonably  1^6 
used ;  this  I  must  give  you  leave  to  tdl  nte  is  a'  vsvy 
unreasonable  demand/'  R  is  an  unreasoQ^yble  da* 
mand,  if  your  rule  be  such,  that  by  it  I  may  kM%' 
without  any  more  ado,  the  particular  penalties  thdt^ffe 
fit;  otherwise  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  demald  thMi 
by  name.  If  your  marks  be  not  sufficient  to  know  tbeai 
by.  But  let  us  hear  your  reason,  "  For  what  rule  is 
there  that  expresses  the  particulars  that  agree  with  itJ^* 
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partioulani  that  agree ;  for  I  cballeoge  you  to  ioataao^ 

loeaaure  hy  wl^o  particulars  are  to  b^  examin^d^ 
and  tkefffifiNre  xmak  mcwmoly  be  geqaral.^'  Sq  ge* 
QM^  loMe,  and  ioeonsiatent,  that  do  partioulars  caii 
be  eKammd  by  it:  fbr  agfon  I  dlaUe^£^e  you»  or  any 
man  liiAog^  to  aieaiHU'e  out  any  punisimieQl;  by  tjluf 
yottr.oommoa  mea^ure^  93id  qstabUah  it  by  a  law.  Yoi| 
go  QD.:  '^  And  those  to  whon^  it  is  given  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  a{^ly  it,  and  to  judge  of  particulars  by 
it  Ki^,  it  ifl  often  seen  that  tbey  »r§  better  able  tQ 
do  {this  .thiMi  those  wb9  give  jit  v  fti^d  so  it  is  in  the 
present  case  $ .  the  rule  hereby  laid  down  is  tl^  by  wbic^i 
yon  suppose  goveroora  and  law-givers  ought  to  evamine 
thQ  penidties  they  use  for  the  promotiqg  the  true  relif- 
gioii,  and. the  salvatson  of  souls/"  Such  a  rule  it  ough^ 
to.be^  I  gr^nty  and  sueb  ap  one  k. desired;:  but  Ihat 
ybttiB  is  auch  a  rule  as  magistrates  can  take  any  niea«- 
awe  by,  lor  the- punishments  they  are  to  jsettle  by  law  ip 
dniedt  and  you  ane  agidli  desir^  toshQW*  You, pro- 
eeed :  ^^  But  certainly  no  man  deubts  but  ^eir  h^lir 
denee  and  experience  enables  them  to  ui^e  and  apply  ip 
batter  tfam  .other.  men«,:acid  toJudge  more,  exactly  .whfi4 

penalties  do  agree  with  it,  and  what  do  qo^;  and  ther^p 
iinae  you  think  I  irimst  excuse  ypu  \f  you  dq  not  take 
upM  yoa  to  teamh  then  what  it  becomes  you  rathef  tf 
leam  firmn:them/*  If  we  are  not  to  doubt  bpt  their 
wndence  luid  esqperieQce  enables  magistrs^t^s  to  judge 
mrt^wliat  penalties  are  fitt  yoii  have  indeed  given  U9 
at.  last  a  way  ix>  know  ih^  measure  of  punishments  to 
be  nsedd  but  it  is  suoh  an  one  as  puts  an  end  to  youf 
dtttinetion  of  moderate  penidties :  for  no  ^agistra|;4^ 
that  1  koow^  when  tb^  onoe  begap  to  use  forice  tp 
bifaig.  meo  to  their  reUgi(H(»^  ever  stopped  till  they 
cme.tpaMae  of  those  severities  you  condefun;  and  |f 
yen:  pwtend  to  teach  them  ttioders^tion  for  the  f^t^T^ 
widibopes  to  succeed,  you  puffbt  to  have  showed  them 
^  juit  bouoda,  beyond  whiob  they  ought  not  to  g9, 
in  a*  model  so  whcrily  new,  and  besides  all  experience. 
Bok  if.it  be  to  be  determined  by  th^ir  pi^dence  and 
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experience,  whatevet  degrees -of  force  tbi^'dbAiis^^ 
Will  always  be  the  Tigiiti 

'  Law-iKMtkers  and  governani^  hoirever  b^olden  to^you 
for  your  ^ood  opinion  of  thieir  prudetioe  and  experience, 
yet  have  lio  reas<w  to  tbanfc  you  fdt  yaat  carmrtiment, 
b^  'giving  such  an  exercisie  to  their  prudence  and  ^cpe- 
riefice  aa  to  pat  it  upon  them  to  &id  but  dhe  jnst  mea* 
sures  of  punishments,  by  rules  you  give  them  j  winch 
are  such,  that  neither  yourself,  nor  any  body  eke,  can 
find  out  any  measures  by.  The  other  part  or  ybur  eooi- 
pKment  will  be  suspected  not  to  be  so  much  oat,  of  yoar 
abundant  respect  to  law^makera  and  governors,  as  out 
of  the  great  regard  you  have  to  yourself;  for  you  in 
vain  pretend  you  forbear  to  name  any  partioufw  pu« 
mshments,  because  you  will  not  take  upon  you  to  teaeh 
governors  and  law-makers ;  when  you  yourself  own;  in 
the  same  breath,  that  you  are  laying  down  rides  by 
whidi  they  are  to  proceed  in  the  use  df  poialties  hr 
promoting  priigion ;  which  is  little  different  irofls  fetch- 
ing s  and  your  whde  book  is  nothing  else  but  aboDt 
the  magistrate's  power  and  duty.  I  excuse  you,  there* 
fore,  for  your  own  sake,  from  naming  any  paMieulfur 
punishments  by  your  rules :  for  you.mive  a  ri^t  to  it, 
as  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  excused  from  daiag  what 
is  impossible  to  be  done. 

Since,  therefore,  you  grant  that  diose  sev^tMS  ysu 
have  named,  <*  are  more  apt  to  hmder  thsin  proasote 
true  religion ;''  ^nd  you  cannot  assign  ai^  meastiiesof 
"punishment,  short  of  those  great  ones  you  .lams' 'con- 
denmed,  which  are  fit  to  promote  it;  I  think  itatgu- 
ment  enoueh  to  prove  against  you,  that  no  paniahaients 
are  fit ;  till  you  have  showed  some  othecs,  eiAeii  hj 
Bame,  or  such  marks  as  they  may  be  certainly  knevn 
by,  which  kre  fit  to  promote  the  true  religion?:  aad 
^therefore  nothing  you  have  said  there,  or  any  where  «iK| 
will  serve  to  show  that  *^  it  is  with  little  reaaon,  aayeu 
tell  me,  that  I  say,  that  if  your  Indirect  and  at  a^di- 
stance  serviceableness  may  authorize  the  magistrate,  to 
*use  force  in  religion,  all  the  cruelties  used  by  the  hea- 
thens against  Christians,  by  paphts  agaaast  ppotestsntSf 
4Kid  all  tlm  persecuting  ok  Christians  .tme  .amoogst 
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ftneAer,  ai«et  all  jtk^MAeJ*  To  which  ^ou  add, ''  N#t 
to  take  notice  at  present  how  oddly  it  sounds,  that 
tiiat  which  authoriaes  llie  m^strates  to  use  moderate 
penalties  to  promote  the  true  region,  should  justify  all 
the  cruelties  that  ever  w^re  U86d  to  promote  heatheniam 
or  popery." 

As  oddly  as  it  sounds  to  you,  it  will  be  evidmitiy  true, 
as  long:  as  that  which  authorines  one,  authwizes  all  ma* 
^trates  of  any  religion  which  they  believie  to  be  true, 
to  use  force  to  promote  it ;  and  as  long  as  you  cannot 
asrign  any  bomids  to  your  moderate  punishmefits*  short 
of  those  great  ones ;  which  you  therefore  are  not  able 
to  do,  because  your  principles,  whatever  yotir  words 
deny,  will  carry  you  to  those  decr€fes  of  severify,  which 
in  pr^esston  yoit  condemn :  and  this,  whatever  you  do, 
I  QMe  say  every  considering  reader  besides  you  will 
plainly  see*  So  that  this  imputation  is  net  so  unreason- 
able ;  «nce  it  is  evident,  that  you  must  either  renounce 
idl  punidimettts  whatsoever  in  reli^ouy  or  make  use  of 
Ihose  you;  condemn :  for  in  the  next  page  you  tellf  n^ 
^  Hiat  all  who  have  sufficient  means  of  instruetioh 
provided  for  them,  may  justly  be  punished  for  not 
being  <^  the  national  religion,  where  the  true  is  the 
miftional  rel^on ;  because  it  is  a  foul!)  in  all  such  not 
to  be  of  the  national  religion/'  In  Englaiid  then,  for 
example  not  to  be  of  thei  national  religion  is  a  faul^ 
waA  Br  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate.  The 
sH^gistnteV  to  cure  this  fituit,  lays,  on  those  whd  dissent, 
-  8>'iosrar'.di^fee  of  penaltiesr  a  fine  of  1</.' per  month; 
/IM&^rMitig  insuffifcient,  what  is  the  magistrate  to  do? 
-1£  ho. be^  obliged,  a&  yon  say,  to  amend  tms  fault  by  per 
'<iialties,'and  that  low  one  of  Id.  per  month  be  not  su£* 
!  tiekttt  to  procure  its  amendment,  is  he  not  to  increase 
Ake  penalty?  He  therefore  doubles  the  fine  to  8dL  per 
e  dtesth.  .This  too  proves  inelfectual,  and  therefore  it  is 
.  atcH:  for  the  same  reason  doubled,  till  it  come  to  1^.  5s. 
'IQl.  lOdL  1000/L  None  of  these  penalties  working, 
i«t  yet  by  being  constantly  levied,  leaving  the  delin* 
j^eiits  no  hB^r  able  to  pay}  imprisonment  and  other 
oarponi  punishments  follow-  to  enforce  an  obedience  } 
tiU  atiaat  this  gradual  increaae  of  peoaltaas  and  forpe, 
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hjgbept  49verities  ^gyunat  toope  who  stand  out  For.  Um 
iBii»jMrat^  who  is  obliged  to  cprr^t  this  vioe»  as  you 
csJTit;,  a|id  to. do  what  in  him  lies  to  cure  tfaia  ftuk^ 
WEhkb  opppfle^  their  f^lvatiqn;  and  who  (if  I  mistake 
notf  you  tell  us)  is  answerable  for  all  that  tuay  foUov 
^om  hift  Q0g)ectt  bad  tio  reason  to  raise  the  fioo  from 
}U/t:  tp  9d.  but  beeau9e  the  fir$t  wa9  inefft^ual :  and  if 
that  were  a  sufficient  reasc^  &r  rdiauw[  fiWi  the  first  to 
th<^  AMTQUd'  degree;,  why  is  it  upt  as  sumciwt  to  pmoeed 
Um^  the  Mepud  to  tibe  third,  and  ao  gradually  .op?  I 
would  &ui  have  any  one  show  me  wbere»  aud  upfp  whal 
Iprpund,  auch  a  gradual  iucrease  of  force  ciui  $t^  titt 
tf  pppap  tp  the  utmof»t  extremities.  Jf  therefpise  di^amtr 
iQg  frooi  the  chinch  of  England  bi^  a  fault  to  he  pur 
iii«)ied  ^y  the  magiatratie,  I  desire  you  to  tell  mef^heie 
he^flibaU  nold  hie  hand;  to  name  the  aprt  ox  degree  i^ 
puiusbfoeutf  beypud  which  he  ought  ppt  to  0p  ]|i  the 
fia«  9f  fpne»»  to  cure  them  of  that  Swlt,  and  bring  ^en 
|»  «pnfpriaity»  XiU  you  have  dpiie  thatt  you  might 
bave  apiured  that  par^rapb>  where  you  say*  ^^  Widi 
what  mgennity  \  dmw  ypu  in  to  coad^nu  fonee  w 
0^e^  only  beeauae.  you  acIwQwledge  the  iU  ^a«to 
^  prosecuting  men  with  fire  aiul  sword,  tw,  you  mi^ 
ioaxft  Ofi^ery  pmn  to  judge/'  And  I  leave  whom  voa 
!V^  tQ  judji^e,  whether  lirom  your  own  p^iQcipl^8  it  w» 
QOt'uqayoidably  follow^  that  if  you  condemn  JUi^^iper 
P^tiaPj  jrou  must  eoqdemn  all»  as  I  have  shown ;  if  you 
will  retain  any^  you  must  retain  all ;  you  mus^  eitber 
tal^e  or  leave  all  together*  For,  as  I  have  saids  v^ 
you  d^y  not,  ^'  Where  there  is  no  fault,  there,  no  pu- 
nishaatent  is  moderate ;''  so  I  add,  Where  then  is  a 
i^uU  ^  be  corrected  by  the  magiatmte's  ibree,  there  na 
db^^GNt  of  force»  which  is  ineffectual,  and  aot  auffipiflnt 
tp  ameod  it,  caa  be  immoderate »  ^q>eciaUy  if  it  he.a 
&ult  .of  great  moment  in  its  consequences,  as  c^rtsnly 
ikalL  mu6t  be,  which  draws  after  it  the  loss  of  men's 
Vernal,  happiness. 

You  wiijf  it  is  likely,  be  x^eady  to  say  here  again^  (£br 
p  good  eubterfuge  is  never. to  b«e  forswen).tfa#t  youex^ 
f»^t  ithe  ^'  dfisperately  perverse  and  oh^tinate^"    I  do* 
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dn  to  kBMr  lot  whtit  reason  yeu  exqept  them?  1%  i^ 
because  they  ceaae  to  be  faulty?  Next»  I  ask  yoii^wb^ 
are  in  your  sense  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinaf  e? 
Those  that  1^.  or  &^.  or  5L  or  100/.  or  po  ^ne  will  work 
nmm?  Those  who  can  bear  lo98  of  estate^  hut  not  loas 
or  liberty  ?  or  loss  of  liberty  pud  estate^  but  not  corpop 
ral  paiss  and  torments  ?  or  all  this,  but  n9%  loss  of  lile  p 
J?or.  to  these  degrees  do  m6n  differently  stand  put.  And 
since  there  Are  men  wrought  on  by  the  approaches  c^ 
jre.andiaggoSf  which  other  degrees  of  severity  ^fiuld 
not  |>*r evall  with)  where  will  you  bou^d  ypvr  dpfp^ 
ntely  pervense  and  obstinate?  The  king  of  f'rfuM^Q, 
thougisi  you  will  allow  him  not  to  hav0  tx^ih  of  hji^ 
side>  yet  when  he  came  to  dragopoingt  foi^nd  f^w  8p 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  as  not  tp  bje  wfoughft 
cm.  And  why  shmdd  truth,  wWqh  i»  your  ^injipp 
wants  foK^,  And  nothing  but  force,  to  h^p  it^  90^  hav^ 
tke  assistance  of  those  degrees  of  force*  wb^n  les^  vAl 
not.do  to  make  it  prevail,  whioh  ar^  abli^  ^p  bpng  Qiftp 
over  to  fake  fdigions>  yfi^ch  h»ye  PP  Ught  and  ^Irengt^ 
of  their  own  to  Mlp  them  ?  You  wUl  do  well  th§r*fQ?p 
to  consider  wliether  your  n^^HM^  of  si^veritiie^  in  wpp^ 
iion  to  the  moderate  puniahiuentf  ypu.  spe;i^  ^f*  ha^  OT 
cast  do  you  any  service^  whether  the  ^i^timt^  bfitfureep 
0ompeuine  and  cQBctiye  power,  be  ^f  any  iwe  pr  diflfef- 
-tece  at  all.  !For  you  deny  the  nf§m%txfLt^  to  hav^  ppwejr 
to  compel;  and  yoii  contend  for  his  u^e  of  hi^  OflactivP 
powei ;  which  wiU  then  he  a  gpod  diftWctioAi  Fh#P 
you  can  find  a  way  to  me  coartiye,  or*  w^i^h  Wl  ithiP 
isatne,  compelling  power,  without  copiputeiop.  J  ^- 
site  you  also  to  consider^  if  in  matters  of  r^l^gipq  ppf*. 
mshments  are  to  be  employed,  because  they  piay  fee 
nseftd;  whether  you  can  stop  at  wy  degree  1^  is  i^ 
i^fl^tual  to  the  end  which  you  prc^ose*  let  that  i^nd  h(& 
what  it  will.  If  it  be  barely  to  gain  a  hearings  99  if^ 
some  jdades  yoi)  seem  tp  eay ;  I  tjiink  for  that  /wall 
punishments  will  generally  nreyail,  and  you  do  w^U  to 
put  jdiat  And  moderate  penalties  toget^herf  If  ^  h^  to 
make  men  consider,  as  in  odier  phfes  ypu  ppeaki  ypp 
cannot  :tell  when  you  haye  obtained  thiat  epd^  Biiit  if 
your  end  be,  which  you  see^i  most  tp  ioffist  QSm  Ui  mkp 
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tnen  ecmsider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  till  they 
there  are  many  on  whom  all  your  moderate  penalties, 
all  under  those  severities  you  condemn,  are  too  weak 
to  prevail.  So  that  you  must  either^  confess,  not  con- 
sidering so  as  to  '*  embrace  the  true  religion,  i.e.  not 
tx>nsidering  as  one  ought,''  is  lio  fault  to  be  puni^ed 
byjtfae  coactive  force  of  the  magistrate ;  or  else  you  must 
.resume  those  severities  which  you  have  renounced; 
dioose  you  whether  of  the  two  you  please* 

Therefore  it  was  not  so  much  at  random  that  I  said, 
*^*  That  thither  at  last  persecution  must  come/'  In- 
deed, £rom  what  you  haa  said  of  falling  under  the  stroke 
of  the  swords  which  was  nothing  to  the  purpose;  I 
'added,  *<  That  if  by  that  you  meant  any  thing  to  the 
business  in  hand,  you  seem  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater 
punishments,  when  less  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  men 
to  be  convinced."  Which  hath  produced  this  warm 
reply  of  yours :  ••  And  will  you  ever  pretend  to  con- 
science  or  modesty  after  this  ?  For  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
what  words  could  1  have  used  more  express  or  effectual 
to  signify,  that  in  my  opinion  no  di^nters  from  the 
true  religion  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  sword,  but 
such  as  dioose  rather  to  rebel  against  the  magistrate, 
than  to  submit  to  lesser  penalties  ?  (For  how  any  should 
refiise  to  submit  to  liiose  penalties,  but  by  rebelling 
against  the  magbtrate,  I  suppose  you  will  not  under* 
take  to  tell  me.)  It  was  for  this  very  purpose  that  I 
used  those  wordi  to  prevent  cavils ;  (as  I  was  then  so 
simple  as  to  think  I  might :)  and  I  dare  appeal  to  any 
man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  whether 
they  are  capable  of  any  other  meaning.  And  yet  the 
very  thin^  which  I  so  plainly  disclaim  in  them  you  pre- 
tend (without  so  much  as  offering  to  show  how)  to  coU 
lect  from  them.  Thither,  you  say,  at  last,  viz.  to  the 
taking  away  men's  lives  for  the  saving  of  their  souls, 
persecution  must  come : .  as  you  fear,  notwithstanding 
my  talk  of  moderate  punishpients,  I  myself  intimate  in 
those  words :  and  if  I  mean  any  thing  in  them  to  the 
business  in  hand,  I  seem  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater 
punishments,  when  lesser  are  not  suffident  to  brii^ 
4neii  to  be  convinced.    Sir,  I  should  expect  fairer  deal- 
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ing  from  one  of  your  pagans  or  Mahometans^  *  But  I 
shall  only  add^  that  I  would  never  wish  that  any  maa 
who  has  undertaken  a  bad  cduse  should  mofe  plainly 
confess  it  than  by  ser\*it)g  it,  as  here  (and  not  hare  only) 
you  serve  yours."  Good  sir,  be  not  so  angry,  lest  to 
observing  men  you  increase  the  suspicion.  One  may> 
without  forfeiture  of  modesty  or  conscience,  fear  what 
men's  principles  threaten,  tm)ugh  their  words  disclaim 
it.  Non-conformity  to  the  national,  when  it  is  the  true 
religion,  as  in  England,  is  a  fault,  a  vice,  say  you^  to  be 
corrected  by  the  coactive  power  of  the  magistrates  If 
so,  and  force  be  the  proper  remedy,  he  itittst  iaorease 
it,  till  it  be  strong  enough  to  work  the  cure,  and  must 
not  neglect  his  duty ;  for  so  you  make  U^  when  he  hm 
force  enough  in  his  hand  to  make. this  remedy  more 
powerful.  For  wherever  force  is  proper  to  work  on 
men,  and  bring  them  to  a  compliance,  its  not  producing 
that  effect  can  only  be  imputed  to  its  being  too  little: 
and  if  so,  whither  at  last  must  it  come,  but  to  the  late 
methods  of  procuring  conformity,  and  as  his  most  Chri- 
stian majesty  called  it,  saving  of  sduls^  in  France,  or 
severities  like  them,  when  more  moderate  ones  caimot 
produce  it  ?  For  to  cbntinue  inefficacious  penalties,  ior 
sufficient  upon  trial  to  master  the  fault  they  are  applied 
to,  is  unjustifiable  cruelty ;  and  that  which  nobody  can 
have  a  right  to  use,  it  serving  only*to  disease  and  harm 
people,  without  amending  them :  for  vou  tell  ua,  they 
should  be  such  penalties  as  should  make'th^n  uneasy » 
He  that  should  vex  and  pain  a  sore  you  had,  with 
freouent  dressing  it  with  some  moderate,  painfhl,  but 
inemcaciouis  plaster,  that  promoted'  not  the  cture; 
would  justly  be  thought,  not  only  an  ignctnttit,  but  a 
dishonest  surgeon,  ff  you  are  in  the  stlrgeon^s  handSf 
and  bis  help  is  requisite,  and  the  cure  that  way  to  be 
wrought ;  corrosives  and  fire  are  the  most  merdfhl,  as 
well  as  only  justifiable  way  of  cure,  wiien  thecaae  needs 
them.  And  therefore  I  hope  I  may  still  pretend  to  mor 
desty  and  conscience,  though  I  should  have  thought  vou 
90  rational  a  man,  as  to  be  led  by  vour  own  prindples  j 
and  so  honest,  charitable,  and  zealous  for  the  salvation 
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of  men's  souls,  as  not  to  vex  and  disease  tbem  witti  in« 
^efficacious  retnedies  to  no  purpose,  and  let  them  'miss 
of  salvation,  for  want  of  more  vigorous  prosecutions. 
For  if  conformity  to  the  church  of  England  be  neces- 
teiy  to  salvation ;  for  else  what  necessity  can  you  pre- 
tend of  punishing  men  at  all  to  bring  them  to  it?  it  is 
cruelty  to  their  souls  (if  you  have  authority  for  any  such 
means)  to  use  some,  and  not  to  use  sufficient  force  to 
bring  them  to  conform.  And  I  dare  say  you  are  satis- 
fied, that  the  French  discipline  of  dragooning  would 
have  made  msmy  in  England  conformists,  whom  ycmr 
lower  penalties  will  not  prevail  on  to  be  so. 

But  to  inform  you  that  my  apprehensions  were  not  so 
Wholly  out  of  the  way,  I  beseech  you  to  read  here  what 
you  have  writ  in  these  words :  ^  For  how  confidently 
tioever  you  tell  me  here,  that  it  is  more  than  I  can  say 
for  Udy  politicial  punishments^  thdt  they  were  ever  use- 
ful for  the  promoting  true  religion }  I  appeal  to  all 
^ob^etving  persons,  whether  wherever  true  religion  or 
^uitd  Cbristiaiiifcy  has  been  nationally  received  and 
established  by  moderate  pensil  laws,  it  has  not  always 
lost  ground  by  the  rela:xation  of  tlK)se  lavrs :  whether 
if6ctii  and  h^rcfsies,  (even  the  wildest  and  nlost  absurd) 
fetnd  even  Epicurism  and  atheism,  have  not  continually 
Chinreupon  spread  themselves ;  and  whether  the  venr 
Kpirit  and  lire  of  Christianity  has  not  sensiMy  decayed^ 
iis  Well  as  the  number  of  sound  professors  of  it  been 
daily  leslidned  upou  it :  ttot  to  speak  of  what  at  this 
^be  6^t  eyes  cannot  but  see,  for  fear  of  giving  ofifence; 
though  I  hope  it  will  be  none  to  any,  that  have  a  jost 
fcbi}c«nl  Ibr  tittth  atid  piety,  to  take  notke  ilf  the  books 
And  ^^ampbtotii  which  now  fly  so  thidt  about  this  king^ 
doiifi,  manifestly  tending  to  the  multiplying  of  sects 
IMd  divisions,  and  even  to  the  promoting  of  sdeptidsm 
ffl  religion  among  us/'  Here  you  bemoan  the  decay* 
iug  state  of  religion  amongst  us  at  present,  by  reason 
of  faking  off  the  penalties  from  protestant  dissenters  r 
kbd  I  beseech  you  what  penalties  were  they  ?  Such 
fvhereby  many  have  been  ruined  in  their  fortunes; 
toch  whereby  many  have  lost  theit  liberties,  and  some 
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their  Uv^  in  ptiBdm ;  Mich'  dd  tiaVe  semt^finfto  into  ba^ 
Itishment,  strijpped  of  all  they  had.    These  were  the. 
penat  laws  by  which  the  national  reHgioti  was  estft^ 
blished  in  England ;  and  these  you  call  tnbderate :  fat 
U  sayi  ^*  Wherever  true  religion  or  sound  Christianity 
aft  been  nationally  i^eceived  and  eiitablished  by  mty* 
derate  penal  laWiB  )'*  add  I  hope  yoii  do  not  herfe  ex^ 
dude  England  from  having  its  religion  so  established 
by  law^  which  we  so  often  hear  of;  or  if  to  serve  th^ 
present  oocasioti  you  should^  would  you  also  d^ny,  thttt 
HI  the  following  words  you  speak  of  the  present  relaxa- 
tion in  England?  where  after  your  appeal  to  all  ob^ 
derving  people  for  the  dismal  tonsequetaces^  which  yoil 
suppose  to  have  every  where  followed  from  such  re. 
taxations,  you  odd  thes^  pathelieal  words^  ^  Not  to 
sjpe^  of  what  at  this  time  our  eyefa  cannot  h^t  see>  tat 
fear  of  giving  offence  i*^  so  heavy  does  the  present  re*. 
taxation  sit  on  your  mind ;  which  since  it  is  of  penid 
laws  you  call  moderate  I  shall  show  you  what  they  asf d 
•    In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  thete  wa^  a  pe^- 
balty  of  ISm  a  Sunday  and  holiday  laid  upon  every  on^ 
Who  6ame  not  to  the  common  jirayer  then  estabfishekl» 
Thi6  penalty  of  1^«  a  time  not  prevailing,  a^  was  d^ 
%ired,  in  the  tweuty^hird  year  of  her  reigii  was  in- 
creased to  SO/,  a  mouthy  and  iinprisc^nment  for  no» 
^yn&etit  within  three  ttaonths  after  judgment  ^ve^. 
In  the  twefity^ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  tq  draw  thisj^ 
blosery  and  make  it  mcnre  forcible,  it  Was  enacted,  Tnat 
whoever  upon  one  conviction  did  not  eontit^ue  to  pay 
ton  the  SOi^  per  month,  without  any  othe^  conviction 
tor  pttoceedihgs  ^inst  him  till  he  submitted  stod  CMf- 
formed,  should  forfeit  aU  his  goods,  and  two^thirdi  tof 
Ida  land  for  hift  life«    But  thi»  being  not  yet  thought 
Sufficient,  it  was  in  the  >  thirty-fifth  year  of  that  queeA 
-CiHnpleted,  and  the  moderate  penal  laws,  upon  whidi 
Dur  national  religion  was  established,  and  whose  relaxa^ 
tioQ  you  cannot  bear,  but  from  thence  date  the  decay 
of  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  Christianity,  were  brougfit 
jo  perfection.    For  then  going  to  convinticlea,  or  a 
nonth's  absence  from  church,  was  to  be  punished  witli 
imprisonment,  till  the  offender  conformed ;  and  if  he 
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conformed  not  wijthia  three  monthSt  then  h$  w^.  to.db* 
jure  the  realm,  itnd  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  cljattelsfpr 
ever,  and  his  lands  and  tenements  during  his  life :  and 
if  he  would  not  abjure,  or,  abjuring,  did  not  depait  t^e 
realm  within  a  time  prefixed,  or  returned  again,  he  was 
to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  And  thus  your  moderate 
penal  laws  stood  for  the  established  religion,  till  their 
perialties  were,  in  respect  of  pro testant.  dissenters,  lately, 
taken  off.  And  now  let  the  reader  judgQ  whether  your .. 
pretence  to  moderate  punishment^,  or  .my  suspicion  of 
what  a  man  of  your  principles  might,  have  in  store  for 
dissenter;,  have  more  of  modesty,  or  conscience,  in  itj 
since  you  openly  declare  your  regret  for  the  taking  aw^y 
such  an  establishment,  as  by  the  gradual  in.ci:ease  of  jte- 
nalties  reached  men's  estates,  liberties,  and  lives ;  and 
which  you  must  be  presumed  to  allow  and  approve  of, 
till  you  tell  us  pjainty,  where,  according  to. your  mea- 
sures, those  penalties  should,  or,  according  to  your 
principles,  they  could,.have  stopped. 
.  You  tell  us.  That  where  this  only  true  religion,  viz, 
of  the  church  of  England,  is  received,  othpr  religious, 
ought  **  to  be  discouraged  in  some  n^easure/'  A  piretty 
expression  for  undoing,  imprisonment,  banishment ;  for 
those  have  been  some  of  the  discouragements  given  to 
dissenters  here  in  England.  You  will  again,  no  doubt, 
cry  aloud,  that  you  tell  me  you  condemn  these  as  muiqh 
as  I  do.  If  you,  heartily  condemn  jthem,  I  wonder  ypu 
should  say  so  little  to  discourage  theni ;  I  wonder  you 
are  so  silent  in  representing  tp  the  magistrate  the  un- 
lawfulness  and  danger  of  using,  then),  .in  a  discourse 
where  you  are  treating  of  the  magistrate's  power  an4 
duty  in  matters  of  religion;  especially  this  bei^jg/tbe 
side  on  which,,  as  far  as  we  may  guess  by  expc^rience, 
their  prudence  is  aptest  to  err :  but  your  nsodiesty,  you 
know,  leaves  all  to  the  magistrate's  prudence  and  .ex<- 
perience  on  that  side,  though  you  over  and  over  again 
encourage  them  not  to  neglect  their  duty  in  the  use  of 
force,  to  which  you  set  no  bounds. 

You  tell  us,  **  Certainly  no  man.  doubts  but  the 
prudence  and  experience  of  governors  and  law-givers 
enables  them  to  use  and  apply  it,''  viz.  your  rule  for 
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flie'  oaieftsure  of  punishments,  which  I  have  showed  to 
be  no  rule  at  all:  '*  And  to  judge  more  exactly  what 
penalties  do  agree  with  it;  and  therefore  you  must 
be  excused  if  you  do  not  take  upon  you  to  teach 
them  what  it  becomes  you  rather  to  learn  from  them/' 
If  your  modesty  be  such,  and  you  then  did  what  be- 
came you,  you  could  not  but  learn  from  your  governors 
«nd  law^givers,  and  so  be  satisfied  till  within  this^year 
or  two,  that  those  penalties  which  they  measured  out 
for  the  establishment  of  the  true  religion,  though  they 
reached  to  men's  estates,  liberties,  and  lives,  were  such 
as  were  fit.  But  what  you  have  learned  of  your  law« 
makers  and  governors  since  the  relaxation,  or  What 
opdnion  you  have  of  their  experience  and  prudence 
now,  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  .    . 

Perhaps  you  will  say  again,  that  you  have  in  express 
words  declared  against  *'  fire  and  sword,  loss  of  estate^ 
maiming  with  corporal  punishments,  starving  and 
tormenting  in  noisome  prisons;"  and  one  cannot 
either  in  modesty  or  conscience  disbelieve  you :  yet  in 
the  same  letter  you  with  sorrow  and  regret  speak  of  the 
relaxation  of  such  penalties  laid  on  nonconformity,  by 
which  men  have  lost  their  estates,  liberties,  and  lives 
too,  jn  noisome  prisons,  and  in  this  too  must  we  not 
believe  you  ?  I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  who  read 
that  passage  ofyours^  so  feelingly  it  is. penned,  who 
want  modesty  or  conscience  to  believe  you  therein  to 
be  in  earnest;  and  the  rather,  because  what  drops 
from  men  by  chance,  when  they  are  not  upon  their 
guard,  is  always  thought  the  best  interpretation  of 
their  thoughts. 

You  name  ''loss  of  estate,  of  liberty,  and  torment-t 
ing,  which  is  corporal  punishment,  as  if  you  were 
against  them  :'*  certainly  you  know  what  you  meant 
by  these  words,  when  you  said, you  condemned  them; 
was  it  any  degree  of  los^  of  liberty  or  estate,  any  degree 
of  corporal  punishment  that  you  condemned,  or  only 
the  utmost,  or  some  degree  between  these?  unless,  you 
had  then  some  meaning,  and  unless  you  please  to  tell 
US,  what  that  meaning  was;  where  it  is,  that  in  your 
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opimon,  the  magistrate  ought  to  stop ;  who  caa  believe 
you  are  in  earnest  ?  This  I  think  you  may  and  ought 
to  do  for  our  information  in  your  system,  without  any 
apprehension  that  governors  and  law-givers  will  deem 
tnemselves  much  taught  by  you,  which  your  modcs^ 
makes  you  so  cautious  of.  Whilst  you  renise  to  do  this, 
and  keep  yourself  under  the  mask  of  moderate,  con- 
venient, and  sufficient  force  and  penalties»  and  other 
such-like  uncertain  and  undetermined  punishments,  I 
think  a  conscientious  and  sober  dissenter  might  expect 
fairer  dealing  from  one  of  my  pagans  or  Mahometans^ 
as  you  please  to  call  them,  than  from  one,  who  so  pro- 
fesses moderation,  that  what  degrees  of  force,  what 
kind  of  punishments  will  satisfy  him,  he  either  knows 
not,  or  will  not  declare.  For  your  moderate  and  con- 
venient may,  when  you  come  to  interpret  them,  signify 
what  punishments  you  please :  for  the  cure  being  to  be 
wrought  by  force,  that  will  be  convenient,'  which  the 
stubbornness  of  the  evil  reauires ;  and  that  moderatCi 
which  is  but  enough  to  work  the  cure.  And  therefore 
I  shall  return  your  own  compliment :  **  That  I  would 
never  wish  that  any  man  who  h^  undertaken  a  bad 
cause,  should  more  plainly  confess  it  than  by  serving 
it,  as  here  (and  not  here  only)  you  serve  yours."  I 
should  beg  your  pardon  for  this  sort  of  language,  were 
it  not  your  own.  And  what  right  vou  have  to  it,  the 
skill  you  show  in  the  management  of  general  and  doubt- 
ful words  and  expressions,  of  uncertain  and  undeter- 
mined signification,  will,  I  doubt  not,  abundantly  con- 
vince the  reader.  An  instance  we  have  in  the  argu- 
ment before  us ;  for  I  appeal  to  any  sober  man,  who 
shall  carefully  read  what  vou  write,  where  you  pretend 
to  tell  the  world  plainly  and  directly  what  punish- 
ments are  to  be  used  by  your  scheme,  whether,  after 
having  weighed  all  you  say  concerning  that  matter,  he 
can  tell  what  a  nonconformist  is  to  exnect  from  yot^ 
or  find  any  thing  but  such  acuteness  and  strength  as  lie 
m  the  uncertainty  and  reserve  of  your  way  of  talking ; 
which  whether  it  be  any  way  suited  to  your  modesty 
and  conscience,  where  you  have  undertaken  to  tdl  us 
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what  the  punishments  are,  whereby  you  would  have 
men  brought  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  I  leave  you 
to  consider. 

If  having  said,  ••  Whether  true  religion  or  sound 
Christianity  has  been  nationally  received  and  estab- 
lished by  moderate  penal  laws;**  you  shall  for  your 
defence  of  the  establishment  of  the  religion  in  England 
by  law,  say,  which  is  all  is  left  you  to  say,  that  though 
^ttch  severe  laws  were  made,  yet  it  was  only  by  the 
execution  of  moderate  penal  laws,  that  it  was  estab- 
lished and  supported :  but  that  those  severe  laws  that 
touched  men's  estates,  liberties,  and  lives,  were  never 
put  in  execution.  Why  then  do  you  so  seriously  bemoan 
the  loss  of  them?  But  I  advise  you  not  to  make  use  of 
that  plea,  for  there  are  examples  in  the  memory  of 
•hundreds  now  living,  of  every  one  of  those  laws  of 
•queen  Elizabeth  being  put  in  execution ;  and  pray  re- 
TOember,  if  by  denying  it  you  require  this  truth  to  be 
made  good,  it  is  you  that  force  the  publishing  of  a 
<:atalogue  of  men  that  have  lost  their  estates,  liberties, 
:and  lives  in  prison,  which  it  would  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  religion  established  by  law,  should 
be  forgotten. 

But  to  conclude  this  great  accusation  of  yours:  if 
you  were  not  conscious  to  yourself  of  some  tendency 
that  way,  why  such  an  outcry  ?  Why  were  modesty  and 
conscience  called  in  Question  ?  Why  was  it  less  fair 
dealing  than  you  could  have  expected  from  a  pagan  or 
Mdiometan,  for  me  to  say,  if  in  those  words  **  you 
memt  any  thing  to  the  business  in  hand,  you  seemed 
to  have  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments?'*  Your 
business  there  being  to  prove,  that  there  was  a  power 
vested  in  the  magistrate-  to  use  force  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion,  what  could  be  more  beside  the  business  in  hand, 
than  to  tell  us,  as  you  interpret  your  meaning  here, 
that  the  magistrate  had  a  power  to  use  force  against 
those  who  rebelled ;  for  whoever  denied  that,  whether 
dissenters  or  not  dissenters  ?  where  was  it  questioned 
Hy  the  author  or  me,  that  "  whoever  rebelled,  were  to 
fell  under  the  stroke  of  the  magistrate's  sword  ?'*  And 
therefore,  without  breach  of  modesty  or  conscience,  I 
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might  say,  what  I  again  here  repeat,  ''That  if  in 
those  words  you  meant  any  thing  to  the  business 
in  hand,  you  seemed  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater 
punishments.'* 

One  thing  more  give  me  leave  to  add  in  defence  of 
my  modesty  and  conscience,  or  rather  to  justify  myself 
from  having  guessed  so  wholly  beside  the  matter,  if  I 
should  have  said,  which  I  did  not,  *'  that  I  feared  you 
had  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments/'  For  I  having 
brought  the  instances  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  to  show 
that  the  apostles  wanted  not  power  to  punish,  if  they 
found  it  necessary  to  use  it ;  you  infer,  that  therefbrt 
"punishment  may  be  sometimes  necessary/'    What 

1)unishments,  I  beseech  you,  for  theirs  cost  them  their 
ives?  He  that,  as  you  do,  concludes  from  thence^ 
that  therefore  *'  punishmenlts  may  be  sometimes  neces* 
sary,**  will  hardly  avoid,  whatever  he  says,  to  con- 
clude capital  punishments  necessary :  and  when  they 
are  necessarv,  it  is  you  know  the  magistrate's  duty  to 
use  them.  lou  see  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  go 
whither  their  principles  lead  them,  though  at  first  sigm 
perhaps  they  thougnt  it  too  far. 

If  to  avoid  this,  you  now  say  you  meant  it  of  thfc 
punishment  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  whom  I  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  place ;  I  think,  supposing  your- 
self to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  a  reserve  of  graiter 
punishments,  you  ought  in  prudence  to  have  said  so 
there.  Next  you  know  not  what  punishment  it  was  the 
incestuous  Corinthian  underwent;  but  it  being  ^for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,''  it  seems  to  be  no  verr 
light  one :  and  if  you  will  take  your  friend  St.  Austia  0 
word  for  it,  as  he  in  the  very  epistle  you  quote  tells  u% 
it  was  a  very  severe  one,  malcing  as  much  diffttence  be- 
tween it,  and  the  severities  men  usually  sufier  in  prison, 
as  there  is  between  the  cruelty  of  the  devil  and  that 
of  the  most  barbarous  jailor :  so  that  if  your  moderate 
punishments  will  reach  to  that  laid  on  the  incestaous 
Corinthian,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  we  may 
presume  them  to  be  what  other  people  call  severities. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  long  vow  Punishments  are  to  continue. 

• 

Th&  measure  of  punishments  being  to  be  estimated 
«8  well  by  the  lengtn  of  their  duration,  as  the  intense* 
ness  of  their  degrees,  it  is  fit  we  take  a  view  also  of 
your  scheme  in  this  part : 

^I  told  you,  that  moderate  punishments  that  ara 
eontiaued,  that  men  find  no  end  of,  know  no  way 
out  of,  sit  heavy,  and  become  immoderately  uneasy. 
Dissenters  you  would  have  punished,  to  make  them 
cofisider.  Your  penalties  have  had  the  effect  on  them 
you  intended;  tney  have  made  them  consider;  and 
&ey  hae  done  their  utmost  in  considering.  What 
now  must  be  done  with  them?  They  must  be 
punished  on,  for  they  are  still  dissenters.  If  it  were 
jQfit^  and  YOU  had  reason  at  first  to  punish  a  dissenter^ 
to  make  him  consider,  when  you  aid  not  know  but 
that  he  had  considered  already ;  it  is  as  j  ust,  and  you 
have  as  much  reason  to  punish  him  on,  even  when  he 
has  performed  what  your  punishment  was  designed 
for,  and  has  considered,  but  yet  remains  a  dissenter. 
For  I  may  justly  suppose,  and  you  must  grant,  that  a 
laan  may  remain  a  dissenter  after  all  the  consideration 
your  moderate  penalties  can  bring  him  to:  wheu  we 
see.  great  punishments,  even  those  severities  you 
disown  as  too  great,  are  not  able  to  make  men  con-> 
sider  so  far  as  to  be  convinced,  and  brought  over  to 
the  national  church.  If  your  punishments  may  not 
be  inflicted  on  men,  to  make  them  consider,  who 
have  or  may  have  considered  already,  for  aught  you 
know ;  then  dissenters  are  never  to  be  once  punished, 
Qo  more  than  any  other  sort  of  men.  If  dissenters  ^ 
are  to  he  punished,  to  make  them  consider,  whether  * 
tbey  have  considered  or  no ;  then  their  punishmenti^ 
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though  they  do  consider,  must  never  cease  as  long'  n 
they  are  dissenters;  which  whether  it  be  to  punish 
them  only  to  bring  them  to  consider,  let  all  mea 
judge.  This  I  am  sure ;  punishments  in  your  me- 
thod must  either  never  begin  upon  dissenters,  or 
never  cease.  And  so  pretend  moderation  if  you 
please,  the  punishments  which  your  method  requires, 
must  be  either  very  immoderate,  or  none  at  all*'' 
But  to  this  you  say  nothing,  only  for  the  adjusting  of 
the  length  of  your  punishments,  and  therein  vindicating 
the  consistency  and  practicableness  of  your  scheme,  yoa 
tell  us,  ^^  that  as  long  as  men  reject  the  true  reU^cov 
duly  proposed  to  them,  so  long  they  offend  and  de* 
serve  punishment,  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  that  so 
long  toey  should  be  left  liable  to  it."  You  promised 
to  answer  to  this  question,  amongst  others,  '^  plainly 
and  directly .''  The  question  is,  how  long  th^  are 
to  be  punished  ?  And  your  answer  is,  *'  It  is  but  josfe 
that  BO  long  they  should  be  liable  to  punidimenk.'* 
This  extraordinary  caution  in  speaking  out,  if  it  vf&B 
not  very  natural  to  you,  would  be  apt  to  make  one  sus* 
pect  it  was  accommodated  more  to  some  difficulties  of 
your  scheme,  than  to  your  promise  of  answering  plainly 
and  directly  j  or  possibly  you  thought  it  would  not  agree 
to  that  character  of  moderation  you  assume,  to  own, 
that  all  the  penal  laws  which  were  lately  here  in  forcei 
and  whose  relaxation  you  bemoan,  should  be  constantly 
put  in  execution.  But  your  moderation  in  this  point 
comes  too  late,  For  as  your  charity,  as  you  tell  us  in 
the  next  paragraph,  *'  requires  that  they  be  kept  subject 
to  penalties ;''  so  the  watchful  charity  of  others  in  this 
age  hath  found  out  ways  to  encourage  informers,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  magistrate's  moderation  to  stop  ihe 
execution  of  the  law  against  dissenters,  if  be  should  be 
inclined  to  it.  ' 

We  will  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  penai 
laws  be  made  concerning  religion,  (for  mofe  ;8eai 
usually  animates  them  than  others)  they  will  be  put  in 
execution :  and  indeed  I  have  heard  it  argued  to  be 
very  absurd  to  make  or  continue  laws,  that  are  aot  con- 
stantly put  in  execution.    And  now  to  show  you  how 
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neH  your  p.^wer  consists  with  other  parts  of  youii 
acheoie,  I  shall  need  only  to  mind  you,  that  if  mm 
fliii3t  be  punished  as  long  as  they  reject  the  true  religion ; 
those  who  punish  theiil  must  be  judges  what  is  the  true 
adigion.  But  this  objection,  with  some  others,  to 
which  tliis  part  of  your  answer  is  obnoxious,  havii^ 
l^en  made  to  you  more  at  large  elsewhere,  I  shall  here 
oixiit,  and  proceed  to  other  parts  of  your  answer. 

You  begin  with  your  reason  for  the  answer  you  after« 
wards  give  us  in  the  words  I  last  quoted :  your  reason 
nins  thus :  ''For  certainly  nothing  is>more  reasonable 
tiiau  that  men  should  be  subject  to  punishment  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  oflfend.  And  as  long  as  men  reject 
ttie  true  religion,  tendered  them  with  sufficient  evidence 
0f  the  truth  of  it,  so  long  it  is  certain  they  offend/'  It 
»  certainly  very  reasonable,  that  men  should  be  subject 
to  ipunishment  from  those  they  offend  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  offend :  but  it  will  not  from  hence  follow, 
thai  those  who  offend  God,  are.always  subject  to  punish* 
moot  from  men.  For  if  they  be,  why  does  not  the 
magistrate  punish  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
imcbaritableness  ?  If  you  answer,  because  they  aj*e  not 
capable  of  judicial  proofs :  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  as 
easy  to  prove  a  man  guilty  of  envy,  hatred,  or  uncharit- 
$^Ueness,  as  it  is  to  prove  him  guilty  of ''  rejecting  the 
true  religion  tendered  him  with  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  {it"  But  if  it  be  his  duty  to  punish  all 
ofiences  against  God ;  why  does  the  magistrate  never 
panish.  lying,  which  is  an  offence  against  God,  and  is 
an  offisnce  capable  of  being  judicially  proved?  It  i^ 
plain  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  sense  of  all  mankind, 
thatit  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  punish  all  offences 
against  God ;  and  where  it  is  not  his  duty  to  use  force, 
you  will  grant  the  magistrate  is  not  to  use  it  in  matters 
of  religion ;  because  where  it  is  necessary,  it  is  his  duty 
to  use  it ;  but  where  it  is  not  necessary,  you  yourself 
jsay,  it  is  not  lawful.  It  would  be  convenient  therefore 
£ot  you  to  reform  your  proposition  from  that  loose 
geserality  it  now  is  in,  and  then  prove  it,  before.it 
4ao  be  allowed  you  to  be  to  your  purpose  i  though  it  b^ 
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ever  so  true,  that  "  you  know  not  a  gt^eatei^  cringe  b  tftail 
can  be  guilty  of,  than  rejecting  the  true  religion/^ 

You  so  on  with  your  proof,  that  8o  long  as  men 
reject  the  true  reh'gion,  &c.  so  long  they  oi^d,  and 
consequently  may  justly  be  punished:  "  Because,  Ray 
you,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 'innocently  to  reject 
the  true  religion  so  tendered  to  him.  For  whoever 
rejects  that  religion  so  tendered  does  either  apjire^ 
hend  and  perceive  the  truth  of  it,  or  he  does  noL  If 
he  doesi  I  Know  not  what  greater  crime  any  man  Caii 
be  guilty  of.  If  he  does  not  perceive  the  truth  of  it, 
there  is  no  account  to  be  given  of  that,  but  eidier 
that  he  shuts  his  eyes  against  the  evidence  which  is 
offered  him,  and  will  not  at  all  con^derit;  or  that 
he  does  not  consider  it  as  he  ought,  viz*  with  &kdbt 
care  as  is  requisite,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  ta  lettn 
the  truth ;  either  of  which  does  manifestly  involve 
him  in  guilt.  To  say  here  that  a  man  who  has  the 
true  religion  proposed  to  him,  with  sufficient  ^vi^tebctf 
of  its  truth,  may  consider  it  as  he  ought,'*  or  do- his 
utmost  in  considering,  ^'and  yet  not  perceive  the  tmth 
of  it;  is  neither  more  nor  legs,  ttiim  to  say,  that 
sufficient  evidence  is  not  sufficient  evidence*  Fov 
what  does  any  man  mean  by  sufficient  evidence,  'but 
such  as  will  (iertainly  win  assent  wherever  it  is  duly 
considered  ?*- 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  here  to  ^xamkie  wfaetf 
requisite  care,  duly  considered,  and  such  other  WKnrds, 
which  bring  one  back  to  the  same  place  from  whence 
one  set  out,  are  oast  up,  whether  all  this  fineMasoftiiif 
will  amount  to  any  thmg  but  begging  what  is  in  tiie 
question;  but  shall  only  tell  you,  that  what  you  say 
here  and  in  other  places  about  sufficient' evidence,  is 
built  upon  this,  that  the  evidence  wherewith  a  mail 
proposes  the  true  religion,  he  may  know  to  be  such,  as 
will  not  fail  to  gain  the  assent  of  whosoever  does  what 
lies  in  him  in  considering  it.  This  is  the  supposition^ 
without  which  all  your  talk  of  sufficient  evidence*  wilt 
do  you  no  service,  try  it  where  you  will.  But  it  is  a 
supposition  that  is  far  enough  from  canytng  with  <il 
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sufficient  evidence  to  make  it  be  admitted  without 
proof. 

Whatever  gains  any  man's  assent,  one  may  be  sura 
had  sufficient  evidence  in  respect  of  that  man:  but  that 
is  far  enough  from  proving  it  evidence  sufficient  to  pre- 
vail on  another,  let  nim  consider  it  as  long  and  as  much 
as  he  can.  The  tempers  of  men's  minds  ^  the  principles 
settled  there  by  time  and  education,  beyond  the  powet 
of  the  man  himself  to  alter  them ;  the  different  capaci« 
ties  of  men's  understandings,  and  the  strange  ideas  they 
kre  often  filled  with }  are  so  various  and  uncertain,  that 
le  is  impossible  to  find  that  evidence,  especially  in  diings 
c^a  mixed  disquisition,  depending  on  so  long  a  train  of 
con^quenoes,  as  some  points'  of  the  true  religion  may^ 
which  one  can  confidently  say  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
men.  It  is  demonstration  that  31876  is  the  product  of 
M67172  divided  by  S97)  and  vet  I  challenge  you  to  find 
one  man  of  3  thousand^  to  whom  you  can  tender  thitf 
proposition  with  demonstrative  or  sufficient  evidence  to 
Gonvioce  him  of  the  truth  of  it  in  a  dark  room ;  of 
ever  to  make  this  evidence  appear  to  a  man,  that  csh-^ 
Bot  write  and  read,  so  as  to  make  him  embrace  it  as  a 
truth,  if  another,  whom  he  hath  more  confidence  in^ 
teHs  him  it  is  not  to.  All  the  demonstrative  evideneei 
the  thiiig  has,  all  the  tender  you  can  make  of  it,  all  thd 
eonsideratioD  he  can  employ  about  iU  will  never  be  abl^ 
in  discover  to  him  that  evidence  which  shall  convince 
liim  it  is  true,  unless  you  will  at  threescore  and 
ten,  for  that  may  be  the  case,  have  him  negledt  his 
calling,  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  write,  and  read; 
and  cast  accounts,  which  he  may  never  be  able  to 
attain  to. 

You  speak  more  than  onc^  of  men's  being  brought  to 
lay  aside  their  prejudices  to  make  them  consider  as  they 
ought,  and  judge  right  of  matters  in  religion;  and  I 
grant  without  doing  so  the^  cannot :  but  it  is  impossible 
ior  force  to  make  them  do  it,  unless  it  could  show  them} 
wiiidiare  prejudices  in  their  minds,  and . distinguish 
them  from  the  truths  there.  Who  is  there  almost  that 
has  not  prejudices,  that  he  does  not  know  to  be  so ;  and 
what  can  force  do  in  that  case  ?  It  can  no  more  remov^ 
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them,  to  make  wqiy  for  truth,  than  it  can  remove 
truth  to  make  way  for  another ;  or  rather  remove  an 
established  truth,  or  that  which  is  looked  on  as  an 
unquestionable  principle^  (for  so  are  often  men^s  pre» 
judices)  to  make  way  for  a  truth  not  yet  known,  nor 
appearing  to  be  one.  It  is  not  every  one  knows,  or. 
can  bring  himself  to  Des  Cartes's  way  of  doubting,  and 
etrip  his  thoughts  of  all  opinions,  till  he  brings  them  to 
self-evident  principles,  and  then  upon  them  builds  ail 
his  future  tenets. 

Do  not  think  all  the  world,  who  are  not  of  yomr 
church,  abandon  themselves  to  an  utter  carelessness  of 
their  future  state*  You  cannot  but  allow  there  .are 
many  Turks  who  sincerely  seek  truth,  to  whom  yet  you 
could  never  bring  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  they  looked 
on  it  as  a  principle  not  to  be  questioned,  that  the  Koran 
was  of  divine  revelation.  This  possibly  you  will  tell 
me  is  a  prejudice,  and  so  it  is.;  but  yet  if  this  man 
shall  tell  you  it  is  no  more  a  prejudice  in  him,  than 
it  is  a  prejudice  in  any  one  amongst  Christians,  who 
having  not  examined  it,  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestion- 
able principle  of  his  religion,  that  the  Scripture  is  the 
word  of  God ;  what  will  you  answer  to  him  ?  And  yet 
it  would  shake  a  great  many  Christiansin  their  religion, 
if  they  should  lay  by  that  prejudice,  and  suspend  tbdr 
judgment  of  it,  until  they  had  made  it  out  to  them* 
selves  with  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  one  who  is 
not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it ;  and  it  .would  xeqinre 
more  time,  books,  languages,  learning,  and  skill,  Uian 
falls  to  most  men's  share  to  establish  them  therein ;  if 
you  will  not  allow  them,  in  this  so  distinguishing  and 
fundamental  a  point,  to  rely  on  the  learning,  know* 
ledge,  and  judgment  of  some  persons  wkom  they  liave 
in  reverence  or  admiration.  This  though  you  blame 
it  as  an  ill  way,  yet  you  can  allow  in  one  or  your  own 
religion,  even  to  that  degree,  that  he  may  be  ignorant 
of  we  grounds  of  his  religion.  And  why  then,  may 
you  not  allow  it  to  a  Turk,  not  as  a  good  way,  or 
as  having  led  him  to  the  truth;  but  ^s  a  way. as 
fit  for  .him,  as  for  one  of  your  church  to  acquiesce 
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m^'  and  as  fit*  to  exempt  him  from  ^onr  force,  as  to 
esempt  any  one  of  your  church  from  it  ? 

To  prevent  your  commenting  on  this,  in  which  yon 
have  snown  so  much  dexterity,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  for  ail  this  I  do  not  think  all  religions  equally  true 
or  equally  certain.  But  this  I  say,  is  impoasible  for 
you  or  me  or  any  man  to  know,  whether  another  has 
done  his  duty  in  examining  the  evidence  on  both  sides^ 
whea  he  embraces  that  side  of  the  auestion,  which  we 
perhaps  iq)on  other  views,  judge  false :  and  therefore 
we  can  have  no  right  to  punish  or  persecute  him  for  it^ 
In  this,  whether  and  how  far  any  one  is  faulty,  must 
be  left  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  great  and  righti 
eoos  Judffe  of  all  men,  who  knows  all  their  circum* 
stances,  sdl  the  powers  and  workings  of  their  minds  f 
where  it  is  they  sincerely  follow,  and  by  what  default 
they  at  any  time  miss  truth :  and  he,  we  are  sure,  will 
judge  uprightly* 

But  when  one  man  shall  think  himself  a  competent 
jad^,  that  the  true  religion  is  proposed  with  evidence 
jvfficient  for  another ;  and  thence  shall  take  upon  him 
to  punish  him  as  an  offender,  because  he  embraces  not, 

2>on  evidence  that  he  the  proposer  judges  sufficient, 
e  religion  ibat  he  judges  true ;  he  had  need  be  able 
to  look  into  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  know  their 
several  abilities ;  unless  he  will  make  his  own  under- 
standing  and  faculties  to  be  the  measure  of  those  of  all 
mankind ;  which  if  they  be  no  higher  elevated,  no 
lai^r  in  their  comprehension,  no  more  discerning  than 
those  of  4some  men,  he  will  not  only  be  unfit  to  be  a 
judge  in  that,  but  in  almost  any  case  whatsoever. 

But  since,  1.  You  make  it  a  condition  to  the  making 
a  man  an  offender  in  not  bein^  of  the  true  religion,  that 
it  has  been  tendered  him  witn  sufficient  evidence ;  2. 
Since  you  think  it  so  easy  for  men  to  determine  when 
the  true  religion  has  been  tendered  to  any  one  with  sufl 
ficient  evidence ;  and  3.  Since  you  pronounce  *'  it 
impiety  to  say  that  God  hath  not  furnished  mankind 
with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his  own 
honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls ;''  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you  a  jquestion  or  two.  1.  Can  any  one 
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be  saved  without  embraciiig  die  one  oAy  true r^igioD? 

2.  Were  any  of  the  Americans  of  that  one  <ml j  tfiie 
religion,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  amongst  them  P 

3.  Whether  any  of  the  Americans,  before  the  Chti^ 
stians  came  amongst  them,  had  ofiended  in  rgectingthe 
true  religion  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence  ?  ^^i^Mli 
jrou  have  thought  upon,  and  fairly  answered  these 
questions,  you  will  be  fitter  to  determine  how  cons* 
petent  a  judge  man  is,  what  is  sufficient  evideiu^ei 
who  do  ofiend  in  not  bemg  of  the  true  religion ;  and 
what  punishments  they  are  liable  to  fi)r  it. 

But  metiunks  here,  where  you  spend  almost  ^  whole 
page  upon  the  crime  of  rejecting  the  true  religion  duly 
tendered,  and  the  punishment  that  is  justly  due  to  it 
£rom  the  magistrate,you  forget  yourself,  and  the  fi:>uiids» 
tion  of  your  plea  for  force ;  which  is,  that  it  is  neces* 
sary ;  wfa^i  you  are  so  far  from  proving  it  to  be  so  in 
this  case  of  punishing  the  offence  of  r^cting  the  true 
Mligion,  that  in  this  very  page  you  distinguished  it  irom 
what  IS  necessary,  where  you  tell  us,  *'  your  design  docs, 
rather  oblige  you  to  consider :  how  long  men  mxf 
need  punisbment,  than  how  long  it  may  !be  just  to 
punish  them/^  So  that  though  they  ooNaid,  yet  if 
they  do  hot  need  punishment,  the  magistrate  canndt 
use  it,  if  yoa  ground,  as  you  say  you  do,  the  lawfulr 
ness  of  fierce  for  promoting  the  true  religion  upon  the 
necessity  of  iU  Nor  can  you  say  that  by  his  comniis» 
sion  from  the  law  of  nature  of  doing  good,  the  mar 
gistrate,  besides  reducing  his  wandering  subjects  out  of 
the  wrong  into  the  right  way,  is  appointed  dso  to  be 
the  avenger  of  God*s  wrath  on  unbdievers,  or  those, 
that  err  in  matters  of  religion.  This  at  least  you  thought 
not  fit  to  own  in  the  first  draught  of  your  scheme ;  fiv 
I  do  not  remember,  in  all  your  Argument  Considered, 
one  word  of  crime  or  punishment:  nay,  in  writing 
this  second  treatise,  you  were  so  shy  of  owning  any 
thing  of  punishment,  that  to  my  remembrance,  yon 
scrupulously  avoided  the  use  or  that  word,  till  yov 
came  to  this  place ;  and  always  where  the  repeating  my 
words  did  not  oblige  you  to  it,  carefully  used  the^term 
of  penalties '  fin*  it,  a&  any  one  niay  observe  who 
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the  pf  eecdit^  part  ^of  this  letjter  of  yoei^,  which  I  as* 
naw  ^xamiaiag.  And  you  were  so  nice  in  the  pointy 
that  three  or  four  leaves  backwards,  where  I  say,  By 
your  rule  dissenters  must  be  punished,  you  mend  it,  and 
say,  '*  or  if  I  please,  subjected  to  moderate  penalties/' 
Silt  here  when  the  inquiry,  hpw  long  fori^  was  to  b^ 
continued  on  men,  showea  the  absurdity  of  that  pre^ 
4«ice,  that  they  iwiere  to  be  punished  on  without  end» 
%o  msJce  them  consider ;  rather.than  part  with  vour  be^ 
loved  force,  you  open  the  matter  a  little  farther,  an4 
profess  directly  the  punishing  men  fot  their  religioiv 
for  though  you  do  all  you  can  to  cover  it  under  th^ 
name  of  rejecting  the  true  religion  duly  proposed ;  yet 
it  is  in  truth  no  iporo  but  being  of  a  religicm  different 
from  vours,  that  you  would  have  them  punished  for^: 
for  all  that  the  author  pleads  ibr,  and  you  can  oppose 
m  wiriting  against  him,  is  toleration  of  religion*  Youi: 
scheme  therefore  being  thus  mended,  your  hypothesis 
milar^d,  being  of  a  different  religion  from  the  national 
ifoimd  criminal,  and  punishments  found  justly  to  belong 
to  it ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  ^ood  time  your  piA- 
nishments  may  grow  too,  and  be  advanced  to  all  those 
degrees  you  in  the  beginning  condemned ;  when  having 
.considered  a  little  farther,  you  cannot  miss  finding 
4hat  the  obstinacy  of  the  criminals  does  not  lessen  their 
/Crime,  and  thereiore  justice  will  require  severer  execn- 
iUon  to  be  done  upon  them. 

;  But  you  tell  us  here,  '*  Because  your  design  doea 
father  oblige  you  to  consider  how  long  men  may  need 
ipunishment,  than  how  long  it  may  be  just  to  punisb 
them ;  therefore  you  shall  add,  that  as  long  as  me9 
jrefuse  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  so  long  penalti^ 
are  necessary  for  them  to  dispose  them  to  Qonsid^r 
,«nd  embrace  it :  and  that.thexefore,  as  justice  allows,  S9 
•charity  requires,  that  they  be  kept  subject  to  penalties 
till  they  embrace  the  true  religion."  Let  U9  therefore 
see  the  consistency  of  this  with  other  parts  Qf  your 
Jiypothesis,  and  examine  it  a  little  by  them- 

Your  doctrine  is,  that,  where  entreaties  and  admoiiir 
tions .  upon  trial  do  not  prevail,  punishments  are  to  be 
used ;  but  they  must  be  moderate.    Moderate  puniabr 
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inents  havte  been  tried,  and  they  prevail  not;  vAtki 
-now  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  not  greater  to  be  used  ?  No. 
For  what  reason  ?  Because  those  whom  moderate  pe- 
nalties will  not  prevail  on  being  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  remedies  are  not  to  be  provided  for  the 
incurable,  as  you  tell  us  in  the  page  immediately  pre* 
ceding. 

«  Moderate  punishments  have  been  tried  upon  a  man 
t>nce,  and  again,  and  a  third  time,  but  prevail  not  at 
«n,  make  no  impression ;  they  are  repeated  as  many 
times  more,  but  are  still  found  ineffectual :  pray  tell  mfe 
a  reason  why  such  a  man  is  concluded  so  desperately 
perverse  and  obstinate,  that  greater  degrees  will  notworK 
upon  him ;  but  yet  not  so  desperately  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate, but  that  the  same  degrees  repeated  may  work 
upon  him  ?  I  will  not  urge  here,  that  this  is  to  pretend 
to  know  the  just  degi*ee  of  punishment  that  will  or  will 
not  work  on  any  one ;  which  I  should  imagine  a  pretty 
intricate  business :  but  this  I  have  to  say,  that  if  you 
can  think  it  reasonable  and  useful  to  continue  a  man 
several  years,  nay  his  whole  life,  under  the  same  repeated 
punishments,  without  going  any  higher,  though  they 
work  not  at  all ;  because  it  is  possible  some  time  or  other 
they  may  work  on  him }  *why  is  it  not  as  reasonable  and 
useful,  I  am  sure  it  is  much  more  justifiable  and  cha- 
Titable,  to  leave  him  all  his  life  under  the  means,  which 
all  agree  God  has  appointed,  without  going  any  higher ; 
because  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  time  or  other 
preaching,  and  a  word  spoken  in  due  season,  may  work 
•upon  him  ?  For  why  you  should  despair  of  the  success 
of  preaching  and  persuasion  upon  a  fruitless  trial,  and 
thereupon  think  yourself  authorized  to  use  force ;  and 
yet  not  so  despair  of  the  success  of  moderate  force,  as 
afler  years  of  fruitless  trial  to  continue  it  on,  and  not 
to  proceed  to  higher  degrees  of  punishment ;  you  are 
concerned  for  the  vindication  ofyour  system  to  show  ft 
reason. 

I  mention  the  trial  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  to 
-show  the  unreasonablenessof  your  hypothesis,  supposing 
'such  a  trial  made :  not  that  in  yours,  or  the  common 
method,  there  is  or  can  be  a  fair  trial  made  what  preach- 
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iiig  ftnd  peisaa^on  can  do.  For  care  i»  taken  by  pu- 
nishments and  ill  treatment  to  indispose  and  turn  away 
men's  minds,  and  to  add  aversion  to  their  scruples ;  an 
excellent  way  to  soften  men's  inclinations,  and  temper  ^ 
them  for  the  impression  of  arguments  and  entreaties ; 
though  these  too  are  only  talked  of:  for  I  cannot  but 
wonder  to  iSnd  you  mention,  as  you  do,  giving  ear  to 
admonitions,  entreaties,  and  persuasions,  when  these 
are  seldom  if  e.ver  made  use  of,  but  in  places  where 
those  who  are  to  be  wrought  on  by  them  are  knowa 
to  be  out  of  hearing ;  nor  can  be  expected  to  come 
there,  till  by  such  means  they  have  been  wrought  on. 

It  is  not  without  reason  therefore  you  cannot  part 
with  your  penalties,  and  would  have  no  end  put  to 

}^our  punishments,  but  continue  them  on ;  since  ^ou 
eave  so  much  to  their  operation,  and  make  so  little 
use  of  other  means  to  work  upon  dissenters* 


CHAPTER  VL 


Of  the  End  for  which  Force  is  to  be  used. 

He  that  should  read  the  beginning  of  your  Argu- 
ment Considered,  would  think  it  in  earnest  to  be 
your  design  to  have  force  emjployed  to  make  men 
teriously  consider,  and  nothing  else ;  but  he  that  shall 
look  a  little  farther  into  it,  and  to  that  add  also  your 
defence  of  it,  will  find  by  the  variely  of  ends  you  de- 
sign your  force  for,  that  either  you  know  not  well  what 
you  woidd  have  it  for;  or  else,  whatever  it  was  you 
aimed  at,  you  called  it  still  by  that  name  which  best 
fitted  the  occasion,  and  would  serve  best  in  that  place 
to  recommend  the  use  of  it. 

•  You  ask  me,  **  Whether  the  mildness  and  gentleness 
of  the  Gospel  destroys  the  coactive  power  of  the  ma« 
gistrate?^'  I  answer,  as  you  supposed.  No:  upon 
which  you  infer,  **  Then  it  seems  tne  magistrate  may 
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jise  his  coactive  power»  without  offending  MiiMt  Ihe 

inildn^ss  and  gentleness  of  the  Gospel/'  Yes*  where 
he  has  commission  and  authority  to  use  it  '*  And  ju^ 
8dy  you,  it  will  consist  well  enough  with  the  mildness 
and  gentleness  of  the  Gospel  for  the  magistrate  to  use 
his  coactive  power  to  procure  them"  fl  suppose  you 
mean  the  ministers  ana  preachers  of  the  national  re-, 
ligion]  *'  a  hearing  where  their  prayers  and  entreaties 
will  not  do  it/'  No^  it  will  not  consist  with  the  gentle 
and  mild  method  of  the  Gospel^  unless  the  .Gospd 
has  directed  it,  or  sometliing;  else  to  supply  its  want« 
till  it  could  be  had*  As  for  miracles^  wnicn  you  pro- 
tend to  have  supplied  the  want  of  force  in  the  first  i^^ 
of  Christianity,  you  will  find  Uiat  considered  in  anouer 
place.  Butic  9i^f  show  me. a  country  where  the  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  national  and  true  religion  ^o  about 
with  prayers  and  entreatie?  to  procure  a  hearing,  and 
cannot  obtain  it ;  and  there  I  think  I  need  not  stand 
with  you  for  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  procure  it 
them ;  but  that  I  fear  will  not  serve  your  turn. 

To  show  the  inconsistency  and  impracticableness  of 
your  method,  I  had  said,  ^^  Let  us  now  see  to  what  end 
they  must  be  punished:  sometimes  it  is.  To  bring 
them  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which 
are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them:  of  what? 
That  it  is  not  easy  to  set  Grantham  steeple  upon 
Paul's  church  ?  Whatever  it  be  you  would  have  them 
convinced  of,  you  are  not  willing  to  tell  us  i  and  so 
it  may  be  any  thing.  Sometimes  it  is^  To  incHne 
them  to  lend  an  ear  to  those  who  tell  them  they  hav^ 
mistaken  their  way,  and  ofier  to  show  them  the  right* 
Which  is,  to  lend  an  ear  to  all  who  differ  from  them 
in  religion,  as  well  crafty  seducers  as  others^  Whe^ 
ther  this  be  for  the  procuring  the  salvation  of  t^eif 
souls,  the  end  for  which  you  say  this  force  is  to  be 
used,  judge  you.  But  this  I  am  sure,  whoever  willlenq 
an  ear  to  all  who  will  tell  them  they  are  out  of  thew;ay, 
will  not  have  much  time  for  any  other  business. 

*^  Sometimes  it  is.  To  recover  men  to  so  much 
sobriety  and  reflection,  as  seriously  to  put  the  question 
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to;  themselves,  whether  it  be  really  worth  their  while 
to  undergo  such  inconveniencies  for  adhering  to  a  re- 
ligion which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  false ; 
or  for  rejecting  another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which, 
for  aught  they  know,  may  be  true ;  till  they  have 
brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fair 
trial  there.  Which,  in  short,  amounts  to  thus  much, 
viz*  To  make  them  examine  whether  their  religion  be 
trile,  and  so  worth  the  holding,  under  those  penalties 
that  are  annexed  to  it.  Dissenters  are  indebted  to  you 
for  your  great  care  of  their  souls.  But,  what,  I  be- 
seech you,  shall  become  of  those  of  the  national 
chnrch  every  where,  which  make  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  who  have  no  such  punishments  to  make 
them  consider;  who  have  not  this  only  remedy  pro- 
vided for  them,  but  are  left  in  that  deplorable  con- 
dition you  mention,  of  being  suffered  quietly,  and 
wittiout  molestation,  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  their 
souls,  or  in  doing  of  it  to  follow  their  own  prejudices, 
humours,  or  some  crafly  seducers?  Need  not  those  of 
the  national  church,  as  well  as  others,  bring  their  re- 
ligion to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial 
there  ?  And  if  they  need  to  do  so,  as  they  must,  if  all 
naticmal  religions  cannot  be  supposed  true,  they  will 
always  need  that  which  you  say  is  the  only  means  to 
make  them  do  so^  So  that  if  you  are  sure,  as  you  tell 
us,  that  there  is  need  of  your  method,  I  am  sure  there 
is  as  much  need  of  it  in  national  churches  as  any  other. 
And  so,  for  aught  I  can  see,  you  must  either  punish 
them  or  let  others  alone ;  unless  you  think  it  reasonable 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  should  constantly 
be  without  that  sovereign  and  only  remedy,  which  they 
stand  in  need  of  equally  with  other  people. 

*<' Sometimes  the  end  for  which  men  must  be  pu- 
nished is,  to  dispose  them  to  submit  to  instruction,  and 
to  ^ve  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons  offered  for  the  en- 
lightening their  minds,  and  discovering  the  truth  to 
them.  I?  their  own  words  may  be  taken  for  it,  there 
are  as  few  dissenters  as  conformists,  in  any  country, 
who  will  not  profess  they  have  done,  and  do  this.  And 
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if  their  own  words  may  not  be  taken^  who,  I  pray, 
must  be  judge  ?  You  and  your  magistrates  ?  If  so^  then 
it  is  plain  you  punish  them  not  to  dispose  tbem  to  sub- 
mit to  instruction,  but  to  your  instruction;  not  to 
dispose  them  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reasons  offered 
for  the  enlightening  their  minds,  but  to  give  an 
obedient  hearing  to  your  reasons.  If  you  mean  this, 
it  had  been  fairer  and  shorter  to  have  spoken  out 
plainly,  than  thus  in  fair  words,  of  indefinite  significa- 
tion, to  say  that  which  amounts  to  nothing.  For  what 
sense  is  it  to  punish  a  man  to  dispose  him  to  submit  to 
instruction,  and  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reasons  offered 
for  the  enlightening  his  mind  and  discovering  truth  to 
him,  who  goes  two  or  three  times  a  week  several  miles 
on  purpose  to  do  it,  and  that  with  the  hazard  of  bis 
liberty  or  purse,  unless  you  mean  your  instructions, 
your  reasons,  your  truth  ?  Which  brings  us  but  back 
to  what  you  have  disclaimed,  plain  persecution  for 
differing  in  religion. 

"  Sometimes  this  is  to  be  done.  To  prevail  with  men 
to  weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially. 
Discountenance  and  punishment  put  into  one  scale, 
with  impunity  and  hopes  of  preferment  put  into  the 
other,  is  as  sure  a  way  to  make  a  man  weigh  impar- 
tially, as  it  would  be  for  a  prince  to  bribe  and  threaten 
a  judge  to  make  him  judge  uprightly. 

^*  Sometimes  it  is.  To  make  men  bethink  themselves, 
and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  foolish  humour,  or 
unreasonable  prejudice,  to  alienate  them  from  truth 
and  their  own  happiness.  Add  but  this,  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  any  humour  or  prejudice  or  their 
own,  or  other  men's,  and  I  grant  tne  end  is  good,  if 
you  can  find  the  means  to  procure  it.  But  why  it 
should  not  be  put  out  of  the  power  of  other  men's 
humour  or  prejudice,  as  well  as  their  own,  wants,  and 
will  always  want,  a  reason  to  prove.  Would  it  not,  I 
beseech  you,  to  an  indifferent  bystander,  appear  hu- 
mour or  prejudice,  or  something  as  bad,  to  see  men, 
who  profess  a  religion  revealed  from  heaven,  and  which 
they  own  contains  all  in  it  necessary  to  salvation,  ex* 
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dude  men  from  their  communion,  and  persecute  them 
with  the  penalties  of  the  civil  law,  for  not  joining  in  the 
use  of  ceremonies,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
that  revealed  religion  ?  Would  it  not  appear  humour  or 

Erejudice^  or  some  such  thing,  to  a  sober,  impartial 
eathen,  to  see  Christians  exclude  and  persecute  one  of 
the  same  faith,  for  things  which  they  themselves  confess 
to  be  indi£rerent,and  not  worth  the  contending  for  ?  Pre- 
judice, humour,  passion,  lusts,  impressions  ofeducation, 
reverence  and  admiration  of  persons,  worldly  respects, 
love  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  like ;  to  which  you 
justly  impute  many  men's  taking  up  and  persisting  in 
their  religion,  are  indeed  good  words ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  side,  are  these  following,  truth,  the  right  way, 
enlightening,  reason,  sound  judgment ;  but  they  signify 
nothing  at  all  to  vour  purpose,  till  you  can  evidently 
and  unquestionablv  show  the  world,  that  the  latter, 
truth  and  the  right  way,  &c.  are  always,  and  in  all 
countries,  to  be  found  only  in  the  national  church ;  and 
the  former,  viz.  passion  and  prejudice,  &c.  only  amongst 
the  dissenters.     But  to  go  on : 

'^  Sometimes  it  is,  To  bring  men  to  take  such  care 
as  they  ought  of  their  salvation.  What  care  is  such 
as  men  ought  to  take,  whilst  they  are  out  of  your 
church,  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tell  me.  But  you  en- 
deavour to  explain  yourself  in  the  following  words : 
that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  neither 
of  any  other  person,  nor  yet  of  their  own  lusts  and. 
passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or  worship 
they  shall  embrace.  You  do  well  to  make  use  of  pu- 
nishment to  shut  passion  out  of  the  choice :  because 
you  know  fear  of  suffering  is  no  passion.  But  let  that 
pass.  You  would  have  men  punished,  to  bring  them 
to  take  such  care  of  their  salvation,  that  they  may  not 
blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other  person  to 
prescribe  to  them.  Are  you  sincere?  Are  you  in 
earnest  ?  Tell  me,  then,  truly :  did  the  magistrate  or 
the  national  church,  any  where,  or  yours  in  particul^^ 
ever  punish  any  man  to  bring  him  to  have  this  care, 
which,  you  say,  he  ought  to  take  of  his  salvation  ?  Did 
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you  evisr  punisB  any  man,  that  he  might  not  bUndly 
leave  it  to  the  choice  of  bis  parish  priest,  or  bishop,  or 
the  convocation,  what  faith  or  worship  he  should  em- 
brace ?  It  will  be  suspected  care  of  a  party,  or  any 
thing  else,  rather  than  care  of  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls ;  if,  having  found  out  so  useful,  so  necessary  a 
remedy,  the  only  method  there  is  room  lefk  for,  yen 
will  apply  it  but  partially,  and  make  trial  of  it  onlyon 
those  whom  you  have  truly  least  kindness  for.  This 
will  unavoidably  give  one  reason  to  imagine,  you  do 
not  think  so  well  of  your  remedy  as  you  pretend,  who 
are  so  sparing  of  it  to  your  friends,  but  are  very  free 
of  it  to  strangers,  who  in  other  things  are  used  very 
much  like  enemies.  But  your  remedy  is  like  the  belle- 
boraster  that  grew  in  the  woman's  garden,  for  the  core 
of  worms  in  her  neighbours'  children ;  for  truly  it 
wrought  too  roughly  to  give  it  to  any  of  her  own. 
Methinks  your  charity,  in  your  present  persecution,  is 
much-what  as  prudent,  as  justifiable,  as  that  good  wo- 
man's. I  hope  I  have  done  you  no  injury,  that  I  here 
suppose  you  of  the  church  of  England ;  if  I  have,  I 
beg  your  pardon.  It  is  no  ofience  of  malice,  I  assure 
you :  for  1  suppose  no  worse  of  you,  than  I  confess  of 
myself. 

**  Sometimes  this  punishment  that  you  contend  for, 
is  to  bring  men  to  act  according  to  reason  and  sound 
judgment : 


Tertios  i  ooelo  oeddit  Cato. 

*'  This  is  reformation  indeed.  If  you  can  help  us  to 
it,  you  will  deserve  statues  to  be  erected  to  you,  as  to 
the  restorer  of  decayed  religion.  But  if  all  men  have 
not  reason  and  sound  judgment,  will  punishment  put 
it  into  them  ?  Besides,  concerning  tnis  matter  man- 
kind is  so  divided,  that  he  acts  according  to  reason  and 
sound  judgment  at  Augsburg,  who  would  be  jud^ 
to  do  quite  the  contrary  at  Edinburgh.  Will  punish- 
ment make  men  know  what  is  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment ?    If  it  will  not,  it  is  impossible  it  should  make 
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them  act  according  to  it.  Reason  and  sound  judg^ 
rnent  are  the  elixir  itself,  the  universal  remedy ;  and 
YOU  may  as  reasonably  punish  men  to  bring  tnem  to 
h$i\e  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  to  bring  them  to  act 
according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

'^  Sometimes  it  is,  To  put  men  upon  a  serious  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  the 
magistrate  and  them,  which  is  the  way  for  them  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  what  if  the 
truth  be  on  neither  side,  as  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you 
will  think  it  is  not,  where  neither  the  magistrate 
nor  the  dissenter  is  either  of  them  of  your  church,  how 
will  the  examining  the  controversy  between  the  ma« 
^strate  and  him  he  the  way  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth?  Suppose  the  controversy  between  a 
Lutheran  and  a  papist ;  or,  if  you  please,  between  a 
presbvterian  ms^strate  and  a  quaker  subject ;  will  the 
examming  the  controversy  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  dissenting  subject,  in  this  case,  bring  nim  to  the 
knoiiTledge  of  the  truth  ?  If  you  say.  Yes,  then  you 
grant  one  of  these  to  have  the  tnith  on  his  side.  For 
the  examining  the  controversy  between  a  presby* 
terian  and  a  quaker,  leaves  the  controversy  either  of 
them  has  with  the  church  of  England,  or  any  otiier 
church,  untouched.  And  so  one,  at  least,  of  those 
being  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
ought  not  to  be  put  under  your  discipline  of  punish- 
ment, which  is  only  to  bring  him  to  the  truth.  If  you 
say.  No,  and  that  the  examining  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  dissenter,  in  this  case, 
wiU  not  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  you 
confess  your  rule  to  be  false,  and  your  method  to  no 
purpose. 

**  To  conclude,  your  system  is,  in  short,  this :  You 
would  have  all  men,  laying  aside  prejudice,  humour, 
passion,  &c.  examine  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and 
search  for  the  truth.  Tms,  I  confess,  is  heartily  to  be 
wished.  The  means  that  you  propose  to  make  men 
do  this,  is  that  dissenters  should  be  pimished  to  make 
tlimi.do  so.    It  is  as  if. you  had  said,  men  generally 
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are  guiltjof  a  fault ;  therefore  let  one  sect,  who  haveihe 
Ui  luck  to  be  of  an  opinion  different  from  the  magistnte, 
be  punished.  This,  at  first  sight,  shocks  any  one  who  has 
the  teast  spark  of  sense,  reason,  or  justice.  But  having 
spoken  of  this  already,  and  concluding  that,  upon 
second  thoughts,  you  yourself  will  be  ashamed  of  it ; 
let  us  consider  it  put  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  cotti- 
mon  sense,  and  with  all  the  advantage  it  can  bear,  and 
then  let  us  see  what  you  can  make  of  it.  Men  are 
negligent  in  examining  the  religions  they  embrace,  re- 
fiise,  or  persist  in;  therefore  it  is  fit  they  should  be 
punished  to  make  them  do  it.  This  is  a  consequence, 
indeed,  which  may,  without  defiance  to  common  sense, 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  the  use,  the  only  use, 
which  you  think  punishment  can,  indirectly  and  at  a 
distance,  have  m  matters  of  religion.  You  would  have 
men  by  punishments  driven  to  examine.  What  ?  Re- 
ligion. To  what  end  ?  To  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  1^  truth*    But  I  answer, 

*'  First,  Evei^  one  has  not  the  ability  to  do  tMs. 

^'  Secondly,  £very  one  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
do  it. 

"  Would  you  have  every  poor  protestant,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  palatinate,  examine  thoroughly  whether 
the  pope  be  imallible,  or  head  of  the  church  ^  whether 
tiiere  be  a  purgatory  j  whether  saints  are  to  be  prayed 
to,  or  the  aead  prayed  for ;  whether  the  Scripture  be 
the  only  rule  of  faith ;  wheth^  there  be  no  salvation 
out  of  the  church ;  and  whether  there  be  no  church 
without  bidiops ;  and  an  hundred  other  things  in  con* 
troversnr  between  the  papists  and  those  pfoteataats: 
and,  wnen  he  had  mastered  these,  go  on  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  opinions  and  objections  of  otiier 
churdies  he  differs  from?  This,  which  is  no  small 
task,  must  be  done,  before  a  man  can  have  brought  his 
religion  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fftir  trial 
there.  And  if  you  will  punish  men  till  thia  be  dose, 
the  countryman  must  leave  off  ploughing  and  sowing, 
and  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  Gredk  and  Latin ; 
and  the  artizan  must  sell  bis  tools,  to  buy  fatiiera  and 
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adiodbnen,  and  leave  his  family  to  starve.  If  some- 
thiog  less  than  this  will  satisfy  you,  pray  tell  me  what 
is  enough.  Have  they  considered  and  examined  . 
enough,  if  they  are  satisfied  themselves  where  the 
truth  lies  ?  If  this  be  the  limits  of  their  examination, 
you  will  find  few  to  punish ;  unless  you  will  punish 
them  to  make  them  do  wh&t  they  have  done  ahready. 
For,  however  he  came  by  his  religion,  there  is  scarce 
any  one  to  be  found  who  does  not  own  himself  satisfied, 
that  he  is  in  the  right.  Or  dse,  must  they  be  punished 
to  make  them  consider  and  examine,  till  they  embrace 
that  which  you  choose  for  truth  ?  If  this  be  so,  what 
do  you  but  in  effect  choose  for  them  ?  when  yet  you 
would  have  men  punished,  to  bring  them  to  such  a  care 
of  their  souls  that  no  other  person  might  choose  for 
them  i  If  it  be  truth  in  general  you  would  have  them 
by  punisliments  driven  to  seek,  thatis  to  offer  matter 
OS  dispute,  and  not  a  rule  of  discipline.  For  to  punish 
any  one  to  make  him  seek  till  he  find  truth,  without  a 
judge  of  truth,  is  to  punish  for  you  know  not  what ; 
and  is  all  one  as  if  you  should  whip  a  scholar  to  make 
him  find  out  the  square  root  of  a  number  you  do 
not  know.  I  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  you  could 
net  resolve  with  yourself  what  degree  of  severity  you 
would  have  used,  nor  how  long  continued ;  when  you 
due  not  speak  out  directly  whom  you  would  have 
punished,  and  are  far  from  being  cleat  to  what  end 
th^  should  be  under  penalties4 

^  «*  Consonant  to  this  uncertainty,  of  whom,  or  what, 
to  be  punished,  you  tell  us,  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  success  of  this  method.  Force  will  certainly  do,  if 
duly  proportioned  to  the  design  of  it. 

**  What,  I  pray,  is  the  design  of  it  ?  I  challenge  you, 
or  any  man  living,  out  of  what  you  have  said  in  your 
book,  to  tell  me  directly  what  it  is.  In  all  other  pu- 
nishments that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  till  now  that  you 
haire  taught  the  world  a  new  method,  the  design  of 
them  has  been  to  cure  the  crime  they  are  denounced 
against ;  and  so  I  think  it  ought  to  be  here.  What,  I 
besee^  you,  is  the  crime  here?   Dissenting?  That 
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J0U  wy  not,  anj  where,  is  a  fiittlt.  Besides  yob  tik 
us,  that  the  miffiistrate  hath  not  an  authcKrity  to  ^ooi* 
pel  any  one  to  his  religion.    And  that  you  do  nofrxe* 

3 aire  that  mm  should  have  no  rule  but  the  religion  of 
be  country.  And  the  power  you  ascribe  to  the  vnh 
gistrate  is  given  him  to  bring  men,  not  to  his  own,  but 
to  the  true  religion.  If  dissentii]^  be  not  the  faidt^ 
is  it  that  a  man  does  not  examine  his  own  region,  and 
th^  grounds  of  it  ?  Is  that  the  crime  yotir  pumshments 
are  designed  to  cure?  Neither  tluit  dare  you  say^  lesb 
you  displease  more  than  you  satisfy  with  your  rmm 
discipline.  And  then  again,  as  I  said  before,  you  must 
tell  us  how  far  you  would  have  them  examine,  before 
you  punish  them  for  not  doing  it.  And  I  tmagine,  «if 
that  were  all  we  required  oi  you,  it  would  be  long 
enough  before  you  would  trouble  us  with  a  law  that 
should  prescribe  to  every  one  how  far  he  was  to  ex« 
amine  matters  of  religion ;  wherdn  if  he  faaled,  and 
came  short,  he  was  to  be  punished ;  if  he  performed, 
and  went  in  his  examination  to  the  bounds  setby  the 
law,  he  was  acquitted  and  free.  Sir,  when  you  consider 
it  again,  you  will  perhaps  think  this  a  cose  reserved  to 
the  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  ^all  be 
laid  open.  For  I  imagine  it  is  beyond  the  power  or 
judgment  of  man,  in  that  variety  of  circumstances^ 
in  respect  of  parts,  tempers,  opportunities,  hdps^ 
&c.  men  are  in,  in  this  world,  to  determine  what  is 
every  one's  duty  in  this  great  business  of  search, 
inquiry,  examinatipn,  or  to  know  when  any  one  has 
done  it.  That  which  makes  me  believe  you  will  be 
of  this  mind,  is,  that  where  you  undertake  for  the 
success  of  this  method,  if  rightly  used,  it  is  with  a 
limitation,  upon  such  as  are  not  altogether  incuraUe. 
So  that  when  your  remedy  is  prepared  aocordinff  to 
art  (which  art  is  yet  unknown)  and  rightly  appfied, 
and  given  in  a  due  dose  (all  which  are  secrets), 
it  will  then  infallibly  cure.  Whom  ?  All  that  are  oot 
incurable  by  it.  And  so  will  a  pippin-'poaiset,  eating 
fish  in  Lept,  or  a  presbyterian  lecture,  certainly  cure 
aU  that  are  not  incurable  by  them.    For  I  am  sure 
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y^fOL  do  not  mean  it  wiU  cure  all»  but  those  who  are 
absc^iitely  iBcurable ;  because  you  yourself  allow  one 
aaeans  left  of  cure,  when  yours  will  not  do;  viz.  The 

Scaoe  of  God.  Your  words  are^  what  means  is  there 
Bft.(e:(cept  the  gr^ce  of  God)  to  reduce  them^  but  ta 
fai^ thorns  and  briars  in  their  way?  And  here  alao»  ii:r 
tbef4aoe  we  were  considering,  you  tell  us  the  incurable 
iueto  be  left  to  God.  Whereby^  if  you  mean  they  are 
to  be  left  to  those  means  he  has  ordained  fbr  men^a 
oamversion  and  salvation,  yours  must  neyer  be  made 
vae  of:  for  he  indeed  has  prescribed  pi;eaching  and 
hearing  of  his  word ;  but  as  for  those  who  wUl  not 
hear,  I  do  nqt  find  any  where  that  he  has  commanded 
that  they  should  be  compelled  or  beaten  to  it.'^ 

I  must  beg  my  reader's  pardoU'  for  so  long  a  repeti- 
tion,  which  I  was  forced  to,  that  he  might  be  judge 
whether,  what  I  there  said  either  deserves  no  answer^  or 
be  fuUy  answered  in  that  paragraph,  where  you  und^ 
take  to  vindicate  your  method  from  all  impracticable- 
sess  and  inconsistency  chargeable  upon  it«  in  reference 
to  the  end  for  which  you  would  have  men  puni9hed. 
Your  words  are:  For  what?  By  which,  you  say,  ^^  vou 
perceive  I  mean  two  things :  for  sometimes  I  qieak  of 
the  fiftult,  and  sometimes  of  the  end  for  which  men  are 
to  be  punished ;  (and  sometimes  I  plainly  ccmfound 
thraou)  Now,  if  it  be  inquired,  for  wpat  fault  men  are 
to  be  punished?  you,  answer,  f^r  rejeqting  the  true  re^t 
jy^gion,  after  sufficient  evidence  tendered  them  of'  the 
truth  of  it ;  which  certainly  is  a  fault,  and  deseFves 
punishmettt.  But  if  I  inquire  for  what  end  such  aq 
do  leject  the  true  religion  are  to  be  punished ;  you 
3ay,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the  true  religion ;  and 
Jft  order  to  that  to  bring  them  to  consider,  and  that 
•carefully  and  impartially,  the  evidence  which  is  offered 
,to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it,  which  are  unde- 
niably just  and  excellent  ends;  and  whic^,  through 
God's  blessing,  have  pft;en  been  prociured,  and  may  vet 
be  procured  by  conyenient  peniuities  inflicted  for  that 
purpojse.  Nor  do  you  know  of  any  thing  I  say  against 
my  pairt  of  tbis^  which  is  not  already  answered*'' 
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Whether  I  in  this  confdtiiid  two  things  ifistuict,  or 
you  distinguish  whete  there  is  no  difference,  the  reader 
may  judge  by  what  I  have  said  elsewhere.  I  shall 
here  only  consider  the  ends  of  punishing,  you  here 
again  in  your  reply  to  me  assign ;  and  those,  as  I  find 
them  scattered,  are  these : 

Sometimes  you  speak  of  this  end,  as  if  it  were  ^  bareiy 
to  gain  a  hearing  to  those  who  by  prayers  and  intreaty 
cannot  :'^  and  those  may  be  the  preachers  of  any  reli- 
gion* But  I  suppose  you  mean  the  preachers  of  tiie 
true  religion.  And  who,  I  beseech  you,  must  be  judge 
of  that  ? 

^'  Where  the  law  provides  sufficient  means  of  in- 
struction for  all,  as  well  as  punishment  for  dissenters, 
k  is  plain  to  all  concerned,  that  the  punishment  is  in*> 
tended  to  make  them  consider.''  What  ?  The  means 
the  law  provides  for  their  instruction.  Who  tiien  is 
judge  of  what  they  are  to  be  instructed  in,  and  the 
means  of  instruction,  but  the  law-miiker? 

**  It  iff  to  bring  men  to  hearken  to  instruction/' 
From  whom  ?  From  any  body  ?  "  And  to  consider 
and  examine  matters  of  religion  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  to  bring  those  who  are  out  of  the  right  way  to 
hear,  consider,  and  embrace  the  truth."  When  is  diis 
end  attained,  and  the  penalties  which  are  the  means  to 
this  end  taken  off?  When  a  man  conforms  to  the 
national  church.  And  who  then  is  judge  of  what  is 
the  truth,  to  be  embraced,  but  the  magistrate  i 

^  It  is  to  bring  men  to  consider  those  Reasons  and 
Urguments  which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince 
them;  but  which,  without  bein?  forced^  they  would 
tot  consider.'*  And  when  have  they  done  this  ?  When 
ih^y  have  once  conformed :  for  after  that  there  is  no 
force  used  to  make  them  consider  farther. 

'*  It  is  to  make  men  consider  as  they  ought  ;^'  and 
that,  you  tell  us,  is  so  to  consider,  '^  as  to  be  moved 
heartily  to  embrace,  and  not  to  refect,  trtith  necessary 
to  salvation."  And  when  is  the  magistrate^  that  has 
the  care  of  men's  souls,  and  does  all  this  for  thar  sal* 
vation,  satisfied  that  they  have  so  considered  i    As 
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Mcm  lui  they  outwardly  jom  in  commmuon  \rith  the 
national  church. 

^'  It  is  to  bring  men  to  consider  and  examine  those 
controversies  which  they  are  bound  to  consider  and 
examine :  i.  e.  those  wherein  they  cannot  err  without 
dishonouring  God,  and  endangering  their  own  and 
oUier  men's  salvations.  And  to  study  the  true  religion 
with  such  care  and  diligence  as  they  might  and  ought 
to  nse^  and  with  an  honest  mind.'*  And  when,  in  your 
opinion,  is  it  presumable  that  any  man  has  done  aU 
this  ?  Even  when  he  is  in  the  communion  of  your 
church. 

^^  It  is  to  cure  men's  unreasonable  prejudices  and 
refractoriness  against,  and  aversion  to,  the  true  reli- 
gion.'' Whereof  none  retain  the  least  tincture  or 
suspicion,  who  afe  once  got  within  the  pale  of  your 
i^ureh. 

'  *'  It  is  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  into  the 
way  of  salvation,"  which  force  does,  when  it  has  con- 
ducted them  within  the  church-porch,  and  therd  leaves 
them. 

.  '*  It  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  ttuth  that  must 
tave  them.^'  And  here  in  the  paragraph  wherein  you 
pretend  to  tell  us  for  what  force  is  to  be  used,  you  say, 
**  It  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  and 
in  order  to  that  to  bring  theAi  to  consider,  and  that 
Garefall^  and  impattiidly,  thd  evidence  which  is  o^l'ed 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it,  Whi^h,  as  ydu  say, 
are  undeniably  just  and  eitcellent  ends ;"  but  yet  such 
f»  forde  in  your  method  can  never  practically  ne  made 
n  means  to,  without  supposing  what  you  saty  yon  have 
tto  need  to  MippoSti;  viz.  tnat  your  religion  is  the 
trde }  unless  you  had  rather  everywhere  leave  it  to 
the  magistrate  to  judge  Which  ill  the  right  way,  what  is 
the  true  religion ;  which  supposition,  I  imagine,  will 
less  accommodate  you  than  the  other.  But  take  which 
of  them  you  will,  you  must  add  this  other  supposition 
to  it,  harder  to  be  granted  you  than  either  of  the 
former ;  viz.  that  those  who  conform  to  your  church 
here,  if  you  make  yourself  the  judge,  or  to  the  nationid 
church  any  where,  if  you  make  the  magistrate  judge 
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of  the  truth  that  must  save  men,  and  those  only,  have 
attained  these  ends. 

The  magistrate,  you  say,  is  obliged  to  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  bring  all  bis  subjects  **  to  examine  carefully 
and  impartially  matters  of  religion,  and  to  consider 
them  as  they  ought ;  i.  e.  so  as  to  embrace  the  truth 
that  must  save  them/'  The  proper  and  necessary 
means,  you  say,  to  attain  these  ends  is  force.  And 
your  method  of  using  this  force  is  to  punish  all  the 
dissenters'from  the  national  relimon,  ana  none  of  those 
who  outwardly  conform  to  it.  Make  this  practicable 
now  in  any  country  in  the  world,  without  allowing  the 
magistrate  to  be  judge  what  is  the  truth  that  must 
save  them,  and  without  supposing  also,  that  whoever 
do  embrace  the  outward  proiession  of  the  national  reli« 
gion,  do  in  their  hearts  embrace,  t.  e.  believe  and  obey 
the  truth,  that  must  save  them ;  and  then  I  think  no- 
thing in  government  can  be  too  hard  for  your  under-^ 
taking. 

You  conclude  this  paragraph  in  telling  me,  ^  Yon 
do  not  know  of  any  thing,  I  say,  against  any  part  of 
this,  which  is  not  already  answered/'  Pray  tell  me 
where  it  is  you  have  answered  those  objections  I  made 
to  those  several  ends  which  you  assigned  in  your  Ar- 
gument Considered,  and  for  which  you  would  have 
force  used,  and  which  I  have  here  reprinted  again,  be- 
cause I  do  not  iind  you  so  much  as  take  notice  of 
them :  and  therefore  the  reader  must  judge  whethw 
thev  needed  any  answer  or  no* 

But  to  show  that  you  have  not  here,  where  you  pnv 
mise  and  pretend  to  do  it,  clearly  and  directly  told  us 
for  what  lorce  and  penalties  are  to  be  used,  i  shall  ia 
the  next  chapter  examine  what  you  mean  ^  by  bring* 
ing  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion.'*  • 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  your  bringing  Men  to  the  true  Religion. 

True  religion  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  so 
much  the  concern  and  interest  of  all  mankind,  that 
m>thing  can  be  named,  which  so  much  effectually  be- 
speaks the  approbation  and  favour  of  the  public*  The 
very  entitling  one's  self  to  that  sets  a  man  on  the  right 
side.  Who  dares  question  such  a  cause,  or  oppose  what 
is  offered  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion  ?  This 
advantage  you  have  securea  to  yourself  from  inatten-* 
tive  readers  as  much  as  by  the  often  repeated  mention 
of  the  true  religion  is  possible ;  there  being  scarce  a 
page  wherein  the  true  religion  does  not  appear,  as  if 
you  had  nothing  else  in  your  thoughts  but  the  bringing 
men  to  it  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Whether  it 
be  so  in  earnest,  we  will  now  see. 

You  tell  us,  ^^  Whatever  hardships  some  false  reli- 
gions may  impose,  it  wUl,  however,  always  be  easier  to 
carnal  and  worldly-minded  men,  to  give  even  their 
first-bom  for  their  transgressions,  than  to  mortify  the 
lusts  from  which  they  spring,  which  no  religion  but 
the  true  requires  of  thepi."  Upon  this  you  ground 
the  necessity  of  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion, 
and  charge  it  on  the  magistrate  as  his  duty  to  use  it  to 
that  end.  What  now  in  appearance  can  express  greater 
4:are  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  nut  let  us  see 
what  you  say  in  p.  64,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  your 
scheme  nothing  less  is  meant :  there  you  tell  us,  **  The 
magistrate  inflicts  the  penalties  only  upon  them  that 
break  the  laws  :'*  and  that  law  requiring  nothing  but 
conformity  to  the  national  religion,  none  but  noncon- 
formists are  punished.  So  that  unless  an  outward 
profession  of  tne  national  religion  be  by  the  mortifica- 
tion of  men's  lusts,  harder  than  thdr  giving  their  first- 
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born  for  their  transgressions,  all  the  penalties  you  con- 
tend for  concern  not,  nor  can  be  intended  to  bring  men 
effectually  to  the  true  religion ;  since  they  leave  them 
before  they  come  to  the  difficidty,  which  is  to  mortify 
their  lusts,  as  the  true  religion  requires*  So  that  your 
bringing  men  to  the  true  religion  being  to  bring  them 
to  conformity  to  the  national,  for  then  you  have  done 
with  force  j  how  far  that  outward  conformity  is  from 
being  heartily  of  the  true  religion,  may  be  known  by 
the  distance  there  is  between  the  easiest  and  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world.  For  there  is  nothing  easier,  than 
to  profess  in  words ;  nothing  harder,  than  to  subdue  the 
heart,  and  brin^  thoughts  and  deeds  into  obedience  of 
the  truth :  the  latter  is  what  is  required  to  be  of  the 
true  religion ;  the  other  all  that  is  required  by  penal* 
ties,  your  way  applied.  If  you  say,  conformists  to  the 
national  religion  are  required  by  the  law  civil  and  eccle^ 
siastical  to  lead  good  lives,  which  is  the  difficult  part 
of  the  true  religion — I  answer,  these  are  not  the  laws 
we  are  here  speaking  of,  nor  those  which  the  defenders 
of  toleration  complain  of;  but  the  laws  that  put  a  di- 
stinction between  outward  conformists  and  noncon* 
formists :  and  those  they  say,  whatever  may  be  talked 
of  the  true  religion,  can  never  be  meant  to  bring  men 
really  to  the  true  religion,  as  long  as  the  true  religion 
is,  and  is  confessed  to  be,  a  thing  of  so  much  greater 
difficulty  than  outward  conformity. 

Miracles,  say  you,  supplied  the  want  of  force  in  the 
beginning  of  Christianity;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  they 
supplied  that  want,  they  must  be  subservient  to  the 
same  end.  The  end  then,  was  to  bring  men  into  the 
Christian  church ;  into  which  they  were  admitted  and 
received  as  brethren,  when  they  acknowledged  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gt>d«  Will  that  serve 
the  turn?  No :  force  must  be  used  to  make  men  em- 
brace creeds  and  ceremonies ;  i.  e.  outwardly  conform 
to  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  your  church.  Nothing 
mc^e  than  that  is  required  by  your  penalties ;  nothing 
less  than  that  will  excuse  from  punishment :  that,  and 
nothing  but  that,  will  serve  the  turn ;  that  therefore. 
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und  only  tha^  is  what  ycni  mean  by  the  true  religion 
you  would  have  force  used  to  bring  men  to* 

When  I  tell  you,  **  You  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of 
the  religion  of  we  Church  of  £nglan4»  and  must  own 
it  can  only  be  propagated  and  sup'ported  by  force,  if, 
you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  gainer  by  a  general 
toleration  all  the  world  over  :'*  you  ask,  "  Why  you 
may  not  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  the  Church  of 
England^  as  you  have  of  Noah's  religion,  notwith^ 
standing  you  think  it  cannot  now  be  propagated  or 
supported  without  using  some  kinds  or  degrees  of 
force/'  When  you  have  proved  that  Noah's  religion^ 
that  from  eight  persons  spread  and  continued  in  thq 
world  till  the  apostles'  times,  as  I  have  proved  in  sn^ 
other  place,,  was  propagated  and  supported  all  that^ 
while  by  your  kinds  or  degrees  of  force,  you  may  have 
some  reason  to  think  as  well  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  you  have  of  Noah's  religion  i, 
though  you  think  it  cannot  be  propagated  and  sup-i 
ported  without  some  kinds  or  degrees  of  force.  But 
till  you  can  prove  that,  you  cannot  upon  that  ground 
say  you  have  reason  to  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it. 

You  tell  me,  ^^  If  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  you 
assure  Tfxe  you^think  there  are  many  other  countries  iq 
the  world  besides  England,  where  my  toleration  would 
be  as  little  useful  to  truth  as  in  England.'*  If  you  wiU 
name  those  countries,  which  will  be  no  great  pains,  X 
will  take  your  word  for  it,  that  you  believe  toleration 
there  would  be  prejudicial  to  truth :  but  if  you  will 
not  do  that,  neither  I  nor  any  body  else  can  believe 
you.  I  will  give  you  a  reason  why  I  say  so,  and  that 
is,  because  nobody  can  believe  that,  upon  your  prin^ 
ciples,  you  can  allow  any  national  reUgion,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  true ;  9pa 
where  the  national  religion  is  not  true,  we  h^ve  already 
your  consent  (as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  .&c»)  for  toleration. 
Now  that  you  cannot,  without  renouncing  your  owq 
principles,  allow  any  national  religion,  differii^  from^ 
that  established  here  by  law,  to  w  true,  is  evident : 
For  why  do  you  punish  nonconformists  here?  **  To 
bring  them,  say  you,  to  the  true  religion."    But  what 
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if  they  hold  nothing,  but  what  thdt  oAer  differing' 
national  church  does,  shall  they  be  nevertheless  pa* 
nished  if  they  conform  not?  You  will  certainly  say^ 
jres :  and  if  so,  then  you  must  either  say,  they  are  not 
of  the  true  religion ;  or  else  yoii  must  own  you  punish^ 
those,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,  whom  you 
allow  to  be  of  the  true  religion  already. 

You  tell  me,  "  If  I  own  with  our  author,  that  thfere 
is  but  one  true  religion,  and  I  owning  myself  to  be  of 
the  Church  of  England,  you  cannot  sefe  how  I  can 
avoid  supposing,  that  the  national  religion  now  in 
England,  backed  by  the  public  authority  of  tHe  law, 
is  the  only  true  religion/'  If  I  own,  as  I  do,  all  that 
you  here  expect  from  me,  yet  it  will  not  serve  to  draw 
that  conclusion  from  it  which  you  do;  viz.  that  the 
national  religion  now  in  England  is  the  only  true  reli* 
gion ;  taking  the  true  religion  in  the  sense  that  I  do, 
and  you  ought  to  take  it.  I  grant  that  there  is  but 
one  true  religion  in  the  world,  which  is  that  whose  doc- 
trine-aBd  worship  are  necessary  to  salvation.  I  grant 
too,  that  the  true  religion,  necessary  to  salvation,  is 
taught  and  professed  in  the  Church  of  England :  and 
yet  it  will  not  follow  from  hence  that  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by  law,  is  the 
only  true  religion ;  if  there  be  any  thing  established  in 
the  Church  of  England  by  law,  and  made  part  of  its 
religion,  which  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  which 
any  other  church,  teaching  and  professing  all  that  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  does  not  receive. 

If  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  backed  by 
the  authority  of  the  law,  be,  as  you  would  have  it,  the 
only  true  religion ;  so  the  only  true  religion,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  saved  without  being  of  it ;  pray  reconcile 
this  with  what  you  say  in  the  immediately  preceding 
paragraph ;  viz;  ''  that  there  are  many  other  countries 
HI  the  world  where  my  toleration  would  be  as  litde 
usefiil  as  in  England.'*  For  if  there  be  other  national 
religions  differing  from  that  of  England,  which  you 
allow  to  be  true,  and  wherein  men  may  be  saved,  the 
national  religion  of  England,  as  now  established  by 
law,  is  not  the  only  true  religion,  and  men  may  be 


aitf  d^  wUhoot  bemg  of  it*  And  tbett  the  imagisferate 
caa  i^on  your  principles  have  no  authority  to  use  force 
tp  bring  men  to  be  of  it.  For  you  tell  us,  force  is  not 
lawful,. unleas.it  be  necessary;  and  therefore  the nia- 
gistrate  can  never  lawfully  use  it,  but  to  bring  men 
t<)<  believe  and  practise  what  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
You  must  therefore  either  hold,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  £ngland»  as  it  is  established  by  law,-  but  what  is 
Hiefresaary  to  salvation :  or  else  you  must  reform  youe 
terms  of^ communion,  before  the  magistrate,  upon  your 
principles,  can  use  penalties  to  make  men  consider  till ' 
they  ccHiform ;  or  you  can  say  that  the  national  religion 
of  England  is  the  only  true  religion,  though  it  contain 
the'omy  true  religion  in  it ;  as  possibly  most,  if  not  all, 
the  differing  Christian  churches  now  m  the.  world  do. 

You  tell  us  farther,  in  the  next  paragraph,  '*  That 
wherever  this  only  true  religion,  i.  e«  the. national  r&* 
ligion  uow  in  England,  is  received,  all  other  religions  • 
oiight  to  be  discouraged."     Why,  I  beseech  you,  dis^  ' 
cou  raged,  if  they  be  true  any  of  them  ?  For  if  they  be 
true,  what  pretence  is  there  for  force  to  bring  men 
who  fire  of  them  to  the  true  religion  ?  If  you  say  all  ' 
other  religions,  varying  at  all  from  that  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  false  ;  we  know  then  your  measure  of 
the  one  only  true  religion.     But  that  your  care  is  only 
of  conformity  to  the  church  of  Endand,  and  that  by  the 
true  religion  you  mean  nothing  else,  appears  too  from 
your  way  of  expressing  yourself  in  this  passage,  where 
you  own  that  you  suppose  that  as  this  only  true  reli* 
gion^   to  wit,  the  national  religion  now  in  England, 
backed  with  the  public  authority  of  law,  -*  ought  to  be 
received  wherever  it  is  preached;  so  wherever  it  is  , 
received,  all  other  religions  ought  to  be  discouraged  in 
some  measure  by  the  civil  powers."     If  the  religion 
established  by  law  in  England  be  the  only  true  religion, 
oiffiht  it  not  to  be  preached  and  recei^'ed  every  where, 
and. all  other  religions  discouraged  throughout  the  - 
world  ?  and  ought  not  the  magistrates  of  all  countries 
to.  take  care  that  it  should  be  so?  But  you  only  say, 
wherevejc  it  is  preached  it  ought  to  be  received ;  and 
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wherever  it  is  received,  other  religions  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  which  is  well  suited  to  your  scheme  for 
enforcing  conformity  in  England,  but  could  scarce  drop 
from  a  man  whose  thoughts  were  on  the  true  religton, 
and  the  promoting  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Force  then  must  be  used  in  England,  and  penalties 
laid  on  dissenters  there.  For  what?  '*  to  bring  them 
to  the  true  religion/'  whereby* it  is  plain  you  mean 
not  only  the  doctrine  but  discipline  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  make  them  a  part  o£  the 
only  true  religion :  why  else  do  you  punish  all  dissenters 
for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  and  use  force  to  bring 
them  to  it?  when  yet  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  part 
of  dissenters  in  England  own  and  profess  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  firmly  as  those  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England.  They  there* 
fore,  though  they  believe  the  same  religion  with  you, 
are  excluded  from  the  true  church  of  God,  that  yon 
would  have  men  brought  to,  and  are  amongst  those  who 
reject  the  true  religion. 

I  ask  whether  they  are  not  in  your  opinion  out  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  who  are  not  joined  in  communion  with 
the  true  chiu'ch  ?  and  whether  there  can  be  an^  true 
church  without  bishops  ?  If  so,  all  but  conformists  in 
England  that  are  of  any  churdi  in  Europe,  beside  the 
Lutherans  and  papists,  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation ; 
and  so  according  to  your  system  have  need  of  force  to 
be  brought  into  it :  and  these  too,  one  for  their  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  the  other  for  that  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  to  omit  other  things  vastly  differing  from  the 
church  of  England,  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  allow  to 
be  of  the  true  religion :  and  who  then  are  left  of  the 
true  religion  but  the  church  of  England?  For  the  Abys* 
sines  have  too  wide  a  difference  in  many  points  for  me 
to  ima^ne,  that  is  one  of  those  places  you  mean  where 
toleration  would  do  harm  as  well  as  in  England.  And 
I  think  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church  can  scarce  be 
supposed  by  you  to  be  the  true.  For  if  it  should,  it 
would  be  a, strong  instance  against  your  assertion,  that 
the  true  religion  cannot  subsist,  but  would  quickl v  be  ef« 
fectually  extirpated  without  the  assistance  of  authority^ 
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siitce  this  has  subsisted  without  any  such  assistance  now 
above  two  hundred  years.     I  take  it  then  for  granted, 
and  others  with  me  cannot  but  do  the  same ;  till  you 
tell  us,  what  other  religion  there  is  of  any  church,  but 
th^t  of  England,  which  you  allow  to  be  the  true  reli- 
gion ;  that  all  you  say  of  bringing  men  to  the  true 
religion,  is  only  bringing  them  to  the  religion  of  the 
church  o£  England,      ff  I  do  you  an  injury  in  this,  it 
will  be  capable  of  a  very  easy*  vindication :  for  it  is  but 
naming  that  other  church  differing  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  you  allow  to  have  the  true  religion,  and  I 
shall  yield  my  self  convinced,  and  shaU  allow  these  words, 
viZk  ^<  The  national  religion  now  in  England,  backed 
by  the  public  authority  of  law,  being  the  only  true 
religion,  ^  only  as  a  little  hasty  sally  of  your  zeal     In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  argue  with  you  aoout  the  use  of 
force  to  bring  men*to  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  established  by  law :  since  it  is  more  easy 
to  know  what  that  is,  than  what  you  mean  by  the  true 
religion,  if  you  mean  any  thin^  else. 

To  proceed  therefore ;  in  the  next  place  I  tell  you, 
by  using  force  your  way  to  bring  men  to  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  England,  you  mean  only  to  bring  them 
to  an  outward  ptrofession  of  that  religion  ;  and  that,  as 
I  have^old  you  elsewhere,  because  force  used  your  way, 
being  applied  only  to  dissenters,  and  ceasing  as  soon 
as  tjbey  conform,  (whether  it  be  intended  by  the  law- 
maker for  any  thing  more  or  no,  which  we  have  exa- 
mined  in  another  place)  cannot  be  to  bring  men  to  any 
thin^  more  than  outward  conformity.    For  if  force  be 
nsed  to  dissenters,  and  them  only,  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion,  and  always,  as  soon  as  it  has  brought  m^n 
to  conformity,  it  be  taken  off,  and  laid  aside,  as  having 
done  all  is  expected  from  it ;  it  is  plain,  that  by  bring* 
ing  men  to  the  true  religion,  and  bringing  them  to  out- 
ward conformity,  ypu  mean  the  same  thing.    You  use 
and  continue  force  upon  dissenters,  because  you  expect 
some  effect  from  it :  when  you  take  it  off,  it  has  wrought 
that  effect,  or  else,  being  in  your  power,  why  do  you  not 
continue  it  on  ?  The  effect  then  that  you  talk  of  beipg 
the  embracing  the  true  religioui  and  the  thing  ypu  ^r^ 
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satisfied  with,  without  any  further  punishment,  expectau 
tipn,  or  inquiry,  being  outward  conformity,  it  is  plain 
embracing  the  true  religion  and  outward  confonnity, 
with  you,  are  the  same  things. 

Neither  can  you  say  it  is  presumable  that  those  who 
outwardly  conform  do  really  understand,  and  inwardly 
in  their  hearts  embrace  with  a  lively  faith  and  a  sincere 
obedience,  the  truth  that  must  save  them.  1.  Because 
it  being,  as  you  tell  us,  the  magistrate's  duty  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  for  the  salvation  of  all  his  subjects,  and 
it  being  in  his  power  to  examine,  whether  they  know 
and  live  suitable  to  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  as 
well  as  conform  }  he  can  or  ought  no  more  to  presume 
that  they  do  so,  without  taking  an  account  of  their 
knowledge  and  lives,  than  he  can  or  ought  to  presume 
that  they  conform,  without  taking  any  account  of  their 
coming  to  church.  Would  you  think  that  physician 
discharged  his  duty,  and  had,  as  was  pretended,  a  care 
of  men's  lives ;  wh'o  having  got  them  into  his  hands, 
and  knowing  no  more  of  tnem  but  that  they  corae 
once  or  twice  a 'week  to  the  apothecary's  shop,  to  hear 
what  is  prescribed  them,  and  sit  there  a  while ;  should 
say  it  was  presumable  they  were  recovered,  without  ever 
examining  whether  his  prescriptions  had  any  effect,  or 
what  estate  their  health  was  in  ? 

2.  It  cannot  be  presumable,  where  there  are  so  many 
visible  instances  to  the  contrary.  He  must  pdssforan 
admirable  presumer,  who  will  seriously  affirm  that  it  is 
presumable  that  all  those  who  conform  to  the  national 
religion,  where  it  is  true,  do  so  understand,  believe,  and 
pr^actise  it,  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

3.  It  cannot  be  presumable,  that  men  have  parted 
with  their  corruption  and  lusts  to  avoid  force,  when 
they  fly  to  conformity,  which  can  shelter  them  from 
force  without  quitting  their  lusts.  That  which  is  dearer 
to  men  than  their  first-born  is,  you  tell  us,  their  lusts; 
that  which  is  harder  than  the  hardships  of  false  religions 
is  the  mortifying  those  lusts :  here  lies  the  difficnlty  of 
the  true  religion,  that  it  requires  the  mortify ing*of  those 
lusts ;  and  till  that  be  done,  men  are  not  ot  the  true 
religion,  nor  in  the  way  of  salvation  :  and  it  is  upon  this 
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Bccouot  only  that  you  pretend  force  to  be  needful.  Force 
iS'  OBed  to  make  them  hear :  it  prevails ;  men  hear :  but 
that  is  not  enough,  because  tne  difficulty  lies  not  in 
that ;  they  may  hear  arguments  for  the  truth,  and  yet 
retain  their  corruption.  They  must  do  more ;  they  must 
consider  those  arguments*  Who  requires  it  of  them  ? 
The  law  that  inflicts  the  punishment  does  not;  but 
this  we  may  be  sure  their  love  of  their  lusts,  and  their 
hatred  of  punishment,  reouires  of  them,  and  will  bring 
them  to,  viz.  to  consider  now  to  retain  their  beloved 
kists^  and  yet  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  of  the  punishment 
they  lie  under }  this  is  presumable  they  do ;  therefore 
th^  go  one  easy  step  farther,  they  conform,  and  then 
they  are  safe  from  force,  and  may  still  retain  their  cor- 
ruption. Is  it  therefore  presumable  they  have  parted 
with  their  corruption,  because  force  has  driven  tnem  to 
take  sanctuary  against  punishment  in  conformity,  where 
force  is  no  longer  to  molest  them,  or  pull  them  froib 
their  darling  inclinations  ?  The  difficulty  in  religion  is, 
you  say,  for  men  to  part  with  their  lusts ;  this  makes 
force  necessary :  men  find  out  a  way  by  conforming  to 
avoid  force  without  parting  with  *  their  lusts;  therefore 
it  is  presumable  when  they  conform,  that  force,  which 
they  can  avoid  without  quitting  their  lusts,  has  made 
them  part  with  them ;  which  is  indeed  not  to  part  with 
their  lusts  because  of  force,  but  to  part  with  them 
gratis ;  which  if  you  can  say  is  presumable,  the  foun- 

ur  ne 

»f  cor 

gone, 

at  all.  If  the  great  difficulty  in  religion  be  for  men  to 
part  with,  or  mortify  their  lusts,  and  the  only  counter- 
bahnce  in  the  other  scale,  to  assist  the  true  religion,  to 
prevail  against  their  lusts,  be  force ;  which,  I  beseech 
you,  is  presumable,  if  they  can  avoid  force,  and  retain 
their  lusts,  that  they  should  quit  their  lusts,  and  heartily 
embrace  the  true  religion,  which  is  incompatible  with 
them ;  or  else  that  £ey  sliould  avoid  the  force,  and 
retain  their  lusts  2  To  say  the  former  of  these,  is  to 
say  that  it  is  presumable,  that  they  will  quit  their  lusts, 
and  heartily  embrace  the  true  religion  for  its  own  sake : 
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fbr  he  that  heartily  embraces  the  true  religi<m^beaane 
of  a  force  which  he  knows  he  can  avoid  at  pleasure^ 
without  quitting  his  lusts,  cannot  be  saiU  so  to  embrace 
it,  because  of  that  force :  since  a  force  he  can  avoids 
without  quitting  his  lusts,  cannot  be  said  to  assist  truth 
in  making  him  quit  them :  for  in  this  truth  has  no  assist- 
ance from  it  at  all.  So  that  this  is  to  say  there  is  no 
need  of  force  at  all  in  the  case. 

Take  a  covetous  wretch,  whose  heart  is  so  set  upon 
money,  that  he  would  give  his  first-bom  to  save  his 
bags ;  who  is  pursued  by  the  force  of  the  magistrate  to 
an  arrest,  and  compelled  to  hear  what  is  alleged  against 
him ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  law  threatening  im- 
prisonment or  other  punishment,  if  he  do  not  pay  the 
just  debt  which  is  demanded  of  him :  if  he  enters  himself 
in  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  can  enjoy  his  freedom 
without  paying  the  debt,  and  parting  with  his  money ; 
will  you  say  that  it  is  presumable  he  did  it  to  pay 
the  debt,  and  not  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  law  ?  The 
lust  of  the  flesh  and  pride  of  life  are  as  strong  and  pre- 
valent as  the  lust  of  the  eye :  and  if  vou  will  deliberately 
say  again,  that  it  is  presumable,  that  men  are  driven 
by  force  to  consider,  so  as  to  part  with  their  lusts,  when 
no  more  is  known  of  them,  but  that  they  do.  what  dis- 
charges them  from  the  force,  without  any  necessity  of 
parting  with  their  lusts ;  I  think  I  shall  nave  occasion 
to  send  you  to  my  pagans  and  Mahometans,  but  shall 
have  no  need  to  say  any  thing  more  to  you  oif  this  mat* 
ter  myself. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  but  one  only  true 
religion ;  I  agree  too  that  that  one  only  true  religion  is 

frofessed  and  held  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  yet 
deny,  if  force  may  be  used  to  bring  men  to  that  true 
religion,  that  upon  your  principles  it  can  lawfully  be 
used  to  bring  men  to  the  national  religion  in  England, 
as  established  by  law ;  because  force,  according  to  your 
own  rule,  being  only  lawful  because  it  is  necessaryi 
and  therefore  unfit  to  be  used  where  not  necessary,  i.  ^. 
necessary  to  bring  men  to  salvation ;  it  can  never  be 
lawfully  used  to  bring  a  man  to  any  thing  that  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  I  have  more  fully  shown  in 
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ancyfller  place.  If  therefore  in  the  Qatienal  religion  of 
England,  there  be  any  thing  put  in  as  necessary  to 
communion,  that  is,  though  true,  yet  not  necessary  to 
salvation ;  force  cannot  be  lawfully  used  to  bring  men 
to  that  communion,  though  the  thing  so  required  in  it« 
self  may  perhaps  be  true. 

There  be  a  great  many  truths  contained  in  Scripture^ 
which  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of,  and  consequently  not 
believe,  without  any  danger  to  his  salvation,  or  else 
very  feW  would  be  capable  of  salvation :  for  I  think  I 
nftay  ttuly  say,  there  was  never  any  one,  but  he  that  was 
the  Wsdom  of  the  Father,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
some,  and  mistaken  in  others  of  them.  To  bring  men 
therefore  to  embrace  such  truths,  the  use  of  force,  by 

Jour  own  rule,  cannot  be  lawful :  because  the  belief  or 
nowledge  of  those  truths  themselves  not  being  neces- 
siry-  to  salvation,  there  can  be  no  necessity  men  should 
be- brought  to  embrace  them,  and  so  no  necessity  to  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  embrace  them. 

The  only  true  religion  which  is  necessary  to  salvation^ 
may  in  one  nationd  church  have  that  joined  with  it 
which  in  itself  is  manifestly  false  and  repugnant  to  sal- 
vation ;  in  such  a  communion  no  man  can  join  with- 
out quitting  the  way  to  siEtlvation»  In  another  national 
church,  with  this  only  true  religion  may  be  joined  what 
is  neither  repugnant  nor  necessary  to  salvaticm ;  and  of 
such  there  may  be  several  churches  difFerinff  from  one 
another  in  Confessions,  ceremonies,  and  discipline^  which 
are  usually  called  different  religions;  with  either  or 
^ich  of  which  a  good  man,  if  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
t&Sk^  communicate  without  danger,  whilst  another,  not 
satisfied  in  conscience  concerning  something  in  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  cannot  safely,  nor  with- 
out sin,  communicate  with  this  or  that  of  them.  Nor 
oan^  foroe  be  lawfully  used,  on  your  principles,  to  bring 
any  man  to  either  of  them ;  because  such  things  are  re« 
quired  to  their  communion,  which  not  being  rec^uisite 
to  salvation,  men  may  seriouslv  and  conscientiously 
deSkt^  and  be  in  doubt  about,  without  endangering  their 
aouls. 
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That  which  here  raises  a  noise,  and  gives  a  credit  to 
it,  whereby  many  are  misled  into  an  unwarrantable  zeal^ 
is,  that  these  are  called  different  religions ;  shid  every 
one  thinking  his  own  the  true,  the  only  true,  condemns 
ail  the  rest  as  false  religions.  Whereas  those  who  bold 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  add  not  thereto 
any  thing  in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  incon- 
sistent  with  salvation,  are  of  one  and  the  same  religkmt 
though  divided  into  diiibrent  societies  or  churches, 
under  different  forms :  which  whether  the  passion  and 
polity  of  designing,  or  the  sober  and  pious  intention  of 
well-meaning  men,  set  up,  they  arc  no  other  than  the 
contrivances  of  men,  and  such  they  ought  to  be  esteemed 
in  whatsoever  is  required  in  them,  wriich  God  has  not 
made  necessaiy  to  salvation,  however  in  its  own  nature 
it  may  be  indifferent,  lawful,  or  true.  For  none  of  the 
articles  or  confessions  of  any  church,  that  I  know»  con- 
taining in  them  all  the  truths  of  religion,  though  they 
contain  some  that  are  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  to 
garble  thus  the  truths  of  religion,  and  by  their  own  au- 
thority take  some  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  make 
them  the  terms  of  communion,  and  leave  out  others  as 
necessary  to  be  known  and  believed,  is  purely  the  coo-* 
trivance  of  men  ;  God  never  having  appointed  any  such 
distingutshing  system :  nor,  as  I  have  showed,  can  force, 
upon  your  principles,  lawfully  be  used  to  bring  men  to 
embrace  it. 

Concerning  ceremonies,  I  shall  here  only  ask  you 
whether  you  think  kneeling  at  the  Lord^s  supper^  or 
the  cross  in  baptism,  are  necessary  to  salvation  ?  I  mea* 
tion  these  as  having  been  matter  of  great  scruple :  if 
you  will  not  say  they  are,  how  can  you  say  that  fbrce 
can  be  lawfully  used  to  bring  men  into  a  communion, 
to  which  these  are  made  necessary  ?  If  you  say,  KneeU 
ing  is  necessary  to  a  decent  uniformity,  (for  of  the 
Cross  in  baptism  I  have  spoken  elsewhere)  though  that 
should  be  true,  yet  it  is  an  argument  you  canndt  use 
for  it,  if  you  are  of  the  church  of  England :  for  if  a  de*^ 
cent  uniformity  may  be  well  enough  preserved  without 
kneeling  at  prayer,  where  decency  requires  it  at  least  as 
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nouch  as  at  receiving  the  sacrament,  why  raaj  it  not 
utoli  enough  be  preserved  without  kneeling  at  the  sa^ 
erament  ?  Now  that  uniformity  is  thought  sufficiently 
preserved  without  kneeling  at  prayer,  is  evident  by  the 
various  postures  men  are  at  Uberty  to  use,  and  may  be 
generally  observed,  in  all  our  congregations,  during 
the  minister's  prayer  in  the  pulpit  before  and  after  his 
sermon,  which  it  seems  can  consist  well  enough  with 
decency  and  uniformity;  though  it  be  a  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth ;  to  whoae 
majesty  it  is  that  the  reverence  to  be  expressed  in  our 
gestures  is  due,  when  we  put  up  petitions  to  him,  who 
is  invariably  the  same,  in  what  or  whose  words  soever 
we  address  ourselves  to  him. 

0  The  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tells  us, 
'^  That  the  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used 
in  divine  worship,  are  thin^rs  in  their  own  nature  in* 
di^rentand  alterable/'  Here  I  ask  you,  whether  any 
boman  power  c&m  make  any  thing,  in  its  own  nature 
indifierent,  necessary  to. salvation  ?  If  it  cannot,  then 
neither  can  any  human  power  be  justified  in  the  use 
•f  force^  to  bring  men  to  conformity  in  the  use  of  such 
things.  If  you.  think  men  have  authority  to  make  any 
thing,  in  itself  indifierent,  a  necessary  part  of  God's 
worship,  I  shall  dedre  you  to  connder  what  our  author 
says  of  this  matter,  which  has  not  yet  deserved  your 
notice. 

r  **  The  misapplying  his  power,  you  say,  is  a  sin  in  the 
magistrate,  and  lays  him  open  to  divine  vengeance.'' 
And  is  it  not  a.  misapplying  of  his  power,  and  a  sin 
in  him,  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  such  a  compliance 
in  an  indifferent  thing,  which  in  religious  worship  may 
be  a  ski  to  them  ?  Force,  you  say,  may  be  used  to  pu- 
nish those  who  dissent  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England.  Let  us  suppose  now  all  its  doc- 
trines not  only  true,  but  necessary  to  salvation ;  but 
that  there  is  put  into  the  terms  of  its  communion  somfe 
indiSerent  action  which  God  has  not  enjoined,  nor 
made  apart  of  his  worshk>,  which  any  man  is  persuaded 
in  his  conscience  not  to  be  lawful ;  suppose  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament,  which  having  been  superstitiously  used 
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in  adoratioii  of  the  biead,  as  the  real  body  of  Qnrtflt^ 
may  give  occasion  of  scruple  to  some  qow»  as  well  as 
eatiiig  (^  flesh  offered  to  idob  did  to  others  in  theapo* 
sties'  time ;  which  though  lawful  in  itself,  yet  the  i^ostle 
said  '^  he  would  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stand«> 
eth,  rather  than  to  make  his  weak  brother  offend/'  1 
Cor.  viiL  13.  And  if  to  lead,  by  examplci  the  scrapo- 
lous  into  any  action,  in  itself  indifierent^  which  they 
thought  unlawful,  be  a  sin,  as  appears  at  large.  Bom* 
xiv*  how  mudi  more  is  it  to  add  force  to  our  example 
and  to  compel  men  by  ounishmeots  to  that,  whidi, 
^ough  iodiflferent  in  itseli,  they  cannot  join  id  without 
sinning !  I  desire  you  to  show  me  how  force  can  be  He* 
cessary  in  such  a  case,  without  which  you  acknowlec^ 
it  not  to  be  lawful.  Not  to  kneel  at  the  Lord's  sapper, 
God  not  having  ordained  it,  is  not  a  sin ;  and  the  apo> 
sties'  receiving  it  in  the  posture  of  sitting  or  lying, 
winch  was  then  used  at  meat,  is  an  evidence  it  may  bt 
received  not  kneding.  But  to  him  that  thinks  kneeling 
is  unlawfbl,  it  is  certahdy  a  sin.  And  for  this  you  miay 
take  the  authority  of  a  very  judicious  and  reverend  {mv^ 
late  of  our  chiu'di,  in  these  words:  ^'  Wheve  a  man  is 
mistaken  in  his  jod^ent,  even  in  that  case,  it  is  always 
a  sin  to  act  against  it ;  by  so  doing,  he  wUfally  acts 
against  the  best  light  which  at  present  he  has  lor  the 
direction  of  his  actions."  Disc,  of  Coi»cieace,  p.  18. 
I  need  not  here  repeat  his  reasons,  having  already  quoted 
him  above  more  at  large ;  though  the  whole  passage, 
^rrit,  as  he  uses,  with  great  strength  and  deamess,  de- 
serves to  be  read  and  considered.  If  tJierefore  the  ma- 
gistrate enjoins  such  an  unnecessanr  ceremony,  and 
uses  force  to  bring  any  man  to  a  sinful  communion  with 
our  church  in  it,  let  me  ask  you,  doth  he  sin  or  nusap* 
ply  his  power  or  no? 

True  and  false  religions^are  names  that  easily  engage 
a«i's  aflfeetions  on  the  hearing  of  them ;  the  one  being 
the  aversioo,  the  other  the  desire,  at  least  as  lliey  per- 
suade themselves,  of  all  mankind.  This  makes  men 
Ibrwardly  give  into  these  names,  iriierever  they  meet 
with  them  j  and  when  mention  is  made  of  bringmg  men 
^om  a  false  to  the  true  religion,  very  often  without 
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kooWidg  what  is  meant  by  those  names,  they  think  no* 
thing  can  be  done  too  much  in  sach  a  bosiness,  to 
whidi  they  entitle  God's  honour,  and  the  salvaticm  of 
mm^s  souls. 

I  shall  therefore  desire  of  you»  if  you  are  that  fair 
and  sincere  lover  of  truth  you  profess,  when  you  write 
again,  to  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  true,  and  what  by 
a  false  religion,  that  we  may  know  which  in  your  sense 
are  so :  for,  as  you  now  have  used  these  words  in  your 
treatise,  one  of  them  seems  to  staiul  only  for  the  religioo 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  other  for  that  of  aH 
other  churches.  I  expect  here  you  should  make  the 
same  outcries  against  me,  as  you  have  in  your  former 
letter,  for  imposing  a  sense  upon  your  words  contrary 
to  your  meaning ;  and  for  this  you  will  appeal  to  your 
own  words  in  some  other  places :  but  of  this  I  shall  kave 
the  reader  to  judge,  and  tdl  him,  this  is  a  way  very 
easy  and  very  usual  for  men,  who  having  not  dear  and 
consistent  notions,  keep  themselves  asmuch  as  they  cad 
under  the  shelter  of  general  and  variously  applicable 
terms ;  that  they  may  save  themselves  frcun  the  absurdi- 
ties or  consequences  of  one  place,  by  a  help  ftooi  some 
general  or  contrary  expression  in  another :  whether  it 
be  a  desire  of  victory,  or  a  little  too  warm  aeal  for  a 
(:ause  you  have  been  nitherto  persuaded  of,  which  hath 
led  you  into  this  way  of  writing ;  I  shall  only  mind  you, 
that  the  cause  of  God  requires  nothing,  but  what  may 
be  spdken  out  plainly  in  a  dear  determined  sense,  with- 
out any  reserve  or  cover.  In  the  mean  time  this  I  shall 
leave  with  you  as  evident,  that  £»rce,  upon  your  ground^ 
cannot  be  lawfully  used  to  bring  men  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England;  (that  being  all  that  I  can 
find  you  clearly  mean  by  the  true  religion)  till  you  have 
proved  that  all  that  is  required  of  one  in  that  commu-^ 
nion,  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

However  ther^re  you  tell  us,  ''  That  convenient 
force,  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  is  all  that 
you  contend  for,  and  all  that  you  allow.^'  That  it  is 
for  ^^  promoting  the  true  religion.''  That  it  is  to  **  bring 
men  to  consider,  so  as  not  to  reject  the  truth  necessary 
to  salvatioDu    To  bring  men  to  embrace  ths  truth  that 
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must  save  them."  And  abundance  more  to  this  pm*- 
pose.  Yet  all  this  talk  of  the  true  religion  amounthig 
to  no  more  but  the  national  religion  established  by  law 
in  England ;  and  your  bringing  men  to  it,  to  no  more 
than  bringing  them  to  an  outward  profession  of  it ;  it 
would  better  have  suited  that  conaition,  viz.  without 
prejudice,  and  with  an  honest  mind,  which  you  require 
m  others,  to  have  spoke  plainly  what  you  aimed  at,  ra- 
ther than  prepossess  men's  minds  in  favour  of  youf 
cause,  by  the  impressions  of  a  name  that  in  trutn  did 
Hot  properly  belong  to  it. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  ground  that  I  said,  **  I 
suspected  you  built  all  on  this  lurking  supposition,  that 
the  national  religion  now  in  England,  backed  by  the 
public  authority  of  the  law»  is  the  only  true  religion, 
and  therefore  no  other  is  to  be  tolerated ;  which  being 
a  supposition  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  j  ust  in 
other  countries;  unless  we  can  imagine,  that,  every 
where  but  in  England,  men  believe  what  at  the  same 
time  they  think  to  be  a  lie,"  &c.  Here  you  erect  your 
plumes,  and  to  this  your  triumphant  lo^ic  gives  you 
not  patience  to  answer,  without  an  air  otvictorv  in  the 
entrance :  *^  How,  sir,  is  this  supposition  equally  una* 
voidable,  and  equally  just  in  other  countries,  where 
false  religions  are  the  national  ?  (for  that  you  must  mean, 
or  nothing  to  the  purpose.)"  Hold,  sir ;  you  go  too 
fast.  Take  your  own  system  with  you,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive it  will  be  enough  to  my  purpose,  if  I  mean  those 
religions  which  you  take  to  be  false ;  for  if  there  be 
any  other  national  churches,  which,  agreeing  with  the 
church  of  England  in  what  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
yet  have  established  ceremonies  different  from  those 
of  the  church  of  England ;  should  not  any  one  who 
dissented  here  from  the  church  of  England  upon  that 
account,  as  preferring  that  to  our  way  of  worship,  be 
justly  punished  ?  If  so,  then  punishment  in  matters  of 
religion  being  only  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion, 
you  must  suppose  him  not  to  be  yet  of  it,  and  so  the 
national  church  he  approves  of  not  to  be  of  the  true  re- 
ligion. And  yet  is  it  not  equally  unavoidable,  and 
equally  just,  that  that  church  should  suppose  its  religion 
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tb^  only  true  religion,  as  it  is  that  yours  should  do  so; 
it  agreeing  with  yours  in  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  having  made  some  things,  in  their  own  nature 
indifierent,  requisite  to  conformity  for  .decency  and 
prder,  as  you  have  done  ?  So  that  my  saying,  It  is 
^qdally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  in  other  coun- 
tnes,  will  hold  good,  without  meaning  what  you  charge 
on  me,  that  that  supposition  is  eaually  unavoidable,  and 
equally  just,  where  the  national  religion  is  absolutely 
false. 

But  in  that  large  sense  too,  what  I  said  will  hold  good  \ 
ftodyou  would  have  spiared  your  useless  subtilties  against 
it,  if  you  had  been  as  willing  to  take  my  meaning,  and 
answer  my  argument,  as  you  were  to  turn  what  I  said 
to  a  sense  which  the  words  themselves  show  I  never 
intended.  My  argument  in  short  was  this,  That  grant- 
ing force  to  be  useiul  to  propagate  and  support  religion^ 
yet  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  true  religion,  that 
you,  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  supposing 
yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  should  thereby  claim  a 
right  to  use  force ;  since  such  a  supposition,  to  those 
who  were  members  of  other  churches,  and  believed 
other  religions,  was  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally 
Just.  And  the  reason  I  annexed  shows  both  this  to 
be  my  meaning,  and  my  assertion  to  be  true :  my  words 
are,  "  Unless  we  can  imagine  that,  every  where  but  in 
England,  men  believe  what  at  the  same  time  they  think 
to  be  a  lie."  Having  therefore  never  said,  nor  thought 
that  it  is  equally  unavoidable,  or  equally  just,  that  men 
in  every  country  should  believe  the  national  religion  of 
the  country:  but  that  it  is  equally  unavoidable,  and 
'  equally  just,  that  men  believing  the  national  religion  of 
their  country,  be  it  true  or  false,  should  suppose  it  to 
be  true ;  and  let  me  here  add  also,  should  endeavour 
to  propagate  it :  however  you  go  on  thus  to  reply  :  •*  If 
so,  then  I  fear  it  will  be  equally  true  too,  and  equally 
rational :  for  otherwise  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  equally 
unavoidable,  or  equally  just ;  for  if  it  be  not  equally 
true,  it  cannot  be  equally  just ;  and  if  it  be  not  equally 
rational,  it  cannot  be  equally  unavoidable.  But  if  it  be 
equally  true,and  equally  rational,  then  either  all  religions 
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are  true,  or  none  is  true :  for  if  they  be  all  equally  tnrc, 
and  one  of  them  be  not  tnie^  then  none  of  them  can  be 
true."  I  challenge  any  one  to  put  these  four  good 
words,  unavoidable,  just,  rational,  and  true,  more  equally 
together,  or  to  make  a  better-wrought  deduction :  but 
after  all,  my  argument  will  nevertheless  be  good,  that 
it  is  no  advantage  to  your  cause,  for  you  or  any  one  of 
it,  to  suppose  yours  to  be  the  only  true  religion  ;  since 
it  is  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  lor  any  one, 
who  believes  any  other  religion,  to  suppose  the  same 
thing.  And  this  will  always  be  so,  till  you  can  show, 
that  men  cannot  receive  false  religions  upon  arguments 
that  appear  to  them  to  be  good ;  or  that  having  received 
falsehood  under  the  appearance  oftruth,  they  can,  whilst 
it  so  appears,  do  otherwise  than  value  it,  and  be  acted 
by  it,  as  if  it;  were  true.  For  the  equality  that  is  here 
the  question,  depends  not  upon  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
embraced  ;  but  on  this,  that  the  light  and  persuasion  a 
man  has  at  present,  is  the  guide  which  he  ought  to 
follow,  and  which  in  his  judgment  of  truth  he  cannot 
avoid  to  be  governed  by.  And  therefore  the  terrible 
consequences  you  dilate  on  in  the  following  part  of  that 
page  I  leave  you  for  your  private  use  on  some  fitter 
occasion. 

You  therefore  who  are  so  apt,  without  cause,  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  ingenuity  in  others;  will  do  well 
nereafter  to  consult  your  own,  and  another  time  change 
your  style ;  and  not  under  the  undefined  name  of  the 
true  religion,  because  that  is  of  more  advantage  to  your 
argument,  mean  only  the  religion  established  by  law  in 
England,  shutting  out  all  other  religions  now  professed 
in  the  world.  Though  when  you  have  defined  what  is 
the  true  religion,  which  you  would  have  supported  and 
propagated  by  force ;  and  have  told  us  it  is  to  be  found 
m  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and  it  be  agreed  to  you,  that  that  is  the  only 
true  religion  ;  your  argument  of  force,  as  necessary  to 
men's  salvation,  from  the  want  of  light  and  strength 
enough  in  the  true  religion  to  prevail  against  men's 
lusts,  and  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  will  not  hold  j 
because  your  bringing  men  by  force,  your  way  applied. 


to  tlie-trae  religion,  be  it  what  you  will,  ia  but  briqg^ 
them  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the  national  church. 
But  the  bringing  them  so  far,  and  no  farther,  having 
no  opposition  to  then-  lusts,  no  inconsistcncv  with  tbewr, 
corrupt  nature,  is  not  on  that  account  at  all  necessary, 
nor  does  at  all  help,  where  only,  on  your  grounds,  you 
say,~tbere  is  need  of  the  assistance  of  force  towards 
their  salvation. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Of  Salvation  to  be  procured  by  Force,  your  Way, 

Th£R£  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  laudable  design 
than  the  promoting  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  by 
^ny  one  who  shall  undertake  it :  but  if  it  be  a  pretence 
made  use  of  to  cover  some  other  by-interest,  nothing 
can  be  more  odious  to  men,  nothing  more  provoking 
to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  nothing  more 
misbecoming  the  name  and  character  of  a  Christian^ 
With  what  intention  you  took  your  pen  in  hand  to  de- 
fend and  encourage  tne  use  of  force  in  the  business  of 
men^s  salvation^  it  i$  fit  in  charity  we  take  your  word ; 
but  what  your  scheme,  as  you  have  delivered  it,  id 
guilty  of,  it  is  my  business  to  take  notice  of,  and  repr&» 
sent  to  you. 

;  To  my  saying,  that  *'  if  persecution,  as  is  pretended, 
were  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  bare  conformity 
would  not  serve  the  turn,  but  men  should  be  examined 
whether  they  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction :''  you 
answer,  "  Who  they  be  that  pretend  that  persecution 
is  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  you  know  not.'^ 
Whatever  you  know  not,  I  know  one,  who  in  the  letter 
under  consideration  pleads  for  force,  as  useful  for  the 
promoting  *^  the  salvaljion  of  men's  souls :  and  that  the 
use  of  force  is  no  other  means  for  the  salvation  of  men's 
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sould,  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith 
has  directed.  That  so  far  is  the  magistrate,  when  he 
gives  his  helping  hand  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospd^ 
by  laying  convenient  penalties  upon  such  as  reject  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  from  using  any  other  means  for  the 
salvation  of  men's .  souls  than  what  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no  more 
than  his  duty  for  the  promoting  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  as  the  means  by  which  men  may  be  brought  into 
the  way  of  salvation/*     Ay,  but  where  do  you  say  that 

Kersecution  is  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  I  thought  you 
ad  been  arguing  against  my  meaning,  and  against  the 
things  I  say,  and  not  against  my  words  in  your  meaning, 
which  is  not  against  me.  That  I  used  the  word  per- 
secution for  what  you  call  force  and  penalties,  you 
know:  for  in  p,  21,  that  immediately  precedes  this, 
^ou  take  notice  of  it,  with  some  little  kind  of  wonder, 
m  these  words,  ^  persecutions,  so  it  seems  you  call  all 
punishments  for  religion/'  That  I  do  so  then,  whether 
properly  or  improperly,  you  could  not  be  ignorant; 
and  then,  I  beseech  you,  apply  your  answer  here  to 
what  I  say.  My  words  are,  **  If  persecution,  as  is  pre- 
tended, were  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  men  that 
conform  would  be  examined  whether  they  did  so  upon 
reason  and  conviction."  Change  my  word  persecution 
into  punishment  for  religion,  and  then  consider  the 
truth  or  ingenuity  of  your  answer :  for,  in  that^  sense 
of  the  word  persecution,  do  you  know  nobody  that 
pretends  persecution  is  for  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls  ?  So  much  for  your  ingenuity,  and  the  arts  you 
allow  yourself  to  serve  a  good  cause*  What  do  you 
think  of  one  of  my  pagans  or  Mahometans?  Could 
he  have  done  better?  For  I  shall  often  have  occa- 
sion to  mind  you  of  them.  Now  to  your  argument 
I  said,  *'  That  I  thought  those  who  make  laws,  and 
use  force,  to  bring  men  to  church-conformity  in  re- 
ligion, seek  only  the  compliance,  but  concern  themselves 
not  for  the  conviction  of  those  they  punish,  and  so  ne- 
ver use  force  to  convince.  For  pray  tell  me,  when  any 
dissenter  conforms,  and  enters  into  the  church  com- 
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munion,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see  whether  he  does 
it  upon  reason  and  conviction,  and  such  grounds  as 
would  become  a  Christian  concerned  for  religion  ?  If 
persecution,  as  is  pretended,  were  for  the  salvation  of 
men's  souls,  this  would  be  done,  and  men  not  driven 
to  take  the  sacrament  to  keep  their  places,  or  obtain 
licences  to  sell  ale ;  for  so  low  have  these  holy  things 
been  prostituted/*  To  this  you  here  reply,  "  As  to 
those  magistrates,  who  having  provided  sufficiently  for 
the  instruction  of  all  under  their  care,  in  the  true  re- 
Ji^on,  do  make  laws,  and  use  moderate  penalties,  to 
bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  God, 
and  conformity  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  it ;  I  think 
their  behaviour  does  plainly  enough  speak  them  to 
seek  and  concern  themselves  for  the  conviction  of  those 
whom  they  punish,  and  for  their  compliance  only  as  the 
fruit  of  their  conviction.*'  If  means  of  instruction  were 
all  that  is  necessary  to  convince  people,  the  providing 
sufficiently  for  instruction  would  be  an  evidence,  that 
those  that  did  so,  did  seek  and  concern  themselves  for 
men's  conviction :  but  if  there  be  something  as  neces- 
sary for  conviction  as  the  means  of  instruction,  and 
without  which  those  means  will  signify  nothing,  and 
that  be  severe  and  impartial  examination  ^  and  if  force 
be,  jEis  you  say,  so  necessary  to  make  men  thus  examine, 
that  they  can  by  no  other  way  but  force  be  brought  to 
do  it :  if  magistrates  do  not  lay  their  penalties  on  non- 
examination,  as  well  as  provide  means  of  instruction ; 
whatever  you  may  say  you  think,  few  people  will  find 
reason  to  believe  you  think  those  magistrates  seek  and 
concern  themselves  much  for  the  conviction  of  those 
they  punish,  when  that  punishment  is  not  levelled  at 
that,  which  is  a  hinderance  to  their  conviction,  i.  e. 
agftinst  their  aversion  to  severe  and  impartial  examina- 
tion. To  that  aversion  no  punishment  cah  be  pre- 
tended to  be  a  remedy,  which  does  not  reach  and  com-  ^ 
bat  the  aversion  j  which  it  is  plain  no  punishment  does, 
which  may  be  avoided  without  parting  with,  or  abating 
the  prevalency  of  that  aversion.  This  is  the  case,  where 
men  undergo  punishments  for  not  conforming,  which 
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they  may  ht  rid  of,  without  severely  and  knparts^ly 
examining  matters  of  religion. 

To  show  that  what  I  mentioned  was  no  sign  of  un- 
concernedness  in  the  magistrate  for  mea's^  convictiiM, 
you  add,  ^*  Nor  does  the  contrary  mpear  from  the  not 
examining  dissenters  when  they  conform,  to  see  whether 
they  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction :  for  where  suf- 
ficient instruction  is  provided,  it  is  ordinarily  pre* 
nmabie  that  wh^i  dissenters  conform,  they  do  it  upon 
reason  and  conviction."  Here  if  ordinarily  signifies 
any  thing,  (for  it  is  a  word  you  make  much  use  of, 
whether  to  express  or  cover  your  senae,  let  the  reader 
judge,)  dien  you  suppose  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is 
not  presumable ;  and  I  ask  yoxi,  whether  in  those,  or 
any  cases,  it  be  examined  whether  dissenters,  when 
they  conform^  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  ?  At 
best  that  it  is  ordinarily  presumable,  is  but  gratis 
dictum;  eq)ecian^  since  you  suppose,  that  it  is  the 
corruption  of  their  nature  that  hinders  them  from  con- 
sidering as  they  ought,  so  as  upon  reason  andoonvictioa 
to  embrace  the  truth:  which  corruption  of  nature, 
that  they  may  retain  with  conformity  I  think  is  very 
presumable,  fiut  be  that  as  it  will,  this  I  am  sure  is 
ordinarily  and  always  presumabie,  that  if  those  who 
nse  force  were  as  intent  upon  men's  conviction  as  tbey 
are  on  their  conformity,  roey  would  not  wholly  content 
themselves  mih  the  one,  without  ever  examining  and 
iookii^  into  tke  other. 

Another  excuse  you  make  for  this  neglect  is,  ^*  That 
as  to  irreligious  persons,  who  only  seek  their  secular 
advantage,  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  pretend  con^ 
viction,  and  to  offer  such  grounds  (if  that  were  re^ 
quired)  as  would  become  a  Christiaoi  concersed  for 
migion  ^  that  is  what  no  care  of  man  csa  certainly 
prevenlt.'*  This  is  an  admirable  justification  of  your 
hypothesis.  Men  are  to  be  punished:  to  what  end? 
To  make  them  severely  and  impartially  consider  matters 
of  leUgion,  that  they  may  be  convinced,  and  thereupon 
sincerely  embrace  the  truth.  Bat  wkat  need  of  force 
or  ^rniishment  for  this  ?  Because  their  lusts  and  comip- 
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tiens  will  otherwise  keep  them  both  from  considering  as 
they  ought,  and  embracing  the  true  religion ;  and  there* 
fore  they  must  lie  under  penalties  till  they  have  con- 
sidered as  they  ouglit,  wmch  is  when  they  have  upon 
ooavietion  embraced  But  bow  shall  the  magistrate 
know  when  they  upon  conviction  embrace,  that  he  may 
then  takeoff  their  penalties?  That  indeed  cannot  be 
kaown,  and  ought  not  to  be  inquired  after,  because 
irreligious  persons,  who  (Hiiv  seek  their  secular  advan* 
tage,  or,  in  other  word3,  all  those  ih^o  desire  at  their 
ease  to  retain  their  beloved  lusts  and  corruption,  may 
*'  easily  pretend  conviction,  and  ofEer  such  pounds  (if 
it  were  required)  as  would  become  a  Christian  con-* 
eeraed  for  religion :  this  is  what  no  care  of  man  can 
certainly  prevent.'^  Which  is  reason  enouffh,  why  no 
busy  forwardness  in  man  to  disease  his  brother,  should 
use  force  upon  pretence  of  prevailing  against  mmi's  cor- 
ruptions, tjbat  hinder  their  ccmsidering  and  emlu^acing 
the  truth  upon  conviction,  when  it  is  confessed  it  caonot 
be  known,  whether  tfiey  have  considered^  are  con- 
vinced, or  have  really  embraced  the  true  religion  or  no. 
And  thus  you  have  mown  us  your  admirable  remedy^ 
which  is  uot,  it'  seems,  for  the  irreligious  (for  it  is  eas^, 
you  say,  for  them  to  pretend  to  conviction,  and  so  avoid 
ptinishment),  but  for  those  who  would  be  rdigious  with^ 
out  it. 

But  here,  ia  this  case,  as  to  ihe  intention  of  the 
ma^strate,  how  can  it  be  said,  th^t  the  force  he  uses  is 
designed,  by  siibduuig  men's  corruptions,  to  make  way 
for  coosideric^  and  fenabracing  the  truth ;  when  it  is  so 
^^Hibed,  that  it  is  cotifessed  here,  that  a  man  may  get 
ff a  of  the  penalties  without  partiog  with  the  4sorrup'- 
feions  they  are  pretended  to  be  used  against  ?  But  you 
have  a  neady  answer,  ^  This  is  what  no  care  of  man 
can  certainly  prevent ;''  which  is  but  in  other  words  to 
pvQclarai  the  ridiculousniess  of  your  use  of  foree^  and 
to  avow  that  your  method  caa  do  nothing.  If  by  not 
^ertaiidy  yon  mean,  it  may  any  way  or  to  any  degree 
^event ;  why  is  it  not  so  done^^  If  not,  why  is  a  word 
that  sigoiiies  nefthiog  put  in,  unless  it  be  for  a  shelter 
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oa  occasion  ?  a  benedt  you  know  how  to  draw  from  this 
way  of  writing :  but  this  here,  taken  how  you  please, 
will  only  serve  to  lay  blame  on  the  magistrate,  or  your 
hypothesis,  choose  you  whether.    I,  for  my  part,  have 
abetter  opinion  of  the  abUity  and  management  oi  «« 
magistrate :  what  he  aimed  at  in  his  laws,  that  l  oe- 
Ueve  he  mentions  in  them ;  and,  as  wise  men  do  in 
business,  spoke  out  plainly  what  he  had  a  mind  should 
be  done.   But  certainly  there  cannot  a  more  ridiculous 
character  be  put  on  law-makers,  than  to  tell  the  world 
they  intended  to  make  men  consider,  examine,  &c  but 
yet  neither  required  nor  named  any  thing  in  their  laws 
but  conformity.    Though  yet  when  men  are  certamiy 
to  be  punished  for  not  reaUy  embracing  the  true  reli- 
gion, there  ought  to  be  certain  matters  of  fact,  whereoy 
those  that  do,  and  those  that  do  not  so  embrace  tne 
truth,  should  be  distinguished ;  and  for  that  you  have, 
it  is  true,  a  clear  and  established  criterion,  i.  e.  con- 
formity and  non.conformity :  which  do  very  certainly 
distinguish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty ;  those  that 
reaUy  and  sincerely  do  embrace  the  truth  that  mart 
save  them,  from  those  that  do  not. 

But,  sir,  to  resolve  the  question,  whether  the  con- 
viction of  men's  understandings,  and  the  salvation  ot 
their  souls,  be  the  business  and  aim  of  those  who  use 
force  to  bring  men  into  the  profession  of  the  national 
religion ;  1  ask,  whether,  if  that  were  so,  there  could  be 
so  many  as  there  are,  not  only  i»  most  country  panshe^ 
but,  1  think  I  may  say,  may  be  found  in  aU  parts  ot 
Engknd,  grossly  ignorant  in  the  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion,  if  a  strict  inquiry  were 
made  into  it  ?  If  force  be  necessary  to  be  used  tobrm 
men  to  salvation,  certainly  some  part  of  it  would  find 
out  some  of  the  ignorant  and  unconsidering  that  are  in 
the  national  church,  as  well  as  it  does  so  diligentiy  »u 
the  non-conformists  out  of  it,  whetheu  they  have  con- 
sidered, or  are  knowing  or  no.    But  to  this  you  give  a 
very  ready  answer :  "  Would  you  have  the  magistrate 
punish  all  indiflferendy,  those  who  obey  the  law  as  we" 
ns  them  that  do  not?"    What  is  the  obedience  the  law 
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requires  ?  That  you  tell  us  in  these  words,    "  If  the 
magistrate  provides  sufficiently  for  the  instruction  of 
all  bis  subjects  in  the  true  religion,  and  then  requires 
them  all,  under  convenient  penalties,  to  hearken  to  the 
teachers  and  ministers  of  it,  and  to  profess  and  exercise 
it  with  one  accord  under  their  direction  in  public  asaem- 
blies :"  which  in  other  words  is  but  conformity;  which 
here  you  express  a  little  plsuner  in  these  words :  *'  But 
as  to  those  magistrates  who,  having  provided  sufficiently 
for  the  instruction  of  all  under  their  care  in  the  tine 
religion,  do  make  laws,  and  use  moderate  penalties  to 
bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  God, 
and  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  it.*'   You  add, 
^^  Is  there  any  pretence  to  say  that  in  so  doing,  be  [the 
magistrate]  applies  force  only  to  a  part  of  his  subjects, 
when  the  law  is  general,  and  excepts  niwie  ?*'    There 
is  no  pretence,  I  confess,  to  say  that  in  so^  doing  he 
applies  force  only  to  a  part  of  his  subjects,  to  make 
them  conformists;  from  that  it  is  plain  the  law  excepts 
none.   But  if  conformists  may  be  ignorant,  grossly  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  if 
there  be  no  penalties  used  to  make  them  consider  as 
they  ought,  so  as  to  understand,  be  convinced  of,  be- 
lieve and  obey  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  are  not  they 
exempt  from  that  force  which  you  say  *^  is  to  m^e  men 
consider  and  examine  matters  of  religion  as  they  ought 
to  do?"     Force  is  applied  to  all  indeed  to  make  them 
conformists ;  but  if  being  conformists  once,  and  fre- 
quenting the  places  o^  public  worship,  and  tliere  show- 
ing an  outward  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed (for  that  is  all  the  law  requires  of  all,  call  it  now 
you  please),  they  are  exempt  from  all  force  and  penal- 
ties, though  they  are  ever  so  ignorant,  ever  so  far  from 
understanding,  believing,  receiving  the  truth  of  tbe 
Godpel ;  I  think  it  is  evident  that  then  force  is  not  ap- 
plied to  all  "  to  procure  the  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing.— To  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and 
arguments  which  are  proper  to  convince  the  mind,  and 
which,  without  being  forced,  they  would  not  consider. 
— ^To  bring  men  to  that  consideration,  which  nothing 


^ 
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else  but  force  (besides  the  extraordinitry  grace  of  Ood) 
would  bring  tliein  to. — T6  make  men  good  Cbristia&s. 
— To  make  men  receive  instruction. — ^To  cure  their 
aversion  to  the  true  reUg^n.-~To  bring  men  to  con* 
sider  and  examine  the  controversies  which  they  are 
bound  to  consider  and  examine,  i.  e.  those  wherein  they 
cannot  err  without  dishomniring  God»  and  end^ager* 
ing  their  own  and  otiier  men's  eternal  salvation.-^To 
weigh  matters  of  religimi  carefblly  and  impartially^^ 
To  bring  men  to  the  true  rdigion  and  to  salvation." — 
That  then  force  is  not  appliea  to  all  the  subjects  for 
these  ends,  I  think  you  will  not  deny.  These  are  the 
ends  for  which  you  tell  us,  in  the  places  quoted,  that 
force  is  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion :  it  i^  by  its 
uaefuln^s  and  necessity  to  these  emk,  that  you  tdl  us 
the  magistrate  is  authorized  and  obliged  to  use  force 
in  matters  of  religion.  Now  if  all  these  ends  be  not 
attained  by  a  bare  conformity,  and  yet  if  by  a  bare 
conformity  men  are  wholly  exempt  from  all  K»*ce  and 
penalties  m  matters  of  religion ;  will  you  say  that  for 
these  ends  force  is  applied  to  all  the  magistrate's  sub- 
jects? If  yoo  will,  I  must  send  you  to  my  pagans  and 
Mahometans  for  a  little  conscience  and  modesty.  If  you 
confess  force  is  not  applied  to  all  for  these  ends^  not- 
withstanding any  laws  obliging  all  to  conformity;  yoa 
must  also  conftM,  that  what  you  say  concerning  the 
laws  being  genial,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  since 
all  that  are  under  penalties  for  not  conforming,  are  not 
imder  any  penalties  for  ignorance,  irreligion,  or  the 
want  of  those  ends  for  which  you  say  penalties  are 
useful  and  necessary. 

You  go  on,  ^'  And  therefore  if  such  persons  profiuie 
the  sacrament  to  keep  their  places,  or  to  obtain  licences 
to  sell  ale,  this  is  a  horrible  wickedness.'^  I  excuse 
them  not.  **  But  it  is  their  own,  and  they  alone  must 
answer  for  it."  Yes,  and  those  who  threatened  poor 
ignorant  and  irreligious  ale-sdlers,  whoee  livelihood  it 
was,  to  take  away  their  licences,  if  they  did  not  con* 
form  and  receive  the  sacrament,  may  be  thou^t»  per* 
hi4>s;  to  have  something  to  answer  for.   You  add»  ^  But 
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it  is  very  unjust  to  impute  it  to  those  who  make  such 
laws,  and  use  such  force,  or  to  say  that  they  prostitute 
holy  things,  and  drive  men  to  profane  them«"  Nor  is 
it  just  to  insinuate  in  your  answer,  as  if  that  had  been 
said  which  was  Qot«  But  if  it  be  true,  that  a  poor» 
Ignorant,  loose,  irreligious  wretch  diould  be  threatened 
to  be  turned  out  of  his  calling  and  livelihood,  if  he 
wohld  not  take  the  sacrament :  may  it  sot  be  said  these 
holy  things  have  been  so  low  prostituted  ?  And  if  this 
be  not  profaning  them»  pray  teU  me  what  is  ? 

This  I  think  may  be  said  without  injustice  to  any 
body,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  those  who  make 
strict  laws  for  conformity,  and  take  mt  care  to  have  it 
examined  upon  what  grounds  men  confcurm,  are  not 
very  much  concerned,  that  men's  understandings  should 
be  convinced :  and  though  you  go  on  to  say,  that  *^  they 
design  by  their  laws  to  do  what  lies  in  them  to  make 
men  good  Christians ;''  that  will  scarce  he  believed,  if 
what  you  say  be  true,  that  force  is  necessary  to  bring 
*'  those  who  cannot  be  otherwise  brought  to  it,  to  study 
the  true  religion,  with  such  care  and  diligence  as  they 
might  and  ought  to  use,  and  with  an  honest  mind." 
And  yet  we  see  a  great  part,  or  any  of  thos«  who  are 
ignorant  in  the  true  religion,  have  no  such  force  ap«> 
plied  to  them ;  especially  since  you  tell  us,  in  the  same 
place,  that  <*  no  man  ever  studied  the  true  religion  with 
such  care  and  diligence  as  he  might  and  ought  to  uae» 
and  with  an  honest  mind,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it/'  If  then  force  and  penalties  can  produce 
that  study,  care,  diligence,  and  benest  mind,  which 
will  produce  knowledge  and  conviction ;  and  that  (as 
you  sav  in  the  following  words)  make  good  men  {  I  ask 
you,  it  there  be  found  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
exempt  from  force  upon  the  account  of  religion,  igno- 
rant, irreligious,  ill  men  {  and  that,  to  speak  moderately, 
not  in  great  disproportion  fewer  than  amongst  the  non- 
conformists ;  will  you  believe  yourself  when  vou  say 
'*  the  magistrates  do,  by  their  laws^  all  that  in  them  lies 
to  make  them  good  Christians  {''  when  they  use  not  that 
force  to  them  which  you,  not  I,  say  is  necessary ;  and 
that  they  are,  where  it  is  necessary,  obliged  to  use? 
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And  therefore  I  give  you  leave  to  repeat  again  the 
words  you  subjoin  here,  "  But  if  after  all  they  (i.e.  the 
magistrates)  can  do,  wicked  and  godless  men  will  still 
resolve  to  be  so ;  they  will  be  so,  and  I  know  not  who 
but  God  Almighty  can  help  it/'  But  this  being  spoken 
of  conformists,  on  whom  the  magistrates  lay  no  penal- 
ties, use  no  force  for  religion,  give  me  leave  to  mind  you 
of  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  my  pagans  or  Mahometans. 

You  tell  us.  That  the  usefulness  of  force  to  make 
scholars  learn,  authorizes  schoolmasters  to  use  it«  And 
would  you  not  think  a  schoolmaster  discharged  his  duty 
well,  and  had  a  great  care  of  their  learning,  who.  used 
his  rod  only  to  bring  boys  to  school ;  but  if  they  come 
there  once  a  week,  whether  they  slept  or  only  minded 
their  play,  never  examined  what  proficiency  they  made, 
or  used  the  rod  to  make  them  study  and  learn,  though 
they  would  not  apply  themselves  without  it  ? 

But  to  show  you  how  much  you  yourself  are  in  earnest 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  this  your  method,  I  shall 
set  down  what  I  said,  p.  1S9»  of  my  letter  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  what  you  answer,  p.  68,  of  yours.       • 

L.  II.  p.  129.  "  You  speak  of  L.  III.  p.  68.  Your 

it  here  as  the  most  deplorable  next  paragraph  runs 

condition  imaginable,  that  *  men  high,    and    chaises 

should  be  left  to  themselves,  and  me  with  nothing  less 

not  be  forced  to  consider  and  ex-  than    prevarication, 

amine  the  grounds  of  their  reli-  For  whereas,  as  you 

§ion,  and  search  impartially  and  tell  me,  I  speak  of 

iligently  after  the  truth.'  This  it  here  as  the  roost 

you  make  the  great  miscarriage  deplorable      condi- 

of  mankind:   and  for  this  you  tion imaginable, that 

seem  solicitous,  all  through  your  men  should  be  left 

treatise,  to  find  out  a  remedy;  to  themselves,   and 

and  there  is  scarce  a  leaf  wherein  not  be  forced  to  con- 

you  do  not  offer  yours.   But  what  sider  and    examine 

if,  after  all  now,  you  should  be  the  grounds  of  their 

found  to  prevaricate?  *  Men  have  religion,  and  search 

contrived  to  themselves,' say  you,  impartially  and  di- 

•  a  great  variety  of  religions  :*  it  ligently    after     the 

is  granted.    <  They  seek  not  the  truth,  &c.    It  seems 
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truth  in  this  matter  with  that  ap- 
plication of  mind  and  freedom  of 
judgment  which  is  requisite :'  it  is 
confessed. '  All  the  false  religions 
now  on  foot  in  the  world  have 
taken  their  rise  from  the  slight 
and  partial  consideration,  which 
men  have  contented  themselves 
with,  in  searching  after  the  true ; 
and  men  take  them  up,  and  per- 
sist in  them,  for  want  of  due  ex- 
amination :'  be  it  so.  '  There  is 
need  of  a  remedy  for  this;  and  I 
have  found  one  whose  success 
cannot  be  questioned :'  verv  well. 
What  is  it?  Let  us  hear  it. '  Why, 
dissenters  must  be  punished.' Can 
any  body  that  hears  you  say  so, 
believe  you  in  earnest ;  and  that 
want  of  examination  is  the  thing 
you  would  have  amended,  when 
want  of  examination  is  not  the 
thing  you  would  have  punished? 
If  want  of  examination  be  the 
fault,  want  of  examination  must 
be  punished;  if  you  are,  as  you 
pretend,  fully  satisfied  that  pu- 
nishment is  the  proper  and  only 
means  to  remedy  it.  But  if,  in 
all  your  treatise,  you  can  show 
me  one  place  where  you  say  that 
the  ignorant,  the  careless,  the 
inconsiderate,  the  negligent  in 
examining  thoroughly  the  truth 
of  their  own  and  others'  religion, 
&c«  are  to  be  punished,  I  will 
allow  your  remedy  for  a  good 
one*  But  you  have  not  said  any 
thing  like  this;  and  which  is 
more,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you 
dare  not  say  it.    And  whilst  you 


all  the  remedy  I 
ofier  is  no  more  than, 
this :  '<  Dissenters 
must  be  punished." 
Upon  which  thus 
you  insult :  '^  Can 
any  body  that  hears 
you  say  so,  believe 
you  in  earnest,*'  &c. 
Now  here  I  acknow- 
ledge,  that  though 
want  or  neglect  of 
examination  be  a 
general  fault,  yet 
the  method  I  pro- 
pose for  curing  it 
does  not  reach  to 
all  that  are  guilty  of 
it,  but  is  limited  to 
those  who  reject  the 
true  religion,  pro- 
posed to  them  with 
sufficient  evidence. 
But  then,  to  let  you 
see  how  littleground 
you  have  to  say  that 
I  prevaricate  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  only 
desire  you  to  consi- 
der what  it  is  that 
the  author  and  my* 
self  were  inquiring 
af);er:  for  it  is  not, 
what  course  is  to  be 
taken  to  confirm  and 
establish  those  in  the 
truth,  who  have  al- 
ready  embraced  it  v 
nor,  how  they  may 
be  enabled  to  propa- 
gate it  to  others  (for 
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do  not,  the  world  has  reason  to 
judge,  that  however  want  of  ex- 
amination be  a  general  fault, 
which  you  with  great  vehemency 
have  exaggerated ;  yet  you  use 
it  only  for  a  pretence  to  punish 
dissenters;  and  either  distrust 
your  remedy,  that  it  will  not 
cure  this  evil,  or  else  care  not  to 
have  it  generally  cured.  This  evi- 
dently appears  from  your  whole 
management  of  the  argument. 
And  he  that  reads  your  treatise 
with  attention,  will  be  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  when  he 
shall  find  that  you,  who  are  so 
earnest  to  have  men  punished, 
to  bring  them  to  consider  and 
examine,  that  so  they  may  dis-* 
cover  the  way  of  salvation,  have 
not  said  one  word  of  considering, 
searching,  and  hearkening^o  the 
Scripture;  which  had  been  as 
good  a  rule  for  a  Christian  to 
have  sent  them  to,  '  as  to  reasons 
and  arguments  proper  to  con- 
vince them'  of  you  know  not 
what ;  '  as  to  the  instruction  and 
government  of  the  proper  mini- 
sters of  religion,'  which  who  they 
are,  men  are  yet  far  from  being 
agreed ;  or '  as  to  the  information 
of  those  who  tell  them  they  have 
mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to 
show  them  the  right;  and  to 
the  like  uncertain  and  dangerous 
guides;  which  were  not  those 
that  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles 
sent  men  to,  but  to  the  Scrip- 
ixkvwJ  'Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  you  think  you  have 


both  which  purposes 
I  have  already  ac- 
knowledged it  very 
useful,  and  a  thing 
much  to  be  desired, 
that  all  such  persons 
should,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  search  into 
the  grounds  upon 
which  their  religion 
stands,  and  chal- 
lenges their  belief); 
but  the  subject  of 
our  inquirv  is  mdy, 
what  method  is  to 
be  used,  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  reli- 
gion. Now,  if  this 
be  the  only  thing 
we  were  inquiring 
after  (as  you  cannot 
deny  it  to  be),  then 
every  one  sees  that 
in  speakinff  to  this 
point,  I  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  any  who 
have  already  em- 
braced the  true  reli- 
gion; because  they 
are  not  to  be  brought 
to  that  religion,  but 
only  to  be  confirmed 
and  edified  in  it ;  but 
was  only  to  consi- 
der how  those  who 
rcgect  it  mav  be 
brought  to  embrace 
it.  So  that  how 
much  soever  any  of 
those  who  own  the 
true  religion    may 
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eternal  life,'  says  our  Sayiour  to 
the  unbelieving,  persecuting 
Jews,  John  v.  S^.  And  it  is  the 
Scriptures  which,  St.  Paul  says, 
'  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation,' 2  Tim.  iii*  15. 

"  Talk  no  more  therefore,  if 
you  have  any  care  of  your  re- 
putation, how  much  '  it  is  eveiy 
man's  interest  not  to  be  left  to 
himself,  without  molestation, 
without  punishment  in  matters 
of  religion.'  Talk  not  of  *  bring- 
ing  men  to  embrace  the  truth 
that  must  save  them,  by  putting 
them  upon  examination.'  Talk 
.  no  more  *  of  force  and  punish- 
ment, as  the  only  way  left  to 
bring  men  to  examine*'  It  is 
evident  you  mean  nothing  less : 
for,  though  want  of  examination 
be  the  only  fault  you  complain 
of,  And  punishment  be  in  your 
Opinion  the  only  way  to  bring 
men  to  it;  and  this  the  whole 
design  of  your  book ;  yet  you 
have  not  once  proposed  in  it, 
that  those,  who  do  not  impar- 
tially examine,  should  be  forced 
to  it*  And  that  you  may  not 
think  I  talk  at  random,  wnen  I 
say  you  dare  not ;  I  will,  if  you 
please,  give  you  some  reasons 
£br  my  saying  so. 

^*  First,  !Because,  if  you  propose 
that  all  should  be  punished,  who 
are  ignorant,  who  have  not  used 
'  such  consideration  as  is  apt  and 
proper  to  manifest  the  truth; 
but  have  been  determined  in  the 
choice  of  their  religion  by  im- 


be  guilty  of  neglect 
of  examination,  it  is 
evident,  I  was  only 
concerned  to  show 
how  it  may  be  cured 
in  those  who^  by 
reason  of  it,  reject 
the  true  religion^ 
duly  proposed  or 
tendered  to  them. 
And  certainly  to 
confine  myself  to 
this,  is  not  to  pre* 
varicate,  unless  to 
keep  within  the 
bounds  which  the 
question  under  de« 
bate  prescribes  me 
be  to  prevaricate* 

In  telling  me 
therefore  that  "  I 
dare  not  say  that 
the  ignorant,  the 
careless,  the  incon* 
siderate,  the  negli* 
gent  in  examining^ 
&c.  (i.  e.  aU  that  are 
such)  are  to  be  pu* 
nished,"  you  only  ' 
tell  me  that  I  dare 
i[^ot  be  impertinent* 
And  thereiorel  hope 
you  will  excuse  me, 
if  I  take  no  notice 
of  the  three  reasons 
you  offer  in  your 
next  page  for  your 
saying  so.  And  yet 
if  I  had  a  mind  to 
talk  imp^tinently, 
I  know  not  why  I 
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pressions  of  education,  admira- 
tion of  persons,  worldly  respects, 
prejudices,  and  the  like  incom- 
petent motives ;  and  have  taken 
up  their  religion,  without  exa- 
mining it  as  they  ought;'  you 
will  propose  to  have  several  of 
your  own  church,  be  it  what  it 
will,  punished ;  which  would  be 
a  proposition  too  apt  to  offend 
too  many  of  it,  for  you  to  ven- 
ture on.  For  whatever  need 
there  be  of  reformation,  every 
one  will  not  thank  you  for  pro- 
posing such  an  one  as  must  be- 
gin at,  or  at  least  reach  to,  the 
house  of  God* 

"  Secondly,  Because,  if  you 
should  propose  that  all  those 
who  are  ignorant,  careless,  and 
negligent  in  examining,  should 
be  punished,  you  would  have 
little  to  say  in  this  auestion  of 
toleration :  for  if  the  laws  of  the 
state  were  made,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  equal  to  all  the  subjects, 
without  distinction  of  men  of 
different  professions  in  religion  ; 
and  the  faults  to  be  amended  by 
punishments  were  impartially 
punished  in  all  who  are  guilty  of 
them  J  this  would  immediately 
produce  a  perfect  toleration,  or 
show  the  uselessness  of  force  in 
matters  of  religion.  If  therefore 
you  think  it  so  necessary,  as  you 
say,  for  the  'promoting  of  true 
religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  that  men  should  be  pu- 
nished to  make  them  examine^' 
do  but  find  a  way  to  apply  force 


might  not  have 
dared  to  do  so,  as 
well  as  other  men. 

There  is  one 
thing  more  in  this 
paragraph,  which, 
though  nothing 
more  pertinent  than 
the  rest,  I  shall  not 
wholly  pass  over.  It 
lies  in  these  words : 
"  He  that  reads  your 
treatise  with  atten- 
tion, will  be  more 
confirmed  in  this 
opinion.**  (viz.  That 
I  use  want  of  exa- 
mination only  for  a 
pretence  to  punish 
dissenters,  &c. ) 
"  when  he  shall  find 
that  you,  who  are 
so  earnest  to  have 
men  punished,  to 
bring  them  to  con- 
sider and  examine, 
that  so  they  may 
discover  the  way  of 
salvation,  have  not 
said  one  word  of 
considering,  search- 
ing, and  hearkening 
to  the  Scripture ; 
which  had  been  as 
good  a  rule  for  a 
Christian  to  have 
sent  them  to,  as  to 
reasons  and  argu- 
ments proper  to  con- 
vince them  of  you 
know  not  what,''  &c. 
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to  all  that  have  not  thoroughly 
and  impartially  examined,  and 
you  have  my  consent.  For 
though  force  be  not  the  proper 
means  of  promoting  religion, 
yet  there  is  no  better  way  to 
show  the  usefulness  of  it,  than 
the  applying  it  equally  to  mis- 
carriages, in  whomsoever  found, 
and  not  to  distinct  parties  or  per- 
suasions of  men,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  them  alone,  when  others 
are  equally  faulty. 

"Thirdly,  Because,  without 
being  for  as  large  a  toleration  as 
the  author  proposes,  you  cannot 
be  truly  and  sincerely  for  a  free 
and  impartial  examination.  For 
whoever  examines,  must  have 
the  liberty  to  judge,  and  follow 
his  judgment;  or  else  you  put 
him  upon  examination  to  no  pur- 
pose. And  whether  that  will 
not  as  well  lead  men  from,  as  to 
your  church,  is  so  much  a  ven- 
ture, that,  by  your  way  of  writing. 
It  is  evident  enough  you  are  loth 
to  hazard  it ;  and  if  you  are  of 
the  national  church,  it  is  plain 
your  brethren  will  not  bear  with, 
you  in  the  allowance  of  such  a 
liberty.  You  must  therefore  ei- 
ther change  your  method;  and 
if  the  want  of  examination  be 
that  great  and  dangerous  fault 
you  would  have  corrected,  you 
must  equally  punish  all  that  are 
equally  guilty  of' any  neglect  in 
this  matter ;  and  then  take  your 
only  means,  your  beloved  force, 


How  this  confirms 
that  opinion,  I  do 
not  see ;  nor  have 
you  thought  fit  to 
instruct  me.  But 
as  to  the  thing  itself, 
viz.  "  my  not  say- 
ing one  word  of  con- 
sidering, searching, 
and  hearkening  to 
the  Scripture;"  what- 
ever advantage  a 
captious  adversary 
may  imagine  he  has 
in  it,  I  hope  it  ^ill 
not  seem  strange  to 
any  indifferent  and 
judicious  person, 
who  shall  but  con- 
sider that  through- 
out my  treatise  I 
speak  of  the  true 
religion  only  in  ge- 
neral, i.  e.  not  as  li- 
mited to  any  parti*, 
cular  dispensation, 
or  to  the  times  of 
the  Scriptures;  but 
as  reaching  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  to  the 
end  of  the  world, 
and  so  comprehend- 
ing the  times  which 
preceded  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  wherein  yet 
God  left  not  himself 
withput  witness,  but 
furnished  mankind 
withsufiicient  means 
of  knowing  him  and 
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and  mske  the  best  of  it ;  or  else  his  will,  in  order  ta 
jou  must  put  off  your  mask^  their  eternal  salva- 
and  confess  that  you  design  not  tion.  For  I  appeal 
your  punishments  to  bring  men  to  all  men  of  art, 
to  examinaticm,  but  to  con-  whether,  speaking  of 
formity.  For  the  fallacy  yoil  the  true  religion  un- 
have  used  is  too  gross  to  pass  der  this  generality, 
upon  this  age/'  I  could  be  allowed 

to  descend  to  any 
nich  rules  of  it,  as  belong  only  to  some  particular  times, 
or  dispensations ;  such  as  you  cannot  but  acknowledge 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be. 

In  this  your  answer,  you  say,  "  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  is  only  what  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion."  He  that  reads  what  you 
say,  again  and  again,  **  That  the  magistrate  is  em- 
powered and  obliged  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 
€•€•  1^  far  as  by  penalties  it  can  be  procured,  that 
no  man  neglect  his  soul,''  and  shall  remember  how 
many  pages  you  employ,  A.  p.  6,  &c  and  here,  p.  6, 
ice  to  show  that  it  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
which  hinders  men  from  xioing  what  they  may  and 
ought  for  the  salvation  of  their  douls ;  and  tbat  there- 
fore penalties,  no  other  means  being  left,  and  forc£  were 
iiecessary  to  be  used  by  die  magisrti^ate  to  remove  tiiese 
great  obstacles  of  lusts  and  corruptions,  that  ^*  none 
of  his  subjects  might  remain  ignorant  of  the  way  of 
salvation^  or  refuse  to  embrace  it."  One  would  think 
'<<  your  inquiry  had  been  after  the  means  of  curing 
tncf^s  aversion  to  the  true  religion,  Twhich,"  you  tell 
-us,  p.  fiS,  ^  if  not  cured,  is  certainly  destructive  of 
men's  eternal  salvation " )  that  so  they  might  hesrlilf 
embrace  it  for  their  salvation.  But  nere  you  tell  us, 
^  voixr  inquiry  is  only  what  method  is  to  be  used  to 
hfrmg  men  to  the  true  religion  r"  whereby  you  evi- 
jdendy  mean  nothing  but  outward  conformity  to  that 
wliicn  you  think  the  true  church,  as  appears  by  \be  next 
fbllowing  wocds :  *<  Now  if  this  be  the  only  thing  we 
were  inquiring  after,  then  jeveryione  sees  tbat  in  speak- 
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inf;  to  this  point  I  hid  nothing  to  do  with  luiy  who 
have  already  embraced  the  true  reli^on/'  And  also 
every  one  sees  that  since  amongst  those  with  whom 
(having  already  embraced  the  true  religion)  you  and 
your  penalties  have  nothing  to  do;  there  are  those 
who  have  not  considered  and  examined  matters  of  reii« 
gion  as  they  ou^t,  whose  lusts  and  corrupt  natures  keep 
them  as  far  alienated  from  believing,  and  as  averse  to  a 
reid  obeying  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  as  any  other 
men  :  it  is  manifest  that  embracing  the  true  religion  in 
your  sense  is  only  embracing  the  outward  profession  of 
It,  which  is  nothing  but  outward  conformity.  And  that 
being  the  farthest  you  would  have  your  penalties  pursue 
men,  and  there  leave  them  with  as  much  of  their  ig« 
norance  of  the  truth,  and  carelessness  of  their  souliS,  as 
they  please :  who  can  deny  but  that  it  would  be  imper* 
tinent  in  you  to  consider  how  want  of  impartial  exa* 
mination,  or  aversion  to  the  true  religion,  should  in 
them  be  cured  ?  Because  they  are  none  of  those  sub* 
jects  of  the  commonwealth,  whose  ^iritual  Mid 'eternal 
interests  are  by  political  govermneat  to  be  pivocured  oi{ 
advanced :  none  of  those  subjects  whose  salvaticMi  the 
magistrate  is  to  take  care  of. 

And  therefore  I  excuse  you,  as  you  desire,  for  not 
taldi^  notice  of  my  three  reasons ;  but  whe^i^r  the 
reader  will  do  so  or  no,  is  more  tlian  I  can  undertake* 
I  hope  you  too  will  esKcuse  me  for  having  used  so  harsh 
avirord  as  prevaricate,  and  impute  it  to  my  want  of  skill 
in  the  English  tongue.  But  when  I  find  a  man  pretend 
to  a  grea^  concern  f&r  the  salvation  of  men's  souk,  and 
make  it  one  of  the  great  ends  of  civil  government,  thart 
the  magistrate  should  make  use  of  force  to  bring  all  his 
sulnects  to  consider,  study  and  examine,  believe  and 
embrace  the  troth  that  mmst  save  them ;  when  I  shall 
have  to  i^  with  a  man,  who  to  this  purpose  hath  writ 
two  books  to  find  o«it  and  defend  the  proper  remedies 
for  tiiat  genecal  hackNKardness  and  avorsiofi,  which  de» 
praved  human  nature  keeps  men  in,  to  an  impartid 
search  s£b^y  and  hearty  embracing  the  true  religion ; 
and  who  talks  of  nothing  leas  than  oblig»tioiis  on  sm^t 
reigns,  both  from  their  particular  duty,  as  well  as  from 
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common  charity,  to  take  care  that  none  of  their  sub- 
jects should  want  the  assistance  of  this  only  means  left 
for  their  salvation ;  nay,  who  has  made  it  so  necessary 
to  men's  salvation,  that  he  talks  as  if  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  would  be  brought  in  question,  if  those 
who  needed  it  should  be  destitute  of  it ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  show  of  concern  for  men's  salva- 
tion, contrives  the  application  of  this  sole  remedy  so, 
that  a  great  many  who  lie  under  the  disease  should  be 
out  of  the  reach  and  benefit  of  his  cure,  and  never  have 
this  only  remedy  applied  to  them :  when  this  I  say  is  so 
manifestly  in  his  thoughts  all  the  while,  that  he  is  forced 
to  confess,  **  that,  though  want  or  nefflect  of  examina- 
tion be  a  general  fault,  yet  the  methdd  he  proposes 
for  curing  it  does  not  reach  to  all  that  are  guilty  of 
it ;"  but  frankly  owns,  that  he  was  not  concerned  to 
show  how  the  neglect  of  examination  might  be  cured 
in  those  who  conform,  but  only  in  those  who  by  reason 
of  it  reject  the  true  religion  duly  proposed  to  them ; 
which  rejecting  the  true  religion  will  require  a  man  of 
art  to  show  to  be  here  any  thing  but  non-conformity  to 
the  national  religion  :  when,  I  say,  I  meet  with  a  man 
another  time  that  does  this,  who  is  so  much  a  man  of 
art,  as  to  talk  of  all,  and  mean  but  some ;  talk  of  hearty 
embracing  the  true  religion,  and  mean  nothing  but 
conformity  to  the  national:  pretend  one  thing,  and 
mean  another ;  if  you  please  to  tell  me  what  name  I 
shall  give  it,  I  shall  not  fail :  for  who  knows  how  soon 
again  I  may  have  an  occasion  for  it  ? 

If  I  would  punish  men  for  non-conformity  without 
owning  of  it,  1  could  not  use  a  better  pretence  than  to 
say  it  was  to  make  them  hearken  to  reasons  and  argu« 
ments  proper  to  convince  them,  or  to  make  them  sub- 
mit to  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  proper 
ministers  of  religion,  without  any  thing  else ;  supposmg 
still  at  the  bottom  the  arguments  for,  and  the  ministtfs 
of  my  religion  to  be  these,  that  till  they  outwardly  com- 
plied with,  they  were  to  be  punished.  But  if,  instead 
of  outward  conformity  to  my  religion,  covered  under 
these  indefinite  terms,  I  should  tell  them,  they  were  to 
examine  the  Scripture,  which  was  the  fixed  rule  for 
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tft^m  smd  me ;  not  exaqiicung  could  not  give  me  a 
pretence  to  puni^  theoiy  unlesi  I  would  sJso  punish 
confortniste,  as  ignomnt  4nd  unversed  in  Scripture  as 
they^  which  would  not  do  my  business. 

But  what  need  I  use  arguments  to  show,  that  your 
punishin/i^  to.  make  men  examine  is  designed  only 
against  di^ej^t^rs,  wheui  in  your  answar  to  this  very 
paragrapJi  of  mine;,  ypu  ia  plain  words  ^'  acknowledgei 
that  tliiough  w^t  of  examination  be  pt  general  faulty 
yet  the  method  you  propose  for  euring  does  not  reach 
to  all  l^at  ar0  guilty  of.it?''  To  which  if  you  ple^s^ 
to  add  wh^t  you  tell  us,  that  when  disseiat^fs  copf^n^i 
the  ma^istratft  CMinot  know/  and  therefore  never  exa* 
mines  whether  they  do  it  upon  reason  and  oonvictipn 
or  no;  though  it  he  certain  that,  upon  conformingt 
penalties^  the  oeci^asary  means,  cease,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that,  whatever  be  talkedt  eonfornaifty  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  and  that  want  of  examination  is  but  the 
pretence  to  p^ni^h  dissenters. 

And  this  I  told  you  any  one  must  be  fronviiiGed  of, 
who  observQ^  that  you,  who  are  so  earnest  to  hav^ 
men  punished  to  bring  them  to  consider  and  examine^ 
that  .so  tlicj  may  diecover  the  way  of  salvation,  have 
not  said  one  word  of  considering;  searching,  and 
hearkening  to  the  Scripture,  which,  you  were  told,  was 
as  good  a  xuk  for  a  Christian  to  have  sent  men  to,  as 
to  *'  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  proper 
aiiiust^s  jpf  religion,  or  to  the  inforn^tiop  ot  those 
who  tell  them  they  hav^  miatf  ken  their  way,  and  offer 
to  show  them  the  right.''  Fm  this  pas^ng  by  th? 
Scripture  you  give  us  this  reason^  that  ^*  throughout 
your  treatise  yo.u  speak  oi  the  true  rdiffion  only  in 
general,  L  e.  not  as  limited  to  any  particular  dispensa- 
tion* or  to  the  tjaes  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as  reaching 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  end  of  the  world,  &c. 
And  then  you  appeal  to  all  men  of  art,  whetlier  speak- 
ing of  the  true  religion,  imdar  this  generality,  you 
could  be  allowed  to  descend  to  any  su^  rules  of  it  as 
belong  only  to  ^ome  particular  tim^  or  dispensations, 
such  as  I  cannot  but  ^knowledge  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  he." 

VOL.  ¥!•  A  A 
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The  author  that  you  write  agaiast  making,  it  Jus 
business,  as  nobody  can  doubt  who  reads  but  uie  first 
page  of  his  letter,  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  CWi- 
stians  to  tolerate  both  Christians  and  others  who  differ 
from  them  in  religion ;  it  is  pretty  strange,  in  assertii^ 
against  him  that  the  magistrate  might  and  ought  to  use 
force  to  brin^  men  to  the  true  religion,  you  should 
mean  any  other  magistrate  than  the  Christian  magi" 
strate,  or  any  other  religion  than  the  Christian  religion. 
But  it  seems  you  tod^  so  little  notice  of  the  design  of 
your  adversary,  which  was  to  prove  that  Christians 
were  not  to  use  force  to  bring  any  one  to  the  Chri* 
stian  religion,  that  you  would  prove,  that  Christians 
were  now  to  use  force,  not  only  to  bring  men  to  the 
Christian,  but  also  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  or  that  of 
the  true  church  before  the  law,  or  to  some  true  religioa 
so  general  that  it  is  none  of  these.  "  For,"  say  you, 
^'throughout  your  treatise  you  speak  of  the  true  reli^on 
only  in  general ;  i.  e*  not  as  limited  to  any  particular 
dispensation :"  though  one  that  were  not  a  man  of  art 
would  suspect  you  to  be  of  another  mind  yourself, 
when  you  told  us,  the  shutting  out  of  the  Jews  i^om 
the  rights  of  the  commonwealm  '*  is  a  just  and  x^e^^ 
sary  caution  in  a  Christian  commonwealth;"  wluch 
you  say  to  justify  your  exception  in  the  beginning  ot 
your  *'  argument,*'  against  the  largeness  of  the  autl^r^s 
toleration,  who  wouul  not  have  Jews  excluded.  But 
speak  of  the  true  religion  only  in  general  as  much  as 
you  please,  if  your  true  religion  be  that  by  which  inen 
must  be  saved,  can  you  send  a  man  to  any  better  guide 
to  that  true  religion  now  than  the  Scripture  ? 

If,  when  you  were  in  your  altitudes,  writing  the  first 
book,  your  men  of  art  could  not  allow  you  to  descend 
to  any  such  rule  as  the  Scripture,  (though  even  there 
you  acknowledge  the  severities  spoken  against  are  such 
as  are  used  to  make  men  Christians)  because  there 
(by  an  art  proper  to  yourself)  you  were  to  speak  of 
true  religion  under  a  generality,  which  had  notning  to 
do  with  the  duty  of  Christians,  in  reference  to  tolera- 
tion :  yet  when  here,  in  your  second  book,  wh^e  you 
condescend  all  along  to  speak  of  the  Christian  jReU- 
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gion,  an3  tell  us,  "  that  the  magistrates  have  authority . 
to  make  laws  for  promoting  the  Christian  religion } 
and  do  by  their  laws  design  to  contribute  what  in  them 
lies  to  make  men  good  Christians;^*  and  complain  of 
toleration  as  the  very  bane  of  the  life  and  spirit  of 
Oirtstianiiy^  &c.  ana  have  vouchsafed  particularly  to 
mention  the  Gospel  j  why  here,  having  been  called  upon 
for  it,  you  coula  not  send  men  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
tell  them  directly,  that  those  they  were  to  study  dili- 
gently, those  they  were  impartially  and  carefully  to 
examine,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,  and  into 
the  way  of  salvation ;  rather  than  talk  to  them,  as  you 
do,  of  receiving  instruction,  and  considering  reasons 
and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them ; 
rather  than  propose,  as  you  do  all  along,  such  objects 
of  examination  and  inquiry  in  general  terms,  as  are  as 
hard  to  be  found  as  the  thing  itself  for  which  they  are 
to  be  examined:  why,  I  say,  you  have  here  a^ain 
avoided  sending  men  to  examme  the  Scriptures,  is  just 
matter  of  inquiry.  And  for  this  vou  must  apply  your- 
self again  to  your  men  of  art,  to  mmish  you  with  some 
other  reason. 

If  you  will  but  cast  your  eyes  back  to  your  next 
page,  you  will  there  find  that  you  build  upon  this,  that 
the  subject  of  your  and  the  author's  inquiry  **  is  only 
what  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion/*  If  this  be  so,  your  men  of  art,  who  cannot 
a)l6\vyou  to  descend  to  any  such  rule  as  the  Scriptures, 
because  you  speak  of  the  true  religion  in  general,  i.  e. 
not  as  limited  to  any  particular  dispensation,  or  to  the 
times  of  the  Scriptures,  must  allow,  that  you  deserve  to 
be  bead  of  their  college;  since  you  are  so  strict  an 
observer  of  th^r  rules,  that  though  your  inquiry  be, 
••  What  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
relijgion,*'  now  under  the  particular  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  under  Scripture-times  j  you  think  it  an  un- 
pardonable fault  to  recede  so  far  from  your  generality, 
as  to  admit  the  study  and  examination  of  the  Scripture 
into  your  method  j  for  fear,  it  is  like,  your  method 
woula  be  too  particular,  if  it  would  not  now  serve  to 
bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  who  lived  before  the 
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flood.  But  had  you  had  as  good  a  memory,  as  is  generally 
thought  needful  to  a  mau  of  art,  it  is  believed  you 
would  have  spared  this  reason,  for  your  being  so  back- 
ward in  putting  men  upon  examination  of  the  Scripture. 
And  any  one,  but  a  man  of  art,  who  shall  read  what^ 
you  tell  us  the  magistrate's  duty  is  j  and  will  but  con- 
sider how  convenient  it  would  be,  that  men  should^ 
receive  no  instruction  but  from  the  ministry,  that  yoiM 
there  tell  us  the  magistrate  assists ;  examine  no  argiK«. 
ments,  hear  nothing  of  the  Gospel,  receive  no  othe^ 
sense  of  the  Scripture  but  what  the  ministry  proposes  g 
(who  if  they  had  but  the  coactive  power,  you  thinly 
them  as  capable  of  as  other  men,)  might  assist  them^ 
selves;   he,  I  say,  who  reflects  but  on  these  things^ 
may  perhaps  find  a  reason  that  may  better  satisfy  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  who  have  not  had  the  good 
luck  to  arrive  at  being  of  the  number  of  these  men  of 
art,  why  you  cannot  descend  to  propose  to  men  tlid 
studying  of  the  Scripture. 

Let  mo  for  once  suppose  you  in  holy  orders,  (for  we, 
that  arc  not  of  the  adepti^  may  be  allowed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  punctilios  in  writing  observed  by  the  men 
of  art)  and  let  nie  then  ask  what  art  is  this,  whose  rules 
are  of  that  authority,  that  one,  who  has  received  com- 
mission from  Heaven  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  seaMD 
and  out  of  season  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  may  not 
allow  himself  to  propose  the  reading,  studying,  &P 
mining  of  the  Scripture,  which  has  for  at  least  the«e 
sixteen  hundred  years  contained  the  only  true  religion 
in  the  world;  for  fear  such  a  proposal  should  oflend 
against  the  rulos  of  this  art,  by  being  too  partictdsUt 
and  confiiiod  to  the  Gospel-dispensation  ;  and  therefoit 
could  not  pass  muster,  nor  find  admittance,  in  a  trca* 
tise  wherein  the  autlior  professes  it  his  only  business  W 
**  inquire  whiit  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to 
the  true  relii»:ion?"  Do  you  expect  any  other  dispensa- 
tion, that  you  are  so  afraid  of  being  too  particular, 
if  you  shouKl  recommend  the  use  and  study  of  the 
Scripture,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  nowinth« 
limes  of  tiie  Gospel?  Why  might  you  not  as  well  send 
them  to  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  ministers  and  teachiers 
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of  tbe  true  religion?  Have  thode  ministers  any  other 
religion  to  teach  than  what  is  contained  in  the  Scrip'* 
tures?  But  perhaps  you  do  this  out  of  kindness  and 
care,  because  possibly  the  Scriptures  could  not  be 
found ;  but  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  true  religion, 
men  could  not  possibly  miss.  Indeed,  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  descend  tp  what  belongs  only  to  some  par* 
ticular  times  and  dispensations,  for  their  sake,  when 
you  speak  of  the  ministers  of  the  GospeL  But  whether 
It  be  as  fully  agreed  on  amongst  Christians,  who  are 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  that  men  must  hearken  to, 
and  be  guided  by;  as  which  are  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  that,  if  studied,  will  instruct 
them  in  the  way  to  heaven  j  is  more  than  you  or  your 
men  of  art  can  be  positive  in.  Where  are  the  canons  of 
this  over-ruling  art  to  be  found,  to  which  you  pay  such 
reverence?  May  a  man  of  no  distinguishing  character 
be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  them  ?  For  I  see  it  may 
be  of  notable  use  at  a  dead-lift,  and  bring  a  man  off 
with  flying  colours,  when  truth  and  reason  can  do  him 
but  litUe  service.  The  strong  guard  you  have  in  the 
powers  you  write  for,  and  when  you  have  engaged  a 
little  too  far,  the  safe  retreat  you  have  always  at  hand 
in  an  appeal  to  these  men  of  art,  made  me  almost  at  a 
stand,  whether  I  were  not  best  make  a  truce  with  one 
who  had  such  auxiliaries.  A  friend  of  mine,  finding 
me  talk  thus,  replied  briskly,  it  is  a  matter  of  religion, 
which  requires  not  men  of  art ;  and  the  assistance  of 
wch  art  as  savours  so  little  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  both  shows  and  makes  the  cause  the  weaker. 
And  so  I  went  on  to  your  two  next  paragraphs. 

In  them,  to  vindicate  a  pretty  strange  argument  fbr 
the  magistrate's  use  of  force,  you  think  it  convenient 
to  repeat  it  out  of  your  A,  p.  S6;  and  so,  m  compliance 
with  you,  shall  I  do  here  again*  There  you  tell  us, 
^*  The  power  you  ascribe  to  the  magistrate  is  given 
him  to  bring  men,  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true 
religion :  and  though,  (as  our  author  puts  us  in  mind) 
the  religion  of  every  prince  is  orthodox  to  himsdlf ;  yet 
if  this  power  )ceep  within  its  bounds,  it  can  serve  the 
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intefeflt  of  no  other  religion  but  the  Iroflft  W^gS^ 

Buch  as  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  salvktipii; 
(and  those  that  have  none»  deserve  not  to  be  con- 
sidered) because  the  penalties  it  enables  him  that,  has 
it  to  inflict,  are  not  such  as  mapr  tempt  sucb  perapns 
either,  to  renounce  a  religion  which  they  believe  Jto  be 
true,  or  to  profess  one  which  they  do  not  believe^  tP.be 
so ;  but  only  such  as  are  apt  to  put  them  upon  a  serious 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  betwj^en 
the  magistrate  and  them,  which  is  the  wav  for  them  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  if,  upoii 
such  examination  of  the  matter;  they  chance  to  nn4 
that  the  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  magistrate's  side, 
they  have  gained  thus  much  however,  even  bv  the 
magistrate's  misapplying  his  power ;  that  they  Know 
better  than  they  did  betore  wiiere  the  truth  doth  lie; 
and  all  the  hurt  that  comes  to  them  by  it,  is  only  the 
suffering  some  tolerable  inconveniencies  for  their  fol- 
lowing the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences ;  which  certainly  is  no  fss^ 
mischief  to  mankind  as  to  make  it  more  eligible  that 
there  should  be  no  such  power  vested  in  the  magistrate^ 
but  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  should  be  left  to  him- 
self alone,  (as  this  author  demands  it.)" 

To  this  I  tell  you,  *^  That  here^  out  of  abundaiit 
kindness,  when  dissenters  have  their  heads^,  without 
any  cause,  broken,  you  provide  them  a  plaster/^  Fo^ 
say  you,  **  if  upon  such  examination  of  the  matter, 
(f.  e.  brought  to  it  by  the  magistrate's  punishment) 
.they  chance  to  find  that  the  truth  doth  not  lie  on  the 
,  magistrate's  side,  they  have  gained  thus  much  however, 
even  by  the  magistrate's  misapplying  his  power,  ihdt 
they  know  better  than  they  did  before  where  the  tmth 
does  lie.  W4iich  is  as  true  as  if  you  should  say :  Upon 
examination  I  find  such  an  one  is  out  of  the  way  to 
York,  therefore  I  know  better  than  I  did  before  that  I 
am  in  the  right.  For  neither  of  you  may  be  in  the 
right.  .This  were  true  indeed,  if  there  were  but  two 
ways  in  all,  a  right  and  a  wrong."  To  this  you  reply 
here :  "  That  whoever  shall  consider  the  pcniaties»  wi^ 
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you  persuade  yourself,  find  no  heads  broken,  and  so 
but  utUe  need  of  a  plaster.  The  penalties,  as  you 
say;  are  to  be  such  as  will  not  tempt  such  as  have  any 
cotacern  for  their  eternal  salvation  either  to  renounce 
a  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profess 
one  which  they  believe  not  to  be  so;  but  only  such  as, 
being  weighed  in  gold  scales,  are  just  enough,  or,  as 
^ou  express  it,  are  apt  to  put  them  upon  a  serious  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  the 
m^strate  and  them/'  If  you  had  been  pleased  to 
have  told  us  what  penalties  those  were,  we  might  have 
l)een  able  to  guess  whether  there  would  have  been 
broken  heads  or  no :  but  since  you  have  not  vouch- 
safed to  do  it,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  again  appeal 
to  your  men  of  art  for  another  dispensation,  rather 
than  ever  do  it ;  I  fear  nobody  can  be  sure  these  pe- 
nalties will  not  reach  to  something  worse  than  a  broken 
head :  especially  if  the  magistrate  shall  observe  that 
you  impute  the  rise  and  growth  of  false  religions 
(which  it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  hinder)  to  the 
pravity  of  human  nature,  unbridled  by  authority; 
which  by  what  follows  he  may  have  reason  to  think 
is  to  use  force  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  folly, 
perverseness,  and  wickedness  of  men:  and  whether 
then  he  may  not  lay  on  penalties  sufficient,  if  not  to 
break  men's  heads,  yet  to  ruin  them  in  their  estates 
and  liberties,  will  be  more  than  you  can  undertake. 
And  since  you  acknowledge  here,  that  the  magistrate 
may  err  so  far  in  the  use  of  this  his  power,  as  to  mis- 
take the  persons  that  he  lays  his  penalties  on ;  will 
you  be  security  that  he  shall  not  also  mistake  in  the 
proportion  of  them,  and  not  lay  on  such  as  men  would 
willingly  exchange  for  a  broken  head  ?  All  the  assur- 
ance you  give  us  of  this  is,  **  If  this  power  keep  within 
its  bounds,  i.  e.  as  you  here  explain  it.  If  the  penal- 
ties the  magistrate  makes  use  of  to  promote  a  false 
religion,  do  not  exceed  the  measure  of  those  which  he 
may  warrantably  use  for  the  promoting  the  true." 
The  magistrate  may,  notwithstanding  any  thing  you 
have  said,  or  can  say,  use  any  sort  of  penalties,  any 
degree  of  punishment ;  you  having  neither  showed  the 
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measure  of  them,  nor  will  b^  ever  able  to  show  Ae 
utmost  measure,  which  piay  not  be  exceeded,  if  BMif 
may  be  used. 

But  what  is  this  I  find  here  ?  ^'  If  the  penalties  the 
magistrate  make  use  of  to  promote  %  false  religion.'* 
Is  it  possible  that  the  magistrate  can  make  use  of 
penalties  to  promote  a  false  religion  ;  of  whom  you  told 
us,  but  three  pages  back,  ••  That  may  always  be  said  of 
him,  (what  St.  raul  said  of  himself)  that  he  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth?**  By 
that  one  would  have  thought  you  had  undertaken  to 
us,  that  the  magistrate  could  no  more  use  force  to  pro- 
mote a  false  religion ,  than  St.  Plstul  oould  preach  to 
promote  a  false  religion^  If  you  say,  the  magistrate 
has  no  commission  to  promote  a  falsb  religioni  and 
therefore  it  may  always  be  said  of  him  what  Saint 
Paul  said  of  himself,  &c.  I  say,  no  minister  was  ever 
commissioned  to  preach  falsehood )  and  therefore  it 
may  always  be  said  of  every  minister,  (what  St.  Paul 
Said  of  himself)  that  he  can  do  nothing  against  the 
truth,  but  for  the  truth  :*'  whereby  we  shall  \nery  com- 
modiously  have  an  infallible  guide  in  every  parish,  as 
well  as  one  in  every  commonwealth.  But  if  you  thus 
use  Scripture,  I  imagine  you  will  have  reason  to  appeal 
again  to  your  men  of  art,  whether,  though  you  may 
hot  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  others  the  examinap 
tion  and  use  of  Scripture,  td  find  the  true  religion,  yet 
you  yourself  may  not  use  the  Scripture  to  what  purpose, 
and  in  what  sense  you  please,  for  the  defence  of  your 
cause. 

To  the  remainder  of  what  I  said  in  that  paragraph, 
your  answer  is  nothing  but  an  exception  to  aa  in«> 
Terence  I  made.  The  argument  you  were  upon,  was 
to  justify  the  magistrate's  inflicting  penalties  to  bring 
men  to  a  false  religion,  by  the  gain  those  that  sufifered 
them  would  receive. 

Their  gain  was  this :  ^  That  they  would  know  better 
than  they  did  before  where  the  truth  does  lie^**  To 
Niehich  I  replied,  **  Which  is  as  true,  as  If  you  should 
say,  upon  examination  I  find  such  an  one  is  out  of 
the  way  to  York ;  therefore  I  know  better  than  I  did 
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bejRR*^,  that  I  am  in  the  right/'  This  eanseqi^efice  . 
you  £nd  fault  with,  and  say  it  should  be  thus :  ^*  There- 
fore I  know  better  than  I  did  beforie,  where  the  right 
vfaj  lies/'  This^  you  tell  me,  'Vwould  have  been 
true;  which  was  not  for  my  purpose."  These- con- 
sequences, one  or  the  other,  are  much-what  alike  true. 
For  he  that  of  an  hundred  ways,  amongst  which  there 
is  but  one  right,  shuts  out  one  that  he  discovers  cer- 
tainly to  be  wrong,  knows  as  much  better  than  he  did 
before,  that  he  is  in  the  right,  as  he  knows  betted  than 
before^  where  the  right  way  lies.  For  before  it  was 
ninety-nine  to  one  that  he  was  not  in  the  right;  and 
now  he  knows  it  is  but  ninety-eight  to  one  that  he  19 
not  in  the  right ;  and  therefore  knows  so  much  better 
than  before,  that  he  is  in  the  right,  just  as  much  as  he 
knows  better  than  he  did  before,  where  the  right  way 
lies.  For  let  him,  upon  your  supposition,  proceed  on ; 
and  evely  day,  upon  examination  of  a  controversy  with 
stole  one  in  one  of  the  remaining  ways,  discover  him 
to  be  in  the  wrong ;  he  will  every  day  know  better  than 
he  did  before,  equally,  where  the  right  way  lies,  and 
that  he  is  in  it ;  till  at  last  he  will  come  to  discover  the 
right  way  itself,  and  himself  in  it.  And  therefore  your 
inference,  whatever  you  think^  is  as  much  a»  tiife  other 
for  my  purpose ;  which  was  to  show  what  a  nobble 
gain  a  man  made,  in  the  variety  of  false  opinions  and 
religions  in  the  world,  by  discovering  that  the  magi- 
strate had  not  the  truth  on  his  side ;  and  what  thanks  he 
owed  the  magistrate,  for  inflicting  penalties  upon  him 
so  much  for  his  improvement,  and  for  affording  him 
ao  much  knowledge  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  And  should 
not  a  man  have  reason  to  boast  of  his  purchase,  if  he 
ahould  by  penalties  be  driven  to  hear  and  examine  alt 
the  arguments  that  can  be  proposed  by  those  in  power^ 
ibr  all  their  foolish  and  false  religions?  And  yet  this* 
gain  is  what  you  propose  as  a  justification  of  magistrates* 
itttfieting  penalties  for  promoting  their  false  religions. 
And  an  **  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween them  and  the  magistrate,  you  tell  us  here,  is 
tiie  way  for  such  as  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal 
salvation  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  • 
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<  To  my  saying,  ^  He  that  is  punished  may  have  Mtf- 
mined  before,  and  then  I  am  sure  he  gains  nothing:'' 
you  reply,  ^^  But  neither  does  he  lose  much,  if  it  be 
true,  wnich  you  there  add,  that  all  the  hurt  that  bc^ 
&Us  him  is  only  the  suffering  some  tolerable  incon- 
veni^ice  for  his  following  the  light  of  his  own  reason^ 
and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience/'  So  it  is,  there- 
fere,  you  would  have  a  man  rewarded  for  being  an 
honest  man  (for  so  is  he  who  follows  the  light  of  his 
own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience),  only 
with  the  sufiering  some  tolerable  inconveniencies.  And 
yet  those  tolerable  inconveniencies  are  such  as  are  to 
counterbalance  men's  lusts,  and  the  corruption  of  de- 
praved nature,  which  you  know  any  slight  penalty 
IS  sufficient  to  master.  But  that  the  magistrate's 
discipline  shall  stop  at  those  your  tolerable  incon** 
vemendes,  is  what  you  are  loth  to  be  guarantee  for : 
€or  all  the  security  you  dare  give  of  it  is,  *^  If  it  be 
true  which  you  there  add."  But  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, the  hurt  may  be  more  I  see  than  you  are  willing 
to  answer. 

L.ILp.lSS.<'How-  L.  III.  p.  71-    As  to  what 

^ever,  you  think  you  you  say  here  of  the  nature  of 

do  weU  to  encourage  my  discourse,  I  shall  only  put 

the  magistrate  in  pu-  you  in  mind  that  the  question 

nishing,  and  comfort  there  debated  is.  Whether  the 

the    man    who    has  magistrate  has  any  right  or  an* 

suffered  unjustly  by  thority  to  use  force  for  the  pro* 

showing  what  he  shall  moting  the  true  religion ;  which 

gain  by  it.   Whereas,  plainly  supposes  the  udlawfiiU 

on  the  contrary,  in  ness  and  injustice  of  u^ng  force 

a   discourse    of  this  to  promote  a  false  religion,  as 

nature,    wh^e     the  granted  on  both  sides.  So  that 

'  bounds  of  right  and  I  could  no  way  be  obliged  to 

wrong    are   mouired  take  notice  of  it  in  my  dis* 

into,  and  should  be  course,  but  only  as  occaabti 

established,  the  ma-  should  be  offered, 

gistrate    was    to   be  And  whether  I   have    not 

showed   the   bounds  showed  the  bounds  <if  the  ms* 

of  his  authority,  and  gistrate's  authority,  as  far  sis  I 
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fMiiied  of  tke  injury 

he  did  whea  he  mis> 
UppUed  his  power»  and 
puniflbed  any  man 
.who  deserved  it  not ; 
jKod  not  be  soothed 
inio  injustioei  by  con« 
4idera,tion  of  gain  that 
might  thence  aoerue 
to  the  sufferer.  *  Shall 
we  do  evil«  that  good 
nay  come  of  it?* 
There  are  a  sort  of 
people  who  are  yery 
wary  of  touching 
upon  the  magistrate's 
duty,  and  tender  of 
showing  the  bounds 
of  his  power,  and  the 
inji^tice  and  ill  con* 
sequencesf  of  his  mis* 
Implying  it ;  at  least, 
fn  long  as  it  is  mis- 
applieo  in  favour  of 
wemt  and  their  party. 
I  know  not  whether 
you  are  of  their  num* 
W:  but  this  I  am 
aure,  you  have  the 
jKusfortune  here  to  &U 
into  their  mistake* 
The  magistrate,  you 
iK>QfeS8,  may  in  this 
case  misapply  his  pow- 
er; and  instead  of  re« 
presenting  to  him  the 
injustice  of  it»  and 
the  account  he  must 
give  to  his  Sovereign 
one  day  of  this  great 
trust   put    into    his 


was  any  way  obliged  to  do  it, 
let  anymdiiferent  person  judge. 
But  to  talk  here  of  a  '^  sort  of 
people  who  are  very  wary  of 
touching  upon  the  magistrate'ii 
du^,  and  tender  of  sUbmBg 
the  bounds  of  his  power,^ 
where  I  tell  the  magistrate  that 
the  power  I  ascribe  to  him,  in 
reference  to  Teligion»  is  giveft 
him  to  bring  men,  *^  not  to  his 
own,  but  to  the  true  religion  ;^ 
and  that  he  misapplies  it,  wbea 
he  endeavours  to  promote  a 
fidse  religion  by  it,  is,  methinks^ 
at  least  a  little  unseascmable. 

Nor  am  I  any  more  con- 
cerned in  what  you  say  of  the 
magistrate's  misapplymg  bis 
power  in  &vour  of  a  party* 
For  as  you  have  not  yet  proved 
that  his  applying  his  power  to 
the  promoting  the  true  leli* 
gion  (which  is  all  that  I  cqdn^ 
tend  for)  is  miss^lying  it{ 
so  much  less  can  you  prove  it 
to  be  misapplying  it  in  favour 
of  a  party. 

But  that  *'  I  enoourage  the 
magistrate  in  punishing  men 
to  oring  them  to  a  false  re* 
ligion,  (for  that  is  the  punishing 
we  here  speak  of)  and  soothe 
him  into  injustice,  by  showing 
what  those  who  suffer  unjustly 
shall  gain  by  it/*  when  in  thie 
very  same  breath  I  tell  him 
that  by  so  punishing  he  mis- 
^)lie8  his  power,  is  a  discovery 
which  I  believe  ncme  but  your* 
self  could  have  made.    When 
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hands,  for  the  equal  I  say  that  the  magtatrala 

{irotectian  of  all  his  applies  his  power  by  so  punish- 

subjects ;  you  pretend  ing,  I  sufmo^e  all  other  men 

advantages  which  the  understana  me  to  say^  that  he 

suffi^rer  may  receive  sins  in  doing  it»  and  lays  him- 

from  It;  and  so,  in*  self  open  to  divine  vengeanoe 

Mead  of  disheartening  by  it     And  can  he  be  eni- 

from  you,   give   en-  couraged  to  this,  by  hearing 

eouragement,  to  the  what  others  nuty  gain  by  what 

miscbief:  which,  up-  (without  repentance)  must  cost 

on  your  principle,  him  so  dear  ? 
joined  to  the  natural 
t;hir8t  in  man  after 
arbitrary  power,  may 
be  carried  to  all  man- 
ner of  exorbitancy, 
^th  some  pretence 
cf  right/' 

Here  your  men  of  art  will  do  well  to  be  at  hand  aga)ia 
for  it  may  be  seasonable  for  you  to  appeal  to  them, 
whether  the  nature  of  your  discourse  will  allow  you  to 
•descend  to  show  ^Hhe  magistrate  the  bounds  of  his 
authority,  and  warn  him  of  the  injury  he  does,  if  be 
misapplies  his  power/' 

You  say,  *'  the  question  there  debated  is,  whether 
'the.  magistrate  has  any  right  or  authority  to  use  force 
for  promoting  the  true  religion;  which  plainly. si^ 
poses  the  unlawfulness  and  injuitice  of  using  force  to 
promote  a  false  religion,  as  granted  on  both  sides/' 
-Neither  is  that  the  question  in  debate ;  nor,  if  it  weie, 
^does  it  suppose  what  you  pretend.  But  the  question 
in  debate  is,  as  you  put  it,  Whether  any  body  has  a 
light  to  use  force  in  nutters  of  religion  ?  You  say,  in- 
deed, **  The  nsaffistrate  has,  to  bring  men  to  the  tnie 
xeligion/'  If,  thereupon,  you  think  the  magistrate 
has  none  to  bring  men  to  a  false  religion,  whatever 
•your  men  of  art  may  think,  it  is  probwle  other  men 
would  not  have  thought  it  to  have  been  beside  the  na- 
>  tuve  of  yoor  discourse,  to  have  warned  the  ms^gistrate, 
that  he  should  consider  well,  and  impartially  examine 
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the  grounds  of  his  reli^on,  before  he  wt  aay  foree  to- 
bring  men  to  it.  This  is  of  such  moment  to  men'st 
temporal  and  eternal  interests,  that  it  might  well  dek 
serve  some  particular  caution  addressed  to  the  magi-^ 
strate,  who  slight  as  much  need  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
impartial  examination  as  other  people:  and  it  mighty* 
whatever  your  men  of  art  may  allow,  be  justly  expected; 
&om  you,  who  think  it  no  deviatibn  from  the  Tulea 
of  art  to  telt  the  subjects  that  they  must  submit  to  the 
penalties  laid  on  tbern^  or  else  fall  under  the  swOlxl  of 
the  magistrate ;  which,  how  true  soever,  will  hardly  hf 
any  body  be  found  to  be.  muoh  more  to  your  purpose 
in  this  discourse,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  told 
the  magistrate  df  what  ill  consequence  it  would  be  tQ 
him  and  his  people,  if  he  misused  his  power,  aad  warned 
him  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  q£  iL  But  not  a  word 
that  way.  Nay,  even  where  you  mention  the  ^cdauM 
he  shall  give  tor  so  d^ing,  it  is  still  to  satisfy  the  sub- 
jects that  they  are  well  p*ovidfed  for,  and  not  left  uq« 
furnished  of  the  meaiis  of  salvation,  by  the  right  Gt)d 
has  put  into  the  magistrate's  hand  to  use  his' power  to 
bring  them  to  the  true  religicHi ;  aad  therefbte  thej^ 
ought  to  be  well  content;  because,  if  the  magisltaW 
misapply  it,  the  Great  Ji^ge  will  punish  him  £or  it* 
Look,  sir,  and  see  whether  what  you  say,  any  iAwm$ 
of  the  tiiagistrate's  mistise  of  his  power,  have  atiy  oCbet 
tendency :  and  then  I  appeal  to  the  sober  reaiAer,  wiImi- 
ther,  if  you  had  been  as  much  concerned  for  the  bottiid^ 
ing,  as  for  the  exercise  of  lorce  in  the  magistratif  s 
hands,  3rou  would  not  have  spoke  of  it  after  anotber 
manBen 

The  next  thing  you  say  is,  **  that  the  question  (beiiy 
wheUier  the  magistrate  has  any  right  to  use  fwce  to 
Mng  men  to  the  true  religion,)  supposes  the  unlaw^ 
fulness  of  using  force  to  promote  a  fidse  religion  as 
granted  on  both  sides ;"  which  is  so  far  from  troc^ 
diat  I  suppose  quite  the  contrary,  viz.  Thlit  if  the  ma- 
gistrate has  a  right  to  use  fiirce  to  promote  the  trae,'he 
must  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  promote  his  own  re- 
*1igibn ;  and  that  for  reasons  I  have  ^ven  you  elsewheM. 
But  the  supposition  of  a  su|)pbtition  seniles  to  exciise 
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you  firom  speaking  any  thing  directly  of  setting  bounds 
to  the  magistrate's  power,  or  telling  him  his  duty  in 
that  point;  though  you  are  very  frequent  in  mention-' 
ing  the  obligation  ne  is  under,  that  men  should  not 
want  the  assistance  of  his  force,  and  how  answerable 
he  is  if  any  body  miscarry  for  want  of  it ;  though  there 
be  not  the  least  whisper  of  any  care  to  be  taken,  that 
nobody  be  milled  by  it.  And  now  I  recollect  myself, 
I  think  your  method  would  not  allow  it :  for  if  you 
should  have  put  the  magistrate  upon  examining,  it 
would  have  supposed  him  as  liable  to  error  as  other 
men ;  whereas,  to  secure  the  magistrate's  acting  right, 
upon  your  foundation  of  never  using  force  but  for  the 
true  religion,  I  see  no  help  for  it,  but  either  he  or  you 
(who  are  to  license  him)  must  be  gpt  past  the  state  of 
examination  into  that  of  certain  knowledge  and  in- 
fallibility. 

Indeed,  as  you  say,  *'  you  tell  the  magistrate  that  the 
power  you  ascribe  to  him  in  reference  to  religion,  is 
given  him  io  bring  men  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true 
religion/'  But  do  you  put  him  upon  a  severe  and 
impartial  examination  which,  amongst  the  many  false, 
is  the  only  true  religion  he  must  use  force  to  bring  his 
subjects  to ;  that  he  may  not  mistake  and  misapply  his 

C>wer  in  a  business  of  that  consequence  ?  Not  a  syl- 
ble  of  this.  Do  you  then  tell  him  which  it  is  he 
must  take,  without  examination,  and  promote  with 
force ;  whether  that  of  England,  France,  or  Denmaxk  ? 
ThiS)  methinks,  is  as  much  as  the  pope,  with  all  his 
infallibility,  could  require  of  princes.  And  yet  what 
is  it  less  than  this  you  do,  when  you  suppose  the  reli- 
gion of  the  chiu'ch  of  England  to  be  the  only  true ; 
and,  upon  this  your  supposition,  tell  the  magistrate  it  is 
duty,  by  force,  to  bring  men  to  it,  without  ever 


putting  htm  upon  examining,  or  suffering  him  or  any 
body  else  to  question,  whether  it  be  the  only  true  reli- 
gion or  no  ?  For  ifyou  will  stick  to  what  you  in  an- 
other place  say :  <*  That  it  is  enough  to  suppose  that 
there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but  one,  and  that  that 
religion  may  be  known  by  thtise  who  profess  it;*^ 
what  authority  will  this  knowableness  of  the  true  reli- 
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g*oii  gu^e  to  the  king  of  England,  man  than  to  tba 
Bg  of  France,  to  use  force,  if  he  does  not  actually 
know  the  religion  he  professes  to  be  the  true ;  or  to 
the  nuygistrate  more  than  the  subject,  if  he  has  not  ex* 
amined  the  grounds  of  his  religion  ?  But  if  he  believes 
you  when  you  tell  him  your  religion  is  the  true,  all  ia 
well ;  he  has  authority  enough  to  use  force,  and  he  need 
not  examine  any  farther.  If  this  were  not  the  case,, 
why  you  should  not  be  careful  to  prepare  a  little  advicet 
to  make  the  magistrate  examine,  as  well  as  you  are  8o<- 
.  licitous  to  provide  force  to  make  the  subject  examine^ 
will  require  the  skill  of  a  man  of  art  to  discover* 

'  Whether  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  men  I 
there  mentioned  (for  that  there  have  been  such  men  in 
the  world  instances  might  be  given),  one  may  doubt . 
from  your  principles.  For  if,  upon  a  supposition  that 
yours  is  the  true  religion,  you  can  give  authority  to  the . 
magistrate  to  inflict  penalties  on  all  his  subjects  that 
dissect  from  the  communion  of  the  national  churob^- 
without  examining  whether  theirs,  too,  may  not  be  that 
only  true  religion  which  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  is  not 
this  to  demand,  that  the  magistrate's  power  should  be 
applied  only  in  favour  of  a  party  ?  And  can  any  one 
avoid  being  confirmed  in  this  suspicion,  when  he  reads 
that  broad  insinuation  of  yours,  p.  34,  as  if  our  magi^ 
strates  were  not  concerned  for  ti*uth  or  piety,  because 
they  granted  a  relaxation  of  those  jpenalties  which  you 
would  have  employed  in  favour  or  your  party  ?  for  so 
it  must  be  called,  and  not  the  church  of  God,  exclu-^ 
sive  of  others,  unless  you  will  say  men  cannot  be  saved 
out  of  the  communion  of  your  particular  church,  let 
it  be  national  where  you  please. 

~  You  do  not,  you  say,  encourage  the  magistrate  to 
misapplv his  power }  because  ''in  the  very  same  breath 

I'ou  tell  him  he  misapplies  his  power/*  I  answer^ 
et  all  men  understand  you,  as  much  as  you  please^  ta 
say  that  he  sins  in  doing  it ;  that  will  not  excuse  you 
from  encouraging  him  there,  unlesait  be  impossible  that 
a  man  may  be  encoura^ged  to  sin.  If  your  telling  the 
magistrate  that  his  subjects,  gain  by  his  misapplying  of 
force,  be  not  an  encouragement  to  him  to  misapply. it» 
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the  doing  good  to  others  must  cease  to  be  ap  eocou- 
rageinent  to  any  action.  And  whether  it  be  not  ^  great 
encouragemeot  in  this  case  to  the  magistrate  to  gp  on 
in  the  use  of  force,  without  impartially  examining  whe« 
ther  his  or  his  subjects*  be  the  true  religion, — when  h? 
is  told  that,  be  his  religion  true  or  false,  his  subjectfi, 
who  suffer,  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers  by  it, — ^let  any  one 
judge.  For  the  encouragement  is  not,  as  you  put  il^ 
to  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  what  he 
thinks  a  false  religion ;  but  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  magistrate,  who  presumes  his  to  be  the  true  relir  . 
gion,  to  punish  his  dissenting  subjects,  without  due  as^d 
impartial  examination  on  which  side  the  trutli  lies.  For 
having  never  told  the  magistrate,  that  neglect  of  exa« 
mination  is  a  sin  in  him,  it  you  should  tell  him  a  thou<* 
sand  times,  that  he  who  uses  his  power  to  bring  men 
to  a  false  religion  misapplies  it,  he  would  not  under- 
stand by  it  that  he  sinned,  whilst  he  thought  his  the 
true ;  and  so  it  would  be  no  restraint  to  the  misapply* 
ing  his  power. 

And  thus  we  have  some  prospect  of  this  admirable 
machine  you  have  set  up  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  magistrate  is  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion.  But  what  if  he  misapplies  it  to  bring 
men  to  a  false  religion?  It  is  well  still  for  his  subjects: 
they  are  gainers  by  it.  But  this  may  encourage  him  to 
a  misapplication  of  it.  No ;  you  tell  him  that  he  that 
uses  it  to  bring  men  to  a  false  religion,  misapplies  it; 
and,  tlierefore,  he  caiuiot  but  understand  that  you  say 
''  he  sins,  and  lays  himself  open  to  divine  vengeance.*' 
No ;  he  believes  himself  in  the  right ;  and  thinks  as  St 
Paul,  whilst  a  persecutor,  that  he  does  God  good  ser- 
vice. And  you  assure  him  here,  he  makes  his  suffer- 
ing subjects  gainers ;  and  so  he  goes  on  as  comfortably 
as  St.  Paul  did.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  tliis  ?  Yes,  a 
very  ready  one,  and  that  is,  that  the  "  one  only  true 
religion  may  be  known  by  those  who  profess  it  to  be 
the  only  true  religion/* 

To  which,  if  we  add  how  you  moderate  as  well  as 
direct  the  magisti*ate's  hand  in  punishing,  by  making 
the  last  regulation  of  your  convenient  penalties  to  lie 
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in  the  prudence  and  experience  of  magistrates  them- 
selves, we  shall  find  the  advantages  of  your  method* 
For  are  not  your  necessary  means  of  salvation,  which 
lie  in  moderate  penalties  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion,  brought  to  a  happy  state  j  when  that  which 
is  to  guide  the  magistrate  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion  is,  that  **  the  true  religion  may  be  known  by 
those  who  profess  it  to  be  the  only  true  religion;'* 
and  the  convenient  penalties,  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
moting of  it,  are  such  as  the  magistrate  shall  in  his 
prudence  think  fit ;  and  that,  whether  the  magistrate 
applies  it  right  or  wrong,  the  subject  will  be  li  gainer 
by  it?  If  in  either  of  your  discourses  you  have  given 
the  magistrate  any  better  direction  than  this  to  know  the 
true  religion  by,  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote ;  or 
any  other  intelligible  measure  to  moderate  his  penalties 
by;  or  any  other  caution  to  restrain  the  misuse  of  his 
power ;  I  desire  you  to  show  it  me :  and  then  I  shall 
think  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  debate  you 
have  had  more  care  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  than  to  encourage  the  magistrate  to  use 
the  power  he  has,  by  your  direction,  and  without  exa- 
mination, and  to  what  degree  he  shall  think  fit,  in  fa- 
vour of  a  party.  For  the  matter  thus  stated,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  will  serve  any  magistrate  to  use  any  degree  of 
force  against  any  that  dissent  from  his  national  religion. 
Having  recommended  to  the  subjects  the  magistrate's 
persecution  by  a  show  of  gain,  which  will  accrue  to 
them  by  it,  you  do  well  to  bring  in  the  example  of 
Julian,  who,  whatever  he  did  to  the  Christians,  would, 
no  more  than  you,  own  that  it  was  persecution,  but  for 
their  advantage  in  the  other  world.  But  whether  his 
pretending  gain  to  them,  upon  grounds  which  he  did 
not  believe ;  or  your  pretending  gain  to  them,  which 
nobody  can  believe  to  be  one ;  be  a  greater  mockery, 
you  were  best  look.  This  seems  reasonable,  that  his 
talk  of  philanthropy,  and  yours  of  moderation,  should 
be  bouild  up  together.  jPot  till  you  speak  and  tell 
them  plainly  what  they  may  trust  to,  the  advantage  the 
persecuted  are  to  receive  from  your  clemency  may,  I 
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imagine,  make  a  second  part  to  what  die  Chiiatiaiis  of 
that  age  received  from  his.  But  you  are  solicitoiis  for 
the  suvation  of  souls,  and  dissenters  shall  find  the 
benefit  of  it* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  the  Usefulneu  of  Farce  in  Matters  qfBeligioiu 

You  having  granted  that  in  all  pleas  for  any  thing, 
because  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  not  enough  to  ray  that 
it  may  be  serviceable;  but  it  must  be  considered, 
not  only  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce } 
and  the  greater  good  or  harm  likely  to  come  from  it 
<mght  to  determine  the  use  of  it  j  I  think  there  need 
nothing  more  to  be  said  to  show  the  uselessness  of  force 
in  the  magistrate's  hands  for  promoting  the  true  ieU« 
gion,  after  it  has  been  proved  that,  if  any,  then  all 
magistrates,  who  believe  their  religion  to  be  true,  are 
under  an  obligation  to  use  it.  But  since  the  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  force  is  the  main  foundation  on  which 
you  build  your  hypothesis,  we  will  in  the  two  remain- 
ing chapters  examine  particularly  what  you  say  for 
them* 

To  the  author's  saying,  '*  That  truth  seldom  hath 
received,  and  he  fears  never  will  receive^  much  assist* 
ance  from  the  power  of  great  men,  to  whom  she  if 
but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome  ;*'  you 
answer,  **  And  yet  God  himself  foretold  and  promued 
that  kings  should  be  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
nursing  mothers  to  his  church."  If  we  may  jud^ 
of  this  prophecy  by  what  is  past  or  present,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  think  it  concerns  not  our  days ;  or  if  it  does, 
that  God  intended  not  that  the  church  should  have  many 
such  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers,  that  were  to 
fturee  them  u|>  with  moderate  penalties,  if  those  were 
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to  be  the  swaddling-clouts  of  this  nursery.     Perhaps* 
if  you  read  that  chapter,  you  will  think  you  have  little 
reason  to  build  much  on  this  promise,  til)  the  restoring 
of  Israel:  and  when  you  see  the  Gentiles  bring  thy, 
(/•  e.  as  the  style  of  the  chapter  seems  to  import  the 
sons  of  the  Israelites)  '*  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy 
daughters  be  carried  \ipon    their  shoulders,"  as  is 
promised  in  the  immediately  preceding  words;  you 
may  conclude  that  then  '*  kings  shall  be  thy  (1.  e. 
Israel's)    nursing  fathers,    and  queens    thy  nursin] 
mothers.*'    This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  time  designei 
by  that  prophecy ;  and  I  guess  to  a  great  many  others, 
upon  an  attentive  reading  that  chapter  in  Isaiah.    And 
to  all  such  this  text  will  do  you  little  service,  till  you 
make  out  the  meaning  of  it  better  than  by  barely 
qooting  of  it ;  which  will  scarce  ever  prove,  that  God 
kath  promised  that  so  many  princes  shall  be  friends  to 
Ae  true  religion,  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  true 
religion,  that  princes  should  use  force  for  the  imposing 
or  propagating  of  their  religions,  than  not.    For  unless 
it  profve  that,  it  answers  not  the  author's  arrament ;  as 
an  indifferent  reader  mast  needs  see.    For  ne  says  not 
^  truth  never,  but  she  seldom  hath  received,  and  he 
feats  never  will  receive  (not  any,  but)  much  assistance 
ISrom  the  power  of  great  men,  to  whom  she  is  but 
rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcomed    And  there- 
fore to  this  of  Isaiah  pray  join  that  of  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  i.  26,  "  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble.** 

But  supposing  many  kings  were  to  be  nursing  fathers 
to  file  church,  and  that  this  prophecy  were  to  be  fiil- 
fiDed  in  this  age,  and  the  church  were  now  to  be  their 
nursery  j  it  is  I  think  more  proper  to  understand  this 
figurative  promise,  that  their  pains  and  discipKne  were 
to  be  employed  on  those  in  the  church,  and  that  they 
should  feed  and  cherish  them,  rather  than  that  these 
words  meant  that  they  should  whip  those  that  were  out 
of  it.  And  therefore  this  text  will,  I  suppose,  upon  a 
just  consideration  of  it,  signify  very  little  against  the 
known  matter  of  fact  which  the  author  urges  ;  unless 
you  caa  find  a  country  where  the  cudgel  and  the  scourge 
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are  more  the  badges  and  instruments  of  a  good  nifese 
than  the  breast  and  the  bib ;  and  that  she  is  counted  a 
good  nurse  of  her  own  child,  who  busies  herself  in  whip- 
ping children  not  hers,  nor  belonging  to  her  nursery. 
'^  The  fruits  which  give  you  no  enco  ragement  to 
hope  for  any  advantage  from  the  author's  toleration, 
which  almost  all  but  the  church  of  England  enjoyed 
in  the  times  of  the  blessed  reformation,  as  it  was 
called,  you  tell  us,  were  sects  and  heresies/^  Here 
your  zeal  hangs  a  little  in  your  light.  It  is  not  the 
author's  toleration  which  here  you  accuse.  That,  you 
know,  is  universal :  and  the  universality  of  it  is  that 
which  a  little  before  you  wondered  at,  and  complained 
of.  Had  it  been  the  author's  toleration,  it  could  not 
have  been  almost  all  but  the  church  of  England  ;  but  it 
had  been  the  church  of  England  and  all  others.  But 
let  us  take  it,  that  sects  and  heresies  were,  or  will  be 
the  fruits  of  a  free  toleration  ;  i.  e.  men  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  and  ways  of  worship.  Differences  in 
ways  of  worship,  wherein  there  is  nothing  mixed 
inconsistent  with  the  true  religion,  will  not  hinder  men 
from  salvation,  who  sincerely  follow  the  best  light  they 
have  ;  which  t^ev  are  as  likely  to  do  under  toleration  as 
force.  And  as  u>r  difference  of  opinions,  speculative 
opinions  in  religion ;  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that 
there  are  scarce  any  where  three  considering  men,  (for 
it  is  want  of  consideration  you  would  punish)  who  are 
in  their  opinions  throughout  of  the  same  mind.  Thus 
far  then,  if  charity  be  preserved,  (which  it  is  likelier 
to  be  where  there  is  toleration  than  where  there  is 
persecution)  though  without  uniformity,  I  see  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  those  ill  fruits  of  toleration. 

But  men  will  run,  as  they  did  in  the  late  times, 
into  '*  dangerous  and  destructive  errors,  and  extrava- 
gant ways  of  worship."  As  to  errors  in  opinion,  if 
men  upon  toleration  be  so  apt  to  vary  in  opinions,  and 
run  so  wide  one  from  another,  it  is  evident  they  are 
not  so  averse  to  thinking  as  you  complain.  For  it  is 
hard  for  men,  not  under  force,  to  quit  one  opinion  and 
embrace  another,  without  thinking  of  them.  But  if 
there  be  danger  of  that,  it  is  most  likely  the  national 
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rdigion  should  sweep  and  draw  to  itself  the  loose  and 
tintninking  part  of  men,  who  without  thought,  as  well 
as  without  any  contest  with  their  corrupt  nature,  may 
embrace  the  profession  of  the  countenanced  religion, 
and  join  in  outward  communion  with  the  great  and 
roKng  men  of  the  nation.  For  he  that  troubles  not 
his  head  at  all  about  religion,  what  other  can  so  well 
suit  him  as  the  national,  with  which  the  cry  and  pre- 
ferments so  i  and  where,  it  being,  as  you  say,  pre- 
sumable  that  he  makes  that  his  profession  upon  con- 
viction, and  that  he  is  in  earnest ;  he  is  sure  to  be 
orthodox  without  the  pains  of  examining,  and  has  the 
krw  and  government  on  his  side  to  make  it  good  that 
he  is  in  the  right? 

But  seducers,  if  they  be  tolerated,  will  be  ready  at 
hand,  and  diligent ;  and  men  will  hearken  to  them. 
Seducers  have  surely  no  force  on  their  side,  to  make 
people  hearken.  And  if  this  be  so,  there  is  a  remedy 
at  hand,  better  than  force,  if  you  and  your  friends  will 
use  it,  which  cannot  but  prevail ;  and  that  is,  let  the 
ministers  of  truth  be  as  diligent ;  and  they  bringing 
truth  with  them,  truth  obvious  and  easy  to  be  under-> 
stood,  as  you  say  what  is  necessary  to  salvation  is, 
cannot  but  prevail. 

But  seduoera  are  hearkened  to,  because  they  teach 
opinions  favourable  to  men's  lusts.  Let  the  magistrate, 
as  is  his  duty,  hinder  the  practices  which  their  lusts 
would  carry  them  to,  and  the  advantage  will  be  still  on 
the  side  of  truth.  . 

After  all,  sir,  if,  as  the  apostle  tells  the  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  xi.  19,  **  There  must  be  heresies  amongst  you, 
that  they  wMch  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest ;" 
which,  I  beseech  you,  is  best  for  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls ;  that  they  should  inquire,  hear,  examine,  consider, 
and  then  have  the  liberty  to  profess  what  they  are  per- 
suaded of;  or  that,  having  considered,  they  should  be 
forced  not  to  own  nor  follow  their  persuasions ;  or  else 
that,  being  of  the  national  religion,  they  should  go 
ignorantly  on  without  any  consideration  at  all  ?  In  one 
case,  if  your  penalties  prevail,  men  are  forced  to  act 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  which  is  not  the  way  to 
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MirstioQ ;  and  if  the  penalties  prevail  not,  yea  faro 
the  same  fruits,  sects,  and  heresies,  as  under  toieration : 
in  the  other,  it  is  true,  those  ignorant,  loose,  unthink- 
ing conformists  do  not  break  company  with  those  who 
embrace  the  truth  that  will  save  them ;  but  I  fear  csn 
no  more  be  said  to  have  any  share  in  it,  than  those  who 
openly  dissent  from  it.  For  it  is  not  being  m  the 
<x>mpanyy  but  having  on  the  wedding-garaeaft,  that 
Iceeps  men  from  being  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast 
into  the  dreadful  and  eternal  priscm. 

You  tell  us,  **  Force  has  a  proper  efficacy  to  pioenre 
the  enlightening  of  the  understanding,  and  the  pn^ 
duetion  of  belief,'^  viz.  by  making  men  considw. 
But  your  ascribing  men's  aversion  to  examitte  matUn 
of  religion  to  the  corruption  of  their  nature ;  force,  your 
way  applied,  (i.  e.  so  that  men  avoid  the  penalties  by 
an  outward  conformity)  cannot  have  any  proper  efficacy 
to  procure  consideration ;  sinoe  men .  may  ontwaidly 
conform,  and  retain  their  corruption  and  averaion  to 
consideration ;  and  upon  this  account  foiee^  your  way 
applied,  is  absolutely  impertinent. 
'  But  further ;  if  force  has  such  a  proper  effioaCy-  to 
procure  the  production  of  belief,  it  will  do  more-barm 
than  good,  employed  by  any  but  orthodox  magiatsrates. 
But  how  to  put  it  only  into  orthodox  hands  is  this  diffi- 
^tilty.  For  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  i£  wthodox 
magistrates  may,  and  ought  to  use  forces  for  die  pp&- 
fttoting  their  religion,  lul  that  think  themselves  or* 
thodox  are  obliged  to  use  it  too.  And  this  may  serve 
for  an  answer  to  all  that  you  have  said,  p.  !& 

I  having  said,  ^*  Whatever  indirect  ^cscy  these  be 
in  force  applied  by  the  magistrate  your  way*  it 
makes  against  you ;  force  used  by  tiie  magistnttte  to 
bring  men  to  consider  those  reaBoi»  and  aigusMBte 
^faich  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  ccmvince  thcn^ 
but  which,  without  being  forced^  they  would  not 
consider ;  may,  say  you,  be  servieeaUe  iodkecliy  asid 
at  a  distance  to  make  men  embrace  the  tmth  wiiick 
must  save  them.  And  thus,  siqr  I,  it  may.Aie  aeiv 
viceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  enbrace 
falsehood,  which  will  deatn^  theoL^'    To  tUi  ywup 
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with  great  triumph,  veply,— -''  Hour,  sir,  ma^  &rce  be 
used  by  the  magistrate,  to  bring  meo  to  oooaider  thoa^ 
reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  aad  sufficient 
to  ix>nvince  them,  be  serviceable  to  brii^  men  to  em- 
bcace  falsehood,  such  falsehood  as  will  destroy  them? 
It  seems  then:  there  are  iiea^ons  and  arguments  which 
are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth 
of  falsehood,  which  will  destroy.  Which  is  certainly 
a  very  extraordinary  discovery,  though  such  as  no 
man  can  have  any  reason  to  thank  you  for.'' 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  you.  Where  did  you 
ted,  or  from  what  words  of  mine  do  you  infer  thut 
notable  proposition,  ^'That  there  are  reasons  and 
ai*giimentB  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of 
the  tmth  or  falsehood  ?'*  If  a  magistrate  of  the  true 
r^Hgion  may  use  force  to  make  men  consider  reasons 
and  arguments  proper  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of 
his  religi<m,  may  not  a  prince  of  a  fake  rcdigion  4xaB 
force  to  make  men  consider  reasons  and  wrgMaentfi 
pnyer  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  what  he  bch 
lieves  to  be  true  ?  An,d  may  not  force  thus  >be  serviofh 
able  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace  falsehood  ? 

In  the  next  place,  did  you,  who  argue  with  so.much 
sehool^subtilty,  as  if  you  drank  it  in  at  the  very  foun- 
tain, qever  hearj  of  such  an  ill  way  of  arguing  aa  ^^  a 
ooiqmiokis  ad  divisa?"  There  are  no  arguments  pro- 
per ^and  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  mto  the  belief  of 
what  is  in  itself  false,  whilst  he  knows  or  believes  it 
te  be  false;  therefore  there  are  no  arguments  proper 
and  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  into  the  belief^  what  is 
in  itself  false^  which  he  nmther  knows  nor  believes  to 
be  so.  A  smiior  sophister  would  be  laughed  at  for 
such  logic.  And  yet  this  is  all  you  say  in  that  sen- 
teanoe  you  erect  for  a  trophy,  ^'  to  convince  men  of 
the  truth  of  falsehood ;"  which  though  not  my  words, 
bat  such  as  you  in  your  way  siqiply  Irom  what  I  said, 
you  are  exceedingly  pleased  with,  and  think  their  veiy 
repeating  a  triumph.  But  though  there  are  no  argu- 
mtfits  proper  and  sufficieot  to  convince  men  of  the 
titttb  of  fiusdbood,  as  falsehood ;  yet  I  hope  you  will 
allow  that  there  are  arguments  proper  and  sumcteat  to 
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make  men  receive  Ihlsehoods  for  truths ;  why  else  do  you 
complain  of  seducers  ?  And  those  who  embrace  rase- 
hoods  for  truths,  do  it  under  the  appearance  of  truth, 
misled  by  those  arguments  which  make  it  appear  so, 
and  so  convince  them.  And  that  magistrates,  who  take 
their  religion  to  be  true,  though  it  be  not  so,  may  with 
force  use  such  arguments,  you  will,  I  think,  grant. 

But  you  talk  as  if  nobody  could  have  arguments 
proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  another,  but  he  diat 
was  of  your  way,  or  your  church.  This  indeed  is  a 
new  and  very  extraormnary  discovery,  and  sudi  as  vour 
brethren,  if  you  can  convince  tbem  of  it,  wiH  save 
reason  to  thank  you  for.  For  if  any  one  was  ever  by 
arguments  and  reasons  brought  off,  or  seduced  ftom 
your  church,  to  be  a  dissenter;  there  were  tli^n,  I 
think,  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to 
convince  him.  I  will  not  name  to  you  again  Mr. 
'Reynolds,  because  you  have  charity  enough  to  question 
•his  sincerity.  Though  bi^  leaving  his  country,  friends, 
and  acquaintance,  may  be  presumed  as  great  a  itiark  of 
his  being  convinced  and  in  earnest,  as  it  is  for  one*  to 
write  for  a  national  religion  in  a  country  where  it  is 
uppermost.  I  will  not  yet  deny,  but  that,  in  you,  it 
may  be  pure  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  which  you 
would  have  assisted  with  the  magistrate's  force.  And 
fince  you  seem  so  much  concerned  ibr  your  sincerity  in 
the  argument,  it  must  be  granted  you  deserve  the 
character  of  a  well-meaning  man,  who  own  your 
sincerity  in  a  way  so  little  advantaireous  to  vour 
judgment.  ^  ^  ^ 

But  if  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  your  opinion,  was  mided  by 
corrupt  ends,  or  secular  interest ;  what  do  you  think 
of  a  prince  (| James  IL]  now  living?  Will  you  doobt 
his  sincerity  ?  or  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  religion  he  professed,  who  ventured  three  crowns 
for  it?  What  do  you  think  «f  Mr.  Qiiltingworth, 
when  he  left  the  church  pf  £ngland  for  the  Romish 
profession  ?  Did  he  do  it  without  being  convinced  that 
that  was  right?  Or  was  he  convinced  with  reasooe 
and  argunfients,  not  proper  or  sufficient  to  convince 
him? 
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*  Bttt  certainly  this  could  not  be  trae»  because,  as  you 
say,  p.  25,  the  Scripture  does  not  teach  any  thing  of  it. 
*Qf  perhaps  those  that  leave  your  communion  do  it  al- 
ways without  being  convinced,  and  only  think  they  are 
convinced  when  they  are  not ;  or  are  convinced  with 
ai^uments  not  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them. 
If  nobody  can  convince  another,  but  he  that  has  truth 
on  his  side,  you  do  more  honour  to  the  **  first  and  se- 
cond letter  concerning  toleration/'  than  is  for  the 
advantage  of  your  cause,  when  you  impute  to  them 
•the  increase  of  sects  and  heresies  amongst  us.  And 
-there  are  some,  even  of  the  church  of  England,  have 
professed  themselves  so  fully  satisfied  by  the  reasons 
and  arguments  in  the  first  of  them,  that  though  I  dare 
not  be  positive  to  you,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  convince 
men  that  they  are  convinced ;  yet  I  may  say,  it  is  as 
presumable  they  are  convinced,  having  owned  it,  as  it 
ft  presumable  that  all  that  are  conformists  are  made  so 
upon  reason  and  conviction. 

This,  I  suppose,  may  serve  for  an  answer  to  your  next 
words, ''  That  God  in  bis  just  judgment  will  send  such 
as  receive  not  the  love  of  truth,  that  they  may  be 
saved,  but  reject  it  for  the  pleasure  they  have  in 
unrighteousness,  M^iaf  wkinif,  strong  delusion,  «•  e. 
such  reasons  and  arguments  as  will  prevail  with  men, 
so  disposed,  to  believe  a  lie,  that  they  may  be  damned 
this  you  confess  the  Scripture  plainly  teaches  us. 
But  that  there  are  any  such  reasons  or  arguments  as 
are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  or  satisfy  any, 
but  such  resolute  and  obdurate  sinners,  of  the  truth 
of  such  falsehood  as  will  destroy  them,  is  a  position 
in^hich  vou  are  sure  the  Scripture  doth  not  teach  us ; 
and  which,  you  tell  me,  when  I  have  better  consi- 
dered it,  you  hope  I  wiU  not  undertake  to  maintain. 
And  yet  if  it  be  not  maintainable,  what  I  say  here 
is  to  no  purpose :  for  if  there  be  no  such  reasons  and 
arguments  as  here  we  speak  of,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk 
of  the  magistrate's  using  force  to  make  men  consider 
-them.'* 

But  if  you  are  still  of  the  mind,  that  no  magistrate 
but  those  who  are  of  the  true  religion  can  have  argu- 
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ments  backed  with  forpe,  proper  and  sufficient  to  coa<- 
vince  ;  and  that  in  England  none  but  resolute,  obdii- 
.rate  sinners  ever  forsook  or  forbore  the  communioa  of 
the  church  of  England^  upon  reasons  and  arguments 
that  satisfy  or  convince  them ;  I  shall  leave  you  to  en- 
joy so  charitable  an  opinion. 

But  as  to  the  usefulness  of  force,  your  way  applied,  I 
.shall  lay  you  down  again  the  saioe  argument  I  used 
before ;  though  in  words  less  fitted  for  your  way  of 
reasoning  on  them,  now  I  know  your  talents  If  tnere 
be  any  elicacy  in  force  to  bring  men  to  any  persuasion, 
it  will,  your  way  applied,  bring  more  men  to  error  than 
to  truth.  Your  way  of  using  it  is  only  to  punish  men 
for  not  being  of  the  national  religion ;  which  is  the  only 
way  you  do  or  can  apply  force,  without  a  toleration. 
Nonconformity  is  the  fault  that,  is  punished ;  which 
fault,  when  it  ceases,  the  punishment  ceases.  But  yet  to 
make  them  consider,  is  the  end  for  which  they  are  pa- 
nished ;  but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  intended  to  make 
men  consider  it  alters  nothing  in  the  case.  Now  I  say, 
that  since  all  magistrates  who  believe  their  religion  to 
be  true,  are  as  much  obliged  to  use  foroe  to  brin^  their 
subjects  to  it,  as  if  it  were  true ;  and  since  most  of  the 
national  religions  of  the  world  are  erroneous ;  if  force 
made  use  of  to  bring  men  to  the  national  religion,  by 
punishing  dissenters,  have  any  efficacy,  let  it  be  what 
it  will ;  indirect  and  at  a  distance,  if  you  please ;  it  is 
like  to  do  twenty  times  more  harm  than  good  \  bocause 
ci  the  national  religion^  o{  the  world,  to  speak  mudi 
within  compass,  there  are  above  twenty  wrong  for  cok 
that  is  right. 

Indeed,  could  force  be  directed  to  drive  all  men  in* 
differently,  who  are  negligent  and  backward  in  it,  to 
study,  examine,  and  consider  seriously  matters  of  reli* 
giop,  and  search  out  the  truth ;  and  if  men  were,  upon 
their  study  and  examination,  permitted  to  f(dlow  whi^ 
appears  to  them  to  be  right ;  you  might  have  some  pre- 
tence for  force,  as  serviceable  to  truth  in  making  men 
consider.  But  this  is  impossible,  but  under  a  tolem- 
tion.  And  I  doubt  whether,  even  there,  force  can  be 
so  applied,  as  to  make  men  consider  and  impartialiy 
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exAmiae  what  is  true  in  the  professed  religions  of  the 
w<M*ld«  and  to  embrace  it.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
where  punishments  pursue  men,  like  outlying  deer, 
oniy  to  the  pale  of  the  national  church;  and,  when 
onoe  they  are  within  that,  leave  them  free  there  and  at 
ease ;  it  can  do  no  service  to  the  true  religion,  even  in 
a  country,  where  the  national  is  the  true.  For  the  pe- 
nalties ceasing  as  soon  as  men  are  got  within  the  pale 
and  communion  of  the  church,  they  help  not  men  at  all 
against  that  which  you  assign  as  the  great  hinderance 
to  the  true  religion,  and  which  therefore,  in  your  opi- 
nion, makes  force  necessary  to  assist  it. 

For  there  being  no  necessity  that  men  should  leave 
either  their  vices  or  corruption,  or  so  much  as  their 
ignorance,  to  get  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  force, 
your  way  applied,  serves  only  to  bring  them,  even  in 
tlie  few  Christian  and  orthodox  countries,  to  the  pro- 
.fesaion,  not  to  the  knowledge,  belief,  or  practice,  of 
the  true  pdigion. 

Yott  say  corrupt  nature  inclines  men  from  the  true 
rdigion  to  false  ones ;  and  moderate  force  is  requisite 
.to  make  such  men  consider.  But  such  men  as,  out  of 
corrupt  nature,  and  for  their  eaae  and  carnal  pleasures, 
choose  an  erroneous  religion  without  considering,  will 
again,  as  soon  as  they  can  find  their  choice  incommoded 
by  those  penalties,  consult  the  same  corrupt  nature  and 
carnal  appetites,  and,  without  considering  any  thing 
ibrtfaer,  conform  to  that  religion  where  they  can  best 
enjoy  themselves.  It  is  only  the  conscientious  part  of 
^waenters,  such  as  dissent  not  out  of  indnlgeBce  to 
corrupt  nature,  but  out  of  persuasion,  who  will  not  non- 
form  without  considering  as  they  ought.  And  there- 
fore your  ar^ment  from  corrupt  nature  is  out  of  doors. 
If  moderate  p^ialties  serve  only  to  work  on  those  who 
are  led  by  corrupt  naiture,  they  are  of  no  use  but  to  fill 
the  church  with  hypocrites;  that  is,  to  make  those 
men  worse  hypocrites  than  they  were  before,  by  a  new 
act  if  hjrpocnsy ;  and  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the 
reft  of  the  church,  by  their  converse  with  these.  ^  And 
sriiether  diis  be  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  ts  pre- 
tended, or  for  some  other  end,  that  the  priests  ot  all 
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religions  have  generally  so  earnestly  contended  fiir  it,  I 
leave  to  be  considered.  For  as  ror  those  who  dissent 
out  of  persuasion,  I  suspect  your  moderate  penalties 
will  have  little  effect  upon  them.  For  such  men  being 
awed  by  the  fear  of  hell-fire,  if  that  fear  will  not  make 
them  consider  better  than  they  have  done,  moderate 
penalties  will  be  too  weak  to  work  upon  them.  It  is  well 
if  dragooning  and  martyring  can  do  it. 

But  you  add, ''  May  it  not  be  true  nevertheless,  that 
force,  your  way  applied,  may  be  serviceable,  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth, 
which  may  save  them?  which  is  all  you  are  con- 
cerned here  to  inake  good.''  So  that  if  it  may 
possibly  happen  that  it  should  ever  bring  two  men  to 
embrace  the  truth,  you  have  gained  your  point,  and 
overthrown  toleration,  by  the  usefulness  and  necesaoty 
there  is  of  force.  For  without  being  forced  these  two 
men  would  never  have  considered :  which  is  more  yet 
than  you  know,  unless  you  are  of  his  private  council, 
who  only  can  tell  when  the  season  of  grace  is  past,  and 
the  time  come  that  preaching,  entreaty,  instruction, 
and  persuasion  shall  never  after  prevail  upon  a  man. 
But  whatever  you  are  here  concerned  to  make  good,  are 
you  not  also  concerned  to  remember  what  you  say ; 
where  declaring  against  the  magistrate's  having  a  power 
to  use  what  may  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any  per- 
son, by  any  accident,  be  useful  towards  the  promoting 
the  true  religion,  you  say,  ^*  Who  sees  not  that  how- 
ever such  means  might  chance  to  hit  right  in  some 
few  cases,  yet,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  would 
certainly  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good;  and 
in  all  pleas  (making  use  of  my  words)  for  any  thing 
.because  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
it  may  be  serviceable,  but  it  must  be  considered,  not 
only  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce ; 
and  the  greater  good  or  harm  like  to  come  from  it 
.ought  to  determine  the  use  of  it  ?" 

You  proceed;  and  tell  me,  that  I,  ^'  not  content  to 

say.  that  force,  your  way  applied,  (i.  e.  to  bring  men 

to  embrace  the  truth  which  must  save  them),  may  be 

.serviceable  to  bring  men  to  embrace  falsehood  which 
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will  •  destroy  them ;  and  so  is  proper  to  do  as  much 
hann  as  good,  (which  seems  strange  enough ;)  I  add 
(to  increase  the  wonder)  that  in  your  indirect  way  it 
is  much  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  receive 
and  embrace  error,  than  the  truth  :  and  that,  1.  Be- 
cause men  out  of  iJie  right  way  are  apt,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  apter,  to  use  force  than  others ;  which  is 
doubtless  an  irrefragable  demonstration,   that  force 
used  by  the  magistrate  to  bring  men  to  receive  and 
embrace  the   truth  which  must  save  them,  is  much 
more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  receive  error 
than  tne  truth/'    And  then  you  ask  me,  '*  How  we 
come  to  talk  here  of  what  men  out  of  the  right  way 
are  apt  to  do,  to  bring  others  into  their,  i.  e.  a  wrong 
way  J  where  we   are   only  inquiring,   what   may   be 
done  to  bring  men  to  the  right  way  ?    For  you  must 
put  me  in  mind,  you  say,  that  this  is  our  question, 
viz.  Whether  the  magistrate  has  any  right  to  use  force, 
to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion?"     Whether  the 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion,  as  you  more  truly  state  it,  p.  78,  is  the  main 
question  between  us,  I  confess.    But  the  question  here 
between  us  is  about  the  usefulness  of  force,'  your  way 
applied ;  which  being  to  punish  dissenters  as  dissenters, 
to  make  them  consider,  I  showed  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.     And  to  this  you  were  here  answering. 
Whereby,  I  suppose,  it  is  plain  that  the  question  here 
is  about  the  usefulness  of  force,  so  applied.    And  I 
doubt  not  but  my  readers,  who  are  not   concerned, 
when  the  question  in  debate  will  not  serve  your  turn, 
to  have  another  substituted,  will  take  this  for  a  regular 
and  natural  way  of  arguing,  viz.  "  That  force,  y^ur 
way  applied,  is  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  ' 
embrace  error  than  the  truth ;  because  men  out  of 
the  right  way  are  as  apt,  I  think  I  may  say  apter,  to 
use  force  than  others."      You  need  not  then  ask,  as 
you  do,  "  How  we  come  to  talk  here  of  men  out  of  the 
right  way  ?"     You  see  how.     If  you  do  not,  I  know 
not  what  help  there  is  for  your  eyes.   And  I  must  con- 
tent myself  tliat  any  other  reader,  that  has  eyes,  will  not 
miss  it.     And  I  wonder  that  you  should :  since  you 
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know  I  have  on  several  occasions  argued  against  the  os^ 
offeree  in  matters  of  religion,  upon  a  supposition,  that 
if  any  one,  then  all  magistrates,  have  a  just  pretence 
and  right  to  use  it ;  which  has  served  you  in  some  places 
for  matter  of  great  reproof,  and,  in  others,  of  sport  and 
diversion.  But  because  so  plain  a  thing  as  that  w» 
so  strange  to  you,  that  you  thought  it  a  ridieuloos  pa- 
radox to  say,  ^^  That  for  all  magistrates  to  suppose  the 
religion  they  believed  to  be  true,  was  equally  just 
and  reasonable ;''  and  because  you  took  no  notice  of 
the  words  adjoined  that  proved  it,  viz.  *'  Unless  we  can 
imagine  ^v^iy  where  but  in  England,  [or  where  the 
national  religion  is  the  true^  men  believe  what  at 
the  same  time  they  think  to  be  a  lie ;"  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  prove  it  to  you  more  at  large  in  another 
place,  and  therefore  shall  make  bold  to  use  it  here  as  an 
argument  against  force,  viz.  That  if  it  have  any  efBoacy, 
it  will  do  more  harm  than  good :  **  Because  men  out  of 
the  riffht  way  are  as  apt,  or  apter,  to  use  it  ;*'  and  I 
shall  wink  it  a  good  one  till  you  have  answered  it. 

It  is  a  good  and  a  sure  way,  and  shows  a  zeal  to  the 
cause,  still  to  hold  fast  the  conclusion,  and,  whatever  be 
in  debate,  return  still  to  one's  old  position.  I  arguing 
against  what  you  say  for  the  use  of  force,  viz.  "  That 
force  used  not  to  convince  by  its  own  proper  efficacy, 
but  only  to  make  men  consider,  might  indirectly, 
and  at  a  distance,  do  some  service  towards  the  bring- 
ing men  to  embrace  the  truth ;"  after  other  argu- 
ments against  it,  I  say,  that  '*  whatever  efficacy  there 
is  in  force,  your  way  applied,  u  e.  to  punish  all, 
and  none  but,  dissenters  irom  the  national  church, 
makes  against  you :"  and  the  first  reason  I  give  for 
it,  is  in  these  words :  ^  Because  men  out  of  the  right 
way,  are  as  apt,  or  apter,  to  use  force  than  others:*' 
which  is  what  you  are  here  answering.  And  what  can 
be  done  better  to  answer  it,  than  to  the  words  I 
have  above  cited,  to  subjoin  these  following  ?  ^  Now 
whereas  our  author  says,  that  penalties  cm:  force  is 
absolutely  impertinent  in  this  case,  because  it  is  not 
proper  to  convince  the  mind  \  to  which  you  answer, 
that^   though  force  be  not  proper  to  convince  the 
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lEiiad,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  itopertiaent  in  tbi^ 
ease,  because  it  may,  however,  do  some  service  to* 
wards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  which 
mast  save  them,  by  bringing  them  to  consider  thOstf 
reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  to  convince 
the  mind ;  and  which,  without  being  forced,  they 
would  not  consider/'  Here  I  tell  you,  "  No ;  but 
it  is  much  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  re^^ 
eeive  and  embrace  error  than  truth ;  because  men 
out  of  the  right  way  are  as  apt,  and  perhaps  apter,^ 
to  use  force  than  others."  Which,  you  tell  roe,  **  isi 
as  good  a  proof,  you  believe,  as  the  thing  would  ad-« 
mit :  for  otherwise,  you  suppose,  I  would  have  given. 
you  a  better/'  And  thus  you  have  certainly  gained 
the  cause.  For  I  having  proved  that  force,  your  way 
applied,  whatever  efficacy  it  had,  would  do  more  barmf 
than  good,  have  not  sufficiently  proved  that  it  cannot 
do  some  service  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embi^ace 
the  truth  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  imperti- 
nent. But  since  you  think  this  apt  enough  to  prove 
the  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion  impertinent,  I 
shall  farther  show  you  that  force,  applied  your  way  ta 
make  people  consider,  and  so  to  make  them  embrace 
the  truth,  is  impertinent. 

Your  way  is  to  lay  penalties  on  men  for  non-con« 
formity,  as  you  say,  to  make  men  consider:  now  here  let 
me  ask  any  one  but  you,  whether  it  be  not  utterly  im- 
pertinent so  to  lay  penalties  on  men,  to  make  them  con- 
sider, when  they  can  avoid  those  penalties,  without  con- 
sidering ?  But  because  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  force, 
your  way  applied,  utterly  impertinent,  I  shall  show  you, 
in  the  next  place,  that  were  a  law  made  to  punish  not 
barely  non-conformity,  but  non-consideration,  those  pe- 
nalties, laid  on  not  considering,  would  be  utterly  im- 
Eertinent ;  because  it  could  never  be  proved  that  a  man 
ad  not  considered  the  arguments  offered  him.  And 
therefore  all  law-makers  till  you,  in  all  their  penal  laws 
about  religion,  laid  all  their  penalties  upon  not  em- 
bracing ;  and  it  was  against  that  that  our  author  was  ar- 
guing, when  he  said  penalties,  in  this  case,  are  absolutely 
impertinent ;  because  they  are  not  proper  to  convince 
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the  mind.  For  in  that  case,  when  penalties  aie  laid  oa 
men  for  not  embracing:,  it  is  plain  they  are  used  as  a 
means  to  make  men  embrace :  which,  ^oce  those  who 
are  careless  in  matters  of  religion  can  do  without  con- 
sidering, and  those  who  are  conscientious  cannot  do 
without  conviction  ;  and  since  penalties  can  in  no  wise 
convince ;  this  use  of  them  is  absolutely  impertinent, 
and  will  always  be  so  till  you  can  show  a  way  how  they 
can  be  used  in  religion,  not  as  motives  to  embrace,  but 
as  motives  barely  to  make  men  consider.  For  if  you 
punish  them  on  when  they  tell  you  they  have  considered 
your  arguments,  but  are  not  convinced  by  them ;  and 
YOU  judge  of  their  having  not  considered,  by  nothing 
but  their  not  embracing ;  it  is  plain  you  use  penalties 
instead  of  arguments  to  convince  them ;  since  without 
conviction,  those  whom  our  author  pleads  for  cap  not 
embrace ;  and  those  who  do  embrace  without  convic- 
tion, it  is  all  one  as  if  they  did  not  embrace  at  all ; 
they  being  not  one  jot  the  more  in  the  way  of  salvation  j 
and  so  penalties  are  absolutely  impertinent.  But  em- 
bracing in  the  sense  of  the  law,  and  yours  too,  when 
you  say  men  have  not  considered  as  they  ought  as  long 
as  they  reject,  is  nothing  but  outward  conformity,  or 
an  outward  profession  of  embracing,  wherewith  the  law 
is  satisfied,  and  upon  which  the  penalties  cease.  Now 
penalties  used  to  make  men  in  this  sense  embrace,  are 
absolutely  impertinent  to  bring  men  to  embrace  in 
earnest,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  believe :  because  an 
outward  profession,  which  in  this  case  is  the  immediate 
end  to  which  penalties  are  directed,  and  beyond  which 
they  do  not  reach,  is  no  proper  means  to  produce  in 
men  consideration,  conviction,  or  believing. 

What  can  be  more  impertinent  than  to  vex  and  dis- 
ease people  with  the  use  of  force,  to  no  purpose  ?  and 
that  force  must  needs  be  to  no  purpose,  which  is  so  ap- 
plied as  to  leave  the  end  for  which  it  is  pretended  to  be 
used,  without  the  means  which  is  acknowledged  neces- 
sary for  its  attainment.  That  this  is  so,  in  your  way  of 
using  force,  will  easily  appear  from  your  hypothesis. 
You  tell  us  at  large,  in  your  Argument  considered, 
that  men's  lusts  hinder  them  from  even  impartial  consi* 
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Aetatidn  and  examination  of  matters  in  religion :  and 
therefore  force  is  necessary  to  remove  this  hinderance. 
You  tell  us  likewise  at  large  in  your  letter,  that  men's 
corrupt  nature  and  beloved  lusts  hinder  them  also  from 
embracing  the  true  religion,  and  that  force  is  necessary 
likewise  to  remove  this  obstacle.  Now,  in  your  way 
of  using  force,  wherein  penalties  are  laid  on  men  till, 
and  no  longer  than  till,  they  are  made  outwardly  to 
conform,  force  is  so  applied,  that  notwithstanding  the 
intention  of  the  law-maker^  let  it  be  what  it  will,  neither 
the  obstacle  to  impartial  examination,  arising  from, 
men's  lusts,  nor  the  aversion  to  the  embracing  the 
true  religion,  arising  from  men's  corrupt  nature,  can 
be  removed ;  unless  they  can  be  removed  without  that 
which  you  suppose  necessary  to  their  removaK  For  since 
a  man  may  conform,  without  being  under  the  necessity 
of  impartial  examining  or  embracing,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  suffering  the  penalties,  on  the  other ;  it  is  unavoid- 
able, that  he  should  neither  impartially  examine  nor 
embrace,  if  penalties  are  necessary  to  make  him  do. 
either ;  because  penalties,  which  are  the  necessary  re- 
medies to  remove  those  hinderances,  were  never  applied 
to  them;  and  so  those  obstacles,  not  being  removed  for 
want  of  their  necessary  remedy,  must  continue  on  to 
hinder  both  examining  and  embracing.  For  penalties 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  to  any  end,  or  be  applied  to 
the  procuring  any  action  to  be  done,  which  a  man,  from 
his  lusts,  or  any  other  cause,  has  an  aversion  to ;  but 
by  putting  them  as  it  were  in  one  scale  as  a  counterba- 
lance to  that  aversion,  and  the  action  in  the  other  scale, 
and  putting  a  man  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  the 
one  or  the  other :  where  that  is  not  done,  the  penalty 
may  be  avoided,  the  aversion  or  obstacle  hath  nothing 
to  remove  it,  and  so  the  action  must  remain  undone. 
So  that  if  penalties  be  necessary  to  make  men  impar- 
tially examine  and  really  embrace ;  if  penalties  are  not 
so  laid  on  men  as  to  make  the  alternative  to  be  either 
suffering  the  penalties  or  conforming ;  it  is  impossible 
that  men  who,  without  penalties,  would  not  impartially 
examine,  or  really  embrace,  the  true  religion,  should  ever 
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do  either;  and  then  I  beseech  you  consider  whether 
penalties,  your  way  applied,  be  impertinent  or  no. 

The  necessity  of  penalties  is  only  where  there  is  so^e 
inclination  or  bias  in  a  man,  whencesoever  arising,  that 
keeps  him  from  doing  something  in  his  power,  which 
he  cannot  be  brought  to  without  the  inconveniencics  of 
some  penal  infliction.  The  efficacy  of  penalties  lies  in 
this,  that  the  inconvenience  to  be  suffered  by  the  penal- 
ties  overbalance  the  bias  or  inclination  which  leans 
the  man  the  other  way,  and  so  removes  the  obstacle  j 
and  the  application  of  this  remedy  lies  only  in  putting 
a  man  under  the  necessary  choice  either  of  doing  the 
action,  or  suffering  the  penalty :  so  that  in  whatever 
case  a  man  has  not  been  put  under  that  necessity,  there 
penalties  have  never  been  applied  to  the  procuring  that 
^tlon :  for  the  obstacle,  or  aversion  to  it,  has  never  had 
its  necessary  remedy. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  it  is  not  absoluteljr  impertinent^ 
because  it  may  possibly  *'  do  some  service  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,"  and  be  the  occasion  that  some  may 
consider  and  embrace.    If  whatever  may  by  accident 
contribute  to  any  end,  may  be  used  not  impertinently 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  nothing  that  I  know  can  be 
impertinent ;  and  a  penalty  of  twelvepence  a  time  laid 
on  them  for  being  drunk,  may  be  said  to  be  a  pertinent 
means  to  make  men  Cartesians  or  conformists  \  because 
it  may  indirectly  and  at  a  distance  do  some  service,  by 
being  an  occasion  to  make  some  men  consider  their 
mispending  their  time ;  whereby  it  may  happen  that  one 
may  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy^  where  he 
may  meet  with  arguments  proper  and  fit  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  that  ptiilosophy ;  as  another,  be* 
taking  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  may  consider 
arguments  proper  and  fit  to  make  him,  whether  it  be 
in  £ngland,  Holland,  or  Denmark,  of  the  national  pro* 
fession,  which  he  was  not  of  before. 

Just  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  does  twelvepence  a  Sun- 
day,  or  any  other  penalty,  laid  on  non-conformity,  make 
men  study  and  embrace  the  true  religion ;  and  what- 
ever you  will  call  the  service  it  does,  direct  or  indirect. 
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near  or  at  a  distance,  it  is  plain  it  produces  that  effect, 
and  conduces  to  that  end,  merely  by  accident ;  and 
therefore  must  be  allowed  to  be  impertinent  to  be  used 
to  Uiat  purpose. 

That  your  way  of  using  force  in  matters  of  religion, 
even  in  a  country  where  the  magistrate  is  of  the  true 
religion,  is  absolutely  impertinent,  I  shall  further  show 
you  from  your  own  position. 

Here,  in  the  entrance,  give  me  leave  to  observe  to 
^ou,  that  you  confound  two  things  very  different,  viz. 
your  way  of  applying  force,  and  the  end  for  which  you 
pretend  to  use  it.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  it  which 
contributes  to  cast  that  mist  about  your  eyes,  that  you 
always  return  to  the  same  place,  and  stick  to  the  same 
gross  mistake.  For  here  you  say,  "  Force,  your  way 
applied,  u  e.  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth  which 
must  save  them :''  but,  sir,  to  bring  men  to  embrace 
the  truth,  is  not  your  way  of  applying  force,  but  the 
end  for  which  you  pretend  it  is  applied.  Your  way  to 
punish  men,  as  you  say,  moderately  for  being  dis* 
senters  from  the  national  religion ;  this  is  your  way  of 
using  force.  Now,  if  in  this  way  of  using  it,  force  does 
service  merely  by  accident,  you  will  then,  I  sijppose, 
allow  it  to  be  absolutely  impertinent.  For  you  say,  •*  If 
by  doing  service  by  accident,  I  mean  doing  it  but  sel- 
dom, and  beside  the  intention  of  the  agent,  you  assure 
me  that  it  is  not  the  thing  you  mean  when  you  say 
force  niay9  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  do  some  ser- 
▼ice.'^  For  in  that  use  of  force,  which  you  defend,  the 
effect  is  both  intended  by  him  that  uses  it,  and  withal, 
you  *'  doubt  not,  so  often  attained,  as  abundantly  to  ma- 
nifest the  usefulness  of  it."  Whereby  it  is  plain  the 
two  marks,  whereby  you  distinguished  your  indirect 
and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  from  that  which  is  by  acci- 
dent, are  that  that  by  accident  does  service  but  seldom, 
and  beside  the  intention  of  the  agent,  but  yours  the 
eootrary. 

Firsty  as  to  the  intention,  you  tell  us,  in  the  use  c^ 
force,  which  you  defend,  "  the  effect  is  intended  by 
him  diat  uses  it ;"  that  is,  those  who  made  laws  to 
punish  non-conformists,  designed  those  penalties  to  make 
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all  men,  under  their  power,  "  consider  so  as  to  be  con- 
vinced of,  and  embrace  the  truths  that  should  save 
them."  If  one  should  ask  you  how  you  knew  it  to  be 
their  intention,  can  you  say,  they  ever  told  vou  so?  If 
they  did  not,  then  so  far  you  and  I  know  their  inten- 
tions  alike.  Did  they  ever  say  so  in  those  laws  ?  nor 
that  neither.  Those  versed,  then,  in  the  interpretation 
of  laws,  will  tell  you  nothing  can  be  known  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  law-makers  in  any  law,  of  which  the 
law  is  wholly  silent :  that  way,  then,  you  cannot  know 
it  to  have  been  their  Intention,  if  the  law  says  nothing  of 
it.  Whatever  was  the  intention  of  former  law-makers, 
if  you  had  read  with  attention  the  last  act  of  uniformity 
of  Car.  II.  printed  before  the  common-prayer-book,  I 
conclude  you  would  have  been  better  satisfied  about  the 
intention  of  the  then  law-makers  in  that  law ;  for  I 
tJiink  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  any  one  who  will  look 
into  that  statute,  than  that  their  only  end  in  that  law 
was,  what  they  have  expressed  in  these  words :  "  And 
to  the  end  that  uniformity  in  the  public  worship  of  God 
(which  is  so  much  desired)  may  be  speedily  efiected ;" 
which  was  driven  with  such  speed,  that  if  all  concerned 
had  opportunity  to  get  and  peruse  the  then  established 
liturgy,  it  is  certain  they  had  not  over-much  time  seri- 
ously and  deliberately  to  consider  of  all  the  parts  of  it 
before  the  day  set  for  the  use  of  it. 

But  you  think  they  ought  to  have  intended,  and 
therefore  they  did ;  and  I  think  they  neither  ought,  nor 
could,  in  making  those  laws,  intend  so  impracticable 
a  thing ;  and  therefore  they  did  not.  Which  being  as 
certain  a  way  of  knowledge  as  yours,  if  you  know  it  by 
that  way,  it  is  possible  you  and  I  may  at  the  same  time 
know  contraries. 

But  you  know  it,  by  their  "  having  provided  suf- 
ficient means  of  instruction  for  all  under  their  care,  in 
the  true  religion ;"  of  this  sufficient  means,  we  have 
something  to  say  in  another  place.  Penalties  laid  ex- 
pressly on  one  fault  have  no  evidence  that  they  were 
designed  to  mend  another,  though  there  are  sufficient 
means  provided  of  mending  it,  if  men  would  make 
a  sufficient  use  of  them  \  unless  those  two  faults  are 
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so  connected,  as  one  cannot  be  mended  without  the 
other.  Now  if  men  cannot  conform,  without  so  con- 
sidering as  to  be  convinced  of,  and  embrace  the  truth 
that  must  save  them;  you  may  know  that  penalties 
laid  on  non-conformity  were  intended  to  make  men  so 
consider:  but  if  men  may  conform  without  so  con- 
sidering, one  cannot  know  nor  conclude  those  penalties 
wer6  intended  to  make  men  so  consider,  whatever  pro- 
vision there  is  made  of  means  of  instruction. 

But  you  will  say,  it  is  evident  that  penalties  on  non- 
conforinists  were  intended  to  make  them  use  these 
means  of  instruction,  because  thev  are  intended  for 
the  bringing  men  to  church,  the  place  of  instruction. 
That  they  are  intended  to  bring  men  to  church,  the 
place  of  preaching,  that  I  grant ;  but  that  those  penal- 
ties that  are  laid  on  them  for  not  coming  to  church 
can  be  known  thereby  to  be  intended  to  make  men  so 
consider  as  to  be  convinced  and  embrace  the  true  reli- 
'  gion,  that  I  deny  :  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should 
be  so,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  where  you  tell  us,  that 
**  the  magistrates  concern  themselves  for  compliance 
or  conformity,  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  conviction." 
If,  therefore,  the  magistrates  are  concerned  for  men's 
conformity,  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  conviction,  and 
coming  to  church  be  that  conformity ;  coming  to  church 
cannot  be  intended  as  a  means  of  their  conviction: 
unless  it  be  intended^they  should  be  convinced  before 
they  are  convinced. 

nut  to  show  you  that  you  cannot  pretend  the  penalty 
of  laws  for  conformity  to  proceed  from  a  care  of  the 
souls  of  all  under  the  magistrate's  power,  and  so  to  be 
intended  to  make  them  all  consider,  in  any  sense :  can 
you,  or  any  one,  know,  or  suppose,  that  penalties,  which 
are  laid  by  the  law  on  non-conformity,  are  intended  to 
make  all  men  consider;  where  it  is  known  that  a  great 
number,  under  the  magistrate's  power,  are  dispensed 
with,  and  privileged  from  those  penalties  ?  How  many, 
omitting  the  Jews,  are  there,  for  example,  in  the  king 
of  England's  dominions,  under  his  care  and  power, 
of  the  Walloon  and  French  church ;  to  whom  force  is 
never  applied,  and  they  live  in  security  from  it !  How 
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many  pagans  are  therein  the  plantations^ mmnj 
born  in  liis  dominions,  of  whom  there  was  never  any 
care  taken  that  they  should  so  much  as  come  to  church, 
or  be  in  the  least  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion ! 
And  yet  must  we  believe,  or  can  you  pretend,  that  the 
magistrate's  use  of  force,  against  non-conformists,  is  to 
make  all  his  subjects  consider,  *'  so  as  to  be  convinced 
of,  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them  ?"  If 
you  say,  in  your  way  you  mean  no  such  indulgence :  I 
answer,  the  question  is  not  of  yours,  but  the  magi- 
strate's intention ;  though  what  your  intention  is,  who 
would  have  the  want  of  consideration,  or  knowledge,  in 
conformists,  exempt  from  force,  is  visible  enough. 

Again,  Those  penalties  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended to  make  men  consider,  which  are  laid  on  those 
who  have,  or  may  have  already  considered ;  and  sach 
you  must  grant  to  be  the  penalties  laid  in  England  on 
non-conformists>  unless  you  will  deny,  that  any  non-con^ 
formist  has,  or  can  consider,  so  as  to  be  convinced,  or 
believe,  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  him*  So 
that  you  cannot  vouch  the  intention  of  the  magistrate, 
where  his  laws  say  nothing;  much  less  affirm,  that  force 
is  intended  to  produce  a  certain  end  in  all  his  subjects, 
which  is  not  applied  to  them  all,  and  is  applied  to  some 
who  have  attained  that  end  already:  unless  you  have  a 
privilege  to  affirm,  against  all  appearance,  whatsoever 
may  serve  your  cause.  But  to  learn  some  moderation 
in  this,  I  shall  send  you  to  my  pagans  and  Mahometans. 
For  whatever  charitable  wisdies  magistrates  may  some- 
times have  in  their  thoughts,  which  I  meddle  not  with; 
nobody  can  say,  that  in  making  the  laws,  or  in  the  use 
of  force,  we  are  speaking  of,  they  intended  to  make 
men  consider  and  exanunoi  so  as  **  to  be  convinced 
of,  and  heartily  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
them,''  but  he  that  gives  himself  the  liberty  to  say  any 
thing. 

The  service  that  force  does,  indirectly  and  at  a  di« 
stance,  you  tell  us,  in  the  following  page,  is  to  make 
people  ^^  apply  themselves  to  the  use  of  tiiose  means 
and  helps,  which  are  proper  to  make  them  what  they 
are  designed  tp  be."     In  the  case  before  us.  What 
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are  Often  designed  to  be?  Holy  believers  of  the  Gospel 
in  this  world,  without  which  no  salvation,  no  seeing  of 
God  in  the  next.  Let  us  see  now,  whether  force,  your 
way  iq>plied,  can  be  suited  to  such  a  design^  and  so 
intended  for  that  end. 

You  hold,  that  all  out  of  the  national  church,  where 
the  religion  of  the  national  church  is  true,  should  be 
punished,  and  ought  to  have  force  used  to  them :  and 
again,  you  grant  that  those  who  are  in  the  communion 
of  the  national  church  ought  not  to  be  punished,  or  be 
under  the  stroke  of  force ;  nor  indeed  in  your  way  can 
they.  If  now  the  effect  be  to  prevail  with  men  to 
consider  as  they  ought,  so  that  they  may  become  what 
they  are  designed  to  be :  how  can  any  one  think,  that 
yon,  and  they  wl)o  use  force  thus,  intend,  in  the  use  of 
it,  that  men  should  really  be  Christians,  both  in  per- 
suasion and  practice,  without  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, if  they  leave  off  force  before  they  have  attained 
that  ^ect?  Or  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  they 
intend  any  thing  but  conformity  by  their  use  of  force, 
if  they  leave  off  the  use  of  it  as  soon  as  men  conform  ? 
ufiless  you  will  say  that  an  outward  conformity  to  the 
national  church,  whose  religion  is  the  true  religion,  is 
such  an  embracing  of  the  truth  as  is  sufficient  to  salva- 
tion :  or  that  an  outward  profession  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  the  same  with  being  really  a  Christian ;  which 
pottibly  you  wiU  not  be  very  forward  to  do,  when  you 
reooUect  what  you  meet  with  in  the  sermons  and  printed 
discourses  of  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  con- 
cerning the  ignorance  and  irreligion  of  conformists 
themselves :  for  penalties  can  never  be  thought,  by  any 
one>  but  he  that  can  think  against  common  sense,  and 
what  he  pleases,  to  be  intended  for  any  end ;  which  by 
that  constitution,  and  law  whereby  they  are  imposed,  are 
to  cease  before  that  end  be  attained.  And  will  you  say, 
that  all  who  are  conformable  have  so  well  considered,' 
that  they  believe,  and  heartily  embrace  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  that  must  save  them :  when  perhaps  it  will  be 
found  that  a  great  many  conformists  do  not  so  much  as 
understand  them?  But  the  ignorance  or  irreligiousness 
to  be  found  amongst  cojofonnists,  which  your  way  of 
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talking  forces  me  in  some  places  to  take  notice  of,  let 
me  here  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  lay  not  the  blame  of  upon 
conformity,  but  upon  your  use  of  force  to  make  men 
conform.  For  whatever  the  religion  be,  true  or  false, 
it  is  natural  for  force,  and  penalty  so  applied,  to  bring 
the  irreligious,  and  those  who  are  careless  and  imcon- 
cerned  for  the  true,  into  the  national  profession :  bat 
whether  it  be  fitter  for  such  to  be  kept  out,  rather 
than  by  force  to  be  driven  into,  the  communion  of  any 
church,  and  owned  as  members  of  it;  those  who  have 
a  due  care  and  respect  for  tnily  religious  and  pious 
conformists  were  best  to  consider. 

But  farther,  if,  as  you  say,  the  opposition  to  the  true 
religion  lies  only  in  men's  lusts,  it  having  light  and 
strength  enough,  were  it  not  for  that,  to  prevail :  and 
it  is  upon  that  account  only  that  force  is  necessary; 
there  is  no  necessity  at  all  to  use  force  on  men,  only 
till  they  conform,  and  no  farther ;  since  I  think  you 
will  not  deny  but  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
is  as  great  in  conformists  as  in  non-conformists ;  in  the 
professors  of,  as  in  the  dissenters  from,  the  national 
religion.  And  therefore  either  force  was  not  necessary 
before,  or  else  it  is  necessary  still,  after  men  are  con- 
formists ;  unless  you  will  say,  that  it  is  harder  for  a 
man  to  be  a  professor,  than  a  Christian  indeed :  and 
that  th^  true  religion,  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  can, 
without  the  help  of  force,  prevail  over  a  man's  lusts, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  nature ;  but  it  has  need  of  the 
htlp  of  force,  to  make  him  a  conformist,  and  an  out- 
ward professor.  And  so  much  for  the  efiect,  which  is 
intended  by  him  that  uses  it,  in  that  use  of  force  which 
you  defend. 

The  other  argument  you  bring  to  show,  that  your  m- 
direct  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  of  force,  your  way 
applied,  is  not  by  accident,  is  the  frequent  success  of  it; 
which  I  think  is  not  the  true  mark  of  what  is  not  b? 
accident :  for  an  e^ct  may  not  be  by  accid^it,  though 
it  has  never  been  produced  but  once ;  and  is  certainly 
as  little  by  accident  the  first  time,  as  when  it  has  been 
produced  a  thousand  times.  That  then,  by  whidi  any 
thing  is  excused  from  being  by  accident,  is  not  the  ire- 
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Siency  of  the  event,  but  that  whereon  the  frequency  of 
e  event  depends,  when  frequent  trials  are  made ;  and 
that  is  the  proper,  natural,  direct  efficacy  of  the  cause 
or  means,  which  produces  the  effect.  As  in  the  case 
before  us,  penalties  are  the  cause  or  means  used  to  pro- 
duce an  end;  the  proper  and  immediate  effect  of  pe- 
nalties is  to  produce  some  pain  or  inconvenience ;  and 
the.  natural  effect  of  that  isf  to  make  a  man,  who  na« 
turally.flies  from  all  pain  or  inconvenience,  to  endeavour 
to  avoid ;  whereby  it  naturally  and  directly  works  upon 
the  will  of  man,  by  proposing  to- him  this  unavoidable 
choice  of  doing  some  action,  or  enduring  the  pain  or 
inconvenience  of  the  penalty  annexed  to  its  omission. 
When  the  pain  of  doing  the  action  is  outweighed  in  the 
sense  of  him  that  lies  under  the  penalty,  the  pain,  that 
by  the  law  is  annexed  to  the  omission,  operates  upon 
his  will  as  naturally  as  thirteen  ounces  in  one  scale, 
laid  against  twelve  ounces  in  the  other,  incline  the 
balance,  and  bring  it  down  on  that  side.  And  this  is 
by  a  direct  and  natural  efficacy,  wherein  there  is  no- 
thing of  chance. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  this  will  go  in  your  indirect 
and  at  a  distance  usefulness.  In  your  method,  the 
action  you  propose  to  be  done  is  considering,  or  a 
severe  and  impartial  examining  matters  of  religion, 
which,  you  tell  us,  men  by  their  great  negligence  or 
aversion  are  kept  from  doing.  What  now  is  a  proper 
means  to  produce  this?  ^^  Penalties,  without  which, 
you  tell  us,  it  will  not  be  done."  How  now  is  i4  ap- 
pli^  in  ^our  method  ?  Conformity,  and  men's  neglect 
or  aversion  to  it,  is  laid  in  one  scale,  and  the  penalty, 
joined  to  the  omission  of  it,  laid  in  the  other ;  and  in 
this  case,  if  the  inconvenience  of  the  penalty  over- 
wdf^  the  pains  of,  or  aversion  to  conformity,  it  does 
by  a  direct  and  natural  efficacy  produce  conformity: 
but  if  it  produces  a  severe  and  impartial  examination, 
that  is  merely  by  accident ;  because  the  inconvenience 
of  the  penalty  is  not  laid  against  men's  aversion  or 
backwardness  to  examine  impartially,  as  a  counter- 
balance to  that,  but  against  their  aversion  or  backward- 
ness to  conform  j  and  so  whatever  it  does,  indirectly 
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and  at  a  distance^  it  is  certain  its  making  men  severe^ 
and  impartially  examine,  if  ever  that  happens,  is  as 
much  by  accident,  as  it  would  be  by  accident,  if  apiece 
of  lead  in  one  scale,  as  a  counterpoise  to  feathers  in 
the  opposite  scale,  should  move  or  weigh  down  gold 
that  was  put  in  the  scale  of  another  pair  of  balances, 
which  had  no  counterpoise  laid  against  it.  Unless  yon 
will  say  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  between  coqp 
formity  and  a  severe  and  impartial  examination. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  though  it  be  not  pos* 
sible  that  penalties  should  produce  examination  bat  by 
mere  accident,  because  examination  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  conformity,  or  the  profession  of  any 
religion ;  yet  since  there  are  some  who  will  not  take  up 
any  profession  without  a  severe  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, penalties  for  non-conformity  will,  by  a  direct  and 
natural  efficacy,  produce  examination  in  all  such.  To 
which  I  answer.  That  those  are,  if  we  ma^  believe  what 
you  say,  so  very  few,  that  this  your  remedy,  which  yea 
put  into  the  magistrate's  hands  to  bring  all  his  subjectA 
to  consider  and  examine,  will  not  work  upon  one  in  a 
thousand ;  nay,  it  can  work  on  none  at  all,  to  make 
them  severely  and  impartially  examine,  but  merely 
by  accident.  For  if  they  are  men,  whom  a  slight  and 
partial  examination,  which  upon  your  principles  yon 
must  say  sufficed  to  make  non-conformists,  a  aught  and 
partial  examination  will  as  well  serve  to  make  them 
conformists;  and  so  penalties  laid  on  them  to  make 
them  conform,  can  only  by  accident  produce  a  seveie 
and  impartial  examination,  in  such  men,  who  can  take 
up  the  profession  of  any  religion  without  a  severe  and 
impartial  examination ;  no  more  than  it  can  otherwise 
than  by  accident  produce  any  examination  in  those 
who,  witiiout  any  examination,  can  take  up  the  pro- 
fession of  any  religion. 

And  in  those  very  few,  who  take  not  up  the  profession 
of  any  religion  without  a  severe  and  impartial  examina*^ 
tion,  that  penalties  can  do  any  service,  to  bring  them 
either  to  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  or  so  much 
as  to  outward  conformity,  but  merely  by  accident} 
tliat  is  also  evident.    Because  all  such  in  a  couutryt 
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wherft  they  dissent  from  the  national  religion,  must 
necessarily  have  severely  and  impartially  examined 
already,  or  else  you  destroy  the  supposition  this  argu- 
ment is  built  on,  viz.  that  they  are  men  who  do  severely 
and  impartially  examine  before  they  choose.  And  if 
you  lay,  or  continue  your  penalties  on  men,  that  have 
so  examined ;  it  is  plain  you  use  them  instead  of  rea- 
sons and  arguments :  in  which  use  of  them  you  confess 
they  have  no  proper  eflSicacy,  and  therefore  if  they  do 
any  service,  it  is  merely  by  accident. 

But  now  let  us  see  the  success  you  boast  of,  and  for 
that  you  tell  us,  that  you  doubt  not  but  it  is  '*  so  often 
attained,  as  abundantly  to  manifest  the  usefulness  of 
iU'*  You  speak  here  of  it  as  a  thing  tried,  and  so 
known,  that  you  doubt  not*  Fray  tell  us  where  your 
moderate  (for  great  ones  you  acknowledge  to  do  harm, 
and  to  be  useless)  penalties  have  been  used  with  such 
success^  that  we  may  be  past  doubt  too.  If  you  can 
slww  no  such  place,  do  you  not  vouch  experience  where 
you  have  none  ?  and  show  a  willingness  not  to  doubt, 
where  you  have  no  assurance  ?  In  all  countries,  where 
any  force  is  used  to  bring  men  to  the  profession  of  the 
national  religion,  and  to  outward  conformity,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  force  joining  with  their  natural 
corruption,  in  bringing  them  into  the  wav  of  prefer- 
aneiit,  countenance,  protection,  ease,  and  impunity, 
should  easily  draw  in  all  the  loose  and  careless  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  are  every  where  the  far 
greater  number :  but  is  it  those  you  count  upon,  and 
will  you  produce  them  as  examples  of  what  force,  has 
done  to  make  men  consider,  study,  and  embrace  the 
true  rdigion  ?  Did  the  penalties  laid  on  non-conformity 
make  you  *'  consider,  so  as  to  study,  be  convinced,  and 
embrace  the  true  religion  ?"  Or  can  you  give  an  in- 
stance of  any  one,  in  whom  it  produced  this  effect?  If 
you  cannot,  you  will  have  some  reason  to  doubt  of  what 
you  have  said,  and  not  to  be  so  confident  that  the  ef- 
fect you  talk  of  is  so  often  attained.  Not  that  I  deny, 
but  Uiat  God  may  sometimes  have  made  these  punish- 
ments the  occasions  to  men  of  setting  themselves  s&- 
riflusly  oa  consideriDg  religion  i  and  thence  they  may 
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have  come  into  the  national  religion  upon  a  real  oow- 
viction :  but  the  instances  of  it  i  believe  to  be  so  few, 
that  you  will  have  reason  to  remember  your  own  words^ 
where  you  speak  of  such  things  as  "  Any  wav,  at  any 
time,  upon  any  person,  by  any  accident,  may  be  useful 
towards  the  promoting  of  true  religion :  if  men  should 
thence  take  occasion  to  apply  such  things  generally; 
who  sees  not,  that  however  they  might  chance  to  bit 
right  in  some  few  cases,  yet,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
they  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good/*  You  and  I  know  a  country  wherein,  not  long 
since,  greater  severities  were  used  than  you  pretend  to 
approve  of.  Were  there  not,  for  all  that,  great  num- 
bers  of  several  professions  stood  out,  who,  by  your  role, 
ought  now  to  have  your  moderate  penalties  tried  i:^n 
them  ?  And  can  you  think  less  degrees  of  force  can 
work,  and  oflen,  as  you  say,  prevail,  where  greater 
could  not  ?  But  perhaps  they  might  prevail  on  many 
of  those  to  return,  who  having  been  brought  into  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  former  penal  laws,  have 
now  upon  the  relaxation  left  it  again.  A  manifest  de- 
monstration, is  it  not  ?  that  **  their  compliance  was  the 
fruit  of  their  conviction  ;  and  that  the  magistrate  was 
concerned  for  their  compliance  only  as  the  fruit  of 
their  conviction  :''  when  they,  as  soon  as  any  relaxation 
of  those  laws  took  off  the  penalties,  left  again  the  com- 
munion of  the  national  church  ?  For  the  lessening  the 
number  of  conformists  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  those  things 
which  you  say  your  *'  eyes  cannot  but  see  at  this  time ;" 
and  which  you,  with  concern,  impute  to  the  late  re- 
laxation :  a  plain  evidence  how  presumable  it  is,  even 
in  your  own  opinion,  that  those  who  conform  do  it 
upon  real  conviction. 

To  conclude,  these  proofs,  though  I  do  not  pretend 
to  bring  as  good  as  the  thing  will  admit,  will  serve  my 
turn  to  show,  that  force  is  impertinent ;  since  by  your 
own  confession  it  has  no  direct  efficacy  to  convince  men, 
and,  by  its  being  indirect  and  at  a  distance  useful,  is 
not  at  all  distinguished  from  being  barely  so  bv  acci- 
dent :  since  you  can  neither  prove  it  to  be  intended  for 
that  end,  nor  frequently  to  succeed;  which  are  the  two 
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marks  whereby  you  put  a  dHFerence  between  indirect 
and  at  a  distance,  and  by  accident:  this,  I  say,  is 
enough  to  show  what  the  author  said  is  true,  that  the 
use  of  force  is  wholly  impertinent ;  which,  whatever 
others  do,  you  upon  another  reason  must  be  forced  to 
allow. 

You  profess  yourself  of  the  church  of  England,  and, 
if  I  may  guess,  are  so  far  of  it  as  to  have  subscribed 
the  XXXIX.  Articles ;  which  if  you  have  done,  and  as- 
sented to  what  you  subscribed,  you  must  necessarily  al- 
low that  all  force,  used  for  the  bringing  men  to  the  true 
religion,  is  ''  absolutely  impertinent ;"  for  that  must 
be  absolutely  impertinent  to  be  used  as  a  means,  which 
C^n  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  the  end  for  which  it  is 
uaed.  The  end  here  is  to  make  a  man  a  true  Christian, 
that  he  may  be  saved ;  and  he  is  then,  and  then  only,  a 
true  Christian,  and  in  the  way  of  salvation^  when  he  be- 
lieves, and  with  sincerity  obeys  the  Gospel.  By  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  you  hold, 
that  "  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasing  to  God ;  for- 
asmuch as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  \ 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or, 
as  the  school-authors  say,  deserve  grace  of  congruity ; 
yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  has 
^^  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt 
"  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin."  Now  if  it  be 
impertinent  to  use  force  to  make  a  man  do  more  than 
he  can,  and  a  man  can  do  nothing  to  procure  grace, 
unless  sin  can  procure  it;  and  without  grace  a  man 
cannot  believe,  or  live  so  as  to  be  a  true  Christian ;  it 
is  certainly  wholly  impertinent  to  use  force  to  bring  a 
man  to  be  truly  a  Christian.  To  hear  and  consider  is 
in  men's  power,  you  wiil  say,  and  to  that  force  may  be 
pertinent ;  I  grant  to  make  men  hear,  but  not  to  make 
them  consider  in  your  sense,  which,  you  tell  us,  is  to 
**  consider  so  as  to  embrace ;"  if  you  mean  by  embracing 
any  thing  but  outward  conformity:  and  that  according 
to  your  article  contributes  nothing  to  the  attaining  of 
grace ;  because  without  grace  your  article  says  it  is  a 
SID ;  and  to  conform  to,  and  outwardly  profess  a  reli- 
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gion  whidi  a  man  does  not  understand  alid  heartft^  be* 
lieve,  every  one,  I  think,  judges  to  be  a  sin,  and  no  fit 
means  to  procure  the  grace  of  God. 

But  you  tell  us,  *'  That  God  denies  h»  grace  to  none 
who  seriously  ask  if  If  that  be  so^  raethinks  force 
should  most  properly  and  pertinently  be  used  to  make 
men  seriously  pray  to  God  for  grace.  But  how,  I  be^ 
seech  you,  will  this  stand  with  your  thirteenth  artide? 
For  if  you  mean  by  seriously,  so  as  will  make  his  seek- 
ing acceptable  to  God ;  that  cannot  be,  because  he  is 
supposed  yet  to  want  grace,  which  alone  can  make  it 
acceptable :  and  if  his  asking  has  the  nature  of  sin,  as 
in  the  article  you  do  not  doubt  but  it  has,  can  you  ex* 
pect  that  sinning  should  procure  the  grace  of  God? 
Vou  will  I  fear  here,  without  some  great  help  in  a  very 
nice  distinction  from  the  school-authors,  be  forced 
either  to  renounce  your  article  in  the  plain  sense  of  it, 
and  so  become  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of  England ; 
or  else  acknowledge  force  to  be  wholly  impertinent  to 
the  business  of  true  religion  and  salvation. 

Another  reason  I  gave  against  the  usefulness  enforce 
in  matters  of  religion  was,  ^*  Because  the  magistrate^ 
of  the  world,  being  few  of  them  in  the  right  way,-*-not 
one  of  ten,  take  which  side  you  will,  perhaps  not  <me 
of  a  hundred,  being  of  the  true  religion,^— it  is  likely 
your  indirect  way  of  using  force  would  do  a  hundred, 
or  at  least  ten  times  as  much  harm  as  good."  To 
which  you  reply,  **  Which  would  have  been  to  the  pur- 
pose if  you  had  asserted  that  every  magistrate  may  use 
force,  your  indirect  way  (or  any  way)  to  bring  men  to 
bis  own  religion,  whatever  that  be.  But  if  you  asdeit 
BO  such  thing,  (as  no  man  you  think  but  an  atheist 
will  assert  it)  then  this  is  quite  beside  the  business.** 
I  think  I  have  proved,  that  if  magistrates  of  the  true 
religion  may  use  force  to  bring  men  to  their  religf<m, 
every  magistrate  may  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his 
own  religion,  when  he  thinks  it  the  true,  and  then  do 
you  look  where  the  atheism  will  light. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  having  quoted  these  following 
words  of  mine,  where  I  say,  **  Under  another  pretence, 
you  put  into  the  magistrate's  bands  as  much  force  to 
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bring  tbem  to  his  religion,  as  any  the  opeh^t  perse- 
cutors can  pretend  to.  I  ask  what  difference  is  there 
between  punishing  them  to  bring  them  to  mass,  and 
punishing  them  to  make  them  consider  those  reasons 
and  arguments  which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  con-* 
vince  tbem  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mass  ?''  You 
Mply :  ^*  A  <|uestion  which  you  shall  then  think  your- 
self obliged  to  answer,  when  I  have  produced  those 
reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  and  sufficient 
to  convince  men  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mass."  But 
if  you  had  not  omitted  the  three  or  four  immediately 
preceding  lines,  (an  art  to  serve  a  good  cause,  which 
puts  me  in  mind  of  my  pagans  and  Mahometans)  the 
reader  would  have  seen  that  your  reply  was  nothing  at 
all  to  my  argument.    My  words  were  these, 

'*  Especially,  if  you  consider,  that  as  the  magistrate 
will  certainly  use  it  [force]  to  force  men  to  hearken 
to  the  proper  ministers  of  his  religion,  let  it  be  what 
it  will  i  so  you  having  set  no  time  nor  bounds  to  this 
consideration  of  arguments  and  reasons  short  of  being 
convinced,  you  under  another,'^  &c.  My  argument 
is  to  show  of  what  advantage  force,  your  way  applied, 
is  like  to  be  to  the  true  religion,  since  it  puts  as  much 
force  into  the  magistrate's  hands  as  the  openest  per- 
secutors can  pretend  to,  which  the  magistrates  of  wrong 
persuasions  may  and  will  use  as  weU  as  those  of  the 
true ;  because  your  way  sets  no  other  bounds  to  con** 
sidering,  short  of  complying.  And  then  I  ask,  *^  What 
difiGbrence  there  is  between  punishing  you  to  bring  you 
to  mass,  or  punishing  you  to  consider  those  reasons 
and  arguments  which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  con^ 
yince  you  that  you  ought  to  go  to  mass  ?"  To  which 
you  reply.  That  it  is  a  *'  question  you  shall  then  think 
yourself  obliged  to  answer,  when  I  have  produced 
those  reasons  and  arguments  that  are  proper  and  sufii 
ficient  to  convince  men  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mass/' 
Whereas  the  objection  is  the  same,  whether  there  be, 
or  be  not,  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince 
men  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mass ;  for  men  must  be 
punished  on  till  they  have  so  considered  as  to  comply : 
and  what  difference  is  there  then  between  punishing 
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men  to  bring  them  to  mass,  and  punishing  Uiem  to 
make  them  consider  so  as  to  go  to  mass?  But  though 
I  pretend  not  to  produce  any  reasons  and  arguments 
proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  you  or  all  men,  that 
they  ought  to  go  to  mass ;  yet  do  you  think  there  are 
none  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  any  men  ?  and 
that  all  the  papists  in  the  world  go  to  mass  without  be- 
lieving it  their  duty  ?  And  whosoever  believes  it  to  be 
his  duty,  does  it  upon  reasons  and  arguments,  proper 
and  sufficient  to  convince  him,  (though  perhaps  not  to 
convince  another)  that  it  is  so ;  or  else  I  imagine  he 
would  never  believe  at  all.  What  think  vou  of  those 
great  numbers  of  Japaneses  that  resisted  all  sorts  cf 
torments,  even  to  death  itself,  for  the  Romish  religion  ? 
And  had  you  been  in  France  some  years  sincey  who 
knows  but  the  arguments  the  king  of  franco  produced 
might  have  been  proper  and  sufficient  to  have  convinced 
you  that  you  ought  to  go  to  mass  ?  I  do  not  by  this 
think  you  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  your  religion 
than  you  profess  to  be.  But  arguments,  set  on  with 
force,  have  a  strange  efficacy  upon  human  frailty ;  and 
he  must  be  well  assured  of  his  own  strength,  who  can 
peremptorily  affirm,  he  is  sure  he  should  have  stood 
what  above  a  million  of  people  sunk  under :  amongst 
which,  it  is  great  confidence  to  say,  there  was  not  one 
so  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  as  you 
are  of  yours;  though  some  of  them  gave  great  proofi 
of  their  persuasion  in  their  sufferings  for  it.  But  what 
the  necessary  method  of  force  may  be  able  to  do^  to 
bring  any  one,  in  your  sense,  to  any  religion,  i.  e.  to 
an  outward  profession  of  it ;  he  that  thinks  himsdf 
secure  against,  must  have  a  greater  assurance  of  hvoh^ 
self,  than  the  weakness  of  decayed  and  depraved  nature 
will  well  allow.  If  you  have  any  spell  against  the  force 
of  arguments,  driven  with  penalties  and  punishments, 
you  will  do  well  to  teach  it  the  world ;  for  it  is  the 
hard  luck  of  well-meaning  people  to  be  often  misled 
by  them ;  and  even  the  conndent  themselves  have  not 
seldom  fallen  under  them,  and  betrayed  their  weakness. 
To  my  demanding  if  you  meant  *^  reasons  and  argu- 
ments proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the 
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•triithy  why  did  you  not  say  so?"  Yoii  reply,  "  As  if 
it  were  possible  for  any  man  that  reads  your  answer  to 
think  otherwise/*  Whoever  reads  that  passage  in  your 
A.  p.  3f  cannot  possibly  think  you  meant  to  speak  out, 
and  possibly  you  found  some  difficulty  to  add  any  thing 
to  your  words,  (which  are  these,  **  Force  used  to  bring 
men  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  su^ 
ficient  to  convince  them")  that  might  aetermine  their 
sense.  For  if  you  had  said,  to  convince  them  of  truth  ; 
tlien  the  magistrate  must  have  made  laws,  and  used 
force,  to  make  men  search  after  truth  in  general,  and 
that' would  not  have  served  your  turn :  if  you  had  said 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  magistrate's  re- 
ligion, that  would  too  manifestly  have  put  the  power 
in  every  magistrate's  hands,  which,  you  tell  us,  "  none 
but  an  atheist  will  say."  If  you  had  said,  to  convince 
them  of  the  truth  of  your  religion,  that  had  looked  too 
ridiculous  tolbe  owned,  though  it  were  the  thing  you 
meant ;  and  therefore  in  this  strait,  where  nothing  you 
could  say  would  well  fit  your  purpose,  you  wisely 
choose  to  leave  the  sense  imperfect,  and  name  nothing 
they  were  to  be  convinced  of;  but  leave  it  to  be  cot 
lected  by  youf  reader  out  of  your  discourse,  rather  than 
add  three  words  to  make  it  good  grammar,  as  well  as 
intelligible  sense. 

To  my  saying,  "  That  if  you  pretend  it  must  be  ar- 
guments  to  convince  men  of  the  truth,  it  would  in  this 
case  do  you  little  service  ;  because  the  mass  in  France 
is  as  much  supposed  the  truth,  as  the  liturgy  here :" 
You  reply,  "  So  that  it  seems,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
\irhatsoever  is  supposed  the  truth,  it  is  the  truth,  for 
otherwise  this  reason  of  mine  is  none  at  all."    If,  in  my 
opinion,  the  supposition  of  truth  authorizes  the  magi- 
strate to  use  the  same  means  to  bring  men  to  it,  as  if 
it  were  true  j  my  argument  will  hold  good,  without 
taking  all  to  be  true  which  some  men  suppose  true. 
A.ccording  to  this  answer  of  yours,  to  suppose  or  be- 
lieve his  religion  the  true,  is  not  enough  to  authorize 
the  magistrate  to  use  force ;  he  must  know,  i.  e.  be  in- 
faJlibly  certain,  that  his  is  the  true  religion.    We  will 
for  once  suppose  you  our  magistrate,  with  force  pro- 
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moting  our  national  religion,    I  will  not  ask  you,  wbe- 
ther  you  know  that  all  required  of  conformists  is  ne- 
cessary to  salvation :  but  will  suppose  one  of  my  pagans 
asking  you,  whether  you  know  Christianity  to  be  the 
true  religion?  If  you  say.  Yes;  he  will  ask  you  how 
you  know  it  ?  and  no  doubt  but  you  will  give  the  an- 
swer, whereby  our  Saviour  proved  his  mission,  John  v. 
36,  that  "  the  works  which  our  Saviour  did,  bear  wit- 
ness of  him,  that  the  Father  sent  him."     The  miracles 
that  Christ  did,  are  a  proof  of  his  being  sent  from  God, 
and  so  his  religion  the  true  religion.     13ut  then  you  will 
be  asked  again,  whether  you  know  that  he  did  those 
miracles,  as  well  as  those  who  saw  them  done  ?  If  you 
answer,  Yes ;  then  it  is  plain  that  miracles  are  not  yet 
withdrawn,  but  do  still  accompany  the  Christian  religion 
with  all  the  efficacy  and  evidence  that  they  had  upon 
the  eye-witnesses  of  them  ;  and  then,  upon  your  own 
grounds,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  tlm  magistrate's 
assistance ;  miracles  still  supplying  the  want  of  it    If 
you  answer,  that  matter  of  fact  done  out  of  your  sight, 
at  such  a  distance  of  time  and  place,  cannot  be  known 
to  you  as  certainly  as  it  was  to  the  eye-witnesses  of  it, 
but  that  you  upon  very  good  grounds  firmly  believe  it; 
you  are  then  come  to  believing  that  yours  is  the  tnie 
religion,  and  if  that  be  sufficient  to  authorize  you  to 
use  force,  it  will  authorize  any  other  magistrate  of  any 
other  religion  to  use  force  also.     For  whoever  believes 
any  thing,  takes  it  to  be  true,  and  as  he  thinks  upon 
good  grounds ;   and  those  often  who  believe  on  the 
weakest  grounds,  have  the  strongest  confidence :  and 
thus  all  magistrates,  who  believe  their  religion  to  be 
true,  will  be  obliged  to  use  force  to  promote  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  true. 

To  my  saying  that  the  usefulness  of  force,  your  way 
applied,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  it  may  be  useful :  You  reply,  '•  I  leave 
it  to  be  judged  by  what  has  been  said ;"  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  yourself  to  judge :  only,  that  you  may  not  for- 
get, I  shall  here  remind  you  in  short  of  some  of  the 
reasons  I  have  to  say  so :  1.  You  grant  that  force  has 
no  direct  efficacy  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth* 
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2.  You  distinguish  the  indirect  and  at  a  distance  use- 
fulness of  your  force,  from  that  which  is  barely  by  ac- 
cident, by  these  two  marks,  viz.  First,  That  punishment 
on  dissenters  for  non-conformity  is,  by  those  that  use  it, 
intended  to  make  men  consider :  and  Secondly,  That 
your  moderate  punishments,  by  experience,  are  found 
often  successful;  andyour  having  neither  of  these  marks, 
it  must  be  concluded  to  be  useful  only  by  accident : 
and  such  an  usefulness,  as  I  said,  **  One  cannot  deny 
to  auricular  confession,  doing  of  penance,  going  pil- 
grimages to  saints,  and  what  not  ?  Yet  our  church  does 
not  think  fit  to  use  them;  though  it  connot  be  denied 
but  they  may  have  some  of  your  indirect  and  at  a  di- 
stance usefulness ;  that  is,  perhaps  may  do  some  service 
indirectly,  and  by  accident."     If  the  intention  of  those 
that  use  them,  and  the  success  they  will  tell  you  they, 
find  in  the  use  of  them,  be  a  proof  of  doing  service 
more  than  by  accident;  that  cannot  be  denied  to  them 
more  than  to  penalties,  your  way  applied.     To  which 
let  me  add,  that  the  niceness  and  difficulty  there  is,  to 
hit  that  just  degree  of  force,  which,  according  to  your 
hypothesis,  must  be  neither  so  much  as  to  do  harm, 
nor  so  little  as  to  be  ineffectual, — for  you  yourself  can- 
not determine  it, — makes  its  usefulness  yet  more  uncer- 
tain and  accidental.     And  after  all,  let  its  efiicacy  to 
work  upon  men's  minds  be  what  it  will,  great  or  little, 
it  being  sure  to  be  employed  ten,  or,  possibly,  a  hun- 
dred times  to  bring  men  to  error,  for  once  that  it  is 
employed  to  bring  men  to  the  truth;  and   where  it 
chances  to  be  employed  on  the  side  of  truth,  it  being' 
liable  to  make  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thousand  out- 
ward conformists,  for  one  true  and  sincere  convert ; 
I  leave  it  also  to  be  judged  what  usefulness  it  is  like 
to  be  of. 

To  show  the  usefulness  of  force,  your  way  applied, 
r  said,  "  Where  the  law  punished  dissenters  without 
telling  them -it  is  to  make  them  consider,  they  may 
tiirough  ignorance  and  oversight  neglect  to  do  it:*' 
Your  answer  is,  "  But  where  the  law  provides  sufficient 
means  of  instruction  for  all,  as  well  as  punishment  for 
dissenters,  it  is  so  plain  to  all  concerned,  that  the  pu- 
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nishment  is  intended  to  make  them  consider,  that  you 
see  no  danger  of  men's  neglecting  to  do  it,  through  ig- 
norance or  oversight.**     I  hope  you  mean  by  consider, 
so  to  consider  as  not  only  to  embrace  in  an  outward 
profession,  for  then  all  you  say  is  but  a  poor  fallacy, 
for  such  a  considering  amounts  to  no  more  but  bare 
outward  conformity}  but  so  to  consider,  study,  and 
examine  matters  of  religion,  as  really  to  embrace  what 
one  is  convinced  to  be  thetrue,  with  faith  and  obedience* 
If  it  be  so  plain  and  easy  to  understand,  that  a  law, 
that  speaks  nothing  of  it,  should  yet  be  intended  to 
make  men  consider,  search,  and  study,  to  find  out  the 
truth  that  must  save  them ;  I  wish  you  had  showed  m 
this  plainness.    For  I  confess  many  of  all  degrees,  that 
I  have  purposely  asked  about  it,  did  not  ever  see,  or  so 
much  as  dream,  that  the  act  of  uniformity,  or  against 
conventicles,  or  the  penalties  in  either  of  them,  were 
ever  intended  to  make  men  seriously  study  religion, 
and  make  it  their  business  to  find  the  truth  which  must 
save  them;  but  barely  to  make  men  conform.    But 
perhaps  you  have  met  with  handicraftsmen,  and  country 
farmers,  maid-servants,  and  day-labourers,  who  have 
quicker  understandings,  and  reason  better  about  the 
intention  of  the  law ;  for  these  as  well  as  others  are 
concerned.    If  you  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared  your 
saying  ^'  it  is  so  plain,  that  you  see  no  danger  of  men's 
neglecting  to  do  it,  through  ignorance  or  oversight," 
is  more  for  its  serving  your  purpose,  than  from  any  ex- 
perience you  have  that  it  is  so. 

When  you  will  inauire  into  this  matter,  you  will,  I 
guess,  find  the  people  so  ignorant  amidst  that  great 
plainness  you  speak  of,  that  not  one  of  twenty  or  any 
degree,  amongst  the  conformists  or  non-conformists, 
ever  understood  the  penalty  of  twelvepence  a  Sunday, 
or  any  other  of  our  penal  laws  against  non-conformity, 
to  be  intended  to  set  men  upon  studying  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  impartially  examining  what  is*  necessary  to 
ssUvation.  And  if  you  would  come  to  Hudibras's  de- 
cision, I  believe  he  would  have  a  good  wager  of  it,  w^ 
should  give  you  a  guinea  for  each  one  who  had  thought 
80^  and  receive  but  a  shilling  for  every  one  who  had 
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not    Indeed,  yoii  do  not  say,  it  is  plain  every  wherei 
but  only  **  where  the  law  provides  suflScient  means  o£ 
instruction  for  all,  as  well  as  punishments  for  dissenters.'' 
From  whence,  I  think  it  will  follow,  that  that  contri- 
butes  nothing  to  make  it  plain ;  or  else  that  the  law 
has  not  provided  sufficient  means  of  instruction  in  Eng- 
land, where  so  very  few  find  this  to  be  so  plain.     If  by 
this  sufficient  provision  of  means  of  instruction  for  all,, 
you  mean  persons  maintained  at  the  public  charge  to 
preach  and  officiate  in  the  public  exercise  of  tlie  na*^ 
tional  religion  ;  I  suppose  you  needed  not  this  restric- 
tion, there  being  few  places  which  have  an  established 
national  religion  ,where  there  is  not  such  means  of  in- 
struction provided ;  if  you  intend  any  other  means  of 
instruction,  I  know  none  the  law  has  provided  in  Eng- 
land but  the  XXXIX  Articles,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
Scripture ;  and  how  either  of  them  by  itself^  or  these  alto- 
gether, with  a  national  clergy,  make  it  plain,  that  the 
penalties  laid  on  non-conformity  are  intended  to  make 
men  consider,  study,  and  impartially  examine  matters 
of  religion,  you  would  do  well  to  show.    For  magi^ 
strates  usually  know,  (and  therefore  make  their  laws 
accordingly)  that  the  people  seldom  carry  either  their 
interpretation  or  practice  beyond  what  the  express  let* 
ter  of  the  law  requires  of  them.    You  would  do  well 
also  to  show,  that  a  sufficient  provision  of  means  of  in- 
struction, cannot  but  be  understood  to  require  an  ef- 
fectual use  of  them,  which  the  law  that  makes  that  pro* 
vision  says  nothing  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contents 
itself  with  something  very  short  of  it :  for  conformity 
or  coming  to  church,  is  at  least  as  far  from  considering^, 
studying,  and  impartially  examining  matters  Of  religion, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  truth  upon  conviction  and  with 
an  obedient  heart ;  as  being  present  at  a  discourse  con- 
cerning mathematics,  and  studying  mathematics,  so  as 
to  become  a  knowing  mathematician,  are  different  one 
from  the  other. 

People  generally  think  they  have  done  their  duties 
abundantly,  if  they  have  been  at  church,  whether  they 
mind  any  thin^  done  there  or  no :  this  they  call  servid 
of  God,  as  if  It  were  their  whole  duty ;  so  backwar 
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are  they  to  understand  more,  though  it  be  plain  the  hw 
of  God  expressly  requires  more.  But  that  they  have 
fully  satisfied  the  law  of  the  land,  nobody  doubts ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  answer  what  was  replied  to  me  on  this  oc- 
casion, viz.  If  the  magistrate  intended  any  thing  more 
in  those  laws  but  conformity,  would  he  not  have  said 
it?  To  which  let  me  add,  if  the  magistrate  intended 
conformity  as  the  fruit  of  conviction,  would  he  not  have 
taken  some  care  to  have  them  instructed  before  they 
conformed,  and  examined  when  they  did?  But  it  is 
presumable  their  ignorance,  corruption,  and  lusts,  all 
drop  off  in  the  church  porch,  and  that  they  become 
perfectly  good  Christians  as  soon  as  they  have  taken 
their  seats  in  the  church. 

If  there  be  any  whom  your  example  or  writing  hath 
inspired  with  acuteness  enough  to  find  out  this  ;  I  sus- 
pect  the  vulgar,  who  have  scarce  time  and  thought 
enough  to  make  inferences  from  the  law,  which  scarce 
one  often  of  them  ever  so  much  as  reads,  or  perhaps 
understands  when  read,  are  still,  and  will  be  ignorant 
of  it:  and  those  who  have  the  time  and  abilities  to  ar- 
gue  about  it,  will  find  reason  to  think  that  those  penal- 
ties  were  not  intended  to  make  men  examine  the  doc- 
trine and  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  since  those  who  should 
examine,  are  prohibited  by  those  very  laws  to  follow 
their  own  judgments,  (which  is  the  very  end  and  use 
of  examination)  if  they  at  all  differ  from  the  religion 
established  by  law.  Nor  can  it  appear  so  "  plain  to  all 
concerned,  that  the  punishment  is  intended  to  make 
them  consider  and  examine,**  when  they  see  the  punish- 
ments you  say  are  to  make  people  consider,  spare  those 
who  consider  and  examine  matters  of  religion  as  little 
as  any  of  the  most  ignorant  and  careless  dissenters. 

To  my  saying,  "  Some  dissenters  may  have  considered 
already,  and  then  force  employed  upon  them  must  needs 
be  useless ;  unless  you  can  think  it  useful  to  punish  a 
man  to  make  him  do  that  which  he  has  done  already :'' 
You  reply,  "  No  man  who  rejects  truth  necessary  to 
his  salvation,  has  considered  already  as  he  ought  to  con- 
sider."  Tlie  words  "  as  he  ought,"  are  not,  as  I  take 
it,  in  the  question :  and  so  your  answer  is,  '*  No  man 
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who  rejects  the  truth  necessary  to  his  salvation,  hatli 
considered,  studied,  or  examined  matters  of  religion." 
But  we  will  let  that  go  :  and  yet,  with  that  allowance, 
your  answer  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  you 
will  dare  to  say,  that  all  dissenters  reject  truth  necessary 
to. salvation.  For  without  the  supposition,  that  all  dis- 
senters reject  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  the  ar- 
gument and  answer  will  stand  thus :  It  may  be  useless 
to  punish  all  dissenters  to  make  them  consider,  because 
some  of  them  may  have  considered  already.  To  wliich 
the  answer  is,  Yes,  some  of  theifi  may  have  considered 
already ;  but  those  who  reject  truth  necessary  to  their 
salvation,  have  not  considered  as  they  ought. 

I  said,  "  The  greatest  part  of  mankind,  being  not 
able  to  discern  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  that  depends 
upon  long  and  many  proofs,  and  remote  consequences  j 
nor  having  ability  enough  to  discover  the  false  grounds, 
and  resist  the  captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of 
learned  men  versed  in  controversies ;  are  so  much  more 
exposed,  by  the  force  which  is  used  to  make  them  hearken 
to  the  information  and  instruction  of  men  appointed  to 
it  by  the  magistrate,  or  those  of  his  religion,  to  be  led 
into  falsehood  and  error,  than  they  are  Jikely  this  way 
to  be  brought  to  embrace  the  truth  which  must  save 
them  ;  by  how  much  the  national  religions  of  the  world 
are,  beyond  comparison,  more  of  them  false  or  erro- 
neous, than  such  as  have  God  for  their  author,  and 
truth  for  their  standard."  You  reply,  "  If  the  first  part 
of  this  be  true,  then  an  infallible  guide,  and  implicit 
faith,  are  more  necessary  than  ever  you  thought  them." 
Whether  you  conclude  from  thence  or  no,  that  then 
there  will  be  a  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide,  and  an 
implicit  faith,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  men  are  unable  to  discern,  as  I  said,  between 
truth  and  falsehood  depending  upon  long  and  many 
proofs,  &c.  But  whether  that  will  make  an  infallible 
guide  necessary  or  no,  imposition  in  matters  of  religion 
certainly  will :  since  there  can  be  nothing  more  absurd 
imaginable,  than  that  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to 
impose  on  others  in  matters  of  their  eternal  concernment, 
witliout  being,  or  so  much  as  pretending  to  be  infallible : 
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for  colour  it  with  the  name  of  considering  as  mudi  as 

jrou  please,  as  long  as  it  is  to  make  men  consider  as 
thejT  ought,  and  considering  as  they  ought,  is  so  to  con- 
sider as  to  embrace ;  the  using  or  force  to  make  men 
consider,  and  the  using  of  force  to  make  them  enabrace 
any  doctrine  or  opinion,  is  the  same  thing :  and  to  show 
a  difference  betwixt  imposing  an  opinion,  and  using 
force  to  make  it  be  embraced,  would-  require  such  a 
piece  of  subtilty,  as  I  heard  lately  from  a  learned  man 
out  of  the  pulpit,  who  told  us,  that  though  two  things, 
he  named,  were  all  one,  yet  for  distinction's  sake  ne 
would  divide  them.    Your  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
an  infallible  guide  is,  *^  For  if  the  greatest  part  of  man** 
kind  be  not  able  to  discern  betwixt  truth  andfalsehood, 
in  matters  concerning  their  salvation,  (asl  must  mean  ifl 
speak  to  the  purpose)  their  condition  must  needs  be 
very  hazardous,  if  they  have  not  some  guide  or  judge, 
to  whose  determination  and  direction  they  may  securely 
resign  themselves."    And  therefore  they  must  resign 
themselves  to  the  determination  and  direction  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  or  be  punished.     Here  it  is  like  you 
will  have  something  again  to  say  to  my  modesty  and 
c6nscience,  for  imputing  to  you  what  you  nowhere  say. 
I  grant  it,  in  direct  words,  but  in  effect,  as  plainly  as 
may  be.    The  oxagistrate  may  impose  sound  creeds  and 
decent  ceremonies,  i.  e.  such  as  he  thinks  fit,  for  what 
is  sound  and  decent  he  I  hope  must  be  judge  ;  and  if 
he  be  judge  of  what  is  sound  and' decent,  it  amounts  to 
no  more  but  what  he  thinks  fit :  and  if  it  be  not  what 
he  thinks  fit,  why  is  one  ceremony  preferred  to  another  ? 
Why  one  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  put  into  the  creed 
and  articles,  and  another  as  sound  left  out  ?  They  are 
truths  necessary  to  salvation.    We  shall  see  that  in  ^ood 
time :  here  only  I  ask,  does  the  magistrate  only  believe 
them  to  be  truths  and  ceremonies  necessary  to  salvatiw, 
or  does  he  certainly  know  them  to  be  so  ?  If  you  say 
be  only  believes  them  to  be  so,  and  that  that  is  enough 
to  authorize  him  to  impose  them,  you,  by  your  own 
confession,  authorize  magistrates  to  impose  what  they 
think  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  their  subjects'  souls ; 
and  so  the  king  of  France  did.  what  he  was  obliged  tOi 
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when  he  said  he  would  have  all  his  subjects  saved^  and 
so  fell  to  dragooning. 

If  ypu  say  the  magistrate  certainly  knows  them  to 
be  necessary  to  salvation,  we  are  luckily  come  to  an  in- 
fallible guide.  Well  then,  the  sound  creeds  are  agreed 
on ;  the  confession  and  liturgy  are  framed ;  the  cere« 
monies  pitched  on  ;  and  the  terms  of  communion  thus 
set  up  ;  you  have  religion  established  by  law :  and  what 
now  is  the  subject  to  do?  He  is  to  conform.  No ;  he 
must  first  consider.  Who  bids  him  consider  ?  Nobody : 
he  may,  if  he  pleases ;  but  the  law  says  nothing  to  him. 
of  it :  consider  or  not  consider,  if  he  conforms,  it  is  well, 
and  he  is  approved  of  and  admitted.  He  does  consider 
the  best  he  can,  but  finds  some  things  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, other  things  he  cannot  believe,  assent,  or  con^ 
sent  to.  What  now  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  He  must 
either  be  punished  on,  or  resign  himself  up  to  the  de- 
termination and  direction  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  which, 
till  you  cau  find  a  better  name  for  it,  we  will  call  im'^ 
plieit  faith.  And  thus  you  have  provided  a  remedy  for 
the  hazardous  condition  of  weak  understandings,  in 
that  which  vou  suppose  necessary  in  the  case,  viz.  an 
infallible  guide  and  implicit  faith,  in  matters  concerning 
men's  salvation. 

But  you  say,  "  For  your  part,  you  know  of  no  such 
guide  of  God's  appointing.'*  Let  that  be  your  rule, 
and  the  magistrate  with  his  coactive  power  will  be  left 
mit  too.  You  think  there  is  no  need  of  any  such }  be- 
cause notwithstanding  the  long  and  niany  proofs  and 
remote  consequences,  the  false  grounds  and  the  captiou? 
and  fallacious  arguments  of  learned  men*  versed  in  con- 
troversies ^*  with  which  I  (as  well  as  those  of  the  Ro- 
man communion)  endeavour  to  amuse  you ;  through 
the  goodness  of  God,  the  truth  which  is  necessary  to 
salvation  lies  so  obvious  and  exposed  to  ail  that  &in# 
oerely  and  diligently  seek  it,  that  no  such  person  shall 
ever  fail  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  it."  This  then 
is  your  answer,  that  '^  truths  necessary  to  salvation  are 
obvious ;''  so  that  those  who  seek  them  sincerely  and 
diligently  are  not  in  danger  to  be  misled  or  expose^ 
in  those  to  error,  by  the  weakness  of  their  under* 
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standings.  This  will  be  a  good  answer  to  what  I  o!>- 
jected  from  the  danger  most  are  in  to  be  led  into  error, 
by  the  magistrate's  adding  force  to  the  arguments  for 
their  national  established  religions,  when  you  have 
shown  that  nothing  is  wont  to  be  imposed  in  national 
religions  but  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or,  which 
will  a  little  better  accommodate  your  hypothesis,  when 
you  can  show  that  nothing  is  imposed,  or  required  for 
communion  with  the  church  of  England,  but  what  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  consequently  is  very  easy 
and  obvious  to  be  ktiown,  and  distinguished  from  false- 
hood. And  indeed,  besides  what  you  say  here,  upon 
your  hypothesis,  that  force  is  lawful  only  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  men  to  salvation ;  it  cannot  be  lawful 
to  use  it,  to  bring  men  to  any  thing  but  what  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  salvation.  For  if  the  lawfulness  of 
force  be  only  from  the  need  men  have  of  it  to  bring  them 
to  salvation,  it  cannot  lawfully  be  used  to  bring  men  to 
that  which  they  do  not  need,  or  is  not  necessary  to  their 
salvation  ;  for  in  such  an  application  of  it,  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  their  salvation.  Can  you  therefore  say,  that  there 
is  nothing  required  to  be  believed  and  professed  in  the 
church  of  England,  but  what  lies  *'  so  obvious  and  ex^ 
posed  to  all  that  sincerely  and  diligently  seek  it,  that  no 
such  person  shall  ever  fail  of  attaining  the  knowledge 
of  it  ? '  What  think  you  of  St.  Athanasius's  Creed  ?  Is 
the  sense  of  that  so  obvious  and  exposed  to  every  one 
who  seeks  it ;  which  so  many  learned  men  have  ex* 
plained  so  different  ways,  and  which  yet  a  great  many 
profess  they  cannot  understand  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  to 
your  or  my  salvation,  that  you  or  I  should  believe  and 
pronounce  all  those  damned  who  do  not  believe  that 
creed,  /.  e.  every  proposition  in  it  ?  which  I  fear  would 
extend  to  not  a  few  of  the  church  of  England ;  unless  we 
can  think  that  people  believe,  i.  e.  assent  to  the  truth  of 
propositions  they  do  not  at  all  understand.  If  ever  you 
were  acquainted  with  a  country  parish,  you  must  needs 
have  a  strange  opinion  of  them,  if  you  think  all  the 
ploughmen  and  milkmaids  at  church  understood  all  the 
propositions  in  Athanasius's  Creed  :  it  is  more,  truly, 
than  I  sliould  be  apt  to  think  of  any  one  of  them ; 
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and  yet  I  cannot  hence  believe  myself  authorized  to 
judge  or  pronounce  them  all  damned :  it  is  too  bold 
an  intrenching  onthe  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  j  to 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  that  which  is  pro- 
fessed and  must  be  owned  by  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  is  evident  from  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  and  several  passages  in  the  liturgy :  and  yet  I 
ask  you,  whether  this  be  **  so  obvious  and  exposed  to 
all  that  diligently  and  sincerely  seek  the  truth,'*  that 
one  who  is  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
sincerely  seeking  the  truth,  may  not  raise  to  himself 
such  difficulties  concerning  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
as  may  puzzle  him,  though  he  be  a  man  of  study ;  and 
whether  he  may  not  push  his  inquiries  so  far,  as  to  be 
staggered  in  his  opinion  ? 

If  you  grant  me  this,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  you  will, 
then  I  inquire  whether  it  be  not  true,  notwithstanding 
what  you  say  concerning  the  plainness  and  obviousness 
of  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  that  a  great  part  of 
mankind  may  not  be  able  to  discern  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  several  points,  which  are  thought  so  far 
to  concern  their  salvation,  as  to  be  made  necessary 
parts  of  the  national  religion  ? 

If  you  say  it  may  be  so,  then  I  have  nothing  further 
to  inquire ;  but  shall  only  advise  you  not  to  be  so  severe 
hereafter  in  your  censure  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  you  are 
where  you  tell  me,  that  "  famous  instance  I  give  of  the 
two  Reynolds's  is  not  of  any  moment  to  prove  the 
contrary ;  unless  I  can  undertake,  that  he  that  erred 
was  as  sincere  in  his  inquiry  after  that  truth  as  I  sup- 
pose hi^i  able  to  examine  and  judge." 
'  You  will,  I  suppose,  be  more  charitable  another  time, 
when  you  have  considered  that  neither  sincerity  nor 
freedom  from  error,  even  in  the  established  doctrines 
of  their  own  church,  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  join 
themselves  in  outward  profession  to  an v  national  church 
whatsoever.  And  it  is  not  impossible,  that  one,  who 
has  subscribed  the  XXXIX  Articles,  may  yet  make  it 
a  question,  **  Whether  it  may  be  truly  said  that  God 
imputes  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity?"  &c. 
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But  we  are  apt  to  be  so  fond  of  our  own  opinions^  and 
almost  infallibility,  that  we  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
sincere  who  quit  our  communion ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  we  tell  the  world,  it  is  presumable,  that  all  who 
embrace  it  do  it  sincerely,  and  uppn  conviction ;  though 
we  cannot  but  know  many  of  them  to  be  but  loose,  in- 
considerate, and  ignorant  people.  This  is  all  the  reason 
you  have,  when  you  speak  of  the  Reynolds's,  to  suspect 
one  of  the  brothers  more  than  the  other :  and  to  think 
that  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  not  as  much  sincerity  when 
he  quitted,  as  when  he  returned  to  the  church  of  £ng- 
land,  is  a  partiality  which  nothing  can  justify  without 
pretending  to  infallibility. 

To  show  that  you  do  not  fancy  your  force  to  be  useful, 
but  that  you  'Mudge  so  upon  just  and  suiScient  grounds, 
you  tell  us,  the  strong  probability  of  its  success  is 
grounded  upon  the  consideration  of  human  nature, 
and  the  general  temper  of  mankind,  apt  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  method  you  speak  of,  and  upon  the  in* 
disputable  attestation  of  experience."  The  considera- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  the  general  temper  of  man- 
kind, will  teach  one  this,  that  men  are  apt,  in  things 
within  their  power,  to  be  wrought  upon  by  force,  and 
the  more  wrought  upon,  the  greater  the  force  or  punish^ 
ments  are :  so  that  where  moderate  penalties  will  not 
work,  great  severities  will.  Which  consideration  of 
human  nature,  if  it  be  a  just  ground  to  judge  any  force 
useful,  will,  I  fear,  necessarily  carry  vou,  in  your  judg- 
ment, to  severities  beyond  the  moderate  penalties  so 
often  mentioned  in  your  system,  upon  a  strong  pro^ 
bability  of  the  success  of  greater  punishments,  where 
less  would  not  prevail. 

But  if  to  consider  so  as  you  require,  i*  e.  so  as  to  em- 
brace and  believe,  be  not  in  their  power,  then  no  fbree 
at  all,  great  or  little,  is  or  can  be  usefbl.  You  must 
therefore  (consider  it  which  way  you  will)  either  re- 
nounce all  force  as  useful,  or  pull  off  your  mask,  and 
own  all  the  severities  of  the  cruellest  persecutors. 

The  other  reason  of  your  jud^ng  force  to  be  uaefiil, 
you  say,  is  grounded  on  the  indisputable  attestatiim  of 
experience.  Pray  tell  us  where  you  have  tbia  attestatioa 
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of  experience  for  your  moderate,  which  is  the  mily  use- 
ful force:  name  the  country  where  true  religion  or 
sound  Christianity  has  been  nationally  received,  and 
established  by  moderate  penal  laws,  that  the  observing 
persons  you  appeal  to  may  know  where  to  employ  their 
observation :  tell  us  how  long  it  was  tried,  and  what 
was  the- success  of  it  ?  And  where  there  has  been  the  re- 
laxation of  such  moderate  penal  laws,  the  fruits  where- 
of have  continually  been  Epicurism  and  atheism  ?  Till 
you  do  this,  I  fear  that  all  the  world  will  think  there 
18  a  more  indisputable  attestation  of  experience  for  the 
success  of  dragooning,  and  the  severities  you  condemn, 
than  of  your  moderate  method ;  which  we  shall  com- 
pare with  the  king  of  France's,  and  see  which  is  most 
successful  in  making  proselytes  to  church  conformity, 
(for  yours  aa  well  as  his  reach  no  further  than  that) 
when  you  produce  your  examples :  the  confident  talk 
whereof  is  good  to  countenance  a  cause,  thoiigh  ex- 
perience there  be  none  in  the  case. 

But  you  '*  appeal,  you  say,  to  all  observing  persons, 
whether  wherever  true  religion  or  sound  Christianity 
have  been  nationally  received  and  established  by  mo- 
derate penal  laws,  it  has  not  always  visibly  lost 
ground  by  the  relaxation  of  those  laws  ?"  True  or 
ntlse  religions,  sound  or  unsound  Christianity,  wherever 
established  into  national  religions  by  penal  laws,  always 
have  lost,  and  always  will  lose  ground,  i.  e.  lose  several 
of  their  conforming  professors,  upon  the  relaxation  of 
those  laws.  But  this  concerns  not  the  true,  more  than  other 
religions,  nor  is  any  prejudice  to  it ;  but  only  shows 
that  many  are,  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  kept  in  the 
communion  of  the  national  religion,  who  are  not  really 
convinced  or  persuaded  of  it :  and  therefore,  as  soon  as 
liberty  is  given,  they  own  the  dislike  they  had  many  of 
them  before,  and  out  of  persuasion,  curiosity,  &c.  seek 
out  and  betake  themselves  to  some  other  profession* 
This  need  not  startle  the  magistrates  of  any  religion^ 
much  less  those  of  the  true ;  since  they  will  be  sure  to 
retain  those,  who  more  mind  their  secular  interest  than 
the  tnith  of  religion,  who  are  every  where  the  greater 
number,  by  the  advantages  of  countenance  and  prefer- 
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ment :  and  if  it  be  the  true  religion,  they  will  retain 
those  also  who  are  in  earnest  about  it,  by  tlie  strong  tie 
of  conscience  and  conviction. 

You  go  on,  "  Whether  sects  and  heresies  (even  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd,  and  even  Epicurism  and 
atheism)  have  not  continually  thereupon  spread  them- 
selves,  and  whether  the  very  life  of  Christianity  has 
not  sensibly  decayed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  sound 
professors  of  it  been  daily  lessened  upon  it  ?**  As  to 
atheism  and  Epicurism,  whether  they  spread  more  under 
toleration,  or  national  religions,  established  by  mode- 
rate penal  laws ;  when  you  show  us  the  countries  where 
fair  trial  hath  been  made  of  both,  that  we  may  com- 
pare them  together,  we  shall  better  be  able  to  judge. 

•*  Epicurism  and  atheism,**  say  you,  "  are  found  con- 
stantly to  spread  themselves  upon  the  relaxation  of 
moderate  penal  laws.**  We  will  suppose  your  history 
to  be  full  of  instances  of  such  relaxations,  which  you 
will  in  ffood  time  communicate  to  the  world,  that 
wants  this  assistance  from  your  observation.  But  were 
this  to  be  justified  out  of  history,  yet  would  it  not  be 
any  argument  against  toleration ;  unless  your  history 
can  furnish  you  with  a  new  sort  of  religion  founded  in 
atheism.  However,  you  do  well  to  charge  the  spreading 
of  atheism  upon  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
an  argument  against  those  who  deny  atheism,  which 
takes  away  all  religion,  to  have  any  right  to  toleration 
at  all.  But  perhaps,  as  is  usual  for  those  who  think  all 
the  world  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  receive  their 
systems  for  unquestionable  verities,  zeal  for  your  own 
way  makes  you  call  all  atheism  that  agrees  not  with 
it.  That  which  makes  me  doubt  of  this  are  these  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Not  to  speak  of  what  at  this  time 
our  eyes  cannot  but  see,  for  fear  of  giving  offence : 
though  I  hope  it  will  be  none  to  any  that  have  a  just 
concern  for  truth  and  piety,  to  take  notice  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  which  now  fly  so  thick  about 
this  kingdom,  manifestly  tending  to  the  multiplying 
of  sects  and  divisions,  and  even  to  the  promoting  of 
scepticism  in  religion  amongst  us.  In  which  number, 
you  say,   you   shall   not  much   need   my  pardon,  if 
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yon  reckon  the  First  and  Second  Letter  concerning 
Toleration/*  Wherein,  by  a  broad  insinuation,  you 
impute  the  spreading  of  atheism  amongst  us  to  the  late 
relaxation  made  in  favour  of  protestant  dissenters :  and 
yet  all  that  you  can  take  notice  of  as  a  proof  (rf  this 
IS,  '*  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  now  fly  so  thick 
about  this  kingdom,  manifestly  tending  to  the  mul- 
tiplying of  sects  and  divisions,  and  even  to  the  pro« 
moting  of  scepticism  in  religion  amongst  us ;"  and, 
for  instance,  you  name  the  First  and  Second  Letter  con- 
cerning Toleration.  If  one  may  guess  at  the  others  by 
these,  the  atheism  and  scepticism  you  accuse  them  of 
will  have  but  little  more  in  it  than  an  opposition  to 

f^our  hypothesis ;  on  which  the  whole  business  of  re- 
igionftiust  so  turn,  that  whatever  agrees  not  with  your 
system  must  presently,  by  interpretation,  be  concluded 
to  tend  to  the  promoting  of  atheism  or  scepticism  in 
religion.  For  I  challenge  you  to  show,  in  either  of 
those  two  letters  you  mention,  one  word  tending  to 
Epicurism,  atheism,  or  scepticism  in  religion. 

But,  sir,  against  the  next  time  you  are  to  ffive  an 
account  of  books  and  pamphlets  tending  to  the  pro- 
moting scepticism  in  religion  amongst  us,  I  shall  mind 
you  of  the  Third  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  to 
be  added  to  the  catalogue,  which  asserting  and  building 
upon  this,  that  ^'  true  religion  may  be  known  by  those 
who  profess  it  to  be  the  only  true  religion,"  does  not 
a  little  towards  betraying  the  Christian  religion  to  scep- 
tics. For  what  greater  advantage  can  be  given  them, 
than  to  teach,  that  one  may  know  the  true  religion  ? 
thereby  putting  into  their  hands  a  right  to  demand  it  to 
be  demonstrated  to  them,  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true,  and  bringing  on  the  professors  of  it  a  necessity  of 
doing  it.  I  have  heard  it  complained  of  as  one  great 
artifice  of  sceptics,  to  require  demonstrations  where  they 
neither  could  be  had,  nor  were  necessary.  But  if  the 
true  religion  may  be  knownto  men  to  be  so,  a  sceptic 
may  require,  and  you  cannot  blame  him  if  he  does  not 
receive  your  religion,  upon  the  strongest  probable  ar- 
guments, without  demonstration. 
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And  if  one  should  demand  of  you  deinonstratkm  of 
the  truths  of  your  religion,  which,  I  beseech  you«  would 
you  do,  either  renounce  your  assertion,  tJiat  it  may  be 
known  to  be  true,  or  else  undertake  to  demonstrate  k 
to  him  ? 

And  as  for  the  decay  of  the  very  life  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  spreading  of  Epicurism  amongst 
us :  I  ask,  what  can  more  tend  to  the  promoting  of 
them  than  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
same  letter,  viz.  That  it  is  presumable  that  those  who 
conform,  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  ?  When  you 
can  instance  in  any  thing  so  much  tending  to  the  pro« 
moting  of  scepticism  in  religion  and  Epicurism,  in  the 
first  or  second  letter  concerning  toleration,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  think  you  have  some  ground  for  what 
you  say. 

As  to  Epicurism,  the  spreading  whereof  you  likewise 
impute  to  the  relaxation  of  your  moderate  penal  laws } 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  atheism,  I  think  re^ 
cards  men's  lives  more  than  their  religions,  i.  e.  specu- 
lative opinions  in  religion  and  ways  of  worshin,,  which 
is  what  we  mean  by  religion,  as  concerned  in  toiera^oo. 
And  for  the  toleration  of  corrupt  manners,  and  the  de^ 
baucheries  of  life,  neither  our  author  nor  I  do  plead  for 
it ;  but  say  it  Is  properly  the  magistrate's  busine^  by 
punishments  to  restrain  and  suppress  them.  I  do  not 
therefore  blame  your  zeal  against  atheism  and  Epi- 
curism ;  but  you  discover  a  great  zeal  against  something 
else  in  charging  them  on  toleration,  when  it  is  in  the 
magistrate's  power  to  restrain  and  suppress  them  bymora 
effectual  laws  than  those  for  church  conformity.  Por 
there  are  those  who  will  tell  vou>  that  an  outward  pio-^ 
fession  of  the  national  religion,  even  where  it  is  the 
true  religion,  is  no  more  opposite  to,  or  inconsisteak 
with,  atheism  or  Epicurism,  than  the  ownii^  of  an- 
other religion,  eqiecially  any  Christian  profession,  that 
differs  from  it  And  therefore  you  in  vain  impute 
atheism  or  Epicurism  to  the  relaxation  of  penal  lawa^ 
that  require  no  more  than  an  outward  conibrmi^  to 
the  national  church. 
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As  to  the  sects  and  unchristian  divisions,  (for  other 
divisions  there  may  be  without  prejudice  to  Chri- 
stianityj  at  whose  door  they  chiefly  ought  to  be  laid, 
I  have  showed  you  elsewhere. 

One  thing  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  here^  that 
having  named  •*  sects,  heresies,  Epicurism,  atheism, 
tLTid  a  decay  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christianity,*'  as 
the  fruits  of  relaxation,  for  which  you  had  the  attesta- 
tion of  former  experience,  you  add  these  words,  "Not 
to  speak  of  what  our  eyes  at  this  time  cannot  but  see, 
for  fear  of  giving  offence.**  Whom  is  it,  I  beseech  you, 
you  are  so  afraid  of  offending,  if  you  should  speak  of  the 
*•  Epicurism,  atheism,  and  decay  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
Christianity'*  amongst  us  ?  But  I  see,  he  that  is  so  mode- 
rate in  one  part  of  his  letter,  that  he  will  not  take  upon 
him  to  teach  law-makers  and  governors,  even  what 
they  cannot  know  without  being  taught  by  him;  i.  e, 
what  he  calls  moderate  penalties  or  force ;  may  yet,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  by  broad  insinuations, 
use  reproaches,  wherein  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  think 
law-makers  and  governors  are  not  meant.     But  who- 
ever  be  meant,  it  is  at  least  advisable  in  accusations 
that  are  easier  suggested  than  made  out,  to  cast  abroad 
the  slander  in  general,  and  leave  others  to  apply  it,  for 
fear  those  who  are  named,  and  so  justly  offended  with 
a  false  imputation,  should  be  entitled  to  ask,  as  in  this 
case,  how  it  appears  *'  that  sects  and  heresies  have 
multiplied.  Epicurism  and  atheism  spread  themselves, 
and  that  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity  is  decayed*' 
more  within  these  two  years,  than  it  was  before ;  and 
that  all  this  mischief  is  owing  to  the  late  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  against  protestant  dissenters  ? 

You  go  on,  •'  And  if  these  have  always  been  the 
fmits  of  the  relaxation  of  moderate  penal  laws,  made 
for  the  preserving  and  advancing  true  religion ;  you 
think  this  consideration  alone  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  show  the  usefulness  and  benefit  of  such  laws.  For 
if  these  evHs  have  constantly  sprung  from  the  relaxa- 
tion of  those  laws,  it  is  evident  they  were  prevented 
before  by  those  laws."    One  would  think,  by  your 
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saying,    ^  always    been  the   fruits,    and    constantly 
sprung,"  that  moderate  penal  laws,  for  preserving  the 
true  religion,  had  been  the  constant  practice  oi  all 
Christian    commonwealths;    and  that  relaxations  of 
them,  in  favour  of  a  free  toleration,  had  frequently 
happened ;  and  that  there  were  examples,  both  of  tlui 
one  and  the  other,  as  common  and  known,  as  of  princes 
that,  have  persecuted  for  religion,  and  learned  men 
who  have  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  good.     But 
till  you  show  us  in  what  ages  or  countries  your  mode- 
rate establishments  were  in  fashion,  and  where  they 
were   again  removed  to  make  way  for  our  author's 
toleration ;  you  to  as  little  purpose  talk  of  the  fruits  of 
them,  as  if  you  should  talk  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which 
nobody  planted,  or  was  nowhere  suffered  to  grow  till 
one  mignt  see  what  fruit  came  from  it. 

Having  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  a 
fair  debate  of  this  controversy,  "  That  it  should  be 
without  supposing  all  along  your  church  in  the  rights 
and  your  religion    the  true;''   I  add   these  words: 
^'  Which  can  no  more  be  allowed  to  you  in  this  casct 
whatever  your  church  or  religion  be,  than  it  can  be  to 
a  papist  or  a  Lutheran,  a  presbyterian  or  an  anabap- 
tist; nay,  no  more  to  you,  than  it  can  be  allowed  to  a 
Jew  or  Mahometan."    To  which  you  reply,  **  No,  sir? 
Not  whatever  your  church  or  religion  be?    That  seems 
somewhat  hard.     And  you  think  I  might  have  given 
you  some  reason  for  what  I  say ;  for  certainly  it  is  not 
so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  proof.   But  you  think  it  is 
no  hard  matter  to  guess  at  my  reason,  though  I  did  not 
think  fit  expressly  to  own  it.    For  it  is  obvious  enough, 
there  can  be  no  other  reason  for  this  assertion  of  mine, 
but  either  the  equal  truth,  or  at  least  the  equal  cer- 
tainty (or  uncertainty)  of  all  religions.     For  whoever 
considers  my  assertion,  must  see,  that  to  make  it  good 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  maintain  one  of  these  two  things : 
either,  1.  That  no  religion  is  the  true  religion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  other  religions:   which  makes  all  religions 
true  or  false,  and  so  either  way  indifferent.     Or,  2» 
That  though  some  one  religion  be  the  true  religion. 
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yet  no  man  can  have  any  more  reason  than  another 
man  of  another  religion  may  have  to  believe  his  to  be 
the  true  religion :  which  makes  all  religions  equally 
certain,  (or  uncertain,  whether  I  please)  and  so  renders 
it  vain  and  idle  to  inquire  after  the  true  religion,  and 
only  apiece  of  good  luck  if  any  ^an  be  of  it ;  and  such 
good  luck  as  he  can  never  know  that  he  has,  till  he 
come  into  the  other  world.  Whether  of  these  two 
principles  I  will  own,  you  know  not.  But  certainly 
one  or  other  of  them  lies  at  the  bottom  with  me,  and 
is  the  lurking  supposition  upon  which  I  build  all  that 
I  say.'' 

Certainly  no,  sir,  neither  of  these  reasons  you  have 
so  ingenuously  and  friendly  found  out  for  me,  lies  at 
the  bottom ;  but  this,  that  whatever  privilege  or  power 
you  claim,  upon  your  supposing  yours  to  be  the  true 
religion,  is  equally  due  to  another,  who  supposes  his  to 
be  the  true  religion,  upon  the  same  claim :  and  there- 
fere  that  is  no  more  to  be  allowed  to  you  than  to  him. 
For  whose  is  really  the  true  religion,  yours  or  his, 
being  the  matter  in  contest  betwixt  you,  your  sup- 
posing can  no  more  determine  it  on  your  side,  than 
his  supposing  on  his;  unless  you  can  think  you  have  a 
right  to  judge  in  your  own  cause.  You  believe  yours 
to  be  the  true  religion,  so  does  he  believe  his :  you  say 
you  are  certain  of  it;  so  says  he,  he  is :  you  think  you 
have  "  arguments  proper  and  suflBcient'*  to  convince 
him,  if  he  would  consider  them ;  the  same  thinks  he  of 
his.  If  this  claim,  which  is  equally  on  both  sides,  be 
allowed  to  either,  without  any  proof;  it  is  plain  he,  in 
whose  favour  it  is  allowed,  is  allowed  to  be  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  which  nobody  can  have  a  right  to  be,  who 
is  not  at  least  infallible.  If  you  come  to  arguments 
and  proofs,  which  you  must  do,  before  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whose  is  the  true  religion,  it  is  plain  your  sup- 
position is  not  allowed. 

In  our  present  case,  in  using  punishments  in  religion, 
your  supposing  yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  gives  you 
or  your  magistrate  no  more  advantage  over  a  papist, 
presbyterian,  or  Mahometan,  or  more  reason  to  punish 
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either  of  them  for  hia  rehgion,  than  the  same  sup- 
position  in  a  papist,  presby terian,  or  Mahometan,  gives 
any  of  them,  or  a  magistrate  of  their  religion,  advantage 
over  you,  or  reason  to  punish  you  for  your  religion : 
and  therefore  this  supposition,  to  any  purpose  or  pri- 
vilege of  using  force,  is^  no  more  to  be  allowed  to  you 
than  to  any  one  of  any  other  religion.   This  the  words, 
in  this  case,  which  1  there  used,  would  have  satisfied 
any  other  to  have  been  my  meaning :  but  whether  your 
charity  made  you  not  to  take  notice  of  them,  or  the  joy 
of  such  an  advantage  as  this  not  to  understand  them; 
this  is  certain,  you  were  resolved  not  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity, such  a  place  as  this  afforded  you,  of  showing 
your  gifl  in  commenting  and  guessing  shrewdly  at  a 
man's  reasons,  when  he  does  not  think  fit  expressly  to 
own  them  himself. 

I  must  own  you  are  a  very  lucky  hand  at  it ;  and  as 
you  do  it  here  upon  the  same  ground,  so  it  is  just  with 
the  same  success,  as  you  in  another  place  have  exer- 
cised your  logic  on  my  saying  something  to  the  same 
purpose  as  I  do  here.  But,  sir,  if  vou  will  add  but 
one  more  to  your  plentiful  stock  of  distinctions,  and 
observe  the  difference  there  is  between  the  ground  of 
any  one's  supposing  his  religion  is  true,  and  the  privi- 
lege he  may  pretend  to  by  supposing  it  true,  you  wiH 
never  stumble  at  this  again ;  but  you  will  find,  that 
though,  upon  the  former  of  these  accounts,  men  of  all 
religions  cannot  be  equally  allowed  to  suppose  their 
religions  true,  yet  in  reference  to  the  latter,  the  sup- 
position may  and  ought  to  be  allowed  or  denied  equally 
to  all  men.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  plain,  viz.  because 
the  assurance  wherewith  one  man  supposes  his  religicHi 
to  be  true,  being  no  more  an  argument  of  its  truth  to 
another  than  vice  versd,  neither  of  them  can  claim  by 
the  assurance,  wherewith  he  supposes  his  religion  the 
true,  any  prerogative  or  power  over  the  other,  which 
the  other  has  not  by  the  same  title  an  equal  claim  to 
over  him.  If  this  will  not  serve  to  spare  you  the  pains 
another  time  of  any  more  such  reasonings,  as  we  have 
twice  had  on  this  subject,  I  think  I  shall  be  forced  to 
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send  you  to  my  Mahometans  or  pagans :  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  am  not  less  civil  to  your  parts  than  I  should 
be,  that  I  do  not  send  you  to  them  now. 

You  go  on,  and  say,  '^  But  as  unreasonable  as  this 
condition  is,  you  see  no  need  you  have  to  decline  it, 
nor  any  occasion  I  had  to  impose  it  upon  you.  For 
certainly  the  making  what  I  call  your  new  method  con- 
sistent and  practicable,  does  no  way  oblige  you  to  sup- 
pose all  along  your  religion  the  true,  as  I  imagine." 
And  as  I  imagine  it  does :  for  without  that  supposition, 
I  would  fain  have  you  show  me,  how  it  is  in  any  one 
country  practicable  to  punish  men  to  bring  them  to  the 
true  religion.  For  if  you  will  argue  for  force,  as  ne- 
cessary to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  without  sup- 
posing yours  to  be  it ;  you  will  find  yourself  under 
some  such  difficulty  as  this,  that  then  it  must  be  first 
determined,  (and  you  will  require  it  should  be)  which 
is  the  true  religion,  before  any  one  can  have  a  right  to 
use  force  to  bring  men  to  it ;  which,  if  every  one  did 
not  determine  for  himself,  by  supposing  his  own  the 
true,  nobody,  I  think,  will  desire  toleration  any  longer 
than  till  that  be  settled. 

You  go  on :  *^  No,  sir ;  it  is  enough  for  that  purpose 
that  there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but  one."  Suppose 
not  the  national  religion,  established  by  law  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  that,  and  then  even  upon  your  principles 
of  its  being  useful,  and  that  the  magistrate  has  a  com- 
mission to  use  force  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion, 
prove,  if  you  please,  that  the  magistrate  has  a  power 
to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  national  religion  in 
England.  For  then  you  must  prove  the  national  reli- 
gion, as  established  by  law  in  England,  to  be  that  one 
true  religion,  and  so  the  true  religion ;  that  he  rejects 
the  true  religion  who  dissents  from  any  part  of  it  { 
and,  so  rejecting  the  true  religion,  cannot  be  saved. 
But  of  this  more  in  another  place. 

Your  other  two  suppositions,  which  you  join  to  the 
foregoing,  are,  ^^  That  that  religion  may  be  known  by 
those  who  profess  it,  to  be  the  only  true  religion ;  and 
may  also  be  manifested  to  be  such  by  them  to  others, 
so  far  at  least,  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  it,  and  to 
\eMfi  them  without  excuse,  if  they  do  not.'' 
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These,  you  say,  are  suppositions,  '*  enoufs^  for  tke 
making  your  method  consistent  and  practicable.^'  They 
are,  I  guess,  more  than  enough,  for  you,  upon  them, 
to  prove  any  national  religion  in  thtf  world  the  only 
true  religion.  And  till  vou  have  proved  (for  you  pro- 
fess here  to  have  quittea  the  supposition  of  any  one's 
being  true,  as  necessary  to  your  hypothesis)  some  na> 
tional  religion  to  be  that  only  true  religion,  I  would 
gladly  know  how  it  is  any  where  practicable  to  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion. 

You  suppose  '^  there  is  one  true  religion,  And  but 
one.*'  In  this  we  are  both  ^reed :  and  from  hence, 
I  think,  it  will  follow,  since  whoever  is  of  this  true 
religion  shall  be  saved,  and  without  being  of  it  no 
man  shall  be  saved,  that  upon  your  second  and  third 
suppositions  it  will  be  hard  to  show  any  national  reli* 
gion  to  be  this  only  true  religion.  For  who  is  it  will 
say,  he  knows,  or  that  it  is  knowable,  that  any  natimial 
religion  (wherein  must  be  comprehended  ail  that,  by 
the  penal  laws,  he  is  reauired  to  embrace)  is  that  only 
true  religion,  which  it  men  reject  they  shall,  and 
which  if  they  embrace  they  shall  not,  miss  salvation? 
Or  can  you  undertake  that  any  national  religion  in  the 
world  can  be  manifested  to  be  such,  u  e.  in  short,  to 
contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  nothing 
but  what  is  so  ?  For  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the  one  only 
true  religion,  without  which  nobody  can  be  saved, 
and  which  is  enough  for  the  salvation  of  every  one 
who  embraces  it.  Antd  therefore  whatever  is  Iins  or 
more  than  this,  is  not  the  only  true  religion,  or  dat 
which  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  salvation  men 
should  be  forced  to  embrace. 

I  do  not  hereby  deny,  that  there  is  any  national  re* 
ligion  which  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation ; 
for  so  doth  the  Romish  religion,  which  is  not,  for  all 
that,  so  much  as  a  true  religion.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that 
there  are  national  religions  that  contain  all  thinss  ne* 
cessary  to  salvation,  and  nothing  inconsistent  witii  it, 
and  so  maj  be  called  true  religions.  But  since  thqr  all 
of  them  join  with  what  is  necessanr  to  salvation  a 
great  deal  that  is  not  so,  and  make  that  as  necessary 
to  communion  as  what  is  necessary  to  aalvatioo,  vot 
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sufiering  any  one  to  be  of  their  communion,  without 
taking  all  together;  nor  to  live  amongst  them  free 
from  punishment,  out  of  their  communion ;  will  you 
affirm,  that  any  of  the  national  religions  of  the  world, 
which  are  imposed  by  penal  laws,  and  to  which  men  are 
driven  with  force,  can  be  said  to  be  that  one  only  true 
religion,  which  if  men  embrace  they  shall  be  saved, 
and  which  if  they  embrace  not  they  shall  be  damned  ? 
And  therefore  your  two  suppositions,  true  or  false, 
are  not  enough  to  make  it  practicable,  upon  your  prin- 
ciples of  necessity,  to  use  force  upon  dissenters  from 
the  national  religion,  though  it  contain  in  it  nothing 
but  truth ;  unless  that  which  is  required  to  com- 
munion be  all  necessary  to  Salvation.  For  whatever  is 
not  necessary  to  salvation,  there  is  no  necessity  any 
one  should  embrace.  So  that  whenever  you  speak  of 
the  true  religion,  to  make  it  to  your  purpose,  you  must 
itpeak  only  of  what  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  unless 
you  will  say,  that  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men's 
sOuls,  it  is  necessary  to  use  force  to  bring  them  to  em- 
brace something,  that  is  not*  necessary  to  their  salva- 
tion. I  think  that  neither  you,  or  any  body  else,  will 
affirm,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  force  to  bring  men 
to  receive  all  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
though  they  are  truths  God  has  thought  fit  to  reveal. 
For  then,  by  your  own  rule,  you,  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  must  know  them  all,  and  must  be 
able  to  manifest  them  to  others ;  for  it  is  on  that  here 
you  ground  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  penal- 
ties used  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  But  I 
Mispeetit  is  the  good  word  religion,  (as  in  other  places 
other  words)  has  misled  you,  whilst  you  content  your- 
self with  good  sounds,  anc^  some  confused  notions, 
that  usually  accompany  them,  without  annexing  to 
them  any  precise,  determined  signification.  To  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  not  without  ground  I  say  this,  I 
shall  desire  you  but  to  set  down  what  you  mean  here 
by  true  religion,  that  we  may  know  what  in  your  sense 
is,  and  what  is  not  contained  in  it.  Would  you  but  do 
this  fairly,  and  define  your  worJs,or  use  theminonecon- 
fttant  settled  sense,  I  think  the  controversy  between  you 
and  me^would  be  at  an  end,without  any  fafther  trouble. 
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Having  showed  of  what  advantage  they  are  like  to  be 
to  you  for  the  making  your  method  practicable ;  in  tbe 
next  place  let  us  consider  your  suppositions  themselves. 
As  to  the  first,  '*  there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but 
one,*'  we  are  agreed.  But  what  you  say  in  the  next 
place,  that  ''  that  one  true  religion  may  be  known  by 
those  who  profess  it,"  will  need  a  little  examinatt<«. 
As  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  what  you  mean 
by  known ;  whether  you  mean  by  it  knowledge  pro- 
perly  so  called,  as  contradistinguished  to  belief,* — or 
only  tbe  assurance  of  a  firm  belief?  If  the  latter,  I 
leave  you  your  supposition  to  make  your  use  of  it : 
only  with  tnis  desire,  that  to  avoid  mistakes,  when  you 
do  make  any  use  of  it,  you  would  call  it  believing.  If 
you  mean,  that  the  true  religion  may  be  known  with 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  properly  so  called;  I  adc 
you  farther,  whether  that  true  religion  be  to  be  known 
by  the  light  of  nature,  or  needed  a  divine  revelation  to 
discover  it?  If  you  say,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  tke 
latter ;  then  I  ask  whether  the  making  out  of  that  to 
be  a  divine  revelation  depends  not  upon  particukr 
matters  of  fact,  whereof  you  were  no  eye-witness,  bat 
were  done  many  ages  before  you  were  bom  ?  and  if  80» 
by  what  principles  of  science  they  can  be  known  to 
any  m^n  now  living  ? 

The  articles  of  my  religion,  and  of  a  great  many 
such  other  short-sighted  people  as  I  am,  are  articles  of 
faith,  which  we  think  there  are  so  good  grounds  to 
believe,  that  we  are  persuaded  to  venture  our  eternal 
happiness  on  that  belief:  and  hope,  to  be  of  that  number 
of  whom  our  Saviour  said,  ^'  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.*'  But  we  neither 
think  that  God  requires^  nor  has  given  us  faculties 
capable  of  knowing  in  this  world  several  of  those  tniiUis 
which  are  to  be  believed  to  salvation.  If  you  have  a 
religion,  all  whose  general  truths  are  either  self-evidentt 
or  capable  of  demonstration,  (for  matters  of  fact  are 
not  capable  of  being  any  way  known  but  to  the  by- 
standers) you  will  do  well  to  let  it  be  known«  for  the 
ending  of  controversies,  and  banishing  of  error  €U»« 
ceming  any  of  those  points,  out  of  the  world.  For 
whatever  maiy  be  known,  besides  matter  of  fact,  is 
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eapobld  of  d^nonstration ;  and  when  you  have  demon- 
alprated  to  any  one  any  point  in  religion,  ypu  shall  have 
my  consent  to  punish  him  if  he  do  not  assent  to  it. 
But  yet  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  many  truths,  even  in 
mathematics,  the  evidence  whereof  one  man  seeing,  is 
able  to  demonstrate  to  himself,  and  so  may  know  them: 
which  evidence  yet  he  not  being  able  to  make  another 
Me,  (which  is  to  demonstrate  to  him)  he  cannot  make 
known  to  him,  though  his  scholar  be  willing,  and  with 
all  his  power  applies  himself  to  learn  it 

But  granting  your  supposition,  **  that  the  one  true 
religion  may  be  known  by  those,  who  profess  it  to  be 
the  only  true  religion ;"  will  it  follow  from  hence,  that 
because  it  is  knowable  to  be  the  true  religion,  therefore 
the  mi^istrate  who  professes  it  actually  knows  it  to  be 
so  ?  Without  which  knowledge,  upon  your  principles, 
he  cannot  use  force  to  bring  men  to  it.  But  if  you  are 
but  at  hand  to  assure  him  which  is  the  true  religion, 
for  which  he  ought  to  use  forpe,  he  is  bound  to  believe 
you ;  and  that  will  do  as  well  as  if  he  examined  and 
knew  himself,  or  perhaps  better.  For  you  seem  not  well 
satisfied  with  what  the  magistrates  have  lately  done, 
without  your  leave,  concerning  religion  in  England. 
And  I  confess  the  easiest  way  to  remove  all  di£Bculties 
in  the  case,  is  for  you  to  be  the  magistrate's  infallible 
guide  in  matters  of  religion.  And  therefore  you  do 
well  here  also  to  keep  to  your  safe  style,  lest  if  your 
sense  were  clear  and  determined,  it  might  be  more 
exposed  to  exceptions;  and  therefore  you  tell  us  the 
true  religion  may  be  known  by  those  who  profess  it. 
I*or.  not  saying  by  some  of  those,  or  by  all  those,  the 
error  of  what  you  say  is  not  so  easily  observed,  and 
requires  the  more  trouble  to  come  at :  which  I  shall 
q>are  myself  here,  being  satisfied  that  the  magistrate, 
who  has  so  full  an  employment  of  his  thoughts  in  the 
eares  of  his  government,  has  not  an  overplus  of  leisure 
to  attain  that  knowledge  which  you  require,  and  so 
iisuaUy  contents  himself  with  believing. 

Your  next' supposition  is,  that  '*  the  one  true  religion 
may  also  be  manifested  to  be  such,  by  them,  to  others; 
fio  far,  at  leasts  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  it,  luid 
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leave  them  without  excuse  if  they  do  not/*  That  it 
can  be  manifested  to  some,  so  as  to  oblige,  i.  e*  cause 
them  to  receive  it,  is  evident,  because  it  is  received. 
But  because  this  seems  to  be  spoken  more  in  reference 
to  those  who  do  not  receive  it,  as  appears  by  these  fol- 
lowing words  of  yours :  ^*  then  it  is  altogether  as  plain, 
that  it  may  be  very  reasonable  and  necessary  for  some 
men  to  change  their  religion ;  and  that  it  may  be  made 
appear  to  tliem  to  be  so.  And  then,  if  such  men  will 
not  consider  what  is  offered  to  convince  them  of  the 
reasonableness  and  necessity  of  doing  it,  it  may  be 
very  fit  and  reasonably,''  you  tell  me,  ^^for  any  thing  I 
have  said  to  the  contrary,  in  order  to  the  bringing  them 
to  the  consideration,  to  require  them,  under  conve- 
nient penalties,  to  forsake  their  false  religions,  and 
embrace  the  true/'  You  suppose  the  true  religion 
may  be  so  manifested  by  a  man  that  is  of  it,  to  all  men 
so  far  as  to  leave  them,  if  they  do  not  embrace  it, 
without  excuse.  Without  excuse,  to  whom  I  beseech 
you?  To  God,  indeed,  but  not  to  the  magistrate; 
who  can  never  know  whether  it  has  been  so  manifested 
to  any  man,  that  it  has  been  through  his  fault  that  he 
has  not  been  convinced  ;  and  not  through  the  fault  of 
him  to  whom  the  magistrate  committed  the  care  of 
convincing  him :  and  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the 
magistrate,  for  any  one  to  say  to  him,  I  have  not  neg- 
lected to  consider  the  arguments  that  have  been  of- 
fered me  by  those  whom  you  have  employed  to  manifest 
it  to  me;  but  that  yours  is  the  only  true  religion  I  am 
not  convinced.  Which  is  so  direct  and  sufficient  an 
excuse  to  the  magistrate,  that  had  he  an  express' com- 
mission from  heaven  to  punish  all  those  who  did  not 
consider,  he  could  not  yet  justly  punish  an  v  one  whom 
he  could  not  convince  had  not  considered.  But  you 
endeavour  to  avoid  this,  by  what  you  infer  from  this 
supposition  ;  viz.  **  That  then  it  may  be  very  fit  and 
reasonable,  for  any  thing  I  have  said  to  the  contrary, 
to  require  men,  under  convenient  penalties,  to  forsake 
their  false  religions,  to  embrace  the  true,  in  order  to 
the  bringing  them  to  consideration."  Whether  I  have 
said  any  thing  to  the  contrary  or  no,  the  readers  must 
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jad^e,  and  I  need  not  repeat.  But  iiow»  I  say,  it  is 
Beither  just  nor  reasonable  to  require  men,  under 
penalties,  to  attain  one  end,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
use  the  means  not  necessary  to  that,  but  to  another  end. 
For  where  is  it  you  can  say  (unless  you  will  return  to 
your  cid  supposition,  of  yours  being  the  true  religion ; 
which  you  say  is  not  necessary  to  your  method)  that 
men  are  by  the  law  ^^  required  to  forsake  their  false 
religions,  and  embrace  the  true  ?"  The  utmost  is  this^ 
in  all  countries  where  the  national  religion  is  imposed 
by  law,  men  are  required,  under  the  penalties  of  those 
Jaws,  outwardly  to  conform  to  it ;  which  you  say  is  in 
order  to  make  them  consider.  So  that  your  punish^ 
ments  are  for  the  attaining  one  end,  viz.  conformity, 
in  order  to  make  men  use  consideration,  which  is  a 
means  not  necessary  to  that,  but  another  end,  viz. 
finding  out  and  embracing  the  one  true  religion.  For 
however  consideration  may  be .  a  necessary  means  to 
find  and  embrace  the  one  true  religion,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
necessary  means  to  outward  conK)rmity  in  the  com- 
manioa  of  any  religion. 

To  manifest  the  consistency  and  practicableness  of 
.your  method  to  the  question,  what  advantage  would  it 
be  to  the  true  religion,  if  magistrates  did  every  where 
so  punish  ?  You  answer,  that  *^  by  the  magistrate's 
fwoishing,  if  I  speak  to  the  purpose,  I  must  mean 
their  punishing  men  for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  (so 
tendered  to  them,  as  has  been  said)  in  order  to*  the 
bringing,  them  to  consider  and  embrace  it.  Now  before 
'we  can  suppose  magistrates  every  where  so  to  punish, 
ne  must  suppose  the  true  religion  to  be  every  where 
the  national  religion.  And  if  this  were  the  case,  you 
tidnk  it  is  evident  enough,  what  advantage  to  the  true 
nligioD  it  would  be,  if  magistrates  every  where  did  so 
punish.  For  then  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  all 
fi&lse  religions  would  soon  vanish,  and  the  true  become 
once  more  the  only  religion  in  the  world :  wherieas,  if 
magistrates  should  not  so  punish,  it  were  much  to  be 
leafed  (especially  considering  what  has  already  hap« 
pened)  that,  on  the  contrary,  false  religions  and  atheism^ 
aa  more  agreeable  to  the  soil,  would  daily  take  d^per 
root,  and  propagate  themseives,  till  there  were  no  room 
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led  for  the  true  religion  (which  is  but  a  foreign  plant) 
in  any  corner  of  the  world/' 

If  you  can  make  it  practicable  that  the  magistrate 
should  punish  men  for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  with- 
out judging  which  is  the  true  religion,— or  if  tnie  reli^ 
gion  could  appear  in  pei*son,  take  the  magistrate's  seat, 
and  there  judge  all  that  rejected  her, — something 
might  b,e  done.  But  the  mischief  of  it  is,  it  is  a  roan 
that  must  condemn,  men  must  punish ;  and  men  cannot 
do  this  but  by  judging  who  is  guilty  of  the  crime  which 
they  punish.  An  oracle,  or  an  interpreter  of  the  law 
of  nature,  who  speaks  as  clearly,  tells  the  magistrate, 
he  may  and  ought  to  punish  those  *^  who  reject  tlie 
true  religion,"  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence:" 
the  magistrate  is  satisfied  of  his  authority,  and  believes 
this  commission  to  be  good.  Now  I  would  know  how 
possibly  he  can  execute  it,  without  making  himself  the 
judge  first  what  is  the  true  religion ;  unless  the  law  of 
nature  at  the  same  time  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
XXXIX  Articles  of  the  one  only  true  religion,  and 
another  book  wherein  all  the  ceremonies  and  outward 
worship  of  it  are  contained.  But  it  being  certain, 
that  the  law  of  nature  has  not  done  this ;  and  as  cer* 
tain,  that  the  articles,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of 
this  one  only  true  religion  have  been  often  varied  in 
several  ages  and  countries,  since  the  magistrate's  com* 
mission  by  the  law  of  nature  was  first  given :  there  is 
no  remeay  left,  but  that  the  magistrate  must  judge 
what  is  the  true  religion,  if  he  must  punish  them  who 
reject  it  Suppose  the  magistrate  be  commissioned  to 
punish  those  who  depart  from  right  reason ;  the  ma- 
gistrate can  yet  never  punish  any  one,  unless  he  be 
judge  what  is  right  reason;  and  then  judging  that 
murder,  theft,  adultery,  narrow  cart-wheels,  or  want 
of  bows  and  arrows  in  a  man's  house,  are  against  right 
reason,  he  may  make  laws  to  punish  men  guilty  of 
those,  as  rejecting  right  reason. 

So,  if  the  magistrate  in  England  or  France,  having  a 
commission  to  punish  those  who  rejectthe  one  only  true 
religion,  judges  the  religion  of  his  national  church  to  be 
it;  it  is  possible  for  him  to  lay  penalties  on  those  who 
rejeqt  it,  pursuant  to  thjtt  commission ;  otherwi8e» with* 
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out  judging  that  to  be  the. one  only  true  religion,  it  is 
wholly  impracticable  for  him  to  punish  those  who  em*- 
brace  it  not,  as  rejecters  of  the  one  only  true  religion. 

To  provide  as  good  a  salvo  as  the  thing  will  bear,  you 
say,  in  the  following  words,  "  Before  we  can  suppose 
magistrates  every  where  so  to  punish,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  true  religion  to  be  every  where  the  national/* 
That  is  true  of  actual  punishment,  but  not  of  laying 
on  penalties  by  la\^ ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the 
national  religion  makes  or  chooses  the  magistrate,  and 
not  the  magistrate  the  national  religion.  But  we  see 
the  contrary ;  for  let  the  national  religion  be  what  it  will 
before,  the  magistrate  doth  not  always  fall  into  it  and 
embrace  that ;  but  if  he  thinks  not  that,  but  some  other 
the  true,  the  first  opportunity  be  has  he  changes  the 
national  religion  into  that  which  he  judges  the  true, 
and  then  punishes  the  dissenters  from  it;  where  his 
judgment,  which  is  the  true  religion,  always  necessarily 
precedes,  and  is  that  which  ultimately  does,  and  must 
determine  who  are  rejecters  of  the  true  religion,  and  so 
obnoxious  to  punishment.  This  being  so,  I  would 
gladly  see  how  your  method  can  be  any  way  practicable 
to  the  advantage  of  the  true  religion,  whereof  the  ma- 
gistrate every  where  must  be  judge,  or  else  he  can  pu- 
nish nobody  at  all. 

You  tell  me  that,  whereas  I  say,  that  to  Justify  punish- 
ment it  is  requisite  that  it  be  directly  useful  for  the  pro- 
curing some  greater  good  than  that  which  it  takes 
away ;  you  "  wish  I  had  told  you  why  it  must  needs 
be  directly  useful  for  that  purpose.'*  However  exact 
you  may  be  in  demanding  reasons  of  what  is  said,  I 
thought  here  you  had  no  cause  to  complain ;  but  you 
let  slip  out  of  your  memory  the  foregoing  words  of 
this  passage,  which  together  stands  thus:  "  Punish- 
ment is  some  evil,  some  inconvenience,  some  suflering, 
by  talcing  away  or  abridging  some  good  thing,  which 
he  who  is  punished  has  otherwise  a  right  to.  Now,  to 
justify  the  bringing  any  such  evil  upon  any  man,  two 
things  are  requisite;  1.  That  he  tnat  does  it  has  a 
commission  so*  to  do.  2.  That  it  be  directly  useful  for 
the  promoting  some  greater  good."    It  is  evident  by 
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these  words,  that  ptmishment  brings  direct  evil  upon  a 
man,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  used  but  where  it 
is  directly  useful  for  the  procuring  some  greater  good. 
In  this  case,  the  signification  of  the  word  directly,  car- 
lies  a  manifest  reason  in  it,  to  any  one  who  understands 
what  directly  means.  If  the  taking  away  any  good 
from  a  man  cannot  be  justified,  but  by  making  it  a 
means  to  procure  a  greater ;  is  it  not  plain  it  must  be 
so  a  means  as  to  have,  in  the  operation  of  causes  and 
tfiects,  a  natural  tendency  to  that  cfiect  ?  And  then  it 
is  called  directly  useful  to  such  an  end  :  and  this  may 
give  you  a  reason  '*  why  punishment  must  be  directly 
useful  for  that  purpose."  I  know  you  are  very  tender 
of  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  of  force, 
which  I  have  in  another  place  showed  to  be,  in  your 
way^  only  useful  by  accident ;  nor  will  the  question 
you  here  subjoin  excuse  it  from  being  so,  viz.  '^  Why 
penalties  are  not  as  directly  useful  for  the  bringing 
men  to  the  true  religion,  as  the  rod  of  correction  is  to 
drive  foolishness  from  a  child,  or  to  work  wisdom  in 
him  ?"  Because  the  rod  works  on  the  will  of  the  child, 
to  obey  the  reason  of  the  father,  whilst  under  his  tui- 
tion ;  and  thereby  makes  it  supple  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason  afterwards,  and  disposes  him  to  obey 
the  light  of  that,  when  being  grown  to  be  a  man,  that  i» 
to  be  his  guide,  and  this  is  wisdom.  If  your  penalties 
are  so  used,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. 

Your  way  is  charged  to  be  impracticable  to  those 
ends  you  propose,  which  you  endeavour  to  clear,  p.  6S. 
That  there  may  be  fair  play  on  both  sides,  the  reader 
shall  have  in  the  same  view  what  we  both  say : 

L.ILp.125.  "It remains  L.  III.  p.  63.     But 

now  to  examine,  whether  the  how  little  to  the  purpose 

author's  argument  will  not  this    request    of  yours 

hold  good,  even  against  pu-  is,  will  quickly  appear, 

nishments  in  your  way.    For  For   if  the  magistrate 

if  the  magistrate's  authority  provides  suflBciently  for 

be,  as  you  here  say,  only  to  the  instruction  of  all  bis 

procure  alibis  subjects  (mark  subjects  in  the  true  re- 

what  you   say,  al!  his  sub*  ligion;    and    then.  re« 
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jeats)  the  means  of  disco- 
vering %he  way  of  salvation, 
and  to  procure  withal,   as 
much   as   in   him  lies,  that 
none  remain  ignorant  of  it, 
or  refuse  to  embrace  it,  either 
for  want  of  using  those  means, 
or  by  reason  of  any  such  pre- 
judices as  may  render  them 
ineffectual.  It  this  be  the  ma- 
gistrate's business,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  his  subjects;  I  de- 
sire you,  or  any  man  else,  to 
tell  me  how  this  can  be  done, 
by  the  application  of  force 
only  to  a  part  of  them ;  un- 
less you  will  still  vainly  sup« 
pose  ignorance,  negligence, 
or  prejudice,  only  amongst 
that  part  which  any  where 
differs  from  the.  magistrate. 
If  those  of  the  magistrate's 
church  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  way  of  salvation ;  if  it  be 
possible  there  may  be  amongst 
them  those  who  refuse  to  em- 
brace it,  either  for  want  of 
using  those  means,  or  by  rea- 
son of  any  such  prejudices  as 
may  render  them  ineffectual ; 
what  in  this  case  becomes  of 
the  magistrate's  authority  to 
procure  all  his  subjects  the 
means  of  discovering  the  way 
of  salvation  ?   Must  these  of 
his  subjects  be   neglected, 
and  left  without  the  means 
he  has  authority  to  procure 
them  ?  Or  must  he  use  force 
upon  .them  too  ?  And  then, 
pray  show  me  how  this  can  be 


quires  them  all,  under 
convenient  penalties,  to 
hearken  to  the  teachers 
and  ministers  of  it,  and 
to  profess  and  exercise 
it  with  one  accord,  un- 
der their  direction,  in 
public  assemblies :  is 
there  any  pretence  to 
say,  that  in  so  doing  he 
applies  force  only  to  a 
part  of  his  subjects, 
when  the  law  is  general^ 
and  excepts  none?  It 
is  true  the]magistrate  im 
flicts  the  penalties,  in 
that  case,  only  upon 
them  that  break  the  law. 
But  is  that  the  thing 
you  mean  by  his  '*  ap* 
plying  force  only  to  a 
part  of  his  subjects?** 
Would  you  have  him 
punish  all  indifferently  ? 
them  that  obey  thelaw» 
as  well  as  them  that  do 
not? 

As  to  ignorance^ 
negligence,  and  preju* 
dice,  I  desire  you,  or 
any  man  else,  to  tell  me 
what  better  course  can 
be  taken  to  cure  them, 
than  that  which  I  have 
mentioned.  For  if  after 
all  that  God's  ministers 
and  the  magistrate-  can 
do,  some  will  still  re- 
main ignorant,  negli- 
gent, or  prejudiced^  I 
do  not  take  tliat  to  be 
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done.    Shall  the  magistrate    any    disparagement   to 
punish  those  of  his  own  re-    it :  for  certainly  that  is 
Ugion,  to  procure  them  the    a  very  extraordinary  re- 
means  of  discovering  the  way    medy,  which  infallibly 
of  salvation^  and  to  procure,    cures  all  diseased  per* 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that    sons  to  whom  it  ia  i^ 
they  remain    not    ignorant    plied, 
of  it,  or  refuse  not  to  em- 
brace it?  These  are  such  con- 
tradictions in  practice,  this 
is  such  condemnation  of  a 
man's  own  religion,  as  no  one 
can  expect  from  the  magi- 
strate; and  I  dare  say  you 
desire  not  of  him.    And  yet 

this  is  that  he  must  do,  if  his  authority  be  to  procure 
all  his  subjects  the  means  of  discovering  the  way  to 
salvation.     And  if  it  be  so  needful,  as  you  say  it  is,  that 
he  should  use  it,  I  am  sure  force  cannot  do  that  till  it 
be  applied  wider,  and  punishment  be  laid  upon  more 
than  you  would  have  it.     For,  if  the  magistrate  be  by 
force  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  none  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation,  must  he  not 
punish  all  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ?  And  pray  tell  me  how  is  this  any  way  practicable, 
but  by  supposing  none  in  the  national  church  ignorant, 
and  all  out  of  it  ignorant,  of  the  *way  of  salvation? 
Which  what  is  it,  but  to  punish  men  barely  for  not 
being  of  the  magistrate's  reh'gion ;  the  very  thing  you 
deny  he  has  authority  to  do?    So  that  the  magistrate 
having,  by  your  own  confession,  no  authority  thus  to 
use  force ;   and  it  bein^  otherwise  impracticable  for 
the  procuring  all  his  subiects  the  means  of  discovering 
the  way  of  salvation ;  there  is  an  end  of  force.     And 
so  force  being  laid  aside,  either  as  unlawful  or  im- 
practicable, the  author's  argument  holds  good  agaii^t 
force,  even  in  your  way  of  applying  it" 

The  backwardness  and  lusts  that  hinder  an  impartial 
examination,  as  you  describe  it,  is  general.  The  cor-> 
ruption  of  nature  which  hinders  a  real  embracing  the 
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ihjte  religion,  that  also  you  tell  us  here  is  uni  versd,  I 
ask  a  remedy  for  these  in  your  way.  You  say  the  law  for 
conformity  is  general,  excepts  none.  Very  likely,  none 
that  do  not  conform ;  but  punishes  none  who,  conform-^ 
ing,  do  neither  impartially  examine  nor  really  embrace 
the  true  religion.  From  whence  I  conclude  there  is  no 
corruption  of  nature  in  those  who  are  brought  up  or 

{'oin  in  outward  communion  with  the  church  of  £ng« 
and.  But  as  to  ignorance^  negligence,  and  preiudice, 
you  say  **  you  desire  me,  or  any  man  else,  to  tell  what 
better  course  can  be  taken  to  cure  them,  than  that 
which  you  have  mentioned,"  If  your  church  can  find 
no  better  way  to  cure  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
the  negligence  that  is  in  men  to  examine  matters  of 
religion,  and  heartily  embrace  the  true,  than  what  is 
impracticable  upon  conformists ;  then,  of  all  others, 
conformists  are  m  the  most  deplorable  state.  But,  as  I 
remember,  you  have  been  told  of  a  better  way,  which 
is,  the  discoursing  with  men  seriously  and  friendly  about 
matters  in  religion,  by  those  whose  profession  is  the  care 
of  souls ;  examining  what  they  do  understand,  and 
where,  either  through  laziness,  prejudice,  or  difficulty, 
they  do  stick ;  and  applying  to  their  several  diseases,  pro- 
per cures ;  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  by  a  general 
narangue,  once  or  twice  a  week  out  of  the  pulpit,  as 
to  fit  all  men's  feet  with  one  shoe,  or  cure  all  men's  ails 
with  one,  though  very  wholesome,  diet-drink.  To  be 
thus  ^'  instant  In  season,  and  out  of  season,"  some  men 
have  thought  a  better  way  of  cure,  than  a  desire  only  to 
have  men  driven  by  the  whip,  either  in  your,  or  the 
magistrate's  hand,  into  the  sheepfold :  where  when  they 
are  once,  whether  they  understand,  or  no,  their  mini- 
ster's sermons ;  whether  they  are,  or  can  be  better  for 
them  or  no ;  whether  they  are  ignorant  and  hypocritical 
conformists,  and  in  that  way  like  to  remain  so,  rather 
than  to  become  knowing  and  sincere  converts ;  some 
bishops  have  thought  it  not  sufficiently  inquired  :  but 
this  nobody  is  to  mention,  for  whoever  does  so, 
"  makes  himself  an  occasion  to  show  his  good-will  to 
the  clergy." 

VOL.  VI.  F   F 
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TYiis  had  not  been  said  by  me  here,  now  I  see  bow  apt 
you  are  to  be  put  out  of  temper  with  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  though  it  be  in  every  serious  man  s  mouth,  bad 
not  you  desired  me  to  show  you  a  better  way  than  force, 
your  way  applied.  And,  to  use  your  way  of  arguing, 
since  bare  preaching,  as  now  used,  it  is  plain,  will  not 
do,  there  is  no  other  means  left  but  this  to  deal  with  the 
corrupt  nature  of  conformists ;  for  miracles  are  now 
ceased,  and  penalties  they  are  free  from ;  therefore,  by 
your  way  of  concluding,  no  other  being  left,  this  of 
visiting  at  home,  eonfenitig  and  instructing,  and  admo- 
nishing men  there,  and  the  like  means,  proposed  by 
the  reverend  author  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  is  necessary ; 
and  men,  whose  business  is  the  care  of  souls,  are 
obliged  to  use  it :  for  you ''  cannot  prove,  that  it  cannot 
do  some  service,"  I  think  I  need  not  say,  "  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance.**  And  if  this  be  proper  and  sufficient 
to  bring  conformists,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of 
their  nature,  *'  to  examine  impartially,  and  really  em« 
brace  the  truth  that  must  save  them  j**  it  wiQ  remain 
to  show  why  it  may  not  do  as  well  on  non-conformist^ 
whose,  I  imagine,  is  the  common  corruption  of  nature, 
to  bring  them  to  examine  and  embrace  the  truth  that 
must  save  them  ?  And  though  it  be  not  so  extraordinary 
a  remedy  as  will  infallibly  cure  all  diseased  persons,  to 
whom  it  is  applied :  yet  since  the  corruption  of  nature, 
which  is  the  same  disease,  and  hinders  the  *'  impartial 
examination,  and  hearty  embracing  the  truth  that  must 
save  them,"  is  equally  in  both,  conformists  and  non-con- 
formists ;  it  is  reasonable  to  think  it  should  in  both  have 
the  same  cure,  let  that  be  what  it  will. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Of  the  Necessity  ofForce^  in  Matters  of  ReUgion. 

You  t^ll  us  '*  you  do  not  ground  the  lawfulness  of 
such  force,  as  you  take  to  be  useful  for  the  promoting 
the  true  religion,  upon  the  bare  usefulness  of  such  force, 
but  upon  the  necessity  as  well  as  usefulness  of  it ;  and 
therefore  you  declare  it  to  be  no  fit  means  to  be  used, 
either  for « that  purpose  or  any  other,  where  it  is  not 
necessary  as  well  as  useful/' 

How  useful  force  in  the  magistrate's  hand,  for  bring- 
ing men  to  the  true  religion,  is  like  to  be,  we  have 
shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  in  answer  to  what  you 
have  said  for  it.    So  that  it  oeing  proved  not  useful,  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  necessary.    However  we  will 
examine  what  you  say  to  prove  the  necessity  of  it.    The 
foundation  you  build  on  for  its  necessity  we  nave  in  your 
Argument  considered,  p.  10 ;  where  having  at  large  di-« 
lated  on  men's  inconsiaerateness  in  the  choice  of  their 
religions,  and  their  persisting  in  those  they  have  once 
chosen,  without  due  examination,  you  conclude  thus : 
*'  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  if  men  are  so  averse  to  a  due 
consideration,  if  they  usually  take  up  their  religion 
without  examining  it  as  they  ought,  wnat  other  means 
is  there  left  ?*'    Wherein  you  suppose  force  necessary, 
instead  of  proving  it  to  be  so  ;  for  preaching  and  per- 
suasion not  prevauing  upon  all  men,  you  upon  your  own 
authority  think  fit  something  else  should  be  done ;  and 
that  being  resolved,  you  readily  pitch  on  force,  because 
you  say  you  can  find  nothing  else ;  which  in  effect  is 
only  to  tell  us,  if  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  were  only 
left  to  your  discretion,  how  you  would  order  the  matter. 

And  in  your  answer  to  me,  you  very  confidently  tell 
us,  *'  the  true  religion  cannot  prevail  without  the  assist- 
ance either  of  miracles  or  of  authority."      I  shall  here 
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only  observe  one  or  two  things,  and  then  go  on  to 
examine  how  you  make  this  good. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  observe  is,  that  in  your  Argu- 
ment considered,  &c.  you  suppose  force  necessary  only 
to  master  the  aversion  there  is  in  men  to  considering 
and  examination :  and  here  in  your  answer  to  me,  you 
make  force  necessary  to  conquer  the  aversion  there  is 
in  men  to  embrace  and  obey  the  true  relirion.  Which 
are  so  very  different,  that  the  former  justifies  the  use  of 
force  only  to  make  men  consider ;  the  other  justifies  the 
use  of  force  to  make  men  embrace  religion.  If  you 
meant  the  same  thing  when  you  writ  your  first  treatise, 
it  was  not  very  ingenuous  to  express  yourself  in  such 
words  as  were  not  proper  to  give  your  reader  your  true 
meaning ;  it  being  a  far  different  thing  to  use  force  to 
make  men  consioer,  which  is  an  action  in  their  power 
to  do  or  omit,  and  to  use  force  to  make  them  embrace, 
j.  e.  believe  any  religion,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  any 
one's  power  to  do  or  forbear  as  he  pleases.  Ifyou  say 
you  meant  barely  considering  in  your  first  paper,  as  the 
whole  current  or  it  would  make  one  believe ;  then  I  see 
your  h3rpothesis  may  mend,  as  we  have  seen  in  other 
parts,  and,  in  time,  may  grow  to  its  full  stature. 

Another  thing  I  shall  remark  to  you  is,  that  in  your 
first  paper,  besides  preaching  and  persuasion,  and  the 
grace  of  God,  nothing  but  force  was  necessanr.  Here 
in  your  second,  it  is  either  miracles  or  authority,  which 
how  you  make  good,  we  will  now  consider. 

You  having  said,  you  had  no  *'  reason  from  any  ex- 
periment to  expect  that  the  true  religion  should  be  any 
way  the  gainer  by  toleration,**  I  instanced  in  the  prevail- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  by  its  own  beauty,  force,  and  reason- 
ableness, in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  You  reply, 
that  it  has  not  the  same  beauty,  force,  and  reasonableness 
now  that  it  had  then,  unless  '*  I  include  miracles  too, 
which  are  now  ceased ;  and,  as  you  tell  us,  were  not 
withdrawn,  till  by  their  help  Christianity  had  prevailed 
to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  laws  of  if 

If  therefore  we  will  believe  you  upon  your  own  word. 
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Jforce  being  necessary^  (for  prove  it  necessary  you  never 
can)  you  have  entered  into  the  counsel  of  God,  and  tell 
u$y  when  force  could  not  be  had,  miracles  were  employed 
to  supply  its  want :  '*  I  cannot  but  think,  say  you,  it  is 
highly  probable  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess  at  the 
counsels  of  infinite  wisdom)  that  God  was  pleased  to 
continue  them  till  then,''  i.  e.  till  the  laws  of  the  empire 
supported  Christianity,  **  not  so  much  for  any  necessity 
there  was  of  them  all  that  time,  for  the  evincing  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
magistrate's  assistance."  You  allow  yourself  to  guess 
very  freely,  when  you  will  make  God  use  miracles  tm 
supply  a  means  he  nowhere  authorized  or  appointed. 
How  long  miracles  continued  we  shall  see  anon. 

Say  you,  '*  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess :"  this 
modesty  of  yours,  wh^e  you  confess  you  guess,  is  only 
concerning  the  time  of  the  continuing  of  miracles  ;  but 
as  to  their  supplying  the  want  of  coactive  force,  that  you 
are. positive  in,  both  here  and  where  you  tell  us,*'  Why 
penalties  were  not  necessary  at  first,  to  make  men  tj9 
give  ear  to  the  Gospel,  has  already  been  shown }"  and 
a  little  after,  **  the  great  and  wonderful  things  which 
were  to  be  done  for  the  evidencing  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  procure  atten- 
tion," &c«  How  you  come  to  know  so  undoubtedly  that 
miracles  were  made  use  of  to  supply  the  magistrate's 
authority,  since  God  nowhere  tel&  you  so,  you  would 
have  done  well  to  show. 

But  in  your  opinion  force  was  necessary,  and  that 
could  not  then  be  had,  and  so  God  must  use  miracles 
For,  say  you,  '*  Our  Saviour  was  no  magistrate,  and 
therefore  could  not  inflict  political  punishments  upon 
any  man  ;  so  much  less  could  he  empower  his  apostles  to 
do  it."  Could  not  our  Saviour  empower  his  apostles 
to  denounce  or  inflict  punishments  on  careless  or  ob- 
stinate unbelievers,  to  make  them  hear  and  consider  ? 
You  pronounce  very  boldly  methinks  of  Christ's  power« 
and  set  venr  narrow  limits  to  what  at  another  time  you 
would  not  cCeny  to  be  infinite :  but  it  was  convenient  here 
for  your  present  purpose,  that  it  should  be  so  limited* 
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But,  the^  not  being  maKistrates,  *'  he  could  not  em* 
power  his  apostles  to  inflict  political  punishments." 
How  is  it  of  a  sudden,  that  they  must  be  political 
punishments  ?  You  tell  us  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
*'  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  men's  ways,  to  trouble  and 
disease  them  to  make  them  consider."  This  I  hope 
our  Saviour  had  power  to  do,  if  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary, without  the  assistance  of  the  magistrate ;  he  could 
have  always  done  by  his  apostles  and  ministers,  if  he  had 
80  thought  fit,  what  he  did  once  by  St.  Peter,  have 
dropped  thorns  and  briars  into  their  very  minds,  that 
should  have  pricked,  troubled,  and  diseased  them  suf- 
ficiently. But  sometimes  it  is  briars  and  thorns  only 
that  you  want;  sometimes  it  must  be  human  means; 
and  sometimes,  as  here,  nothing  will  serve  your  turn 
but  political  punishments ;  just  as  will  best  suit  your 
occasion,  in  uie  argument  vou  have  then  before  you. 

That  the  apostles  could  lay  on  punishments,  as  trou- 
blesome and  as  great  as  any  political  ones  when  they 
were  necessary,  we  see  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira :  and  he 
that  had  ^^  all  power  given  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth" 
coidd,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  have  laid  briars  and  thorns 
in  the  way  of  all  that  received  not  his  doctrine. 

You  add,  '*  But  as  he  could  not  punish  men  to  make 
them  hear  him,  so  neither  was  there  any  need  that 
he  should.  He  came  as  a  prophet  sent  horn  God  to 
reveal  a  new  doctrine  to  the  world ;  and  therefore,  to 
prove  his  mission,  he  was  to  do  such  things  as  could 
only  be  done  by  a  divine  power :  and  the  works 
which  he  did  were  abundantly  sufficient  both  to  gain 
him  a  hearing  &nd  to  oblige  the  world  to  receive  his 
doctrine."  Thus  the  want  of  force  and  punishments 
is  supplied.  How  far?  so  far  as  they  are  supposed 
necessary  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  so  far  as  to  oblige  the 
world  to  receive  Christ's  doctrine ;  whereby,  as  I  sup- 
pose, you  mean  sufficient  to  lay  an  obligation  on  them 
to  receive  his  doctrine,  and  render  them  inexcusable  if 
they  did  not :  but  that  thev  were  not  sufficient  to  make 
all  that  saw  them  efiectually  to  receive  and  embrace  the 
Gospel,  I  think  is  evident }  and  you  will  not  I  imagiqe 
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Kiy,  tfiat  all  who  saw  Christ's  miracles  believed  on  him. 
So  that  miracles  were  not  to  supply  the  want  of  such 
force,  as  was  to  be  continued  on  men  to  make  them 
consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  till  they  embraced  the  truth 
that  must  save  them.  For  we  have  little  reason  to  think 
that  our  Saviour,  or  his  apostles,  contended  with  their 
neglect  or  refusal  by  a  constant  train  of  miracles,  con- 
tinued on  to  those  who  were  not  wrought  upon  by  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  chap, 
xiii.  58,  that  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  his  owa 
country,  because  of  their  unoelief ;  much  less  were  mi^ 
racles  to  supply  the  want  of  force  in  that  use  you  make 
of  it,  where  you  tell  us  it  is  to  punish  the  fault  of  not 
being  of  the  true  religion :  for  we  do  not  find  any  mira- 
culously punished  to  bring  them  into  the  Gospel.  So 
that  the  want  of  force  to  either  of  these  purposes  not 
being  supplied  by  miracles,  the  Gospel  it  is  plain  sub- 
sisted and  spread  itself  without  force  so  made  use  of,  and 
without  miracles  to  supply  the  want  of  it ;  and  therefore 
it  so  far  remains  true,  that  the  Gospel  having  the  same 
beauty,  force,  and  reasonableness  now  as  it  had  at  the 
beginning,  it  wants  not  force  to  supply  the  defect  of 
miracles,  to  that  for  which  miracles  were  nowhere 
made  use  of.  And  so  far,  at  least,  the  experiment  is 
good,  and  this  assertion  true,  that  the  Gospel  is  able  to 
prevail  by  its  own  light  and  truth,  without  the  con- 
tinuance  of  force  on  the  same  person,  or  punishing  men 
for  not  being  of  the  true  religion. 

You  say,  "  Our  Saviour,  being  no  magistrate,  could 
not  inflict  political  punishments;  much  less  could  he 
empower  his  apostles  to  do  it"  I  know  not  what 
need  there  is,  that  it  should  be  political ;  so  there  were 
ao  much  punishment  used,  as  you  say  is  sufficient  to 
make  men  consider,  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  come 
from  this  or  that  hand :  or  if  there  be  any  odds  in  that^ 
we  should  be  apt  to  think  it  would  come  best,  and  most 
eflfectually,  from  those  who  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
could  tell  them  it  was  to  make  them  consider ;  than  from 
the  magistrate,  who  neither  doth,  nor,  according  to  your 
schemei  can,  tell  them  it  is  to  make  them  consider.^ 
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And  this  power  you  will  not  deny  but  our  Saviour 
could  have  given  to  the  apostles. 

But  if  there  were  such  absolute  need  of  political 
punishments^  Titus  or  Trajan  might  as  well  have  been 
converted  as  Constantine.  For  how  true  it  is,  that  mi- 
racles supplied  the  want  of  force  from  those  days  tili 
Constantine*s,  and  then  ceased,  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 
I  say  not  this  to  enter  boldly  into  the  counsels  of  God, 
or  to  take  upon  me  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  Al- 
mighty, or  to  call  his  providence  to  an  account ;  but  to 
answer  your  saying,  "  Our  Saviour  was  no  magistrate, 
and  therefore  could  not  inflict  political  punishments." 
For  he  could  have  had  both  magistrates  and  political 
punishments  at  his  service,  if  he  had  thought  fit ;  and 
needed  not  to  have  continued  miracles  longer  ^  than 
there  was  necessity  for  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Chri- 
stian religion,  as  you  imagine,  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
magistrate's  assistance,  by  force,  which  is  necessary/' 

But  how  come  you  to  know  that  force  is  necessary? 
Has  God  revealed  it  in  his  word  ?  nowhere.  Has  it 
been  revealed  to  you  in  particular  ?  that  you  will  not 
say.  What  reason  have  you  for  it  ?  none  at  all  but  this, 
that  having  set  down  the  grounds,  upon  which  men 
take  up  and  persist  in  their  religion,  you  conclude, 
•*  what  means  is  there  left  but  force  ?*'  Force  therefore 
you  conclude  necessary,  because,  without  any  authority, 
but  from  your  own  imagination,  you  are  peremptory, 
that  other  means,  besides  preaching  and  persuasion,  is 
to  be  used ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  because  you 
can  think  of  no  other. 

When  I  tell  you  there  is  other  means,  and  that  by 
your  own  confession  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means, 
and  therefore  force  is  not  necessary :  you  reply,  '^Though 
the  grace  of  God  be  another  means,  and  you  thougfit  fit 
to  mention  it,  to  prevent  cavils ;  yet  it  is  none  of  the 
means  of  which  you  were  speaking,  in  the  place  I  refi?r 
to ;  which  any  one  who  reads  that  paragraph  will  find 
to  be  only  human  means :  and  therefore,  thougfi  the 
grace  of  God  be  both  a  proper  and  sufficient  means, 
and  such  as  can  work  by  itself,  and  without  which 
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neither  penalties  nor  any  other  means  can  do  an^  thing; 
yet  it  may  be  true  however,  that  when  admonitions  and 
Mitreaties  fail,  there  is  no  human  means  left,  but  penal- 
ties, to  bring  prejudiced  persons  to  hear  and  consider 
■what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  discover 
the  truth  to  them.  And  then  penalties  will  be  neces* 
fiaiT  in  respect  to  that  end  as  a  human  means/' 

In  which  words,  if  you  mean  an  answer  to  my  argu« 
nient,  it  is  this,  that  force  is  necessary,  because  to  bring 
men  into  the  right  way  there  is  other  human  means  ne^ 
cessary,  besides  admonitions  and  persuasions.  For  else 
what  have  we  to  do  with  human  in  the  case?  But  it  is 
no  small  advantage  one  owes  to  logic,  that  where  sense 
and  reason  fall  short,  a  distinction  ready  at  hand  mav 
eke  it  out.  Force,  when  persuasions  will  not  prevail, 
is  necessary,  say  you,  because  it  is  the  only  means  left^ 
When  you  are  told  it  is  not  the  only  means  left,  and  so 
cannot  be  necessary  on  that  account :  you  reply,  that 
^'when  admonitions  and  entreaties  fail,  there  is  no 
human  means  left,  but  penalties,  to  bring  prejudiced 
persons  to  hear  and  consider  what  may  convince  them 
of  tiieir  errors,  and  discover  the  truth  to  them :  and 
then  penalties  will  be  necessary  in  respect  to  that  end, 
as  a  human  means/' 

Suppose  it  be  urged  to  you,  when  your  moderate 
lower  penalties  fail,  there  is  no  human  means  left  but 
dragooning  and  such  other  severities,  which  you  say 
you  condemn  as  much  as  I,  *'  to  bring  prejudiced  per- 
sons to  hear  and  consider  what  may  convince  them  of 
th^r  errors,  and  discover  the  truth  to  them  ;"  and  then 
dragooning,-  imprisonment,  scourging,  fining,  &d.  will 
be  necessary  in  respect  to  that  end,  as  a  hutnan  means ; 
what  can  you  say  but  this  ?  that  you  are  empowered  to 
judge  what  degrees  of  human  means  are  necessary,  but 
others  are  not.  For  without  such  a  confidence  in  your 
own  judgment,  where  God  has  neither  said  how  much, 
nor  that  any  force  is  necessary ;  I  think  this  is  as  good  an 
argument  for  the  highest,  as  yours  is  for  the  lower  pe* 
nalties.  When  **  admonitions  and  entreaties  will  not 
prevail,  then  penalties,  lower  penalties,  some  degrees 
offeree  will  be  necessary,  say  you,  as  a.human  means/* 
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And  when  your  lower  penalties,  your  some  d^rees  of 
force,  will  not  prevail,  then  higher  degrees  will  be  neces^ 
<sary,8ay  I,  as  a  human  means.  And  my  reason  is  the  some 
with  yours,  because  there  is  no  other  means,  L  e.  hnman 
means,  left.  Show  me  how  your  argument  concludes 
£)r  lower  punishments  being  necessary,  and  mine  not 
for  higher,  even  to  dragooning,  ^<  et  ens  mihi  magam 
Apollo.'' 

But  let  us  apply  this  to  your  succedaneum  of  mira* 
des,  and  then  it  will  be  much  more  admirable.  You 
tdl  us,  adm<Hutions  and  entreaties  not  prevailing  to 
bring  men  into  the  right  way,  ^'  force  is  necessary,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  means  left.''  To  that  it  is  said, 
es,  there  is  other  means  left,  the  grace  of  God.  Ay, 
ut,  say  you,  tbat  will  not  do ;  because  you  speak  amy 
of  human  means.  So  that,  according  to  your  way  of  ar* 
guing,  some  other  human  means  is  necessary :  for  you 
yourself  tell  us,  that  the  means  you  were  peaking  of, 
where  you  say,  ^  that  when  admonitions  and  entreaties 
will  not  do,  what  other  means  is  there  left  but  force  ? 
were  human  means."  Your  words  are,  ''  which  any 
one,  who  reads  that  paragraph,  will  find  to  be  only 
human  means."  By  this  argument,  then,  other  human 
means  are  necessary  besides  preaching  and  persuasion, 
and  those  human  means  you  have  found  out  to  be  either 
force  or  miracles :  the  latter  are  certainly  notable  humaa 
means.  And  your  distinction  of  human  means  serves 
you  to  very  good  purpose,  having  brought  miracles 
to  be  one  of  your  human  means.  Preaching  and 
admonitions,  say  you,  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  men 
into  the  right  way ;  something  else  is  necessary  :  yes, 
the  grace  dP  God ;  no,  say  you,  that  will  not  do,  it  is 
not  human  means :  it  is  necessary  to  have  other  human 
means ;  therefore,  in  the  three  or  four  first  centuries 
after  Christianity,  the  insufficiency  of  preaching  and 
admonitions  was  made  up  with  miracles,  and  tlius  the 
necessity  of  other  human  means  is  made  good.  But  to 
consider  a  little  farther  your  miracles  as  supplying  the 
want  of  force. 

The  question  between  us  here  is,  whether  the  Chri«* 
stia«]  reUgion  did  not  prevail,  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
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church,  hj  its  own  beauty,  force,  and  reasonableness, 
without  the  assistance  of  force  ?  I  say  it  did,  and  there- 
fore external  force  is  not  necessary.  To  this  you  reply, 
*^  that  it  cannot  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength, 
without  the  assistance  either  of  miracles,  or  of  authonty ; 
and  therefore  the  Christian  rdigion  not  being  still  ac- 
companied with  miracles,  force  is  now  necessary/'  So 
that,  to  make  your  equivalent  of  miracles  correspond 
with  3^ur  necessary  means  of  force,  you  seem  to  require 
an  actual  application  of  miracles,  or  of  force,  to  prevail 
with  men  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  i.  e.  men  could  not  be 
prevailed  with  to  receive  the  Gospel  without  actually 
seeing  of  miracles.  For  when  you  tell  us,  that  '*  you 
are  sure  I  cannot  say  the  Christian  religion  is  still  ac- 
companied with  mirades^  as  it  was  at  its  first  planting,^' 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  that  the  Gospel  is  not  still 
accompanied  with  an  undoubted  testimony  that  miracles 
were  aone  by  the  first  publidiers  of  it ;  which  was  as 
much  of  miracles,  as  I  suppose  the  greatest  part  of  those 
hady  with  whom  the  Christian  religion  prevailed,  till  it 
wa9  ^'  supported  and  encouraged,  as  you  tell  us,  by  the 
laws  of  tae  empire :''  for  I  think  you  will  not  say,  or  if 
you  should,  you  could  not  expect  to  be  believed,  that 
ally  or  the  greatest  part  of  those,  that  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  before  it  was  supported  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  which  was  not  till  the  fourth  century, 
had  actually  miracles  done  before  them,  to  work  upon 
thenou  And  all  those,  who  were  not  e^e^witnesses  of 
miracles  done  in  their  presence,  it  is  plain  had  no  other 
miracles  than  we  have ;  that  is.  Upon  report ;  and  it  is 
probable  not  so  many,  nor  so  well  attested,  as  we  have. 
The  greatest  part  then,  of  those  who  were  converted, 
at  least,  in  some  of  those  ages,  before  Christianity  was 
supported  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  I  think  you  must 
allow,  were  wrought  upon  by  bare  preaching,  and  such 
miraclea  as  we  still  have,  miracles  at  a  distance,  related 
miracles*  In  others,  and  those  the  greatest  number, 
prejudice  was  not  so  removed,  that  they  were  prevailed 
on  to  consider,  to  consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  in  your 
language,  to  consider  so  as  to  embrace.  If  they  had 
not  so  considered  in  our  days,  what,  according  to  your 
scheme,  must  have  been  done  to  them,  that  dia  not 
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consider  as  they  ought  ?  Force  must  have  been  applied 
to  them.  What  therefore  in  the  primitive  churdh  was 
to  be  done  to  them  ?  Why !  your  succedaneum  mirsdesy 
actual  miracles,  such  as  you  deny  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  still  accompanied  with,  must  have  been  done  in 
their  presence,  to  work  upon  them.  Will  you  say  this 
was  so,  and  make  a  new  church«-history  for  us,  and 
outdo  those  writers  who  have  been  thought  pretty  liberal 
of  miracles  ?  If  you  do  not,  you  must  confess  miracles 
supplied  not  the  place  offeree ;  and  so  let  &I1  all  your 
fine  contrivance  about  the  necessity  either  of  force  or 
miracles ;  and  perhaps  you  will  think  it  at  last  a  more 
becoming  modesty,  not  to  set  the  divine  power  and  pro- 
vidence on  work  oy  rules,  and  for  the  ends  of  your  hy- 
pothesis, without  having  any  thing  in  authentic  hktory, 
much  less  in  divine  and  unerring  revelation,  to  justify 
you.  But  force  and  power  deserve  somediing  more 
than  ordinary  and  allowable  arts  or  arguments,  to  get 
and  keep  them  :  ''  si  violandum  sit  jus,  regnandi  caosl 
violandum  est." 

If  the  testimony  of  mirades  having  been  done  were 
sufficient  to  make  the  Gospel  prevail,  without  force,  on 
those  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  them ;  we  have 
that  still,  and  so  upon  that  account  need  not  force  to 
supply  the  want  of  it ;  but  if  truth  must  have  either  the 
law  of  the  country,  or  actual  miracles  to  support  it, 
what  became  of  it  after  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
<yreat,  under  all  those  emperors  that  were  erroneoos  or 
heretical  ?  It  supported  itself  in  Piedmont,  and  France, 
4ind  Turkey,  many  ages  without  force  or  miracles :  and 
it  spread  itself  in  divers  nations  and  kingdoms  csf  the 
north  and  east,  without  any  force,  or  othei^  mirades 
than  those  that  were  done  many  ages  before.  So  that 
1  think  you  will,  upon  second  thoughts,  not  deny,  but 
that  the  true  religion  is  able  to  prevail  now,  as  it  did  at 
first,  and  has  done  since  in  many  places,  without  asstrt* 
snce  from  the  powers  in  being ;  by  its  own  besnity, 
force,  and  reasonableness,  whereof  well*attested  minu 
des  are  a  part. 

But  the  account  you  give  us  of  mirades  will  dMerve 
to  be  a  Uttle  examined.  We  have  it  in  these  words : 
^*  Considering  tliat  those  extraordinary  means  were  not 
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withdrawn  till  by  their  help  Christianity  had  prevailed 
to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire^  and  to  Se 
supported  and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  it ;  you  can- 
not, you  say,  but  think  it  highly  probable,  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  guess  at  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom) 
that  God  was  pleased  to  continue  them  till  then  ;  not 
so  much  for  any  necessity  there  was  of  them  all  that 
while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli** 
gion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist- 
ance.'^  Miracles  then,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  were 
continued  till  ^'  Christianity  was  received  for  the  re- 
ligion of  the  empire,  not  so  much  to  evince  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  supplv  the  want  of  the 
magistrate's  assistance."  But  in  this  the  learned  author, 
whose  testimony  you  quote,  fails  you.  For  he  tells  you 
that  the  chief  use  of  miracles  in  the  church,  after  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  sufficiently  con- 
firmed by  them  in  the  world,  was  to  oppose  the  false 
and  pretended  miracles  of  heretics  and  heathens  ;  and 
answerable  hereunto  miracles  ceased  and  returned  again, 
as  such  oppositions  made  them  more  or  less  necessary* 
Accordingly  miracles,  which  before  had  abated,  in 
Trajan's  and  Hadrian's  time,  which  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  centiu'y, 
did  again  revive  to  confound  the  magical  delusions  of 
the  heretics  of  that  time.  And  in  the  third  century 
the  heretics  using  no  such  tricks,  and  the  faith  being 
confirmed,  they  by  degrees  ceased,  of  which  there  then, 
he  says,  could  be  no  imaginable  necessity.  His  words 
are,  ^*  Et  quidem  eo  minus  necessaria  sunt  pro  veterum 
principiis  recentiora  ilia  miracula,  quod  hsereticos,  quos 
appellant,  nuUos  adversarios  habeant,  qui  contraria  illis 
ilogmata  astruant  miraculis.  Sic  enim  vidimus,  apud 
veteres,  dum  null!  ecclesiam  exercerent  adversarii,  seu 
haeretici,  seu  Gentiles ;  aut  satis  illi  praeteritis  miraculis 
fuissent  refutati ;  aut  nuUas  ipsi  prsstigias  opponerent 
quas  veria  essent  miraculis  oppugnandas ;  subductam 
aeinde  paulatim  esse  mirificam  illam  spiritiis  virtutem. 
Ortos  sub  Trajano  Hadrianoque  haereticos  ostendimus 
pnestigiis  magicis  fuiss^  uses,  et  proinde  miraculorum 
vtf orum  in  ecclesi&  usnim  una  revixwe.  Ne  dicam  pra^ 
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stigiatores  etiam  Gentiles  eodem  illo  seculo  sane  fre- 

Juentissimos,  Apuleium  in  Africd,  in  Asii  Alexandrum 
^seudomantim,  multosque  alios  quorum  meminit  Ari- 
stides.  Tertio  seculo  orto,  haeretici  Hermogenes,  Praxeas, 
Noetus,  Theodotus,  Sabellius,  Novatlanus,  Artemas* 
Samosatenus,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  miracula  ipsi  vendita* 
bant,  nullis  propterea  miraculis  oppugnandi.  Inde  vi« 
dimus,  apua  ipsos  etiam  catholicos,  sensim  defecisse 
miracula.  £t  quidem,  haereticis  nulla  in  contrarium 
miracula  ostentantibus,  quse  tandem  fingi  potest  miracu* 
lorum  necessitas  traditam  ab  initio  fidem,  miraculisqae 
adeo  jamdudum  confirmatam  prsedicantibus  ?  Nulla 
certe  prorsus  pro  primaevo  miraculorum  exemplo.  Nulla 
denique  consciis  vere  primsvam  esse  fidem  quam  novis 
miraculis  suscipiunt  confirmandam.^  DodweU,  Dis- 
sertate in  Irsn.  Diss.  IL  Sect.  65. 

The  history  therefore  you  have  from  him,  of  mira- 
cles, serves  ror  his  hypothesis,  but  not  at  all  for  yours. 
For  if  they  were  continued  to  supplpr  the  want  of  force, 
which  was  to  deal  with  the  corruption  of  depraved  hu- 
man nature ;  that  being,  without  anv  great  variation 
in  the  world,  constantlv  the  same,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  the^  should  abate  and  fail,  and  then  return 
and  revive  agam.  So  that  there  being  then,  as  you 
suppose,  no  necessity  of  miracles  for  any  other  end,  but 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance ;  they 
must,  to  suit  that  end,  be  constant  and  regularly  the 
same  as  you  would  have  force  to  be,  which  is  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly  to  be  applied,  as  a  constantly  necessary 
remedy,  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind. 

If  you  allow  the  learned  Dodwell's  reasons  for  the 
continuation  of  miracles,  till  the  fourth  century,  your 
hypothesis,  that  they  were  continued  to  supply  the  ma- 
gistrate's assistance,  will  be  only  precarious.  For  if 
there  was  need  of  miracles  till  that  time  to  other  pur- 
poses, the  continuation  of  them  in  the  church,  though 
you  could  prove  them  to  be  as  frequent  and  certain 
as  those  oi  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  it  would 
not  advantage  your  cause ;  since  it  would  be  no  evi- 
dence, that  they  were  used  for  that  end,  which  as  long 
as  there  were  other  visible  uses  of  them,  you  could  not. 
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without  revelation,  assure  us  were  made  use  of  by  Di- 
vine Providence  "  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magi- 
strate's assistance/*  You  must  therefore  confute  his 
hypothesis,  before  you  can  make  any  advantage  of 
what  he  says,  concerning  the  continuation  of  miracles, 
for  the  establishing  of  yours.  For  till  you  can  show, 
that  that  which  he  assigns  was  not  the  end,  for  which 
they  were  continued  in  the  church ;  the  utmost  you 
can  say  is,  that  it  may  be  imagined,  that  one  reason  of 
their  continuation  was  to  supply  the  want  of  the  ma- 
gistrate's assistance  :  but  what  you  can  without  proof 
imagine  possible,  I  hope  you  ao  not  expect  should 
be  received  as  an  unquestionable  proof  that  it  was  so. 
I  can  imagine  it  possible  they  were  not  continued  for 
that  end,  and  one  imagination  will  be  as  good  a  proof 
as  another. 

To  do  your  modesty  right  therefore,  I  must  allow, 
that  you  ao  faintly  offer  at  some  kind  of  reason,  to  prove 
that  miracles  were  continued  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
magistrate's  assistance :  and  since  God  has  nowhere 
declared  that  it  was  for  that  end,  you  would  persuade 
us,  in,  this  paragraph,  that  it  was  so,  by  two  reasons. 
One  is,  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  being 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  miracles  done  by  our  Sa^ 
viour  and  his  apostles,  and  perhaps  their  immediate 
successors ;  there  was  no  other  need  of  miracles  to* be 
continued  till  the  fourth  century ;  and  therefore  they 
were  used  by  God  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's 
assistance.  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  words 
of  yours,  '^  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  probable  that 
God  was  pleased  to  continue  them  till  then ;  not  so 
much  for  any  necessity  there  was  of  them  all  that  while 
for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
to  supply  the  w^nt  of  the  magistrate's  assistance.'* 
Whereoy,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  barely  intend  to  tell 
the  world  what  is  your  opinion  in  the  case ;  but  use  this 
as  an  argument,  to  make  it  probable  to  others,  that  this 
was  the  end  for  which  miracles  were  continued ;  which 
at  the  best  will  be  but  a  very  doubtful  probability  to 
build  such  a  bold  assertion  on,  as  this  of  yours  is,  y\z^ 
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That  ^*  liie  Christian  religion  is  not  abte  to  subsist  and 
prevail  in  the  world,  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  with- 
out the  assistance  either  of  force  or  actual  miracles^" 
And  therefore  you  must  either  produce  a  declaration 
from  Heaven  that  authorizes  you  to  say,  that  miracles 
were  used  to  supply  the  want  of  force,  or  show  that 
there  was  no  other  use  of  them  but  this.  For  if  any  other 
use  can  be  assigned  of  them,  as  long  as  they  continued 
in  the  church,  one  may  safely  deny,  that  they  were  to 
supply  the  want  of  force :  and  it  will  lie  upon  you  to 
prove  it  by  some  other  way  than  by  saying  you  think  it 
nighly  probable.  For  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  that 
your  thinking  any  thing  highly  probable,  should  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  others  to  acquiesce  in,  when  perhaps, 
the  history  of  miracles  considered,  nobody  coiud  bring 
himself  to  say  he  thought  it  probable,  but  one  whose 
hypothesis  stood  in  need  of  such  a  poor  support* 

The  other  reason  you  seem  to  build  on  is  this,  that 
when  Christianity  was  received  for  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  miracles  ceased,  because  there  was  then  no 
longer  any  need  of  them  ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  argu* 
ment  insinuated  in  these  words,  ^'  Considering  that  those 
extraordinary  means  were  not  withdrawn  till  by  their 
help  Christianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the 
religion  of  the  empire."  If  then  you  can  make  it  ap- 
pear that  miracles  lasted  till  Christianity  was  received 
for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  without  any  other  reason 
for  their  continuation,  but  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
magistrate's  assistance ;  and  that  tney  ceased  as  soon  as 
the  magistrates  became  Christians  ;  your  argument  will 
have  some  kind  of  probability,  that  within  the  Roman 
empire  this  was  the  method  God  used  for  the  propa- 
gating the  Christian  religion.  But  it  will  not  serve  to 
make  good  jour  position,  ^  that  the  Christian  religion 
cannot  subsist  and  prevail  bj  its  own  strength  and  li^t, 
without  the  assistance  of  miracles  or  authority,"  unless 
you  can  show,  that  God  made  use  of  miracles  to  intro- 
duce and  support  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  not 
subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  till  the  magistrates  there 
also  became  Christians.     For  the  corruption  of  nature 
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being  the  same  without,  as  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  miracles,  upon  your  hypothesis,  were  as 
necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist- 
ance in  other  countries  as  in  the  Roman  empire.  For 
1  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  civil  sovereigns  were 
the  first  converted  in  all  those  countries,  where  the 
Christian  religion  was  planted  after  Constantine's  reign : 
and  in  all  those  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  show  us 
the  assistance  of  miracles. 

But  let  us  see  how  much  your  hypothesis  is  favoured 
by  church  history.  If  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of 
greatest  name  and  credit  are  to  be  believed,  miracles 
were  not  withdrawn  when  Christianity  had  prevailed  to 
be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Athanasius, 
the  great  defender  of  the  catholic  orthodoxy,  writ  the 
life  of  his  contemporary  St.  Anthony,  full  of  miracles ; 
which  though  some  have  questioned,  yet  the  learned 
Dodwell  allows  to  be  writ  by  Athanasius :  and  the  style 
evinces  it  to  be  his,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  other 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

Palladius  tells  us,  '*  That  Ammon  did  many  mira- 
cles:  but  that  particularly  St.  Athanasius  related  in 
the  life  of  Anthony,  that  Ammon  going  with  some 
monks  Anthony  had  sent  to  him,  when  they  came  to 
the  river  Lycus,  which  they  were  to  pass,  was  afraid 
to  strip  for  fear  of  seeing  himself  naked ;  and  whilst 
he  was  in  dispute  of  this  matter,  he  was  taken  up, 
and  in  an  ecstasy  carried  over  by  an  angel,  the  rest  of 
the  monks  swimming  the  river.  When  he  came  to 
Anthony,  Anthony  told  him  he  had  sent  for  him,  be- 
canse  God  had  revealed  many  things  to  him  concern- 
ing him,  and  particularly  his  translation.  And  when 
Amraon  died  in  his  retirement,  Anthony  saw  his  soul 
carried  into  heaven  by  angels."  Palladius  in .  Vita 
jinmumis. 

Socrates  tells  us,  ^'That  Anthony  saw  the  soul  of 
Ammon  taken  up  by  angels,  as  Athanasius  writes  in 
the  life  of  Anthony." 

And  again,  says  he,  '*  It  seems  superfluous  for  me  to 
relate  the  many  miracles  Anthony  did;  how  he  fought 

VOL.  VI.  G  G 
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Openly  with  devils,  discovering  all  their  tritiks  and 
cheats :  for  Athanasius  bishop  of  Alexandria  has  pre- 
vented me  on  that  subject,  having  writ  a  book  particu«> 
larly  of  his  life." 

"  Anthony  was  thought  worthy  of  the  vision  of  God, 
and  led  a  life  perfectly  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Christ.  This,  whoever  reads  the  book,  wherein  is  con- 
tained the  history  of  his  life,  will  easily  know ;  wherein 
he  will  also  see  prophecy  shining  out:  for  he  prophesied 
very  clearly  of  those  who  were  infected  with  the  Arian 
contagion,  and  foretold  what  mischief  from  them  was 
threatened  to  the  churches ;  God  truly  revealing  all 
these  things  to  him,  which  is  certainly  the  principal 
evidence  ^  the  catholic  faith,  no  such  man  being  to 
be  found  amongst  the  heretics.  But  do  not  take  this 
upon  my  word,  but  read  and  study  the  book  itself/' 

This  account  you  have  from  St.  Chrysostom  *,  whom 
Mr.  Dodwell  calls  the  contemner  of  fables. 

Sl  Hierom,  in  his  treatise  De  Viro  Perfecto,  speaks 
of  the  frequency  of  miracles  done  in  his  time,  as  a  thing 
past  question :  besides  those,  not  a  few,  which  he  has 
left  upon  record,  in  the  lives  of  Hilarion  and  Panl,  two 
monks,  whose  lives  he  has  writ.  And  he  that  has  a 
mind  to  see  the  plenty  of  miracles  of  this  kind,  need 
but  read  the  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  &thers,  made 
by  Rosweydus, 

Ruffin  tells  us,  that  Athanasius  lodged  the  bones  of 
St.  John  Baptist  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  knowing  by 
the  spirit  of^prophecy  the  good  tliey  were  to  do  to  the 
next  generation :  and  of  what  efficacy  and  use  they  were, 
may  be  concluded  from  the  church  with  the  golden 
roof^  built  to  them  soon  after,  in  the  place  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis. 

St.  Austin  tells  us  f,  '*  That  he  knew  a  blind  aftan 
restored  to  sight  by  the  bodies  of  the  Milan  martyrs, 
and  some  other  such  things ;  of  which  kind  there  were 

*  Chrysost  Horn.  8.  in  Matth.  ii. 

t  Ccecum  illuminatum  fnisse  jam  novcram.  Nee  ea  qose  cognoscimus^ 
enumerare  po^umus.    Aug.  Retract,  lib.  1.  c.  13. 
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ao  Aiany  49ne  in  that  timet  tbat  many  escaped  his  know* 
ledge ;  and  those  which  he  knew  were  more  than  he 
could  number."   More  of  this  you  may  see  £{>i9t.  Id7. 

He  further  assures  us,  that  by  the  single  relics  of 
St.  Stephen  **  a  blind  woman  received  her  sight.  Lu« 
GuUiis  was  cured  of  an  old  fistula }  Eucbarius  of  the 
stone  9  three  gouty  men  recovered ;  a  lad  killed  with 
a  €art*wheel  going  over  him,  restored  to  life  safe  and 
soundi  as  if  he  had  received  no  hurt :  a  nun  lying  at 
the  point  of  death,  they  sent  her  coat  to  the  shrine,  but 
she  dying  before  it  was  brought  back,  was  restored  to 
life  by  its  being  laid  on  ber  dead  body.  The  like 
happened  at  Hippo  to  the  daughter  of  Bassus;  and  two 
others,"  whose  names  he  sets  down,  w^e  by  the  same 
relics  jaised  from  the  dead. 

After  these  and  other  particulars  there  set  down,  of 
miracles  done  in  his  time  by  those  relics  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, the  holy  father  goes  on  thus :  "  What  shall  I  do? 
pressed  by  my  promise  of  despatching  this  work,  I 
oannofc  here  set  down  all :  and  without  doubt  many, 
li^en  they  shall  read  this,  will  be  troubled  thait  I  have 
omitted  so  many  particles,  which  they  truly  know  as 
weU  aa  I  *•  For  if  I  should,  passing  by  the  rest,  write 
only  the  miraculous  cures  which  nave  been  wrought 
by  iiki»  ^ost  glorious  martyr,  Stephen,  in  the  colony  of 
Gsjama,  aod  this  of  ours,  I  should  fill  many  books,  and 
y«et  ahould  not  take  ib  aU  of  them ;  but  only  those .  o£ 
which  there  are  coUeotions  published  t,  whi^h  are  read 
to  the  people :  /pr  this  J  took  care  should  be  done, 
when  J  saw  that  sigps  of  divine  power,  like  those  of 
old,  w^n^equent  aUo  in  pur  times  X,  It  is  not  now 
two  years  since  thait  shrine  has  been  at  Hippo :  and 
BMoy  of  the  books,  which  I  certainly  knew  to  be  so, 
SH^  being  published,  those  which  are  published  con« 
cemmg  those  miraculous  operations  amounted  to  near 


-*  Qaae  utique  mecum  sciunf. 
t  Libelli  dati  sunt. 

t  Cum  vtderimus  imtiquis  similia  diviQariiip  signa  virtutum  etiam 
nostris  temporibus  frequentari.    Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei^  lib.  xxii.  c.  8. 
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fifty  when  I  writ  this.  But  at  Calama,  where  tliis 
shrine  was  before,  there  are  more  published,  and  their 
number  is  incomparably  greater.  At  Uzal  also  a  colony, 
and  near  Utica,  we  know  many  famous  things  to  have 
been  done  by  the  same  martyr/' 

Two  of  those  books  he  mentions  are  printed  in  the 
appendix  of  the  tenth  tome  of  St.  Austin's  woiics  of 
Plantin's  edit.  One  of  them  contains  two  miracles ; 
the  other,  as  I  remember,  about  seventeen.  So  that  at 
Hippo  alone,  in  two  years'  time,  we  may  count,  besides 
those  omitted,  there  were  published  above  600  miracles, 
and,  as  he  says,  incomparably  more  at  Calama :  besides 
what  were  done  by  other  relics  of  the  same  St.  Stephen, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  had  less  virtue  than  those  sent  to  this  part  of 
Africa.  For  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  discovered  by 
the  dream  of  a  monk,  were  divided  and  sent  into  distant 
countries,  and  there  distributed  to  several  churches. 

These  may  suffice  to  show,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church  of  greatest  name  and  authority  are  to  be  be* 
lieved,  miracles  were  not  withdrawn,  but  continued 
down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  long  after 
*'  Christianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  empire.'* 

But  if  these  testimonies  of  Athanasius,  Chrysostom, 
Palladius,  RufBn,  St.  Hierom,  and  St.  Austin,  will  not 
serve  your  turn,  you  may  find  moc^h  more  to  this  purpose 
in  the  same  authors ;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  con- 
sult also  St.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Hilary,  Theodoret,  and  others. 

This  being  so,  you  must  either  deny  the  authority  of 
these  fathers,  or  grant  that  miracles  continued  in  the 
church  after  *'  Christtanitv  was  received  for  the  religimi 
of  the  empire :  and  then  they  could  not  be  to  supj^y  the 
want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance,**  unless  they  were  to 
supply  the  want  of  what  was  not  wanting  j  and  there- 
fore they  were  continued  for  some  other  end.  Which 
end  of  the  continuation  of  miracles^  when  you  are  so 
iar  instructed  in  as  to  be  able  to  assure  us,  that  it  wsis 
different  from  that  for  which  God  made  use  of  them  in 
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tlie  second  and  third  centuries ;  when  you  are  so  far 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  Divine  Providence  as  to  be 
able  to  convince  the  world  that  the  miracles  between  the 
apostles'  and  Constantine's  time>  or  any  other  period  you 
shall  pitch  on,  were  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magi- 
strate's assistance,  and  those  after,  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, what  you  say  may  deserve  to  be  considered.  Until 
you  do  this,  you  will  only  show  the  liberty  you  take  to 
assert  with  great  confidence,  though  without  any  ground, 
whatever  will  suit  your  system ;  and  that  you  do  not  stick 
to  make  bold  with  tlie  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom,  to 
make  them  subservient  to  your  hypothesis. 

And  so  I  leave  you  to  dispose  of  the  credit  of  eccle*- 
siastical  writers  as  you  shall  think  fit ;  and  by  your  au- 
thority to  establish  or  invalidate  theirs  as  you  please. 
But  this,  I  think,  is  evident,  that  he  who  will  build  his 
faith  or  reasonings  upon  miracles  delivered  by  church- 
historians,  will  find  cause  to  go  no**  farther  than  the 
apostles'  time,  or  else  not  to  stop  at  Constan tine's:  since 
the  writers  after  that  period,  whose  word  we  readily 
take  as  unquestionable  in  other  things,  speak  of  mira- 
cles in  their  time  with  no  less  assurance  than  the 
fathers  before  the  fourth  century ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  miracles  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  stand 
upon  the  credit  of  the  writers  of  the  fourth.  So  that 
that  sort  of  argument  which  takes  and  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  at  pleasure,  as  may  best  suit  with 
it,  will  not  have  much  lorce  with  those  who  are  not 
disposed  to  embrace  the  hypothesis,  without  any  argu- 
ments at  all. 

You  grant,  *^  That  the  true  religion  has  always  light 
and  strength  of  its  own,  i.  e.  without  the  assistance  of 
force  or  miracles,  sufficient  to  prevail  with  all  that  con- 
sidered it  seriously,  and  without  prejudice :  that  there- 
fore, for  which  the  assistance  of  force  is  wanting,  is  to 
make  men  consider  seriously,  and  without  prejudice.^' 
Now,  whether  the  miracles  that  we  have  still,  miracles 
done  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  attested,  as  they  are, 
by  undeniable  history,  be  not  fitter  to  deal  with  men's 
prejudices  than  force,  and  than  force  which  requires 
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nothing  but  outward  conformity,  I  le^ve  the  world  to 
judge.  All  the  assistance  the  true  religion  needs  fifom 
authority  is  only  a  liberty  for  it  to  be  truly  taught; 
but  it  has  seldom  had  that,  from  the  powers  in  being, 
in  its  first  entry  into  their  dominions,  since  the  with* 
drawing  of  miracles :  and  yet  I  desire  you  to  tell  me, 
into  what  country  the  Gospel^  accompanied,  as  How  it 
is,  only  with  past  miracles,  hath  been  brought  by  the 
preaching  of  men,  who  have  laboured  in  it  after  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  where  it  did  not  so  prevail  over 
men^s  prejudices,  that  *^  as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
eternal  life,''  considered  and  believed  it.  Which,  as 
you  may  see^  Acts  xiii.  48,  was  all  the  advance  it  made, 
even  when  assisted  with  the  gift  of  miracles :  for  neither 
then  were  all,  or  the  majority,  wrought  on  to  consider 
and  embrace  it« 

But  yet  the  Gospel  ^  cannot  prevail  by  its  own  light 
and  strength ;"  and  therefore  miracles  were  to  supply 
the  place  of  forces  How  was  force  used  ?  A  law  being 
made,  there  was  a  continued  application  of  punishment 
to  all  those  whom  it  brought  not  to  embrace  the  doc* 
trine  proposed.  Were  miracles  so  used  till  force  took 
place  ?  For  this  we  shall  want  more  new  church-history, 
and  I  think  contrary  to  what  we  read  in  that  part  of 
it  which  is  unquestionable ;  I  mean  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  we  shall  find,  that  the  then  promulgators 
of  the  Gospel,  when  they  bad  preached,  and  done  what 
miracles  the  Spirit  of  God  directed,  if  they  prevailed 
not,  they  often  left  them ;  ^<  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas 
waxed  bold,  and  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing 
you  put  it  from  you^  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy, 
we  turn  to  the  Gentiles,"  Acts  xdi.  46*  *'  They  shook 
off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,  and  came  unto 
Iconium,"  Acts  xiii«  51.  *'  But  when  divers  were 
hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way 
before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  sqia- 
rated  the  disciples,"  Acts  xix.  9*.  *'  Paul  was  pressed 
in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the  jews  that  Jesus  was 
Christ  y  and  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and  bias- 
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?bemeil,  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said  unto  theoi, 
'our  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  clean : 
from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles,"  Acts 
xviii.  6.  Did  the  Christian  magistrates  ever  do  so,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  support  the  Christian  religion 
by  laws  ?  Did  they  ever,  wnen  they  had  a  while  pu- 
nished those  whom  persuasions  and  preaching  had  not 
prevailed  on,  give  off,  and  leave  them  to  themselvei^, 
and  make  trial  of  their  punishment  upon  others?  Or 
is  this  your  way  of  force  and  punishment?  If  it  be  not, 
yours  is  not  what  miracles  came  to  supply  the  room 
of,  and  so  is  not  necessary.  For  you  tell  us,  they  are 
punished  to  make  them  consider,  and  they  can  never  be 
supposed  to  consider  "as  they  ought,  whilst  they  persist 
in  rejecting ;''  and  therefore  they  are  justly  punished 
to  make  them  so  consider :  so  that  not  so  considering, 
being  the  fault  for  which  they  are  punished,  and  the 
amendment  of  that  fault  the  end  which  is  designed  to 
be  attained  by  punishing,  the  punishment  must  con- 
tinue. But  men  were  not  always  beat  upon  with  mira- 
cles. To  this,  perhaps,  you  will  reply,  that  the  seeing 
of  a  miracle  or  tw^o,  or  half  a  dozen,  was  sufficient  to 
procure  a  hearing ;  but  that  being  punished  once  or 
twice,  or  half  a  dozen  times,  is  not ;  for  you  tell  us, 
*'  the  power  of  miracles  communicated  to  the  apostles 
Served  altogether  as  well  as  punishment,  to  procure 
them  a  hearing :''  where,  if  you  mean  by  hearing,  only 
attention,  who  doubts  but  punishment  may  also  pro* 
cure  that  ?  If  you  mean  by  hearing,  receiving  and 
embracing  what  is  proposed,  that  even  miracles  them* 
selves  did  not  effect  upon  all  eye-witnesses.  Why  then, 
I  beseech  you,  if  one  be  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
other,  is  one  to  be  continued  on  those  who  do  reject ; 
when  the  other  was  never  long  continued,  nor,  as  I 
think  we  may  safely  say,  often  repeated  to  those  who 
persisted  in  their  former  persuasions? 

After  all,  therefore,  may  not  one  justly  doubt,  whe- 
ther miracles  supplied  the  place  of  punishment  ?  nay, 
whether  you  yourself,  if  you  be  true  to  your  own 
principles,  can  think  so?  You  tell  us,  that  not  to  join 
V  themselves  to  the  true  church,  where  sufficient  evi- 
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dence  is  offered  to  convince  men  that  it  is  80»  is  a  fault 
that  it  cannot  be  unjust  to  punish/'  Let  me  ask  you 
now,  did  the  apostles,  by  their  preaching  and  miracles, 
offer  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  men  that  the  church 
of  Christ  was  the  true  church ;  or,  which  is,  in  this  case, 
the  same  thing,  that  the  doctrine  they  preached  was 
the  true  religion  ?  If  they  did,  were  not  those  who  per- 
sisted  in  unbelief  guilty  of  a  fault?  And  if  some  ot  the 
miracles  done  in  those  days  should  now  be  repeated, 
and  yet  men  should  not  embrace  the  doctrine,  or  join 
themselves  to  the  church  which  those  miracles  accom- 
panied ;  would  you  not  think  them  guilty  of  a  fault 
which  the  magistrate  might  justly,  nay  ought  to  punish? 
If  you  would  answer  tru^  and  sincerely  to  this  question, 
I  doubt  you  would  think  your  beloved  punishments 
necessary,  notwithstanding  miracles,  "  there  being  no 
other  human  means  left."  I  do  not  make  this  judg- 
ment of  you  from  any  ill  opinion  I  have  of  your  good- 
nature ;  but  it  is  consonant  to  your  principles :  for  if 
not  professing  the  true  religion,  where  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  offisred  by  bare  preaching,  be  a  fault,  and  a 
fault  justly  to  be  punished  bv  the  magistrate ;  you  will 
certainly  think  it  much  more  his  duty  to  punish  agreater 
fault,  as  you  must  allow  it  is,  to  reject  truth  proposed 
with  arguments  and  miracles,  than  with  bare  argu- 
ments :  since  you  tell  us,  that  the  magistrate  is  **  obli^ 
to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  every  man  take 
care  of  his  own  soul,  i .  e.  consider  as  he  ought ;  which 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  do,  whilst  he  persists  in 
rejecting :"  as  you  tell  us,  p.  24. 

Miracles,  say  you,  supplied  the  want  of  force,  **  till 
by  their  help  Christianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received 
for  the  religion  of  the  empire.*'  Not  that  the  ^nagi- 
strates  had  not  as  much  commission  then,  from  the  law 
of  nature,  to  use  force  for  promoting  the  true  religion, 
as  since ;  but  because  the  magistrates  then,  not  being 
of  the  true  religion,  did  not  afford  it  the  assistance  of 
their  political  power.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  be  a 
necessity  either  of  force  or  miracles,  will  there  not  be 
the  same  reason  for  miracles  ever  since,  even  to  this 
day,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  all  those 
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countries  where  the  magistrate  is  not  of  the  true  reli- 
gion ?  "  Unless,  as  you  urge  it,  you  will  say  (what 
without  impiety  cannot  be  said)  that  the  wise  and  be- 
nign Disposer  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  mankind 
with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour 
in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.*' 

But  to  put  an  end  to  your  pretence  to  miracles,  as 
supplying  the  place  of  force ;  let  me  ask  you,  whether, 
since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles,  your  moderate  de- 
gree of  force  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  If  not,  then  miracles  were  not 
made  use  of  to  supply  the  want  of  force,  unless  it  were 
for  the  supply  of  such  force  as  Christianity  never  had, 
which  is  TOT  the  supply  of  Just  no  force  at  all ;  or  else 
for  the  supply  of  the  seventies  which  have  been  in  use 
amongst  Christians,  which  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
Force,  you  say,  is  necessary :  what  force  ?  '*  not  fire 
and  sword,  not  loss  of  estates,  not  maiming  with  cor- 
poral punishments,  not  starving  and  tormenting  in 
noisome  prisons  :*'  those  you  condemn.  **  Not  com- 
pulsion :  these  severities,"  you  say,  "  are  apter  to  hinder 
than  promote  the  true  religion ;  but  moderate  lower 

{penalties,  tolerable  inconveniencies,  such  as  should  a 
ittle  disturb  and  disease  men/'  This  assistance  not 
being  to  be  had  from  the  magistrates,  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  miracles,  say  you,  were  continued  till 
••  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  not 
so  much  for  any  necessity  there  was  of  them,  all  that 
while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist- 
ance. For  the  true  religion  not  being  able  to  support 
itself  by  its  owp  light  and  strength,  without  the  assist- 
ance either  of  miracles,  or  of  authority,"  there  was  a 
necessitv  of  the  one  or  the  other;  and  therefore, 
whilst  the  powers  in  being  assisted  not  with  necessary 
force,  miracles  supplied  that  want.  Miracles  then 
being  to  supply  necessary  force,  and  necessary  force 
being  only  "  lower  moderate  penalties,  some  inconve- 
niencies, such  as  only  disturb  and  disease  a  little ;"  if 
you  cannot  show  that  in  all  countries,  where  the  ma- 
gistrates have  been  Christian,  they  have  assisted  with 
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such  force,  it  is  plain  tliat  mincles  simpfied  wjt  bbe 
want  of  necesaarv  force ;  ludess  to  aopfMy  the  want  of 
your  necessarj  rorce»  for  a  time*  were  to  wapjiy  the 
want  of  an  assistance,  which  true  religion  had  not  upon 
the  withdrawing  of  miracles ;  and,  I  think  I  may  say, 
was  never  thought  on  by  any  authority,  in  any  age  oc 
eountry,  till  you  now,  above  thirteen  hundred  years 
after,  made  this  happy  discovery.  Nay,  air,  since  the 
true  religion,  as  you  tell  us,  cannot  prevail  or  subsist 
without  miracles  or  authority,  i •  e.  your  moderate  forces 
it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  Christian  rdligioQ 
has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  accompanied  either 
with  actual  miracles,  or  such  force :  whicn,  whether  it 
be  so  or  no,  I  leave  you  and  all  sober  men  to  consider* 
When  you  can  show  that  it  has  been  so,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  bold  assertion,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  as  delivered  in  the  New  Testament, 
cannot  ^'  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  without 
the  assistance''  of  your  moderate  penalties,  or  of  actoal 
miracles  accompanying  iL  But  it  ever  since  the  with- 
drawing of  miracles  in  all  Christian  countriea»  where 
force  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the  nu^strate  to 
support  the  national,  or,  as  every  where  it  is  called,  the 
true  religion ;  those  severities  Imve  been  made  use  of, 
which  you,  for  a  good  reason,  ^'  condemn  as  apter  to 
hinder  than  promote  the  true  re%ion ;"  it  is  plain  that 
miracles  supplied  the  want  of  such  an  assistance  from 
the  magistrate,  as  was  apter  to  hinder  than  promote 
the  true  religion.  And  your  substituting  of  mirades, 
to  supply  the  want  of  moderate  force,  will  show  nothing 
for  your  cause,  but  the  zeal  of  a  man  so  fond  of  force, 
that  he  will,  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  enter 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty ;  and  without  autho- 
rity from  history  talk  of  miracles,  and  political  admioi- 
strations,  as  may  best  suit  his  system. 

To  my  saying,  a  religion  that  is  from  God  wants 
not  the  assistance  of  human  authority  to  make  it  pre- 
vail ;  you  answer,  ^  This  is  not  simply  nor  always  true. 
Indeed,  when  God  takes  the  matter  wholly  into  bis 
own  hands,  as  he  does  at  his  first  revealing  any  reli- 
gion, there  can  be  no  need  of  any  assistance  of  human 
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authority ;  but  when  Ood  has  once  sufficient!  j  settled 
his  reti^on  in  the  worlds  so  that  if  men  from  thence- 
ferth  will  do  what  they  may  and  ought,  in  their  several 
capacities,  to  preserve  and  propagate  it,  it  may  subsist 
and  prevail  without  that  extraordinary  as^stance  from 
him^  which  was  necessary  for  its  first  establishment.'' 
3y  this  rule  of  yours,  how  long  was  there  need  of 
miracles  to  make  Christianity  subsist  and  prevail  ?  If 
yoa  will  keep  to  it,  you  will  find  there  was  no  need  of 
miracles^  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles;  for  I  ask  you,  was  it  not  then  so 
*^  sufficiently  settled  in  the  world,  that  if  men  would 
from  thenceforth  have  done  what  they  might  and  ought, 
in  their  several  capacities,"  it  would  have  subsisted  and 
prevailed  without  that  extraordinary  assistance  of  mi- 
racles ?  unless  you  will  on  this  occasion  retract  what 
you  say  in  other  places,  viz.  that  it  is  a  fault  not  to 
receive  the  *'  true  religion,  where  sufficient  evidence  is 
oflfered  to  convince  men  that  it  is  so.*'  If  then^  from 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  Christian  religion  has 
hod  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  the  true  religion,  and 
men  did  their^duty,  i.  €•  receive  it ;  it  would  certainly 
have  subidsted  and  prevailed,  even  from  the  apostles' 
times,  without  that  extraordinary  assistance ;  and  then 
miracles  after  that  were  not  necessary. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  by  men  in  their  several 
capacities,  you  mean  the  magistrates.  A  pretty  way 
of  speaking,  proper  to  you  luone :  but,  even  in  that 
sense,  it  will  not  serve  your  turn.  For  then  there  will 
be  need  of  miracles,  not  only  in  the  time  you  propose, 
but  in  all  times  after.  For  u  the  magistrate,  who  is  as 
much  subject  as  other  men  to  that  corruption  of  human 
natufe,  by  which  you  tell  us  false  religions  prevail  against 
the  true,  should  not  do  what  he  may  and  ought,  so  as  to 
be  of  the  true  religioi»,  as  it  is  the  odds  he  will  not  % 
what  then  will  become  of  the  true  religion,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  you,  cannot  subsist  or  prevail  without  either 
the  assistance  ofmiracles  or  authority?  Subjects  cannot 
have  the  assistance  of  authoril^r,  where  the  magistrate  is 
not  of  the  true  religion  y  and  the  magistrate  wanting  the 
affiustance  of  authority  to  brii^  him  to  the  true  religion^ 
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that  want  must  be  still  supplied  with  minicles»  or  else, 
according  to  your  hypothesis,  all  must  go  to  wreck ; 
and  the  true  religion,  that  cannot  subsist  by  its  own 
strength  and  light,  must  be  lost  in  the  world*  For  I  pre- 
sume you  are  scarce  yet  such  an  adorer  of  the  powers  of 
the  world  as  to  say,  that  magistrates  are  privileged  from 
that  common  corruption  of  mankind,  whose  oppo^on 
to  the  true  religion  you  suppose  tannot  be  overccwie 
without  the  assistance  of  miracles  or  force.    The  flock 
will  stray,  unless  the  bell-wether  conduct  them  right; 
the  bell-wether  himself  will  stray,  unless  the  shepherd's 
crook  and  staff,  which  he  has  as  much  need  of  as  any 
sheep  of  the  flock,  keep  him  right :  ergo^  the  whde 
flock  will  stray,  unless  the  bell-wether  have  that  assist- 
ance which  is  necessary  to  conduct  him  right.  The  case 
is  the  same  here.  So  that,  by  your  own  rule,  either  there 
was  no  need  of  miracles  to  supply  the  want  of  force, 
after  the  apostles'  time,  or  there  is  need  of  them  stUL 
But  your  answer,  when  looked  into,  has  something  in 
it  more  excellent    I  say,  a  religion  that  is  of  God  wants 
not  the  assistance  of  human  auUiority  to  make  it  pre- 
vail.   You  answer,  '*  True,  when  God  takes  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands*    But  when  once  he  has  sufficiently 
settled  religion,  so  that  if  men  will  but  do  what  they 
may  and  ought,  it  may  subsist  without  that  extraor- 
dinary assistance  from  heaven ;  then  he  leaves  it  to 
their  care."     Where  you  suppose,  if  men  will  do  their 
duties  in  their  several  capacities,  true  religion,  being 
once  established,  may  subsist  without  miracles.    And  is 
it  not  as  true,  that  if  they  will,  in  their  several  capa- 
cities, do  what  they  may  and  ought,  true  religion  will 
also  subsist  without  force  ?  But  you  are  sure  magistrates 
will  do  what  they  may  and  ought,  to  preserve  and  pro- 
pagate the  true  religion,  but  subjects  will  not.     If  you 
are  not,  you  must  bethink  yourself  how  to  answer  that 
old  question, 

— — «*  Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Costodes?*' 

To  my  having  said,  that  prevailing  without  the  assist- 
ance of  force,  I  thought  was  made  use  of  as  an  argu- 
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ment  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion :  you  reply, 
that  you  hope  '*  I  am  mistaken :  for  sure  this  is  a  very 
bad  argument,  That  the  Christian  religion,  so  contrary 
in  the  nature  of  it,  as  well  to  flesh  and  blood,  as  to 
the  powers  of  darkness,  should  prevail  as  it  did,  and 
that  not  only  without  any  assistance  from  authority, 
but  even  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  authority 
and  a  wicked  world,  joined  with  those  infernal  powers, 
could  make  against  it.  This,  I  acknowledge,  has  de- 
servedly been  insisted  upon  by  Christians,  as  a  very 
good  proof  of  their  religion.  But  to  argue  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  from  its  mere  prevailing  in 
the  world,  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  powers  in  being ;  as  if  whatever  religion 
should  so  prevail  must  needs  be  the  true  religion; 
whatever  may  be  intended,  is  really  not  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion,  but  to  betray  it."  How  you  have 
mended  the  argument  by  putting  in  ^'  mere,"  which  is 
not  any  where  used  by  me,  I  will  not  examine.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  it 
was  then  (for  I  know  not  any  other  Christian  religion), 
and  is  still,  '*  contrary  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  the 
powers  of  darkness,"  prevailed  not  without  the  assist- 
ance of  human  force,  ny  those  aids  it  has  still  ?  This, 
I  think,  you  will  not  deny  to  be  ah  argument  used  for 
its  truth  by  Christians,  and  some  of  our  church.  How 
far  any  one  in  the  use  of  this  argument  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases you,  I  am  not  concerned.  All  the  use  I  made 
of  it  was  to  show,  that  it  is  confessed  that  the  Christian 
religion  did  prevail,  without  that  human  means  of  the 
coactive  power  of  the  magistrate,  which  you  affirmed  to 
be  necessary ;  and  this,  I  think,  makes  good  the  expe- 
riment I  brought.  Nor  will  your  seeking,  your  way, 
a  refuge  in  miracles,  help  you.  to  evade  it ;  as  I  have 
already  shown. 

But  you  give  a  reason  for  what  you  say,  in  these  fol- 
lowing words :  '*  For  neither  does  the  true  religion 
always  prevail  without  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in 
being,  nor  is  that  always  the  true  religion  which  does 
so  spread  and  prevail/'  Those  who  use  the  argu- 
ment of  its  prevailing  without  force,  for  the  truth  of 
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the  Christian  religion,  it  is  like  will  tell  you^  tlmt,  if  it 
be  true,  as  you  say,  that  the  Christian  religion*  whidi 
at  other  times  does,  sometimes  does  not,  prevail  without 
the  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being ;  it  is»  because 
when  it  fails,  it  wants  the  due  assistance  and  diligeooe 
of  the  ministers  of  it :  "  How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?''  How  shall  the  Gospel  be  spraul  and  piFe^ 
vail,  if  those  who  take  on  them  to  be  the  minist^rs  and 
preachers  of  it  either  neglect  to  teach  it  others  aa  thiy 
ought»  or  confirm  it  not  by  their  lives  ?  If,  tb^refwei 
you  will  make  this  argument  of  any  use  to  you,  you 
must  show  where  it  was,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  doing  their  duty  by  the  purity  of  th^  lives^ 
and  their  uninterruptea  labour,  in  being  instant  io 
season,  and  out  of  season,  have  not  been  able  to  make 
it  prevail*  An  instance  of  this,  it  is  believed,  you  will 
scarce  find:  and  if  this  be  the  case,  that  it  fails  not  to 
prevail  where  those,  whose  charge  it  is»  n^lect  not  to 
teach  and  spread  it  with  that  care,  assiduity,  and  af^dip 
cation  which  they  ought,  you  may  hereafter  know 
where  to  lay  the  blame ;  not  on  the  want  of  sufficient 
light  and  strength  in  the  Gospel  to  prevail  (wherein  me- 
thinks  you  make  very  bold  with  it) ;  but  on  the  want 
of  what  the  apostle  requires  in  the  ministers  of  it,  some 
part  whereof  you  may  read  in  these  words  to  Timothy  *• 
**  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  follow  after  right^fMis* 
ness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  pati^icef  meekness  s  ^ve 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctnne: 
preach  the  word,  be  instant  in  seascm  and  out  4>f  sea- 
son; reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  longrsuffering 
and  doctrine  i*  and  more  to  this  purpoae  in  his  episttos 
to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

That  the  Christian  relieioo  has  prevailed,  pnd  sup- 
ported itself  in  the  world  now  aWve  these  sixteea 
hundred  years,  you  must  grant ;  and  that  it  has  not  been 
by  Ibrce,  is  demonstration.  For  whoever  the  Christian 
religion  prevailed,  it  did  it,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing 
of  the  means  of  its  propagation  and  support,  with4>ttt 
the  help  of  that  force,  moderate  force,  which  you  say 
is  alone  useful  and  necessary.  So  tli^t  if  the  seve- 
rities you  condemn  be,  as  you  confess,  apter  to  liiader 
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dian  promote  the  GoipeU  and  it  has  noMrhere  had  the 
assistaoce  of  your  moderate  penalties ;  it  must  follow, 
that  it  prevailed  without  force,  only  by  its  own  strength 
and  light,  displayed  and  brought  home  to  the  under* 
standings  and  hearts  of  the  people^  by  the  preachings^ 
entreaties  and  exhortations  of  its  ministers.  This  at 
lea&t  you  must  grant,  that  force  can  be  by  no  mean9 
necessary  to  make  the  Grospel  prevail  any  where,  till 
the  utmost  has  been  tried  that  can  be  done  by  argu« 
ments  and  exhortations,  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  aU 
the  friendly  ways  of  persuasion. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  your  assertion,  "  Nor  is  that 
always  the  true  religion  that  does  so  spread  and  pre* 
vail,''  it  is  like  they  will  demand  instances  of  you,  where 
false  religions  ever  prevailed  against  the  Gospel,  with*- 
out  the  assistance  of  force  on  the  one  side,  or  the  betray*^ 
ing  of  it  by  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  its  teacheris 
on  the  other?  So  that  if  the  Gospel  any  where  wants 
the  ma^strate's  assistance,  it  is  omy  to  make  the  mini«> 
sters  of  it  do  their  duty.  I  have  heard  of  those,  and 
poBsibly  there  are  instances  of  it  now  wanting,  who  by 
their  pious '  lives,  peaceable  and  friendly  carriage,  and 
diligent  application  to  the  several  conditions  and  capa* 
cities  of  their  parishioners,  and  screening  them  as  much 
as  they  could  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  have  in  a 
abort  time  scarce  left  a  dissenter  in  a  parish,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  force  had  been  before  used,  they  scarce 
found  any  other.  But  how  far  this  has  recommended 
such  ministers  to  those  who  ought  to  encourage  or  fol- 
low the  example,  I  wish  you  would  inform  yourselft 
and  th^i  tell  me.  But  wiio  sees  not  that  a  justice  of 
peace  s  warrant  is  a  shorter,  and  much  easier  way  for 
the  minister,  than  all  this  ado  of  instruction,  debatesi 
and  particular  application.  Whether  it  be  also  m0re 
Christian,  or  more  effectual  to  make  real  converts,  others 
may  be  apt  to  inquire.  This,  I  am  sure,  it  is  not  justi* 
fiable,  even  by  your  very  principles,  to  be  used  till 
the  other  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 

How  far  our  Saviour  is  like  to  approve  of  this  method 
in  those  whom  he  sends;  what  reward  he  is  like  to 
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bestow  on  ministers  of  his  word,  who  are  forward  to 
bring  their  brethren  under  such  correction  ;  those  who 
call  themselves  successors  of  the  apostles  will  do  well 
to  consider  from  what  he  himself  says  to  them,  Luke 
xii.  42.  For  that  that  was  spoken  particularly  to  the 
apostles  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  words  themselves,  but  from  St.  Peter's  ques- 
tion. Our  Saviour  having  in  the  foregoing  verses  de- 
clared in  a  parable  the  necessity  of  being  watchful,  St 
Peter,  verse  41,  asks  him,  "  Lord,  speakest  thou  this 
parable  unto  us,  or  even  to  all?"  To  this  demand 
our  Saviour  replies  in  these  words :  "  Who  then  is  that 
faithful  and  wise  steward  whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler 
over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth,  I 
say  unto  you,  he  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he 
hath.  But,  and  if  that  servant  say  in  his  heart.  My  lord 
delayeth  his  coming ;  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  men- 
servants,  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be 
drunken :  the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he 
is  not  aware ;  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder,  and  will  ap- 
point him  his  portion  with  unbelievers ;  or  with  hypo* 
crites,"  as  it  is,  Matth.  xxiv.  51. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  (as  God  forbid  there  should  not) 
that  it  has,  and  consequently  can  prevail  without  force ; 
I  think  it  can  scarce  be  true  in  matter  of  fact,  that  false 
religions  do  also  prevail  against  the  Christian  religion, 
when  they  come  upon  equal  terms  in  competition,  and 
as  much  diligence  and  industry  is  used  by  the  teachers 
of  it,  as  by  seducers  to  false  religions,  the  magistrate 
using  his  force  on  neither  side.  For  if  in  this  case, 
which  is  the  fair  trial,  Christianity  can  prevail,  and  false 
religions  too;  it  is  possible  contrarieties  may  prevail 
against  one  another  both  together.  To  make  good 
therefore  your  assertion,  you  must  show  us,  where  ever 
any  other  religion  so  spread  and  prevailed,  as  to  drive 
Christianity  out  of  any  country,  without  force,  where 
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the  ministers  of  it  did  their  duty  to  teach,  adorn,  and 
support  it 

As  to  the  following  words,  **  Nor  is  that  always  the 
true  religion  which  does  so  spread  and  prevail ;  as  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  acknowledge  with  me,  when 
you  have  but  considered  within  how  few  generations 
after  the  flood  the  worship  of  false  gods  prevailed 
against  that  which  Noah  professed  and  taught  his 
children,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  true  religion, 
almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  it  ^though  that  at 
first  was  the  only  religion  in  the  world)  without  any 
aid  from  force,  or  assistance  from  the  powers  in 
being/'  This  will  need  something  more  than  a  ne« 
gative  proof,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

Where  I  say,  "  The  inventions  of  men  need  the  force 
and  help  of  men ;  a  religion  that  is  from  God,  wants 
not  the  assistance  of  human  authority :"  the  first 
part  of  those  words  you  take  no  notice  of;  neither  grant 
nor  deny  it  to  be  so ;  though  perhaps  it  will  prove  a 
great  part  of  the  controversy  between  us. 

To  my  question,  "  Whether  if  such  a  toleration  as  is 

Eroposed  by  the  author  of  the  first  letter  were  esta- 
lisned  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  &c.  the 
true  religion  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  it  ?"  you  an- 
swer. That  the  "  true  religion  would  be  a  loser  by  it 
in  those  few  places  where  it  is  now  established  as  the 
national  religion ;"  and  particularly  you  name  Eng- 
land. It  is  4hen,  it  seems,  by  your  way  of  moderate 
force  and  lower  penalties,  that  in  all  countries  where  it 
is  national,  the  true  religion  hath  prevailed  and  subsists. 
For  the  controversy  is  between  the  author's  universal 
toleration  and  your  new  way  of  force ;  for  greater  de- 
grees of  force  you  condemn  as  hurtful.  Say  then  that 
in  England,  and  wherever  the  true  religion  is  national, 
it  has  been  beholden  to  your  force  for  the  advantages 
and  support  it  has  had,  and  I  will  yield  you  the  cause. 
But  of  national  religions,  and  particularly  that  of 
England,  I  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in  another 

place. 

In  the  next  place  you  answer,  That  you  suppose  I  do 
not  hope  I  shall  persuade  the  world  to  consent  to  my 
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toleration.  I  think,  by  your  logic,  a  proposition  is 
not  less  true  or  false,  because  the  worid  will  or  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  it.  And  therefore, 
though  it  will  not  consent  to  a  general  toleration,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  true  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  true  religion :  and  if  nobody  must  speak  truth 
till  he  thinks  all  the  world  will  be  persuaded  by  it,  you 
must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  your  oratory,  or  else 
you  will  have  a  very  good  excuse  to  turn  your  parson- 
age, when  you  have  one,  into  a  sinecure.  But  though 
I  hftve  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  gift  of  persuasion, 
as  perhaps  you  have  of  yours ;  yet  I  think  I  may  with- 
out  any  great  presumption  hope,  that  I  may  as  soon 
persuade  England,  the  world,  or  any  government  in 
it,  to  consent  to  my  toleration,  as  you  persuade  it  to 
content  itself  with  moderate  penalties. 

You  farther  answer.  If  sucn  a  toleration  established 
there  would  permit  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  truly  preached,  and  its  worship  set  up  in  any 
popish,  Mahometan,  or  pagan  country,  you  think  true 
religion  would  be  a  **  gainer  by  it  for  some  time ;  but 
you  think  withal,  that  an  universal  toleration  would 
ruin  it  both  there  and  every  where  else  in  the  end." 
You  grant  it  then  possible,  notwithstanding  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  that  the  true  religion  maygain 
somewhere,  and  for  some  time,  by  toleration :  it  will 
gain  under  a  new  toleration  you  think,  but  decay  under 
an  old  one :  would  you  had  told  us  the  reason  why  you 
think  so.  "  But  you  think  there  is  great  reason  to  fear, 
that,  without  God's  extraordinary  providence,  it  would 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any  one  who  does  not 
well  consider  the  matter  will  imagine,  be  most  eft 
fectually  extirpated  by  it  throughout  the  world." 
If  you  have  considered  right,  and  the  matter  be  really 
so,  it  is  demonstration  that  the  Christian  religion,  since 
Constan tine's  time,  as  well  as  the  true  religion  before 
Moses's  time,  must  needs  have  been  totally  extinguished 
out  of  the  world,  and  have  so  continued,  unless  by 
miracle  and  immediate  revelation  restored.  For  those 
men,  i.  e.  the  magistrates,  upon  whose  being  of  the  true 
religion,  the  preservation  of  it,  according  to  you,  i^^- 
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petids,  living  all  of  them  undcfr  a  free  tol(*ration,  tniwt 
needs  lose  the  true  religion  effectually  and  speedily 
from  among  them ;  and,  they  quitting  the  true  reli* 
gioui  the  assistance  of  force,  which  should  support  it 
against  a  general  defection,  be  utterly  lost. 

The  princes  of  the  world  are,  I  suppose,  as  well  in* 
fected  with  the  depraved  nature  of  man  as  the  rest  of 
their  brethren.  Tnese,  whether.a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand, suppose  they  lived  together  in  one  society  where* 
in,  with  the  true  religion,  there  were  a  free  tolerationi 
and  no  coactive  power  of  the  magistrate  employed  about 
matters  of  religion;  would  the  true  religion  be  soon 
extirpated  amongst  them  ?  If  you  say  it  would  not,  you 
must  grant  toleration  not  to  be  so  destructive  of  the  true 
rdiigion  as  you  say ;  or  you  must  think  them  of  another 
race  than  the  rest  of  corrupt  men,  and  free  from  that 

general  taint.  If  you  grant  that  the  true  religion  would 
e  quickly  extirpated  amongst  them  by  toleration^ 
Uving  together  in  one  society ;  the  same  will  happen 
to  tliem,  living  as  princes,  where  they  are  free  from  all 
coactive  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  ofreligion, 
and  have  as  large  a  toleration  as  can  be  imagined :  un* 
less  you  will  say,  that  depraved  human  nature  works 
less  in  a  prince  than  a  subject ;  and  is  most  tame,  most 
mortified,  where  it  has  most  liberty  and  temptations 
Must  not  then,  if  your  maxim  be  true,  toleration  quickly 
deprive  the  few  orthodox  princes  that  are  in  the 
world,  (take  it  when  you  will)  of  the  true  feligion  ^ 
and  with  them  take  away  the  assistance  of  authority, 
which  is  necessary  to  support  it  amongst  their  subjects  ? 
Toleration  then  does  not,  whatever  your  fears  are, 
make  that  woeful  wreck  on  true  religion  which  you 
talk  of. 

I  shall  give  you  another  evidence  of  it,  and  then  come 
to  examine  your  great  reason  taken  from  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  the  instance  you  so  often  repeat, 
and  build  >  so  much  on,  the  apostasy  after  the  flood. 
ToleratMHi,  you  say,  would  quickly  and  effectually  ex- 
tirpate the  true  reli^on  throughout  the  world.  What 
now  is  the  means  to  preserve  true  religion  in  the  world  ? 
If  you  may  be  believed,  it  is  force ;  but  not  all  force, 
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great  severities,  fire,  faggot,  imprisonment,  loss  of 
estate,  &c.  These  will  do  more  harm  than  good;  it 
is  only  lower  and  moderate  penalties,  some  tolerable 
inconveniencies,  can  do  the  business.  If  then  moderate 
force  hath  not  been  all  along,  no,  nor  any  where,  made 
use  of  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion ;  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  true  religion  in  the 
world  has  not  been  owing  to  what  you  oppose  to  to- 
leration ;  and  so  your  argument  against  toleration  is 
out  of  doors. 

You  give  us  in  this  and  the  foregoing  pages  the 
grounds  of  your  fear ;  it  is  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  which  opposes  the  true  religion.  You  express  it 
thus :  "  Idolatry  prevailing  against  it  [the  true  religion] 
not  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  for  it  could  have 
nothing  of  either,  but  merely  by  the  advantage  it  had 
in  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  finding 
out  to  itself  more  agreeable  religions  than  the  true. 
For,  say  you,  whatever  hardships  some  false  religions 
may  impose,  it  will  however  always  be  easier  to  carnal, 
worldly-minded  men,  to  give  even  their  first-born  for 
their  transgressions,  than  to  mortify  their  lusts  from 
which  they  spring;  which  no  religion  but  the  true 
requires  of  them.**  I  wonder,  saying  this,  how  you 
could  any  longer  mistake  the  magistrate's  duty,  in  re- 
ference to  religion,  and  not  see  wherein  force  truly 
can  and  ought  to  be  serviceable  to  it.  What  you  have 
said  plainly  shows  you  that  the  assistance  the  magi- 
strate's authority  can  give  to  the  true  religion,  is  in 
subduing  of  lusts;  and  its  being  directed  against 
pride,  injustice,  rapine,  luxury,  and  debauchery,  and 
those  other  immoralities  which  come  properly  under 
his  cognizance,  and  may  be  corrected  by  punishments; 
and  not  by  the  imposing  of  creeds  and  ceremonies,  as 
you  tell  us.  Sound  and  decent  you  might  have  left 
out,  whereof  their  fancies,  and  not  the  law  of  God,  will 
always  be  judge,  and  consequently  the  rule. 

The  case  between  the  true  and  false  religions,  as  you 
have  stated  it,  in  short,  stands  thus :  ^  Trde  religion 
has  always  light  and  strength  of  its  own  sufficient 
to  prevail  with  all  that  seriously  consider  itj  and  with- 
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out  prejudice.  Idolatry  pr  false  religions  have  nothing 
of  light  or  strength  to  prevail  with."  Why  then  .does 
not  the  true  religion  prevail  against  the  false,  having  so 
much  the  advantage  in  light  and  strength  ?  The  coun- 
terbalance of  prejudice  hinders.  And  wherein  does  that 
consist?  The  drunkard  must  part  with  his  cups  and 
companions,  and  the  voluptuous  man  with  his  plea- 
sures* The  proud  and  vain  must  lay  by  all  excess  in 
apparel,  furniture,  and  attendance;  and  money  (the 
support  of  all  these)  must  be  got  only  by  the  ways  of 

i'uBtice,  honesty,  and  fair  industry :  and  every  one  must 
ive  peaceably,  uprightly,  and  friendly  with  his  neigh- 
bour. Here  then  the  magistrate's  assistance  is  wanting : 
here  they  may  and  ought  to  interpose  their  power,  and 
by  severities  against  drunkenness,  lasciviousness,  and  all 
sorts  of  debauchery ;  by  a  steady  and  unrelaxed  punish- 
ment of  all  the  ways  of  fraud  and  injustice ;  and  by  their 
administration,  countenance,  and  example^  reduce  the 
irregularities  of  men's  manners  into  order,  and  bring 
sobriety,  peaceableness,  industry,  and  honesty  into  fa- 
shion. This  is  their  proper  business  every  where ;  and 
for  this  they  have  a  commission  from  God,  both  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  revelation ;  and  by  this  removing 
the  great  counterpoise,  which  lies  in  strictness  of  life, 
and  is  so  strong  a  bias,  with  the  greatest  part,  against  the 
true  religion,  they  would  cast  the  balance  on  that  side. 
For  if  men  were  forced  by  the  magistrate  to  live  sober^ 
honest,  and  strict  lives,  whatever  their  religion  were^ 
would  not  the  advantage  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  when 
the  gratifying  of  their  lusts  were  not  to  be  obtained  by 
forsaking  her  ?  In  men's  lives  lies  the  main  obstacle  to 
right  opinions  in  religion  :  and  if  you  will  not  believe 
me,  yet  what  a  very  rational  man  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land says  in  the  case,  [Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  sermon  of 
the  Folly  of  Atheism,  p.  16]  will  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered :  "  Did  religion  bestow  heaven,  without  any  forms 
and  conditions,  indifferently  upon  all ;  if  the  crown 
of  life  was  hereditary^  and  iree  to  good  and  bad,  and 
not  settled  by  covenant  upon  the  elect  of  God  only, 
such,  as  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world;  I  believe  there  would  be  no  such 
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filing  as  an  infidel  among  us.  And,  without  contro- 
versy, it  is  the  way  and  means  of  attaining  to  heaven, 
that  makes  profane  scoffers  so  willing  to  let  go  the  ex- 
pectation of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the  creed, 
but  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is 
such  an  inconsistent,  incredible  legend.  They  will 
not  practise  the  rules  of  religion,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  believe  the  *  doctrines'  of  it."  The  ingenious 
author  will  pardon  me  the  change  of  one  word,  which 
I  doubt  not  but  suits  his  opinion,  though  it  did  not  so 
well  that  argument  he  was  then  on. 

You  grant  the  true  religion  has  always  light  and 
strength  to  prevail ;  false  religions  have  neither.  Take 
away  the  satisfaction  of  men's  lusts,  and  which  then,  I 
pray,  hath  the  advantage  ?  Will  men,  against  the  light 
of  their  reason,  do  violence  to  their  understandings, 
and  forsake  truth,  and  salvation  too,  gratis  ?  You  tell 
us  here,  "  No  religion  but  the  true  requires  of  men  the 
difficult  task  of  mortifying  their  lusts."  This  being 
granted  you,  what  service  will  this  do  you  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  force  to  punish  all  dissenters  in  England? 
Do  none  of  their  religions  require  the  mortifying  of 
lusts  as  well  as  yours? 

And  now  let  us  consider  your  instance  whereon  you 
build  so  much,  tliat  we  hear  of  it  over  and  over  again. 
For  you  tell  us,  "  Idolatry  prevailed,  but  yet  not  by 
the  help  of  force,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shown. 
And  again,  **  That  truth  left  to  shift  for  herself  will 
not  do  well  enough,  has  been  sufficiently  shown." 
What  you  have  done  to  show  this  is  to  be  seen  where 
you  tell  us,  "  Within  how  few  generations  after  the  flood 
the  worship  of  false  gods  prevailed  against  the  reli- 
gion which  Noah  professed  and  taught  his  children, 
(which  was  undoubtedly  the  true  religion)  almost  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  it,  (though  that  at  first  was 
the  only  religion  in  the  world)  without  any  aid  from 
force,  or  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  for 
any  thing  we  find  in  the  history  of  those  times,  as  VfC 
may  reasonably  believe,  considering  that  it  found  an 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  entertainment  in  it, 
when  it  could  have  no  such  aid  or  assistance.    Of 
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wUqh  (bettdM  the  cbituiitiaa  of  httiun  natare)  yaa 
suppose  there  can  no  other  cause  be  assigned,  oi  nonti 
mare  probable  than  this,  that  the  powers  then  in 
being  did  not  do  what  they  might  and  ought  to  have 
done  towards  the  preventing  or  checking  that  hoN 
rible  apostasy."  Here  you  tell  us,  that  the  *'  wor« 
ship  of  false  gods,  within  a  very  few  generations  after 
the  floodi  prevailed  against  the  true  religion,  almoftt 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  it/'  This  you  say  indeed^ 
but  without  any  proofs,  and  unless  that  be  showingi, 
yoa  have  not,  a^  yoxl  pretend,  any  way  shown  it.  Out 
€£  v^hat  records,  I  beseech  y4)tt,  have  you  it,  that  the 
true  religion  was  almost  wholly  extirpated  out  of  the 
worlds  wkbin  a  few  genenitions  after  the  flood  P  Thtf 
Scripture,  the  largest  history  we  have  of  those  timesi^ 
says  nothing  of  it;  tier  does,  as  I  reitaember,  mentioil 
any  as  guilty  of  idolatiy  within  two  or  three  hundred 
years  after  the  flood,  in  Canaati  itself  I  do  tiot  think 
that  yott  can  out  of  atiy  dredible  history  shoW^  thai 
there  was  any  idolatry  within  ten  or  twelve  generations 
acfter  Noah  ^  mutifa  less  that  it  had  so  overspread  the 
world,  and  extirpated  the  true  religion  out  of  that 
part  of  it,  where  the  scene  lay  of  those  actions  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  Bible.  In  Abraham's  time,  Mel- 
chisedec^  who  was  king  of  Salem^  was  also  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God.  We  read  that  God,  with  an  im- 
mediate hand,  punished  miraculously^  flrst  mankind,  at 
tile  confusion  of  Babel,  and  afterward  Sodom^  ahd  four 
other  cities  ^  but  in  neither  of  these  places  is  there  &t\j 
tiie  least  mention  of  idolatry^  by  which  they  provoked 
Ood,  and  drew  down  vengeance  on  themselves.  86 
tbot  truly  you  have  shown  nothingat  all  j  and  what  thd 
Set ipture  shows  is  sigains^t  you.  ror  besides  that  it  is 
pkun  by  Melchisededi  the  king  df  Salem,  arid  ptie^t  of 
the  most  high  God,  to  whom  Abraham  paid  titnes,  thai 
Hi  the  land  of  Canaan  was  not  yet  overspread  with 
fiddatry,  though  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  by  thd 
forfeiture  was  therefore  made  of  it  to  the  Israelites,  one 
fioay  have  reason  to  suspect  it  were  more  defiled  with  it 
than  any  part  of  the  world }  besides  Salem,  I  say,  he 
tbst  readi  the  story  of  Abimekdii  Gen«  xx.  xxi«  xxyU 
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mil  have  reason  to  diiak,  that  he  also  atid  Us  Hog* 
dooXf  though  Fhilbtinas,  were  not  theo  infiected  villi 
idolatry. 

'  You  think  they^  and  almost  all  mankind^  veseidcrf' 
aters,  but  you  may  be  mistaken ;  and  that  whidi  may 
serve  to  show  it,  is  the  example  o£  £lijah  the  pro^iet, 
who  was  at  least  as  infallible  a  guesser  as  yoo,  ana  was 
as  well  instructed  in  the  state  and  history  of  his  owi 
country  and  time,  as  you  can  be  in  the  state  x^  the  whole 
world  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  Elijah  thoi^;fat 
that  idolatry  had  wholly  extirpated  the  true  religion  out 
of  Israel,  and  complains  thus  to  God :  '*  The  diildren 
of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  throwa  down 
thy  altars,  and  slain  thy  prc^hets  with  the  sword: 
and  I,  even  I  alone,  am  len,  and  they  seek  my  life, 
to  take  it  away,"  1  Kings,  xix.  10.  And  he  ia  so  futty 
persuaded  of  it,  that  he  repeats  it  again,  verse  14  ^  and 
yet  God  tells  him,  that  he  had  there  yet  seven  thouaud 
knees  that  had  not  bowed  to  Baal,  seven  thousand  that 
were  not  idolaters :  though  this  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab^ 
a  king  zealous  for  idolatry ;  and  in  a  kingdom:  set  npia 
an  idolatrous  worship,  which  had  continued  the  natioaid 
religion,  establishea  and  promoted  by  the  continued 
succession  of  several  idolatrous  princes.  And  though 
the  national  religions  soon  after  the  flood  were  fabe, 
which  you  are  far  enough  from  proving ;  bow  does  it 
thence  follow,  that  the  true  religion  was  near  exttr- 

?ated?  which  it  must  needs  quite  have  been  before  St 
^eter's  time,  if  there  were  so  great  reason  to  fear,  as  yon 
tell  us,  that  the  true  religion,  without  the  assistance  of 
force,  *'  would  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any  one 
that  does  not  well  consider  the  matter  would  ima^ 
gine,  be  most  effectually  extirpated  throughout  the 
world.''  For  above  two  thousand  years  after  Noah's 
time,  St.  Peter  tells  us,  *'  that  in  every  nation,  he  tiiat 
feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accq>ted 
by  him,"  Acts  x.  35.  By  whicli  words,  and  by  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  spoken,  it  is  manift^t,  that 
in  countries  where  for  two  thousand  years  together  no 
force  had  been  used  for  the  support  of  Noah's  true  re* 
ligion,  it  was  not  yet  wholly  extirpated.    But  that  yon 
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mney  net  tMtik  it  was  60  near,  that  there  was  but  one 
left,  only  Cornelius,  if  you  will  look  into  Acts  xvii.  4, 
you  will  find  a  great  multitude  of  them  at  Thessalonica, 
**  And  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude  believed, 
and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas/'  And  again, 
.verse  17»  wore  of  them  in  Athens,  a  city  wholly  given 
toidobptry*  For  that  those  ereeofMvoi  which  we  translate 
devout,  and  whereof  many  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
were  Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  kept 
the  precepts  of  Noah,  Mr.  Mede  has  abundantly  proved. 
So  that  whatsoever  you,  *'  who  have  well  considered 
the  matter,"  may  imagine  of  the  shortness  of  time^ 
wdierein  Noah's  religion  would  be  *'  effectually  extir- 
pated throughout  the  world/'  without  the  assistance 
of  force ;  we  find  it  at  Athens,  at  Philippi,  at  Corinth, 
'amongst  the  Romans,  in  Antioch  of  Fisidia,  in  Thessa- 
kmica,  above  two  thousand  years  after,  and  that  not  so 
near  being  extinguished,  but  that  in  some  of  thoseplaces 
the  professors  of  it  were  numerous :  at  Thessalonica  they 
are  called  a  great  multitude :  at  Antioch  many :  ana 
how  many  of  them  were  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whereof  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  mention  in  that 
short  history  of  the  Acts  of  Apostles,  who  knows  ? 
'K  they  answered,  in  other  places,  to  what  were  found 
in  these,  as  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  they  should 
not?  I  think  we  may  imagine  them  to  be  as  many  as 
tkere  were  effet^tually  of  the  true  religion  Christians  in 
Europe,  a  little  before  the  Reformation ;  notwithstand* 
ing  tne  assistance  the  Christian  religion  had  from  au- 
thority^ after  the  withdrawing  of  miracles. 

But  you  have  a  salvo,  for  you  write  warily,  and 
endeavour  to  save  yourself  on  all  hands :  you  say, 
*•  There  is  great  reason  to  fear,  that  without  6od's  ea^^ 
traordinary  providence^  it  would  in  a  much  shorter 
thne,  than  any  one  who  does  not  well  consider  the 
matter  would  imagine,  be  most  effectually  extir« 
pated  by  it,  throughout  the  world."  It  is  without 
doubt  the  providence  of  God  which  governs  the  affairs 
bath  of  the  world  and  his  church ;  and  to  that,  whe- 
ther you  call  it  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  you  may  trust 
the  preservation  of  his  church,  without  the  use  of  such 
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means  as  he  has  nowhere  appointed  or  authoricedk 
You  fancy  force  necessary  to  preserve  tlie  true  religion^ 
and  hence  you  conclude  the  magistrate  authorized,  vrith- 
out  any  farther  commission  from  God,  to  use  it,  *'  if 
there  be  no  other  means  left:"  and  therefore  that 
must  be  used :  if  religion  should  be  preserved  without 
it»  it  is  by  the  extraordinary  providence  of  God ;  where 
extraordinary  signifies  nothing,  but  begging  the  thioff 
in  question*  The  true  religion  has  been  pretervea 
many  ages,  in  the  church,  without  force.  Ay«  say  you^. 
that  was  by  the  *' extraordinary  providence  oiGod*"  His 
providence  which  over-rules  all  events,  we  easily  grant 
it :  but  why  extraordinary  providence  ?  because  fcnre 
was  necessary  to  preserve  it.  And  why  was  fof  Ce  neces- 
sary? because  otherwise,  without  "  extraordinary  pro* 
vidence/'  it  cannot  be  preserved.  In  such  circles, 
covered  under  good  words,  but  misapplied,  one  might 
show  you  taking  many  a  turn  in  your  answer,  if  it  wen 
fit  to  waste  other  time  to  trace  your  wanderings.  God 
has  appointed  preaching,  teaching,  persuasion,  instruo 
tion,  as  a  means  to  continue  and  propagate  his  trirt 
religion  in  the  world ;  and  if  it  were  any  where  preserved 
and  propagated  without  that,  we  might  call  it  his  ^  ex*" 
traordinary  providence;"  but  the  means  he  has  ap- 
pointed being  used,  we  may  conclude,  that  men  have 
done  their  duties,  and  l^o  may  leave  it  to  his  providence^ 
however  we  will  call  it,  to  preserve  the  little  flock, 
which  he  bids  not  to  fear,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  what  you  say,  to  make  good 
this  hypothesis  of  yours.  That  idolatry  entered  firrt 
into  the  world  by  the  contrivance,  and  spread  itself  by 
the  endeavours  of  private  men,  without  the  assistance  ci 
the  magistrates  and  those  in  power.  To  prove  this,  you 
tell  us,  '^  that  it  found  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
entertainment  in  it,  when  it  could  have  no  such  aid 
pr  assistance."  When  was  this,  I  beseech  you,  that 
idolatry  found  this  entrance  into  the  world  ?  Under 
what  king*s  reign  was  it,  that  you  are  so  positive  it 
could  have  no  such  aid  or  assistance  ?  If  you  had  named 
the  time,  the  thing,  though  oIl  no  great  moment  to 
you,  bad  been  sure.    But  now  we  may  very  justly  ques* 
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tidti  this  bare  assertion  6f  yours.  For  since  w^fibd,  as 
far  back  as  we  have  any  history  of  it,  that  the  great 
men  of  the  world  were  always  forward  to  set  up  and  pro- 
mote idolatry  and  false  religions  j  you  ought  to  have 
given  us  some  reason  why,  without  authority  from 
history,  yoU  affirm  that  idolatry,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
world,  had  not  that  assistance  irom  men  in  power,  which 
it  never  faiiied  of  afterwards.  Who  they  were  that 
siiade  Israel  to  sin,  the  Scripture  tells  us.  Their  kings 
were  so  zealous  promoters  of  idolatry,  that  there  is 
scarce  any  one  or  them,  that  has  not  that  brand  left 
upon  him  in  holy  writ. 

One  of  the  first  false  religions,  whose  rise  and  way  of 
propagating  we  have  an  account  of  in  sacred  history^ 
was  by  an  ambitious  usurper,  who,  having  rebelled 
against  his  master^  with  a  false  title  set  up  a  false  reli<- 
gion,  to  secure  his  power  and  dominion.  Why  this 
might  not  have  been  done  before  Jeroboam's  days,  and 
idols  set  up  at  other  places  as  well  as  at  Dan  and  Bethel^ 
to  serve  political  ends,  will  need  some  other  proof  thati 
barely  saying,  it  could  not  be  so  at  first.  The  devil^ 
unless  much  more  ignorant,  was  not  less  busy  in  those 
days  to  engage  princes  in  his  favour,  and  to  weave  r6«* 
Ugioii  into  aflairs  of  state,  the  better  to  introduce  his 
worship  and  to  support  idolatry,  by  acconmiodating  it 
to  the  ambition,  vanity^  or  superstiiion^  of  men  in  power: 
and  therefore  you  may  as  well  say,  that  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  as  that  the  assistance  of  the  powers 
in  being,  did  not^  in  f^ose  days^  help  forward  false 
religions;  because  your  reading  has  furnished  you 
with  no  particular  mention  of  it  oat  of  hifirt:ory*  oni 
you  need  but  say,  that  the  *'  wcH^hip  of  false  gods  pre* 
veiled' without  any  aid  from-  force,  or  the  assistance  of 
the  powers  in  being,  for  any  thing  we  find  in  the  hi- 
stmy  of  those  times,'*  and  then  you  have  sufficiently 
shown,  what  ?  even  that  you  have  jost  nothing  to  show 
fbr  your  assertion  r 

IBkit  whatever  that  any  thing  is^  which  you  find  in 
history,  you  may  meet  with  men,  whose  reading  vet  I 
will  not  compare  with  yoors,  who  think  they  hove  wmiA 
in^  JiiMofy,  that  princes,  and  those  in  powisr^  fizst  cor- 
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rupted  tbe  true  religion,  by  setting  up  the  infagesand 
symbols  of  their  predecessors  in  their  temples,  which, 
by  their  influence,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  priests 
they  appointed,  were  in  succession  of  timeprc^osedto 
the  people  as  objects  of  their  worship.  Thus  they  thml^ 
they  find  in  history  that  Isis,  queen  of  E^ypt,  with  her 
counsellor  Thoth,  instituted  the  funeral  rites  of  king 
Osiris,  by  the  honour  done  to  the  sacred  ox.  Hiey 
think  they  And  also  in  history,  that  the  same  Thoth, 
who  was  also  king  of  Egypt  in  his  turn,  invented  the 
figures  of  the  first  Egyptian  gods,  Saturn,  Dagon,  Jo* 
piter  Hammon,  and  the  rest:  that  is,  the  figures  of 
their  statues  or  idols;  and  that  he  instituted  the  wonhip 
and  sacrifices  of  these  gods :  and  his  institutions  were  so 
well  assisted  by  those  in  authority,  and  observed  by  the 
priests  they  set  up,  that  the  worship  of  those  gods  soon 
became  the  religion  of  that,  and  a  pattern  to  other 
nations.  And  here  we  may  perhaps,  with  good  reason, 
place  the  rise  and  original  of  idolatry  afler  the  flood, 
there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  more  ancient.  So  ready 
was  the  ambition,  vanity,  or  superstition  of  princes,  to 
introduce  their  predecessors  into  the  divine  worship  of 
the  people ;  to  secure  to  themselves  the  greater  vene- 
ration from  their  subjects,  as  descended  from  the  gods ; 
or  to  erect  such  a  worship,  and  such  a  priesthood,  as 
might  awe  the  blinded  and  seduced  people  into  that 
obedience  they  desired.  Thus  Ham,  by  the  authori^ 
of  his  successors,  the  rulers  of  Egypt^  is  first  brought 
for  the  honour  of  his  name  and  memory  into  their  tem- 
ples ;  and  never  lef^,  till  he  is  erected  into  a  god,  and 
made  Jupiter  Hammon,  &c.  which  fashion  took  after* 
wards  with  the  princes  of  other  countries. 

Was  not  the  great  god  of  the  eastern  nations,  Baal, 
or  Jupiter  Belus,  one  ofthe  first  kings  of  Assyria?  And 
which,  I  pray,  is  the  more  likely,  that  courts,  by  their 
instruments  the  priests,  should  thus  advance  the  honour 
of  kings  amongst  the  people  for  the  ^ids  of  ambitkm 
and  power ;  or  the  people  find  out  these  refined  ways 
of  doing  it,  and  introduce  them  into  courts  for  theen- 
slaving  themselves  ?  What  idolatry  does  your  history 
tell  you  of  among  the  Gredcs,  before  Fhoroaeos  and 
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Danaus,  kings  of  the  Argives,  and  Cecrops  andTheseus, 
kings  of  Attica,  and  Cadmus,  king  of  Thebes,  Intro* 
duced  it  ?  an  art  of  rule  it  is  probable  they  borrowed 
from  the  Egpptians.  So  that  if  you  had  not  vouched 
the  silence  of  history,  without  consulting  it,  you  would 
possibly  have  found,  that  in  the  first  ages  princes,  by 
their  influence  and  aid ;  by  the  help  and  artifice  of  the 
priests  they  employed ;  their  fables  of  their  gods,  their 
mysteries  and  oracles,  and  all  the  assistance  they  could 
give  it  by  their  authority ;  did  so  much  against  the  truth, 
before  direct  force  was  grown  into  fashion,  and  appeared 
openly ;  that  there  would  be  little  reason  of  putting  the 
guard  and  propagation  of  the  true  religion  into  their 
hands  now,  and  arming  them  with  force  to  promote  it. 
That  this  was  the  original  of  idolatry  in  the  worlds 
and  that  it  was  borrowed  by  other  magistrates  from  the 
Egyptians,  is  farther  evident,  in  that  this  worship  was 
settled  in  Egypt,  and  grown  the  national  religion  there, 
belbre  the  gods  of  Greece  and'  several  other  idolatrous 
countries  were  born.  For  though  they  took  their  pat- 
tern of  deifying  their  deceased  princes  from  the  Egyp* 
tians,  and  kept,  as  near  as  they  could,  to  the  number 
and  genealogies  of  the  Egyptian  gods ;  yet  they  took 
the  names  still  of  some  great  men  of  their  own,  which 
they  accommodated  to  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians. 
Thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  idolatry 
entered  into  the  world  after  the  flood.  Whereof,  if  there 
were  not  so  clear  footsteps  in  history,  why  yet  should 
you  not  imagine  princes  and  magistrates,  eng^ed  in 
false  religions,  as  ready  to  employ  their  power  lor  the 
maintaining  and  promoting  their  false  religions  in  those 
days,  as  we  find  them  now  ?  And  therefore,  what  you  say 
in  the  next  words,  of  the  entrance  of  idolatry  into  the 
world,  and  the  entertainment  it  found  in  it,  will  not 
pass  for  so  very  evident,  without  proof;  though  you  tell 
us  ever  so  confidently,  that  you  ''  suppose,  besides  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  there  can  no  other  cause 
be  assigned  of  it,  or  none  more  probable  than  this, 
that  the  powers  then  in  being  did  not  what  they  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,''  i.  e.  if  you  mean  it  to  your 
purpose,  use  force  your  way,  to  make  men  consider ; 
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or  to**  hnpose  creeds  and  ways  of  worship^  tiowards  the 
preventing  that  horrible  apostasy/' 

I  grant  that  the  entrance  and  growth  of  idolatry 
might  be  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  powers  in 
being,  in  that  they  did  not  do  what  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  in  using  their  authority  to  suppress 
the  enormities  of  men's  manners,  and  correct  the  irre- 
gularity of  their  lives.  But  this  was  not  all  the  assist- 
ance they  gave  to  that  horrible  apostasy :  they  were,  as 
far  as  history  gives  us  any  light,  the  promoters  of  it, 
and  leaders  m  it ;  and  did  what  they  ought  not  to  have 
done,  by  setting  up  false  religions,  and  using  their  au* 
thority  to  establish  them,  to  serve  their  corrupt  and 
*  ambitious  designs. 

National  religions,  established  by  auth<H*ity,  and  en- 
forced by  the  powers  in  being,  we  hear  of  every  where, 
as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  Show  me  any 
place,  within  those  lew  generations,  wherein  you  say  the 
apostasy  prevailed  after  the  flood,  where  the  m^istrates 
being  of  the  true  religion,  the  subjects  by  the  liberty  of 
a  toleration  were  led  into  false  religions ;  and  then  you 
will  produce  something  against  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  to  talk  of  that  great  apostasy,  as  wholly  owing  to 
toleration,  when  you  cannot  produce  one  instance  of 
toleration  then  in  the  world,  is  to  say  what  you  please. 

Tliat  the  majority  of  mankind  were  then,  and  always 
have  been,  by  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human 
B^ture^  led  away,  and  kept  from  embracing^  the  true 
feligion,  is  past  doubt.  But  wbetiier  this  be  owing  to 
tcderation  in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  question.  David 
dewribet  a  horrible  corruption  and  apostasy  in  his 
time,  so  as  to  say,  "There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no 
not  one,"  Psal.  xiv.  and  yet  I  do  not  think  you  will  say 
a.  toleration  then  in  that  kingdom  was  the  cause  of*  it. 
If  the  greatest  part  cannot  be  ill  without  a  toleration,  I 
am  afraid  you  must  be  fain  to  find  out  a  toleration  in 
^v«rv  country,  and  in  aU  ages  of  the  world.  For  1 
think  it  is  true,  of  all  times  and  places>  that  tlie  broad 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  has  had  most  travel- 
lers«   I  would  be  glad  to  know  where  it  was  tliat  force. 
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y^ur  imr  affpUe^j  ?» 0^  wMh  piMMbments  oply  upon 
non-conformisUf  ever  ^availed  to  bring  the  greater 
uunaber  into  the  narrow  way,  that  leads  unto  life^ 
which»  ^Mt  Saviour  tells  iis»  there  are  few  that  find. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature,  you  say,  opposes 
^e  true  reUgioUt  I  grant  it  you.  There  was  also,  say 
you,  a  horriUe  apostasy  after  the  flood  \  let  this  also  l>e 
grants  you :  ana  yet  from  hence  it  will  not  follow,  that 
the  true  religion  cannot  subsist  and  prevail  in  the  world 
without  the  assistanceioflforof^  3rour  way  applied*  till  you 
have  shown  that  the  false  religions,  whiqh  were  the  in-» 
veqtions  of  ment  gi^w  up  under  toleration^  and  not  by 
tho  encouragement  and  assistance  of  thenowersin  being« 

How  near  soever  therefore  the  true  religion  was  to  m 
<ii(tipguished  within  a  few  generations  after  the  flood  3 
(which  whether  more  in  danger  then,  than  in  most 

ages  3inoe,  is  m^r^  than  you  can  show)  this  wUl  be 
9tiU  the  question,  whether  the  liberty  of  toleration,  ot 
the  authority  of  the  powers  in  being,  contributed  most 
to  it  ?  And  whether  there  ^n  be  no  other,  nor  more 
probable  cause  assigned,  than  the  want  of  force  your 
way  applied,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  This  I 
am  sur^,  whatever  causes  any  •ne^  else  shall  assign,  are 
as  well  proved  w  yours,  if  they  offer  them  only  as 
thdr  conjectures* 

Not  but  that  I  think  men  oould  run  into  false  and 
foolish  ways  of  worship^  without  the  instigation  or  as**' 
siatance  of  humaA  authority ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
worlds  as  far  as.  we  have  any  history,  having  been  always 
fioiffiriurd  enough^  (true  religion,  as  little  seirving  princea 
as  private  men^s  lusts)  to  take  up  wrong  religions^  and 
as  forward  to  employ  their  authority  toimpoaeithereliv 
giaQ»  good  or  bsd»  which  they  had  once  tak^n  up ;  I 
q«n  see  no  reason  why  the  not  using  of  force,  hv  the 
princes  of  the  worlds  should  be  assigned  aa  the  sole^  or 
aa  m^ch  as  the  most  probable  cause  of  propagating  the 
fa^SA  religions  of  thj^  wo^ld,.  or  extirpating  the  true ;  or 
how  you  can  so  positively  say>  idowry  prevailed  with^ 
out  any  assistance  from  tJie  powers  in  being. 

Since  therefore  history  leiads  us  to  the  magistrates,  as. 
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tlic  authors  and  promoters  of  idolatry  in  the  world,  to 
which  we  may  suppose  their  not  suppressing  of  vice, 
joined  as  anotlicr  cause  of  the  spreading  of  ifalse  reli-' 
gions ;  you  were  best  consider,  whether  you  can  still 
suppose  there  can  no  other  cause  be  assigned  of  the  pre- 
vailing of  the  worship  of  false  gods,  but  the  magistrate's 
not  interposing  his  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
For  that  that  cannot  with  any  probability  at  all  be  as- 
signed as  any  cause,  I  shall  give  you  this  rarther  reason. 
You  impute  the  prevailing  of  false  religions  to  "the 
corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  left  to  itself, 
unbridled  by  authority/*  Now  if  force,  your  way 
applied,  does  not  at  all  bridle  the  corruption  and  pra- 
vity of  human  nature ;  the  magistrate's  not  so  inter- 
posing his  authority  cannot  be  assigned  as  any  cause  at 
all  of  that  apostasy.  So  that,  let  that  apostasy  have 
what  rise,  and  spread  as  far  as  you  please,  it  will  not 
make  onejot  for  force,  your  way  applied,  or  show  that 
that  can  receive  any  assistance  your  way  from  authority. 
For  your  use  of  authority  and  force,  being  only  to  bring 
men  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the  national  religion, 
it  leaves  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature  as 
unbridled  as  before,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere. 

You  tell  us,  "  that  it  is  not  true,  that  the  true  r;e\\' 
gion  will  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  with- 
out miracles,  or  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being, 
because  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature."  And 
for  this  you  give  us  an  instance  in  the  apostasy  presently 
after  the  flood.  And  you  tell  us,  that  without  the  assist- 
ance of  force  it  would  presently  be  extirpated  out  of  the 
world.  If  the  corruption  of  human  nature  be  so  uni- 
versal and  so  strong,  that  without  the  help  of  force  the 
true  religion  is  too  weak  to  stand  it,  and  cannot  at  all 
prevail  without  miracles  or  force ;  how  come  men  ever  io 
be  converted,  in  countries  where  the  national  religion  is 
false  ?  If  you  say  by  extraordinary  providence  ;  what 
that  amounts  to,  has  been  shown.  If  you  say  this  cor- 
ruption is  so  potent  in  all  men,  as  to  oppose  and  prevail 
against  the  Gospel,  not  assisted  by  force  or  miracles;  that 
is  not  true.     It  in  most  men  j  so  it  is  still,  even  where 
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force  is  ii^.  For  I  desire  you  to  name  me  a  country, 
where  the  greatest  part  are  really  and  truly  Christians, 
«such  as  you  confidently  believe  Christ,  at  the  last,  day, 
will  own  to  be  so.  In  England  having,  as  you  do,  ex- 
cluded all  the  dissenters ;  (or  else  why  would  you  have 
them  punished,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the  true  re- 
ligion?) you  must,  I  fear,  allow  yourself  a  great  lati- 
tude in  thinking,  if  you  think  that  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  does  not  so  far  prevail,  even,  amongst 
conformists,  as  to  make  the  ignorance,  and  lives,  of 
great  numbers  amongst  them,  such  as  suits  not  at  alt 
with  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  How  great  their 
ignorance  may  be,  in  the  more  spiritual  and  elevated 
parts  of  the  Christian,  religion,  may  be  guessed  by  what 
the  reverend  bishop,  before  cited,  says  of  it,  in  rererence 
to  a  rite  of  the  church,  the  most  easy  and  obvious  to  be 
instructed  in,  and  underwood.  His  words  are,  **  In  the 
common  management  of  that  holy  rite  (confirmation) 
it  is  but  too  visible,  that  of  those  multitudes  that  crowd 
to  it,  the  far  greater  part  oome  merely  as  if  they  were 
to  receive  the  bishop's  blessing,  without  any  sense  of 
the  vow  made  by  them,  and  of  their  renenfing  their 
bs^tismal  engagements  in  if  Past.  Care,  p.  189*  And 
if  Origen  were  now  alive,  might  he  not  find  many  in 
our  churchy  to  whom  these  words  of  his  might  be  ap- 
plied, '^  Whose  faith  signifies  only  thus  much,  and  goes 
no  farther  than  this,  viz.;  that  they  come  duly  to  the 
church,  and  bow  their  heads  to  the  priest  V*  &c.  Hom.  in 
Jos.  IX.  For  it  seems  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  bow  to 
the  priest,  as  it  is  now  to  the  altar.  If,  therefore,  you  say 
force  is  necessary,  because  without  it  no  men. will  so  con- 
sider as  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls ;  that  I  think  is  manifestly  false.  If  you 
say  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  means  as  will  make  the 
greatest .  part  so  embrace  it,  you  must  use  some  other 
means  than  force,  your  way  applied ;  for  that  does  not 
so  far  work  on  the  majority.  If  you  say  it  is  necessary, 
because  possibly  it  may  work  on  some,  which  bare 
preaching  and  persuasion  will  not;  I  answer,  if  possibly 
your  moderate  puifiishments  may  work  on  some,  and 
tlierefore  they  are  necessary,  it  is  as  possible  that  greater 
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pimishments  may  work  on  othefs^  and  tfaenifiuii  tb^ 
are  necessary,  and  so  on  to  the  utmost  sararities* 

That  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  every  ^ere 
spread,  and  that  it  works  powerfully  in  the  diildiiea  of 
disobedience,  ^  who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  tnilh, 
but  have  pleasure  in  unriffhteonsness ;''  and  therefore 
God  gires  them  up  to  bdieve  a  lie ;  nobody,  1  think, 
will  deny.  But  that  this  corruption  of  human  nature 
works  equally  in  all  men,  or  in  all  ages ;  and  ao  that 
God  will,  or  ever  did,  give  up  all  men,  not  restnunad 
by  force,  your  way  modified  and  apfriied,  to  believe  a 
lie  (as  all  false  religions  are),  that  I  yet  see  no  reason 
'  to  grant.  Nor  will  this  instance  of  Noah's  TeU^on,  you 
so  much  rely  on,  ever  persuade,  till  you  have  proved* 
that  from  those  e^t  men  which  brought  the  true  nti« 
gion  with  them  into  the  new  world,  there  were  not  agbt 
thousand,  or  eighty  thousand,  whidi  retained  it  in  the 
world  in  the  worst  timra  of  the  apostasy*  And  secondhr, 
till  you  have  proved  that  the  false  religions  of  the  world 
prevailed^  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  asaiBkaace 
of  the  powers  in  being.  And  thirdly,  that  the  decajr^ 
the  true  religion  was  for  want  of  force,  yoor  modeiate 
force ;  neither  of  which  you  have  at  aU  piov«d»  as  I 
think  it  manifest. 

One  consideration  more,  touching  Noah  and  his  t^ 
ligion,  give  me  leave  to  suggest,  and  diat  is,  if  fiaree 
ware  BO  necessary  iw  the  support  of  true  rdigion^asyoa 
make  it,  it  is  strange  God,  who  gave  him  precepts 
about  other  things,  should  never  revesl  this  to  hiai» 
nor  any  body  else,  that  I  know.  To  this  you,  who  have 
oonfessed  me  '*  Soipture  not  to  have  mven  the  magi- 
strate this  conmissipn,''  must  sav»  that  it  is  plua 
enough  in  the  commissioa  that  he  nas  from  tke  law  of 
nature,  and  so  needed  not  any  revelation  to  instruct 
the  magistrate  in  the  right  he  has  to  use  fimse.  I  am- 
fess  the  magistrates  have  used  force  in  matters  of  rett- 
gion,  and  have  been  as  confidently  and  constantly  pirt 
upon  it  by  their  priests,  as  if  they  had  as  cl^ur  a  cin»- 
misMon  ftogn  heaven^  »»  St.  Peter  had  to  pieadi  ^ 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  But  yet  it  is  plaiii»  setwith- 
'Standing  that  commission  fiNMs  the  law  of  natoset  theie 
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needs  eeme  farther  imtruotien  fiiem  revelsfcioo  (  Mooe 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  found  out  the  right 
use  of  force,  such  as  the  true  religion  requires  for  its 
preservation;  and  though  you  have*  after  several  thini* 
sands  of  years,  at  last  discovered  it,  ^et  it  is  very  iau 
perfectly ;  you  not  being  able  to  tell,  if  a  law  were  now 
to  be  made  against  those  who  have  not  considered  as 
they  ought,  what  are  those  moderate  penalties  whieb 
are  to  be  emfdoyed  against  them,  though  yet  witbirat 
that  all  the  rest  signifies  nothing.  But  however  doubts 
fui  you  are  in  this,  I  am  glad  to  find  ^ou  so  direct  in 
piittinff  men^s  rejecting  the  true  reltgi<m,  upon  the 
difficult;^  they  have  to  ^  mortify  their  lusts,  which  the 
true  religion  requires  c£  them/'  and  I  desire  you  to 
remember  it  in  other  phices,  wnere  I  have  occasion  to 
mind  you  ^it 

To  conclude.  That  we  mav  see  the  great  advantage 
your  cause  will  receive  from  that  instance  you  so  much 
rely  en,  of  the  apostasy  after  the  flood,  I  shall  oppose 
jsnother  to  it.  i  ou  say,  that  ^'  idolatry  prevailed  in  the 
world  in  a  lew  generations^  almost  to  the  utter  exdu- 
aion  «£  the  true  »li^on,  without  any  aid  from  foreet  or 
Msistaoce  of  the  powers  in  being,  by  reason  <^tolerar 
;tion.''  And*  therefore,  you  think  there  is  great  reaaoft 
to  fi^r,  diat  ^  the  true  religion  would,  by  toleration, 
qnieUy  be  most  ^eflectuallv  extirpated  throughout  the 
world ;''  Avd  I  say,  tha4:  atter  Christianity  was  received 
for  the  reU^n  of  the  empire  and  whilst  political  laws 
moid  force  inteiposed  in  it,  a  horrible  apoatasy  pre- 
vailed, to  atooat  the  utter  exclusion  of  true  reJi^^on, 
jind  A  general  introducing  .of  idolatry.  And,  therwore, 
I  think  there  is  giwat  reason  to  f»r  nuNDe  harm  than 
good  from  the  uae  offeree  in  religion* 

This  J  think  as  good  .^n  argument  against,  as  yours 
for,  forpe,  and  aomethUng  be^jbter;  aince  what  you  build 
on  is  only  presumed  by  you,  not  proved  from  hirtorj^ : 
whereas  the  matter  of  fact  here  is  well  known;  nor  will 
yim  deny  jt,  when  you  consider  tiie  state  of  religton  in 
Cbristemdom  luider  the  Msistance  of  :that  force,  which 
you  toU  us  ancjceeded  and  auppUed  the  place  of  with- 
drawn mtsaalefb  w^oh  in  your  opinion  aieao  necessaiy 
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in  the  absence  of  force,  that  you  make  that  the  reason  of 
their  continuance ;  and  tell  us,  they  ^'  were  continued 
till  force  could  be  had,  not  so  much  for  evincing  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  magistrate's  assistance."  So  that  whenever  force 
failed,  there,  according  to  your  hypothesis,  are  miracles 
to  supply  its  want ;  for,  without  one  of  them,  the  true 
religion,  if  we  may  believe  you,  will  soon  be  utterly  ex- 
tirpated ;  and  what  force,  in  the  absence  of  miracles, 
produced  in  Christendom  several  ages  before  the  Re- 
formation, is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
what  service  your  way  of  arguing  will  do  any  but  the 
Romish  religion. 

But  to  take  your  argument  in  its  full  ladtnde,  you 
say,  but  you  say  it  without  book,  that  there  was  once  a 
toleration  in  the  world  to  the  almost  utter  extirpation 
of  the  true  religion ;  and  I  say  to  you,  that  as  far  as  re- 
cords authorize  either  opinion,  we  may  say  force  has 
been  always  used  in  matters  of  religion,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  true  religion,  and  the  professors  of  it 
And  there  not  being  an  age  wherein  you  can  show  me, 
upon  a  fair  trial  of  an  established  national  tolerattoo, 
that  the  true  religion  was  extirpated,  or  endangered^  so 
much  as  you  pretend  by  it  (wnereas  there  is  no  age, 
whereof  we  have  sufficient  history  to  judge  of  this  mat- 
ter, wherein  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  that  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  its  followers,  sufiered  by  force) :  you  will  in 
vain  endeavour,  by  instances,  to  prove  ^e  ill  eflfects 
or  uselessness  of  toleration,  such  as  the  author  proposed; 
which  I  challenge  you  to  show  me  was  ever  set  up  in 
the  world,  or  that  the  true  religion  sufiered  by  it ;  and 
it  is  to  the  want  of  it,  and  the  restraints  and  disadvan- 
tages the  true  religion  has  laboured  under,  its  so  little 
spreading  in  the  world  will  justly  be  imputed :  until, 
from  better  experiments,  you  have  sometldng  to  ay 
against  it. 

Our  Saviour  has  promised  that  he  will  build  his 
church  on  this  fundamental  truth,  that  he  is  *^  Christ 
the  Son  df  God ;  so  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it :"  and  this  I  believe,  though  you  tell 
us  the  true  religion  is  not  able  to  subsist  without  the 
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Assistance  of  force,  when  miracles  cease.  I  do  hot  re* 
iriember  that  our  Saviour  any  where  promises  any  other 
assistance  but  that  of  his  Spirit ;  or  gives  his  little  flock 
any  encouragement  to  expect  much  countenance  or 
help  from  the  great  men  of  the  world,  or  the  coercive 
power  of  the  magistrates,  nor  any  where  authorizes 
them  to  use  it  for  the  support  of  his  church :  '*  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,"  1  Cor.  i.  26,  is  the  style  of  the  Gospel } 
and  I  believe  will  be  found  to  belong  to  all  ages  of  the 
church  militant,  past  and  to  come,  as  well  as  to  the 
first:  for  God,  as  St.  Paul  tells  lis,  has  chosen  the 
'^  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty;" 
and  this  not  only  till  miracles  ceased,  but  eyer  since* 
^*  To  be  hated  for  Christ's  name  sake^  aadby  much 
tribulation  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hpaveUs" 
has  been  the  general  and  constant  lot  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  well  as  it  seems  to  be  the  currenjt  strain  of  the 
New  Testament ;  which  promises  nothing  of  secular 
power  or  greatness;  says  nothing  of  "Kings  being 
nursing  fathers,  or  queens  nursing  mothers:"  which 
prophecy,  whatever  meaning  it  have,  it  is  like  our 
Saviour  would  not  have  omitted  to  support  his  church 
with  some  hopes  and  assurance  of  such  assistance, 
if  it  were  to  have  any  accomplishment  before  his 
second  coming ;  when  Israel  shall  come  in  again,  and 
with  the  Gentiles  make  up  the  fulness  of  his  glorious 
kingdom.  But  the  tenour  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
«  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  suflfer 
persecution,"  S  Tim.  iii.  12. 

In  your  Argument  considered,  you  tell  us,  '*that 
no  man  can  fail* of  finding  the  way  of  salvation  that 
seeks  it  as  he  ought."  In  my  answer,  I  take  no- 
tice  to  you,  that  the  places  of  Scripture  you  cite  to 
prove  it,  point  out  this  way  of  seeking  as  we  bu^ht,  to 
be  a  good  life:  as  particularly  that  qf  St.  John,  •"  If 
any  one  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine whether  it  be*  of  God :"  upon  which  I  use  these 
wcurds:  «*  So  that'  these  places,  if  they  prove  what 
you  cite  Ihem  for,  that  no  man  can  fail  of  find- 
ing the  way  of  salvation,  who  seeks  it  as  he  ought; 
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ther  do  also  prove,  that  a  good  life  is  the  only  iiray  to 
seek  as  we  ought ;  and  that  therefore  the  magistrates, 
if  they  would  put  men  upon  seeking  the  way  of  salva- 
tion as  they  ought,  should  by  their  ktws  and  penalties 
force  them  to  a  good  life ;  a  good  conversation  being 
the  surest  and  readiest  way  to  a  right  understanding. 
And  that  if  magistrates  will  severely  and  impartialhr 
set  themselves  against  vice,  in  whomsoever  it  is  foun^ 
true  religion  will  be  spread  wider  than  ever  hitherto  it  has 
been  by  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies.'*  To 
this  you  reply,  **  Whether  the  magistrates  setting  them** 
selves  severely  and  impartially  against  what  you  sup- 
jpose  I  call  vice,  or  the  imposition  of  sound  creeds 
knd  decent  ceremonies,  does  more  conduce  to  tiie 
spreading  the  true  religion,  and  rendering  it  fruitful  in 
the  lives  of  its  professors,  we  need  not  examine ;  you 
donfesfi^  vou  think,  both  together  do  best }  and  this, 
you  thinK,  is  as  much  as  needs  be  said  to  that  para- 
graph/'   If  it  had  been  put  to  you,  whether  a  good 
uving,  or  a  good  prebend,  would  more  conduce  to  the 
enlarging  ^our  fortune,  I  think  it  would  be  allowed 
vou  as  no  unproper  or  unlikely  answer,  what  you  say 
here,  **  I  thmk  both  together  would  do  best ;"  bat 
here  the  case  is  otherwise :  your  thinkibg  determines 
not  the  point :  and  other  people  of  equal  authority 
may,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  do  think  otherwise ;  bat 
because  I  pretend  to  no  authori^,  I  will  give  you  a 
reason  why  your  thinking  is  insufficient     You  tell  us, 
that  ^^  force  is  not  a  fit  means,  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  well  as  useful  j'*  and  you  prove  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, because  there  is  no  other  means  left.   Now  if  the 
severity  of  the  magistrate,  against  what  I  call  vice, 
will,  as  you  will  not  deny,  promote  a  good  li^  and 
that  be  the  right  way  to  seek  the  truths  oi  rdigion ; 
here  is  another  means  besides  imposing  of  creeds  and 
iceremonieS)  to  promote  the  true  religion ;  and  there* 
fore  your  argument  tor  its  necessity,  because  of  no 
other  means  left,  being  gone,  you  cannot  my  **  both 
together  are  best,^'  when  one  of  diem  being  not  ne- 
c^essaryi  is  therefore,  by  your  own  con&ssicm,  not  to  be 

1  hav3iig  said,  Ttmt  it  such  an  iadireot  and  at  « 
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distance  usefulness  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  use 
of  force^  the  magistrate  might  make  his  subjects 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  you  reply,  that 
vou  "  suppose  I  will  not  say  ciastration  is  necessary, 
because  you  hope  I  acknowledge,  that  marriage,  and 
that  grace  which  God  denies  to  none  who  seriously 
ask  ity  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose. '*  And  I  liope 
you  acknoy^ledge,  that  preaching,  admonitions,  and 
instructions^  and  that  grace  which  God  denies  to  none 
who  seriously  ask  it,  are  sufficient  for  salvation.  So 
that  by  this  answer  of  yours,  there  being  no  more 
necessity  of  force  to-  make  men  of  the  true  religion, 
than  there  is  of  castration  to  make  men  chaste }  it  will 
still  remain  that  the  magistrate,  when  he  thiuks  fit, 
piav^  upon  your  principles,  as  well  castrate  men  to 
maKe  them  chaste,  as  use  force  to  make  them  embrace 
tb^  truth  that  must  save  them. 

If  castration  be  not  necessary,  ^^  because  marriage 
and  the  grace  of  God  are  sufficient"  without  it:  nor 
^ill  force  be  necessary,  because  preaching  and  the 
grace  of  God  are  sufficient  without  it;  and  this,  I 
think,  by  your  own  rule,  where  you  tell  us,  **  Where 
there  are  many  useful  means,  and  some  of  them  s^:e 
si^fficient  without  the  rest,  there  is  no  necessity  of  using 
them  all."  So  that  you  must  either  quit  your  neces- 
sity of  force,  or  take  in  castration  too :  which,  however 
it  might  not  go  down  with  the  untractable  and  despe- 
rately perverse  and  obstinate  people  in  these  western 
countries,  yet  is  a  doctrine,  you  may  hope,  may  meet 
with  a  better  reception  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
recommend  you  to  some  of  my  Mahometans. 

To  my  saying,  "  If  what  we  are  apt  to  think  useful, 
were  thence  to  be  concluded  so,  we  might  be  in 
^nger  to  be  obliged  to  believe  the  pretended  miracles 
^  the  church  of  Rome,  by  your  way  of  reasoning} 
l^pl^ss  we  will  say,  that  which  without  impiety  cannoj: 
be  said,  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor 
of  all  things  does  not  use  all  useful  means  for  promoting 
bill  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls." 
"XllyiSa  I  tilinky  will  conclude  as  much  for  miracles  as 
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for  force: .you  reply,  "  you  think  it  wiU  not;  for 
in  the  place  I  intend,  ^ou  speak  not  of  uaefiil,  but 
of  competent,  i.  e.  sufficient  means.  Now,  €X>tDpeta(it 
or  sufficient  means  are  necessary ;  bat  yaa  think  no 
man  will  say  that  all  useful  means  are  so:  zpA  there- 
fore though,  as  you  affirm,  it  cannot  be  saud  withimt  im- 
piety, that  the  wise  and  benign  Dis{M»er  and  Grovemor 
of  all  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent 
means  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  woild, 
and  the  good  of  souls ;  yet  it  is  very  agreeable  with 
piety,  and  with  truth  too,  to  say  that  he  does  not 
ilow  use  all  useful  means :  because,  as  none  of  his 
attributes  obliges  him  to  use  more  than  sufficient  means; 
so  he  may  use  sufficient  means,  without  using  all  useful 
means.  For  where  there  are  many  useful  means,  ami 
some  of  them  are  sufficient  without  the  rest,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  them  all.  So  that  from  God's  not 
using  mirades  now,  to  promote  the  true  religion,  I 
cannot  conclude  that  he  does  not  think  them  ttsdTul 
now,  but  only  that  he  does  not  think  them  necessary. 
And  therefore,  though  what  we  are  apt  to  think  useful 
were  thence  to  be  concluded  so ;  yet  if  whatever  is 
useful  be  not  likewise  to  be  concluded  necessary,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  believe 
the  miracles  pretended  to  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
For  if  miracles  be  not  now  necessary,  there  is  no  in- 
convenience in  thinking  the  miracles  pretended  to  by 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  but  pretended  miracles." 
To  which  I  answer.  Put  it  how  you  will,  for  com- 
petent means,  or  useful  means,  it  will  conclude  for 
miracles  still  as  much  as  for  force.  Your  words  are 
these,  *'  If  such  a  degree  of  outward  force,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  be  redly  of  great  and  necessary  use 
for  the  advancing  these  ends,  as,  taking  the  world  as 
we  find  it,  you  say,  you  think  it  appears  to  be ;  then  it 
must  be  acknowledged  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to 
use  it  for  the  advancing  those  ends ;  unless  we  will  say, 
what  without  impiety  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wise 
and  benign  Disposer  of  all  things  has  not  furnished 
mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his 
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•  • 

©wn-  hoiMMir  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls."  What^ 
I  beseech  you^  now  is  the  sum  of  this  argument,  but 
this,  "  force  is  of  great  and  necessary  use ;  therefore 
the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  of  all  things,  who  will 
not  leave  mankind  unfurnished  (which  it  would  be 
impiety  to  say)  of  competent  means  for  the  promoting 
his  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls-,  has 
given  somewhere  a  right  to  use  it  ?** 

Let  us  try  it  now,  whether  it  will  not  do  as  well  for 
miracles.  Miracles  '*  are  of  great  and  necessary  use, 
as  great  and  necessary,  at  least,  as  force ;  therefore  the 
wise  and  benign  Disposer  of  all  things,  who  will  not 
leave  mankind  unfurnished,  which  it  would  be  impiely 
to  say,  of  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his 
honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls,''  has  given 
somewhere  a  power  of  miracles.  I  ask  you,  when  I  in 
the  second  letter  used  your  own  words,  applied  to 
miracles  instead  offeree,  would  they  not  conclude  then 
as  well  for  miracles  as  for  force  ?  For  you  must  re* 
member  there  was  not  then  in  all  your  scheme  one  word 
of  miracles  to  supply  the  place  offeree.  Force  alone  was 
mentioned,  force  alone  was  necessary ;  all  was  laid  on 
force.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  divine,  that  miracles  should 
be  takmi  in,  to  mend  the  defects  of  your  hypothesis : 
which  in  your  answer  to  me  you  now  have  done,  and  I 
eAsHy  allow  it,  without  holding  you  to  any  thing  you 
have  said,  and  shall  always  do  so.  For  seeking  truth, 
and  not  triumph,  as  you  frequently  suggest,  I  shall 
always  take  your  h3rpothesis  as  you  please  to  reform  it, 
and  either  embrace  it,  or  show  you  why  I  do  hot.  . 
>  Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  this  argument  will  do 
any  better  now  your  scheme  is  mended,  and  you  make 
force  or  miracles  necessary.  If  force  or  miracles  are  of 
"  great  and  necessary  use  for  the  promoting  true  reli- 
ion  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  then  it  must  be  ac- 
nowledged,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  right  to  use  the 
one,  or  a  power  to  do  the  other,  for  the  advancing  those 
ends }  unless  we  will  say,  what  without  impiety  cannot  be 
Said,  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor 
of  .ali  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  witii  competent 
means  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour,  and  the  good 
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souls/'    From  whence  it  will  follow^  if  your  aigumeot 
be  good,  that  where  men  have  not  a  rignt  to  use  force, 
there  still  we  are  to  expect  miracles,  unless  we  will  say, 
&c.    Now,  where  the  magistrates  are  not  of  the  true 
religion,  there,  by  this  part  of  your  scheme,  there  is  a 
right  in  nobody  to  use  force ;  for  if  there  were,  what 
need  of  miracles,  as  you  tell  us  there  was,  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity,  to  supply  that  want  ?  since  the 
magistrates,  who  were  of  false  religions  then,  were  fur- 
nished with  as  much  right,  if  that  were  enough,  as  they 
are  now*    So  that  where  the  magistrates  ure  of  false 
rdigions,  there  you  must,  upon  your  principles,  affirm 
miracles  are  still  to  supply  the  want  offeree ;  "  unless 
you  will  say,  what  without  impietv  cannot  be  said,  that 
the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things 
hath  not  furnished  manicind  with  competent  means  for 
the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the 
good  of  souls/^    Now  how  far  this  will  favour  the 
pretences  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  miracles  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  not  under  popish 
governments,  you  were  best  consider.   This  is  evidenti 
that  in  all  countries  where  the  true  religion  is  not 
received  for  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  supported 
and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  it,  you  must  aUow 
miracles  to  be  as  necessary  now,  as  ever  they  were  apy 
where  in  the  world,  for  the  supply  of  the  w^t  of  force, 
belbre  the  magistrates  were  Christiana.    An4  thei^ 
what  advantage  your  doctrine  gives  to  the  church  of 
Rome  is  very  visible*    For  they,  like  you,  8U{^>0si]qg 
theirs  the  only  true  religion,  are  supplied  by  ypa  wjith 
this  argument  for  it ;  viz.  That  the  '*  true  religion  will 
not  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  without  the 
assistance  of  miracles  or  authority;  which  are  the 
compet^it  means,  which,  without  impiety,  it  cannot  be 
said,  ihat  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor 
of  all  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  with/'    Fror9 
whence  they  will  not  think  it  hard  to  dra'W  this  conse* 

Suence,  that  therefore  the  wise  and  bepi^  Governor  pf 
11  things  has  continued  in  their  churQp  ih^  powff  oS 
miracles ;  (which  yours  does  not  so  iniich  as  pr$(:/944 
to)  to  supply  the  vi9fx%  of  tb^  iR9gii#&n4e'«f  mvsfmfi^ 


f. 
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where  that  cannot  be  had  to  make  the  true  religion 
prevail.  And  if  a  papist  should  press  you  with  this 
argument,  I  would  gladly  know  what  you  would  reply 

to  him. 
Though  this  be  enough  to  make  good  what  I  said^ 
et  since  I  seek  truth,  more  than  my  own  justification, 
et  us  examine  a  little  what  it  is  you  here  say  of  **  com** 
petent  means.    Competent  means,  you  say,  are  neces- 
sary ;  but  you  think  no  man  will  say,  all  useful  means 
are  so/'    If  you  think  you  speak  plain ^  clear,  deter- 
mined sense,  when  you  used  this  good  English  word 
competent,  I  pity  you :  if  you  did  it  with  skill,  I  send 
you  to  my  pagans  and  Mahometans*    But  this  safe  wa^ 
of  talking,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  clear,  yet  it 
so  oilen  occurs  in  you,  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether 
it  be  art  or  nature.    Now  pra^r  what  do  you  mean  by 
^*  mankind's  being  furnished  with  competent  means  r^ 
If  it  be  such  means  as  any  are  prevailed  on  by  to 
embrace  tibe  truth  that  must  save  them,  preacning 
is  a  competent  means  $  for  by  preaching  alone,  with- 
out force,  many  are  prevailed  on,  and  oecome  truly 
Christia&sT:  and  then  your  force,  by  your  own  con- 
ffeasion,  is  not  necessary.    If  by  competent,  you  un- 
derstand such  means,  by  which  all  men  are  prevailed 
on^  or  the  majorit)r,  to  become  truly  CSiristians,  I  fear 
youx  force  is  no  competent  means. 

Whidi  Way  ever  you  put  it,  you  must  acknowledge 
ftiBnkind  to  be  destitute  of  competent  means,  or  your 
moiderate  force  not  to  be  that  netessary  competent 
means :  since,  whatever  right  the  magistrates  may  have 
fa  Ad  any  ^ere  to  use  it,  wherever  it  has  not  been  used, 
let  the  cause  be  what  it  will  that  kept  this  means  from 
being  used»  there  the  people  have  been  destitute  of 
that  means. 

But  you  will  think  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  complain 
of  obscurity,  you  having  abundantly  explained  what  you 
mean  by  competent,  in  mying  competent,  L  e.  sufficient 
means.  So  tnat  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  out 
what  yott  mean  by  sufficient :  and  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  itt  your  use  of  it,  you  happily  ^ve  us  in  these 
fiolfowiag,  ^  Wiiat  does  any  man  mean  by  eiidletent 
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evidence,  but  such  as  will  certainly  win  assent  wherever 
it  is  duly  considered?''  Apply  this  to  your  meaQs^ 
and  then  tell  me,  whether  your  force  be  such  compe* 
tent^  i.  e.  sufficient  means,  that  it  certainly  produeed 
embracing  the  truth,  wherever  it  was  duly,  u  e.  your 
way  applied ;  if  it  did  not,  it  is  plain  it  is  not  your 
competent,  sufficient  means,  and  so  the  world,  without 
any  such  imputation  to  the  divine  wisdom  and  be- 
nignity, might  be  without  it.  If  you  will  say  it  was 
sufficient,  and  did  produce  that  end  wherever  it  was 
applied,  I  desire  you  then  to  tell  me  whether  manldnd 
hath  been  always  furnished  with  competent  means. 
You  have  it  now  in  vour  choice,  either  to  talk  im- 
piously, or  renounce  rorce,  and  disown  it  to  be  com* 
petent  means ;  one  of  the  two  I  do  not  see  how,  by 
your  own  argument,  you  can  avoid. 

But  to  lay  by  your  competent  and  sufficient  means, 
and  to  ease  you  of  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  3^00 
will  be  in  to  determine  what  is  so,  in  resect  of  man* 
kind ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  little  less  ^^  impious  to  say, 
that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Gtovemor  hadi 
not  furnished  mankind  with  necessary  meani^  as  to  say 
he  hath  not  furnished  them,  with  competent  means.** 
Now,  sir,  if  your  moderate  penalties^-and  nothing  else, 
be,  since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles,  this  necessary 
means,  what  will  be  left;  you  to  say,  by  your  argument, 
of  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  God  in  all  those  coun* 
tries  where  moderate  penalties  are  not  made  use  of? 
where  men  are  not  furnished  with  this  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  true  religion  ?  For  unless  you  can  san^ 
that  your  moderate  penalties  have  been  constantly 
made  use  of  in  the  world  for  the  support  and  encou« 
ragement  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  bring  men  to  i(^ 
ever  since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles ;  you  must 
confess,  that  not  only  some  countries,  (which  yet  were 
enough  against  you)  but  mankind  in  general,  have 
been  unfurnished  of  the  ^'  necessary  means  for  pro- 
moting the  honour  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  salva* 
tion  of  men's  souls.**  This  argument  out  of  your  own 
mouth,  were  there  no  other,  is  sufficient  to  show  die 
weakness  and  unreasonableness  of  your  scheme  j  and 
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I  hope  the  due  considerajtion  of  it  will  make  you 
cautious  another  time  how  you  entitle  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  Ood  to  the  support  of  what  you  once 
fancy  to  be  of  great  and  necessary  use* 

I  having  thereupon  said,  ^*  Let  us  not  therefore  be 
more  wise  than^  our  Maker  in  that  stupendous  and  su- 
pernatural work  of  our  salvation.  The  Scripture/' 
&c* 

You  reply,  **  Though  the  work  of  our  salvation  bey 
as  I  justly  call  it,  stupendous  and  supernatural ;  yet 
you  suppose  no  sober  man  doubts,  but  it  both  adnuts 
and  ordinarily  requires  the  use  of  natural  and  human 
means,  in  subordination  to  that  grace  which  works  it.*" 

If  you  had  taken  notice  of  these  immediately  fol- 
lowing words  of  mine,  ^*  The  Scripture  that  reveals  it 
to  us,  contains  ail  that  we  can  know  or  do,  in  order  to 
it ;  and  where  that  is  silent,  it  is  presumption  in  us  to 
direct;"  you  would  not  have  thought  what  you  here 
aa^  a  sufficient  answer :  for  though  God  does  make  use 
of  natural  and  human  means  in  subordination  to  grace, 
yet  it  is  not  for  man  to  make  use  of  any  means,  in 
subordination  to  his  grace,  which  God  has  not  ap«> 
pointed ;  out  of  a  conceit  it  may  do  some  service  in« 
directly  and  at  a  distance. 

The  whole  covenant  and  work  of  grace  is  the  con- 
trivance of  God's  infinite  wisdom.  What  it  is,  and  by 
what  means  he  will  dispense  his  grace,  is  known  to  us 
b^  revelation  only;  which  is  so  little  suited  to  human 
wisdom,  that  the  apostle  calls  it  '*  the  foolishness  of 
preaching."  In  the  Scripture  is  contained  all  that 
revelation,  and  all  things  nece^ary  for  that  work,  all 
the  means  of  grace ;  there  God  has  declared  all  that 
he  would  have  done  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  if 
he  had  tliought  force  necessary  to  be  ioined  with  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  no  doubt  but  ne  would  some- 
where or  other  have  revealed  it,  and  not  left  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  man :  which  how  disproportioned  and  oppo- 
site it  is  to  the  ways  and  wisdom  oi  God  in  the  Gospel, 
and  how  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  the  business  of  salva- 
tion, you  may  see,  1  Cor.  i.  from  verse  17  to  the  end. 
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'^  HiiB  woik  of  grace  admits,  and  ordinarily  requires 
the  use  of  natural  and  human  means.''  I  draj  it  not: 
let  us  now  hear  your  inference:  '^  Therefore  till  I  have 
shown  that  no  penal  laws,  that  can  be  made,  can  do 
any  service  towards  the  salvation  of  men^s  souls  in 
subordination  to  God's  grace,  or  that  God  las  for- 
bidden  the  magistrate''  to  use  force,  for  so  you  ought 
to  put  it,  but  you  rather  choose,  according  to  your 
ordinary  way,  to  use  general  and  doubtful  words; 
imd  therefore  you  say,  **  to  serve  him  in  that  great 
work  with  tfabe  authority  which  he  has  given  him, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  caution  I  have  given,*' 
not  to  be  wiser  than  our  Maker  in  that  stupendous  work 
of  our  salvation^  By  which  ynyr  of  argmng,  any  thu^ 
that  I  cannot  show,  cannot  possibly,  cannot  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  or  by  accident,  do  any  service,  or 
God  has  not  forbidden,  may  be  made  use  of  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  I  suppose  you  mean  expressly  for- 
l»dden ;  for  else  I  might  think  these  woitb  (^'  Who 
has  required  this  at  your  hands?")  sufficient  prohi* 
bition  of  it  The  sum  cf  your  argument  is,  *^  what 
cannot  be  ^owed  not  te  do  any  service,  may  be  used 
as  a  human  means  in  suborclination  to  grace,  in  the 
work  of  salvation.**  To  which  I  reply.  That  what  may, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  aomelames  do  some  service, 
cannot,  widiout  a  further  warraasit  from  cevdation  thaa 
auch  usefulness,  be  requir<ed,or  made  use  of  as  a  subanM- 
nate  means  to  ^ace.  For  if  so,  then  auricular  coofes- 
don,  penance,  pilgrimages,  (Mrocessions,  &c.  which  no- 
body can  show  do  not  ever  do  any  aerviccu  at  leasti 
indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  towards  ti»  satiation  of 
mills,  may  all  be  justified. 

It  is  not  enough  that  it  cannot  be  shown  that  it  csfi* 
not  .do  any  service  to  justify  its  usefulness ;  for  iriiat  is 
these  that  mqr  not,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  or  by 
SKxident,  do  some  service?  To  show  that  it  is  a 
Immaa  means,  Aait  God  has  nowhere  appointed,  in 
aubordiaation  to  grace,  in  the  supernatural  work  of 
aaivation,  is  enough  to  prove  it  an  unwarraotaUe  bold- 
Mas  to  use  ft:  and  taiich  more  so  in  the  fveaent  caae 
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Eower  to  use  it  in  matters  of  rengion,  will  do  more 
arm  than  good,  as  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown. 
And  therefore,  since,  according  to  you,  the  magi* 
strate's  commission  to  use  force  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  is  from  the  law  of  nature ;  which  commission 
reaches  to  none,  since  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  but 
Christian  magistrates ;  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude, 
were  there  nothing  else  in  the  case  but  the  silence  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Christian  magistrate  has  no  such 
power,  because  he  has  no  such  commission  any  where 
in  the  Gospel,  wherein  all  things  are  appointed  neces* 
sary  to  salvation ;  than  that  there  was  so  clear  a  com- 
mission given  to  all  magistrates  by  the  law  of  nature, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  show  a  prohibition  from  revela- 
tion, if  one  will  deny  Christian  magistrates  to  have 
that  power.  Since  the  commission  of  the  law  of  nature 
to  magistrates,  being  only  that  general  one,  of  doing 
good,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgments :  if 
that  extends  to  the  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion, 
it  will  abundantly  more  oppose  than  promote  the  true 
religion ;  if  force  in  the  case  has  any  efficacy  at  all,  and 
so  do  more  harm  than  good:  whicn,  though  it  shows 
not  what  you  here  demand,  that  it  cannot  do  any  serw 
vice  towards  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  for  that  caiii* 
not  be  shown  of  ^my  thing ;  yet  it  shows  the  disservice 
it  does  is  so  much  more  than  any  service  can  be  ex- 
pected fr(Hn  it,  that  it  can  never  be  proved  that  God 
has  given  power  to  magistrates  to  use  it  by  the  com- 
mission they  have  of  doing  ^ood,  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture. 

But  whilst  you  tell  me,  **  Till  I  have  shown  that 
force  and  penalties  cannot  do  any  service  towards  the 
salvation  of  souls,  there  will  be  bo  occasion  for  the 
caution  I  gave  you,''  not  to  be  wiser  thui  our  Maker 
in  that  stupendous  and  supernatural  work;  you  have 
forffot  your  own  confession,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
autiborize  the  use.  of  force,  that  it  may  be  useful,  if  it 
be  not  also  necessary.  And  when  you  can  prove  such 
means  necessary,  which  though  it  cannot  oe  shown, 
never  ujpmi  any  occasion  to  do  amy  service;  yet  may 
be^  ^tnd  is  abundaoMly  shown  to  do  little  servioi,  and  so 
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uncertainly/  that  if  it  be  used,  it  will,  if  it  has  any 
efficacy,  do  more  harm  than  good :  if  you  can,  I  say, 
prove  such  a  means  as  that  necessary,  I  think  I  may 
yield  to  you  the  cause.  But  tiie  use  of  it  has  so  much 
certain  harm,  and  so  little  and  uncertain  good  in  it, 
that  it  can  never  be  supposed  included  or  intended  in  the 
general  commission  to  the  magistrates,  of  doing  good ; 
which  may  serve  for  an  answer  to  your  next  paragraph. 

Only  let  me  take  notice,  that  you  here  make  this 
commission  of  the  law  of  nature  to  extend  the  use  of 
force,  only  to  **  induce  those,  who  would  not  otherwise, 
to  hear  what  may  and  ought  to  move  them  to  embrace 
the  truth."  They  have  heard  all  that  is  offered  to 
move  them  to  embrace,  /.  e.  believe,  but  are  not 
moved :  is  the  magistrate  by  the  law  of  nature  com- 
missioned to  punish  them  for  what  is  not  in  their  power? 
for  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  in  a  man's  power: 
or  is  the  magistrate  commissioned  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  empowers  him  in  general,  only  to  do  them  good? 
Is  he,  I  say,  commissioned  to  make  them  lie,  and  pro- 
fess that  which  they  do  not  believe  ?  And  is  this  for 
their  good  ?  If  he  punish  them  till  they  embrace,  i.  e. 
believe,  he  punishes  them  for  what  is  not  in  their  power; 
if  till  they  embrace,  i.  e.  barely  profess,  he  punishes 
them  for  what  is  not  for  their  good :  to  neither  of  which 
can  he  be  commissioned  by  the  law  of  nature. 

To  my  saying,  "  Till  you  can  show  us  a  commission 
in  Scripture,  it  will  be  fit  for  us  to  obey  that  precept  of 
the  Gospel  (Mark  iv.  24)  which  bids  us  take  heed 
what  we  hear :"  you  reply.  That  this,  "  you  suppose, 
is  only  intended  for  the  vulgar  reader ;  for  it  ought 
to  be  rendered,  attend  to  what  you  hear/'  which  you 
prove  out  of  Grotius.  What  if  I  or  my  readers  are 
not  so  learned  as  to  understand  either  the  Greek 
original,  or  Grotius's  Latin  comment  ?  Or  if  we  did, 
are  we  to  be  blamed  for  understanding  the  Scripture 
in  that  sense,  which  the  national,  i.  e,  as  you  say,  the 
true  religion  authorizes,  and  which  you  tell  us  would 
be  a  fault  in  us  if  we  did  not  believe? 

For  if,  as  you  suppose,  there  be  sufficient  provision 
made  in  Englandfor  the  instructing  all  men  in  the  truth ; 
we  cannot  then  but  take  the  words  in  this  sense,  it  being 
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that  which  the  public  authority  has  given  them ;  for 

if  we  are  not  to  follow  the  sense  as.  it  is  given  us  in 

the  translation  authorized  by  our  governors,  and  used 

in  our  worship  established  by  law,  but  must  seek  it 

elsewhere,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  how  there  is  any 

other  provision  made  for  instructing  men  in  the  sense  of 

the  Scripture,  which  is  the  truth  that  must  save  them, 

but  to  leave  them  to  their  own  inquiry  and  judgment, 

and  to  themselves^  to  take  whom  they  think  best  for 

interpreters  and  expounders  of  Scripture,  and  to  quit 

that  of  the  true  church,  which  she  has  given  in  her 

translation.     This  is  the  liberty  you  take  to  differ  from 

the  true  church,  when  you  think  fit,  and  it  will  serve 

your  purpose.    She  says,  "  Take  heed  what  you  hear  j" 

but  you  say,  the  true  sense  is,  **  Attend  to  what  you 

hear."    Methinks  you  should  not  be  at  such  variance 

with  dissenters ;  for  after  all,  nothing  is  so  like  a  non- 

conformist  as  a  conformist.   Though  it  be  certainly  every 

one's  right  to  understand  the  Scripture  in  that  sense 

which  appears  truest  to  him,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  you, 

upon  your  principles,  can  depart  from  that  which  the 

church  of  England  has  given  it :  but  you,  -I  find,  when 

you  think  fit,  take  that  liberty ;  and  so  much  liberty  as 

that  wx)uld9 1  think,  satisfy  all  the  dissenters  in  England. 

As  to  your  other  place  of  Scripture ;  if  St.  Paul,  as  it 

seems  to  me,  in  that  tenth  to  the  Romans,  where  show* 

ing  that  the  Gentiles  were  provided  with  all  things 

necessary  to  salvation,  as  welt  as  the  Jews, — ^and  that 

by  having  men  sent  to  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that 

provision  was  made, — ^what  you  say  in  the  two  next' 

paragraphs  will  show  us  that  you  understand  that  the 

Greek  word  Ako^  signifies  both  hearing  and  report ;  but 

does  no  more  answer  the  force  of  those  two  verses, 

against  you,  than  if  you  had  spared  all  you  said  with  your 

Greek  criticism.    The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  these : 

^^  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  on  whom  they  have 

not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 

whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear 

without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except 

they  be  sent  ?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
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hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  Rom.  x.  14, 15,  l?*  In 
this  deduction  of  the  means  of  propagating  the  Gospel, 
we  may  well  suppose  St.  Paul  would  have  put  in  miracles 
or  penalties,  it,  as  you  say,  one  of  them  had  been  ne« 
cessary.  But  whether  or  no  every  reader  will  think 
St.  Paul  set  down  in  that  place  all  necessary  means,  I 
know  not ;  but  this,  I  am  confident,  he  will  think,  that 
the  New  Testament  does ;  and  then  I  ask.  Whether 
there  be  in  it  one  word  of  force  to  be  used  to  bring  men 
to  be  Christians,  or  to  hearken  to  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation  offered  in  the  Gospel  ? 

To  my  asking,  "  What  if  God,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  would  not  have  men  compelled?^ 
You  answer,  ^  If  he  would  not  have  them  compelled, 
now  miracles  are  ceased,  as  far  as  moderate  penalties 
compel,  (otherwise  you  are  not  concerned  in  the  de* 
mand)  be  would  have  told  us  so."    Concerning  mi- 
racles supplying  the  want  of  force,  I  shall  need  to  say 
nothing  more  here :  but  to  vour  answer,  that  '*  God 
would  have  told  us  so,''  I  shall  in  few  words  state 
the  matter  to  you.    You  first  suppose  force  necessary 
to  compel  men  to  hear ;  and  thereupon  suppose  the  ma- 
gistrate invested  with  a  power  to  compel  them  to  hear; 
and  from  thence  peremptorily  declare,  that   if  God 
would  not  have  force  used,  he  would  have  told  ns  so. 
You  suppose  also,  that  it  must  be  only  moderate  force. 
Now  may  we  not  ask  one,  that  is  so  far  of  the  council 
of  the  Almighty,  that  he  can  positively  say  what  he 
would  or  would  not  have,  to  tell  us,  whether  it  be  not 
as  probable  that  God,  who  knows  the  temper  of  man 
that  he  has  made,  who  knows  how  apt  he  is  not  to 
spare  any  degree  of  force  when  he  believes  he  has  s 
commission  to  compel  men  to  do  any  thing  in  their 
power,  and  who  knows  also  how  prone  man  is  to  think 
it  reasonable  to  do  so ;  whether,  I  say,  it  is  not  as  pro- 
bable that  God,  if  he  would  have  the  magistrate  to 
use  none  but  moderate  force  to  compel  men  to  hear* 
would  also  have  told  us  so  ?  Fathers  are  not  more  apt 
than  magistrates  to  strain  their  power  beyond  what  is 
convenient  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  yet 
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it  has  pleased  God  to  tell  them  in  the  New  Testament,  <^ 
this  moderation,  by  a  precept  more  than  once  repeated. 

To  my  demanding,  "  What  if  God  would  have  men 
left  to  their  freedom  in  this  point,  if  they  will  hear, 
or  if  they  will  forbear ;  will  you  constrain  them  ? 
Thus  we  are  sure  he  did  with  his  own  people,*'  &c. 
You  answer,  **  But  those  words,  whether  they  will  hear, 
or  whether  they  will  forbear,  which  we  find  thrice 
used  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  are  nothing  at  all  to  my 
purpose.  For  by  hearing  there,  no  man  understands 
the  bare  giving  an  ear  to  what  was  to  be  preached, 
nor  yet  the  considering  it  only;  but  the  complying 
with  it,  and  obeying  it  j  according  to  the  paraphrase 
which  Grotius  gives  of  the  worcb."  Methinks,  for 
this  once,  you  might  have  allowed  me  to  have  hit  upon 
something  to  the  purpose,  you  having  denied  me  it  in 
so  many  other  places :  if  it  were  but  ror  pity  i  and  one 
other  reason  ;  which  is,  that  all  you  have  to  say  i^ainst 
it  is,  that  ^^  by  hearing  there,  no  man  understands  the 
bare  giving  an  ear  to  what  was  to  be  preached,  nor 
yet  the  considering  it ;  but  the  complying  with  it,  and 
obeying  it."  If  I  misremember  not,  your  hypothesis 
pretends  the  use  of  force  to  be  not  barely  to  make  men 
give  an  ear,  nor  yet  to  consider ;  but  to  make  them 
consider  as  they  ought,  u  e.  so  as  not  to  reject ;  and 
therefore,  though  this  text  out  of  Ezekiel  be  nothing 
to  the  purpose  against  bare  giving  an  ear ;  yet,  if  you 
please,  let  it  stand  as  if  it  were  to  the  purpose  against 
your  hypothesis,  till  you  can  find  some  other  answer 
to  it. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  the  pains  to  turn  to  Aqts 
xxviii.  24,  2^,  SMS,  27}  28,  you  will  read  these  words : 
<*  And  some  believed  the  things  that  were  spoken,  and 
some  believed  not.  And  when  they  agreed  not  among 
themselves  they  departed,  after  that  Paul  had  spoken 
one  word,  Wei  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  EsaiL  the 
prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying.  Go  unto  this  people, 
and  say,  hearing,  ye  shaU  hear,  and  shall  not  under* 
stand  i  and  seeing,  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive.  For 
the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gros8»  and  their  ears 
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are  dull  of  hearing*  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ; 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes»  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be 
converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known 
therefore  unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  thev  will  hear  it.'* 
'  If  one  should  come  now,  and  out  of  your  treatise, 
called  The  Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Tole- 
ration considered  and  answered,  reason  thus,  ^*  It  is 
evident  that  these  Jews  have  not  sought  the  truth  in 
this  matter  with  that  application  of  mind  and  freedom 
of  judgment  which  was  requisite ;  whilst  they  suffered 
their  lusts  and  passions  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  manage 
the  inquiry.  The  impressions  of  education,  the  rever- 
ence  and  admiration  of  persons,  worldly  respects,  and 
the  like  incompetent  motives,  have  determined  them. 
Now  if  this  be  the  case, — if  these  men  are  averse  to  a 
due  consideration  of  things,  where  they  are  most  con- 
cerned  to  use  it, — what  means  is  there  l^  (besides  the 
grace  of  God)  to  reduce  them  out  of  the  wrong  way 
they  are  in,  but  to  lay  thorns  and  briars  in  it  ?*'  Would 
you  not  think  this  a  good  argument  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  using  force  and  penalties  upon  these  men  in  the 
Acts,  who  refused  to  be  brought  to  embrace  the  true 
religion  upon  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  ?  <*  For  what 
other  means  was  left,  what  human  method  could  be 
used  to  bring  them  to  make  a  wiser  and  more  rational 
choice,  but  laying  such  penalties  upon  them  as  might 
balance  the  weight  of  such  prejudices,  which  inclined 
them  to  prefer  a  false  way  before  the  true  ?"  Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  would  you  not,  had  you  been  a  Christian 
magistrate  in  those  days,  have  thought  yourself  obliged 
to  try,  by  force,  *'  to  overbalance  the  weight  of  those 
prejudices  which  inclined  them  to  prefer  a  false  way 
to  the  true  ?''  For  there  was  no  other  human  means 
left ;  and  if  that  be  not  enough  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  using  it,  you  have  no  prooi  of  any  necessity  offeree 
at  all. 

If  you  would  have  laid  penalties  upon  them,  I  ask 
3FOU,  what  if  God,  for  reasons  best  known  to  hiraself. 
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thought  it  not  necessary  to  use  any  other  human  means 
but  preaiching  and  persuasion?  You  have  a  ready 
answer,  there  is  no  other  human  means  but  force,  and 
some  other  human  means  besides  preaching  is  necessary, 
I.  e.  in  your  opinion :  and  is  it  not  fit  your  authority 
should  carry  it  ?  For  as  to  miracles,  whether  you  think 
fit  to  rank  them  amongst  human  means  or  no ;  or  whe« 
ther  or  no  there  were  any  showed  to  these  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  supply  the  want  of  force ;  I  guess,  in  this  case^ 
you  Will  not  be  much  helped,  whichever  you  suppose : 
though  to  one  unbiassed,  who  reads  that  chapter,  it 
will,  I  imagine,  appear  most  probable  that  St.  Paul, 
when  he  thus  parted  with  them,  had  done  no  miracles 
aniongst  them. 

But  you  have,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  before  us, 
provided  a  salvo  for  all,  in  telling  us,  ''However  the 
penalties  you  defend  are  not  such  as  can  any  way  be 
pretended  to  take  away  men's  freedom  in  this  point." 
The  question  is,  whether  there  be  a  necessity  of  using 
other  human  means  but  preaching,  for  the  bringin 
men  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them  ;  an 
whether  force  be  it?  God  himself  seems,  in  the  places 
quoted,  and  others,  to  teach  us,  that  he  would  have 
left  men  to  their  freedom  from  any  constraint  of  force  in 
that  point ;  and  you  answer,  *'  The  penalties  you  defend 
are  hot  such  as  can  any  ways  be  pretended  to  take 
away  men's  freedom  in  this  point/'      Tell  us  what 
you   mean   by  these   words   of  yours,  *'  take  away 
men's  freedom  in  this  point;"  and  then  apply  it. 
I  think  it  pretty  hard  to  use  penalties  and  force  to 
any  man,  without  taking  away  his  freedom  from  penal- 
ties and  force.     Farther,  the  penalties  you  think  ne- 
cessary, if  we  may  believe  you  yourself,  are  to  "  be 
such  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices, 
which  incline  men  to  prefer  a  false  way  before  a 
true :"  whether  these  be  such  as  you  will  defend, 
is  another  question.      This,  I  think,  is  to  be  made 
plain,  that  you  must  go  beyond  the  lower  degrees 
of  force,  and  moderate  penalties,  to  balance  those  pre- 
judices. 
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To  my  saying,  '*  That  the  method  of  the  Gospdis 
to  pray  and  beseech,  and  that  if  God  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  men  punished  to  make  them  give  ear, 
he  could  have  called  magistrates  to  be  spreaders  of  the 
Gospel,  as  well  as  poor  fishermen,  or  Paul  a  persecutor, 
who  yet  wanted  not  power  to  punish  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  and  the  incestuous  Corinthian  :**  you  reply, 
•*  Though  it  be  the  method  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  mini* 
sters  of  it  to  pray  and  beseech  men  ;  yet  it  appears  from 
my  own  words  here,  both  that  punishments  may  be 
sometimes  necessary ;  and  that  punishing,  and  that  even 
by  those  who  are  to  pray  and  beseech,  is  consistent 
with  that  method."     I  fear,  sir,  you  so  greedily  lay 
hold  upon  any  examples  of  punishment,  when  on  any 
account  they  come  in  your  way,  that  you  give  yourself 
not  liberty  to  consider  whether  they  are  for  your  pur- 
pose or  no  ;  or  else  you  would  scarce  infer,  as  you  do 
from  my  words,  that,  in  your  case,  "  punishments  may 
be  sometimes  necessary/^    Ananias  and  Sapphira  were 
punished  :  "  therefore  it  appears,**  say  you,  "  that  pu- 
nishments may  be  sometimes  necessary/*     For  what,  I 
beseech  you  ?  For  the  only  end,  you  say,  punishments 
are  useful  in  religion,  i.  e.  to  make  men  consider.    So 
that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck  dead :  for  what 
end  ?  To  make  them  consider.     If  you  had  given  your- 
self  the  leisure  to  have  reflected  on  this,  and  the  other 
instance  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  it  is  possible  yoa 
would  have  found  neither  of  them  to  have  served  very 
well  to  show  punishment  necessary  tq.  bring  men  to 
embrace  the  true  religion ;  for  both  these  were  punish- 
ments laid  on  those  who  had  already  embraced  the 
true  religion,  and  were  in  the  communion  of  the  true 
church ;  and  so  can  only  show,  if  you  will  infer  any  thing 
concerning  the  necessity  of  punishments  from  them, 
that  punishments  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for  those 
who  are  in  the  communion  of  the  true  church.    And 
of  that  you  may  make  your  advantage. 

As  to  your  other  inferences  from  my  words,  viz. 
"  That  punishing,  and  that  even  by  those  who  are,  as 
ambassadors,  to  pray  and  beseech,  is  consistent  with 
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that  method ;"  when  they  can  do  it  as  the  apostles  did, 
by  the  immediate  direction  and  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  I  shall  easily  allow  it  to  be  consistent  with  the 
method  of  the  Gospel.  If  that  will  not  content  you, 
it  is  plain,  you  have  an  itch  to  be  handling  the  secular 
sword  $  and  since  Christ  has  not  given  you  the  power 
you  desire,  you  would  be  executing  the  magistrate's 
pretended  commission  from  the  law  of  nature.  One 
thing  more  let  me  mind  you  of,  and  that  is,  that  if, 
from  the  punishments  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the 
incestuous  Corinthian,  you  can  infer  a  necessity  of  pu« 
nishment  to  make  men  consider ;  it  will  follow  that  there 
was  a  necessity  of  punishment  to  make  men  consider, 
notwithstanding  miracles,  which  cannot  therefore  be 
supposed  to  supply  the  want  of  punishments. 

To  my  asking,  **  What  if  God,  foreseeing  this  force 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  men  as  passionate,  as  humor* 
some,  as  liable  to  prejudice  and  error,  as  the  rest  of 
their  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a  proper  means  to  bring 
men  into  the  right  way  ?*'  You  reply,  ^*  But  if  there  be 
any  thing  of  an  argument  in  this,  it  proves  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  civil  government  in  the  world ;  and  so 
proving  too  much,  proves  nothing  at  all."  This  you 
say ;  but  you  being  one  of  those  mortals  who  is  liable 
to  error  as  well  as  your  brethren,  you  cannot  expect 
it  should  be  received  for  infalUble  truth,  till  you  have 
proved  it;  and  that  you  will  never  do,  till  you  can 
showt  that  there  is  as  absolute  a  necessity  of  force  in 
the  magistrate's  hands  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  there 
is  of  force  in  the  magistrate's  hands  for  the  preservation 
of  civil  society;  and  next,  till  you  have  proved  that 
force,  in  the  hands  of  men  as  passionate  and  humor* 
some,  or  liable  to  prejudice  and  error  as  their  brethren, 
would  contribute  as  much  to  the  bringing  men,  and 
keeping  them  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  as  it  does 
to  the  support  of  dvil  society,  and  the  keeping  men  at 
peace  in  it. 

Where  men  cannot  live  together  without  mutual  in- 
juries, not  to  be  avoided  without  force,  reason  has 
taught  them  to  seek  a  remedy  in  government ;  which 
always  places  power  somewhere  in  thesociety  to  restrain 
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and  punish  such  injuries;  which  power,  whether  placed 
in  the  community  itself,  or  some  chosen  by  the  com- 
munity to  govern  it,  must  still  be  in  the  hands  of  men; 
and  where,  as  in  societies  of  civilized  and  settled  na- 
tions, the  form  of  the  government  places  this  power  out 
of  the  community  itself,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  out  of 
men,  such  as  they  are,  some  should  be  made  ma^strates, 
and  have  coercive  power  of  force  put  into  their  hands, 
to  govern  and  direct  the  society  for  the  public  good ; 
wimout  which  force,  so  placed  in  the  hands  of  men, 
there  could  be  no  civil  society,  nor  the  ends  for  which 
it  is  instituted  to  any  degree  attained.  And  thus 
government  is  the  will  of  God. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  also,  that  men  should  be  saved ; 
but  to  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  force  or  coactive 
power  should  be  put  into  men's  hands,  because  God 
can  and  hath  provided  other  means  to  bring  men  to 
salvation :  to  which  you  indeed  suppose,  but  can  never 
prove  force  necessary. 

The  passions,  humours,  liableness  to  prejudices  and 
errors,  I. common  to  magistrates  with  other  men,  do  not 
render  force  in  their  hands  so  dangerous  and  unuseful  to 
the  ends  of  society,  which  is  the  public  peace,  as  to  the 
ends  of  religion,  which  is  the  salvation  of  men's  souls. 
For  though  men  of  all  ranks  could  be  content  to  have 
their  own  humours,  passions,  and  prejudices  satisfied ; 
yet  when  they  come  to  make  laws,  which  are  to  direct 
their  force  in  civil  matters,  they  are  driven  to  oppose 
their  laws  to  the  humours,  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
men  in  general,  whereby  their  own  come  to  be  restrained: 
for  if  law- makers,  in  making  of  laws,  did  not  direct 
them  against  the  irregular  humours,  prejudices,  and 
passions  of  men,  which  are  apt  to  mislead  them ;  if 
they  did  not  endeavour,  with  their  best  judgment,  to 
bring  men  from  their  humours  and  passions,  to  the  obe- 
dience and  practice  of  right  reason;  the  society  could 
not  subsist,  and  so  they  tnemselves  would  be  in  danger 
to  lose  their  station  in  it,  and  be  exposed  to  the  unre- 
strained humours,  passions,  and  violence  of  others.  And 
hence  it  comes,  that  be  men  as  humorsome,  passionate, 
and  prejudiced  as  they  will,  they  are  still  by  their  own 
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interest  obliged  to  make  use  of  thetr  best  skiU,  and  with 
tbeir  most  unprejudiced  and  sedatest  thoughts,  take 
care  of  the  government,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
commonwedth ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  their 
himiours  and  passions,  their  liableness  to  error  and 
prejudice,  they  do  provide  pretty  well  for  the  support 
of  society,  and  the  power  in  their  hands  is  of  use  to  the 
maintenance  of  it^ 

But  in  matters  of  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  you 
had  told  us,  about  the  latter  end  of  your  Ar^ment, 
p.  SS,  how  liable  men  were  in  choosing  their  religion  to 
be  misled  by  humour,  passion,  and  prejudice ;  and  there* 
fore  it  was  not  fit  that  in  a  business  of  such  concern- 
ment they  should  be  left  to  themselves :  and  hence,  in 
this  matter  of  religion,  you  would  have  them  subjected 
to  the  coactive  power  of  the  magistrate.  But  this  con- 
trivance is  visibly  of  no  advantage  to  the  true  religion, 
nor  ean  serve  at  all  to  secure  men  from  a  vrrong  choice. 
For  the  magistrates,  by  their  humours,  prejudices,  and 
passions,  which  they  are  born  to  like  other  men,  being 
Its  liable  and  likely  to  be  misled  in  the  choice  of  their 
religion  as  any  of  their  brethren,  as  constant  experi« 
ence  hath  always  shown ;  what  advantage  could  it  be  to 
mankind,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  world  should  have  power  to  use  force 
to  bring  men  to  that  religion  which  they,  each  of  them, 
by  whatsoever  humour,  passion,  or  prejudice  influenced, 
had  chosen  to  themselves  as  the  true  ?  For  whatsoever 
you  did,  I  think  with  reverence  we  may  say,  that 
God  foresaw,  that  whatever  commission  one  magistrate 
had  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  magistrates  had ;  and  that 
commission,  if  there  were  any  such,  could  be  only  to 
use  their  coactive  power  to  bring  men  to  the  religion 
they  believed  to  be  true,  whether  it  were  really  the  true 
or  no ;  and  therefore  I  shall,  without  taking  away  ^o- 
vemment  out  of  the  world,  or  so  much  as  questiomng 
it,  still  think  this  a  reasonable  Question:  <*What  if 
Ood,  foreseeing  this  force  woula  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  as  passionate,  as  humoursome,  as  liable  to  pre- 
judice and  error,  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren ;  did 
not  tliink  it  a  proper  means,  in  such  hands,  to  bring 
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men  into  the  right  way  ?*  and  that  it  needs  a  better 
answer  than  you  have  given  to  it :  and  therefore  you 
might  have  spared  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  this 
paragraph,  to  prove  that  the  magistrate's  beii^  liaUe 
as  much  as  other  men  to  humour,  preiudice,  paasion, 
and  error,  makes  not  force,  in  his  hands,  wfa<^y  unser«- 
viceable  to  the  administration  of  civil  government; 
which  is  what  nobody  denies :  and  you  would  love 
better  employed  it  to  prove,  that  if  the  magistrate's 
being  as  liable  to  passion,  humour,  prejudice,  and  oror, 
as  other  men,  made  force,  in  his  hands,  imfH*oper  to 
bring  men  to  the  true  religicm ;  this  would  take  away 

fjvemment  out  of  the  world :  which  is  a  ccmsequenoe, 
think,  I  mav  deny. 

To  which  Let  me  now  add,  what  if  God  foresaw^  that 
if  force,  of  anv  kind  or  degree  whatsoever,  were  al- 
lowed in  bdiialf  of  truth,  it  would  be  used  by  errii^, 
passionate,  prejudiced  men,  to  the  restraint  and  ruind* 
truth, — as  constant  experience  in  all  ages  has  shown, — 
and  therefore  commanded  that  the  tares  should  be  sof- 
fered  to  ^row  with  the  wheat,  till  the  harvest,  when 
the  infallible  Jud^  shall  sever  them  ?  That  panble  ol 
our  Saviour's  plainly  tells  us,  if  force  were  <mce  per- 
mitted, even  in  favour  of  the  true  religion,  what  mis- 
chief it  was  like  to  do  in  the  misapplication  of  it,  by 
forward,  busy,  mistaken  men,  and  therefore  be  wlH>Uy 
forbid  it ;  and  yet,  I  hope,  this  does  not  take  away  dvil 
government  out  of  the  world. 

To  m^  demanding,  **  What  if  there  be  other  means?" 
and  saying,  *'  Then  yours  ceases  to  be  necessary  upon 
that  account,  that  Uiere  is  no  other  means  left ;  for 
the  grace  of  God  is  another  means :"  you  answer. 
That  **  though  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means,  ^et 
it  is  none  of  the  means  of  which  you  were  speaking 
in  the  place  I  refer  to ;  which  any  one,  who  reads 
that  paragraph,  will  find  to  be  only  human  means." 
In  that  place  you  were  endeavourii^  to  prove  force 
necessary  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  as  appears ; 
and  there  having  dilated  for  four  or  five  p^es  together 
upon  the  ''  carelessness,  prejudices,  patssions,  lusts^  im- 
presaions  of  education,  worldly  respects,'*  and  othtr 
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the  like  causes,  which  you  think  mislead  and  keep  men 
from  the  true  religion;  you  at  last  conclude  force 
necessary  to  bring  men  to  it,  because  admonitions  and 
entreaties  not  prevailing,  there  is  no  other  means  left. 
To  this,  grace  being  instanced  in  as  another  means,  you 
tell  us  here  you  mean  no  other  human  means  left.  So 
that,  to  prove  force  necessary,  you  must  prove  that  God 
would  have  other  human  means  used  besides  praying, 
preaching,  persuasion,  and  instruction ;  and  for  this,  you 
will  need  to  bring  a  plain  direction  from  revelation  for 
your  moderate  punishments ;  unless  you  will  pretend 
to  know,  by  your  own  natural  wisdom,  what  means  God 
has  made  necessary ;  without  which,  those  whom  he 
hath  foreknown  and  predestinated,  and  will  in  his  good 
time  call,  Romans  viii.  09,  by  such  means  as  he  thinks 
fit,  according  to  his  purpose,  cannot  be  brought  into 
the  way  of  salvation.  Perhaps  vou  have  some  warrant 
we  know  not  of,  to  enter  thus  boldly  into  the  counsel 
of  God ;  without  which,  in  another  man,  a  modest 
Christian  would  be  apt  to  think  it  presumption. 

You  say,  there  are  many  who  are  not  prevailed  on  by 
prayers,  entreaties,  and  exhortations,  to  embrace  the 
true  religion.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  "  Some  de- 
grees of  force  are  necessary"  to  be  used.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause there  is  no  other  human  means  left.  Many  are 
not  prevailed  on  by  your  moderate  force.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ?  Greater  degrees  of  force  are  necessary, 
because  there  is  no  other  human  means  left.  No,  say 
you,  God  has  made  moderate  force  necessary,  because 
there  is  no  other  human  means  left  where  preaching  and 
entreaties  will  not  prevail ;  but  he  has  not  made  greater 
degrees  of  force  necessary,  because  there  is  no  other 
human  means  left  where  moderate  force  will  not  prevail. 
So  that  your  rule  changing,  where  the  reason  continues 
the  same,  we  must  conclude  you  have  some  way  of  judg- 
ing concerning  the  purposes  and  ways  of  the  Almightv 
in  the  work  of  salvation,  which  every  one  understands 
not.  You  would  not  else,  upon  so  slight  ground  as  you 
have  ^et  produced  for  it,  which  is  nothing  but  your  own 
imagination,  make  force,  your  moderate  force,  so  ne- 
ceasary,  that  you  bring  in  question  the  wisdom  and 
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bounty  of  the  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things,  as  if 
he  *'  had  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means 
for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and 
the  good  or  soiSs/*  if  your  moderate  force  were 
wanting  to  bring  them  to  tlie  true  religion  ;  whereas 
you  know  that  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  always 
were  destitute  of  this  human  means  to  bring  them  to  toe 
true  religion.  And  I  imagine  you  would  be  put  to  it, 
to  name  me  one  now,  that  is  furnished  with  it. 

Besides,  if  you  please  to  remember  what  you  say  in  the 
next  words :  "  And  therefore,  though  the  grace  of  God 
be  both  a  proper  and  sufficient  means,  and  such  as  can 
work  by.,  itself^  and  without  which  neither  penalties 
nor  any  other  means  can  do  any  thing/'  and  by  con- 
sequence can  make  any  means  effectual ;  how  can  yoa 
say  any  human  means,  in  this  supernatural  work,  unless 
what  God  has  declared  to  be  so,is  necessary?  Preaching, 
and  instruction,  and  exhortation,  are  human  means  tkrt; 
be  has  appointed :  these,  therefore,  men  may  and  ou^t 
to  use ;  ttiey  have  a  commission  from  God,  and  may 
expect  his  blessing  and  the  assistance  of  his  ^race ;  bat 
to  suppose,  when  they  are  used  and  prevad  not,  that 
force  is  necessary,  because  these  are  not  sufficient,  is  to 
exclude  grace,  and  ascribe  this  work  to  human  means ; 
as  in  effect  you  do,  when  you  call  force  competent  and 
sufficient  means,  as  you  have  done.    For  if  bare  preadi- 
ing,  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  can  and  will  certainly 
prevail:  and  moderate  penalties,  as  you  confess,  or  any 
kind  of  force,  without  tne  assistance  of  grace,  can  do 
nothing ;  how  can  you  say,  that  force  is  in  any  case  a 
more  necessary  or  a  more  competent  or  sufficient 
means  than  bare  preaching  and  instruction ;  unless  you 
can  show  us,  that  God  hath  promised  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  his  grace  to  force,  and  not  to  preach- 
ing ?  The  contrary  whereof  has  more  of  appearance. 
Preaching  and  persuasion  are  not  competent  means,  you 
say :  Why  ?  because  without  the  co-operation  of  grace 
they  can  do  nothing :  but  by  the  assistance  of  grace  they 
can  prevail  even  without  force.     Force  too,  without 
grace,  you  acknowledge  can  do  nothing ;  but,  joined 
with  preaching  and  grace,  it  can  prevail.    Why  then,  I 
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pray,  is  it  a  more  competent  means  than  preaching ;  or 
why  necessary,  where  preaching  prevails  not  ?  since  it 
can  do  nothing  without  that,  which,  if  joined  to  preach- 
ing, can  make  preaching  effectual  without  it. 

lou  goon,  "  Yet  it  maybe  true  however,  that  when 
admonitions  and  entreaties  fail,  there  is  no  hnman  means 
left  but  penalties,  to  bring  prejudiced  persons  to  hear  and 
consider  what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and 
discover  the  truth  to  them :  and  then  penalties  will  be 
necessary  in  respect  to  that  end,  as  an  human  means/' 
Let  it  be  true  or  not  true,  that  when  entreaties,  &c.  fail, 
there  is  no  human  means  left  but  penalties :  your  infer- 
ence I  deny,  that  then  penalties  will  be  necessary  as  an 
human  means.    For  I  ask  you,  since  you  lay  so  much 
stress  to  so  little  purpose  on  human  means,  is  some  hu- 
man means  necessary  ?  if  that  be  your  meaning,  you  have 
human  means  in  the  case,  viz.  admonitions,  entreaties ; 
being  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.    I  ask  you 
again,  Are  penalties  necessary  because  the  end  could  not 
be  obtainea  by  preaching,  without  them  ?  that  you  can- 
not say ;  for  grace  co-operating  with  preaching  will  pre- 
vail.   Are  penalties  then  necessary,  as  sure  to  produce 
that  end  ?  nor  so  are  they  necessary ;  for  without  the  as- 
sistance of  grace,  you  confess,  they  can  do  nothing.   So 
that  penalties,  neither  as  human  means,  nor  as  any  means^ 
are  at  all  necessary.  And  now  you  may  understand  what 
1  intend,  by  saying  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  only 
means,  which  is  the  inquiry  of  your  next  paragraph,  viz. 
this  I  intend,  that  it  is  the  only  efficacious  means,  with- 
out which  all  human  means  is  ineffectual.    You  tell  me. 
If  by  it "  I  intend  that  it  does  either  always,  or  ordinarily 
exclude  all  other  means ;  you  see  no  ground  I  have  to 
say  it."     And  I  see  no  ground  you  have  to  think  I  in- 
tended, that  it  excludes  any  other  means  that  God  in 
his  goodness  will  be  pleased  to  make  use  of:  but  this  I 
intend  by  it,  and  this,  I  think,  I  have  ground  to  say, 
that  it  excludes  all  the  human  means  offeree  from  being 
necessary,  or  so  much  as  lawful  to  be  used ;  unless  God 
hath  required  it  by  some  more  authentic  declaration 
than  your  bare  saying  or  imagining  it  is  necessary. 
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And  you  must  have  more  than  human  oonfidencey  if 
you  continue  to  mix  this  poor  and  human  contrivance 
of  yours  with  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  God  in  the 
work  of  salvation ;  since  he  having  declared  the  means 
and  methods  to  be  used  for  the  saving  men's  souls»  has 
in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  by  your  own  confes- 
sion ,  prescribed  no  such  human  means. 

To  my  saying,  <*  God  alone  can  open  the  ear  that  it 
may  hear,  and  open  the  heart  that  it  may  understand :" 
you  reply,  **  But,  by  your  favour,  this  does  not  prove 
that  he  makes  use  of  no  means  in  doing  of  it."  Nor 
needs  it :  it  is  enough  for  me,  if  it  proves,  that  if 
preaching  and  instruction  do  not  open  the  ear»  or  the 
heart,  it  is  not  necessary  any  one  should  try  his  strength 
with  a  hammer  or  an  augre.  Man  is  not  in  this  busi- 
ness, (where  no  means  can  be  efiectual,  without  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  his  grace)  to  make  use 
of  any  means  which  God  hath  not  prescribed.  You  here 
set  up  a  way  of  propagating  Christianity  according  to 
your  fancy,  and  tell  us  how*  you  would  have  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  carried  on :  you  commission  the  magistrate 
by  the  argument  of  congruity ;  you  find  an  efficacy  in 
punishment  towards  the  converting  of  men  ;  you  lunit 
the  force  to  be  used  to  low  and  moderate  degrees,  and 
to  countries  where  sufficient  means  of  instru<:tion  are 
provided  by  the  law,  and  where  the  magistrate's  reli- 
gion is  the  true,  L  e.  where  it  pleases  you ;  and  all  this 
without  any  direction  from  God,  or  any  authority  so 
much  as  pretended  from  the  Gospel ;  and  without  its 
being  truly  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  but  only 
so  much  of  it  as  you  think  fit,  and  what  else  you  are 
pleased  to  join  to  it.  Why  else,  in  the  religion  you  are 
content  to  have  established  by  law,  and  promoted  by 
penalties,  is  any  thing  more  or  less  required  than  is  ex- 
pressly contained  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

This  indeed  is  well  suited  to  any  one,  who  would 
have  a  power  of  punishing  those  that  difier  from  his 
opinion,  and  would  have  men  compelled  to  conformity  in 
England.  But  in  thisyour  fair  contrivance,  what  becomes 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  left  to  wander  in  darkness  oat  oi 
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this  Goshen,  who  neither  ha^e,  nor  (according  to  jour 
scheme)  can  have,  your  necessary  means  of  force  and 
penalties  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must 
save  them  ?  for  if  that  be  necessary,  they  cannot  with« 
out  a  miracle,  either  prince  or  people,  be  wrought  on 
without  it.  If  a  papist  at  Rome,  a  Lutheran  at  Stock- 
holm, or  a  Calvinist  at  Geneva,  should  argue  thus  for 
his  church,  would  you  not  say,  that  such  as  these  looked 
like  the  thoughts  of  a  poor  prejudiced  mind  ?  But  thev 
may  mistake;  and  you  cannot ;  they  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  you  cannot.  Say  too,  if  you  please,  you  are  con& 
dent  you  are  in  the  right,  but  they  cannot  be  confident 
they  are  so.  This  I  am  sure,  God's  thoughts  are  not 
as  man's  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  man's  ways,  Isaiah 
lv»  8.  And  it  may  abate  any  one's  confidence  of  the 
necessity  or  use  of  punishments,  for  not  receiving  our 
Saviour,  or  his  religion,  when  those  who  had  the  power 
of  miracles  were  told,  that  *'  they  knew  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  they  were  of,"  when  they  would  have  com- 
manded down  fire  from  heaven,  Luke  ix.  55.  But  you 
do  well  to  take  care  to  have  the  church  you  are  of 
supported  by  force  and  penalties,  whatever  becomes  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  not  coming  within 
your  hypothesis. 

In  your  next  paragraph,  to  prove  that  God  does  bless 
the  use  of  force,  you  say  you  suppose  I  mean,  by  the 
words  you  there  cite,  that  the  '^  magistrate  has  no 
ground  to  hope  that  God  will  bless  any  penalties  that 
he  may  use  to  bring  men  to  hear  and  consider  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  that 
God  does  not  (at  least  not  ordinarily)  afford  his  grace 
andassistance  to  them  who  are  broughtbysuch  penalties 
to  hear  and  consider  that  doctrine,  to  enable  them  to 
hear  and  consider  it  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  so  as  to  be 
moved  heartily  to  embrace  it."  You  tell  me,  "  If  this 
be  my  meaning,  then  to  let  me  see  that  it  is  not  true, 
you  shall  only  desire  me  to  tell  you,  whether  they  that 
are  so  brought  to  hear  and  consider,  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve the  Gospel  or  not  ?  If  I  say  they  are ;  (and  you 
suppose  I  dare  not  say  otherwise)  then  it  evidently  fcl^ 
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low^  thftt  Ood  does  afibrd  theid  that  grace  which  is 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  believe  the  Gospel :  because 
without  that  grace  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  believe 
it ;  and  they  cannot  be  bound  to  believe  what  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  believe/'  To  which  I  shall  only 
answer,  that  by  this  irrefragable  argument  it  is  evident, 
that  wherever  due  penalties  have  been  used, — ^for  those 
you  tell  us  are  sufficient  and  competent  means  to  make 
men  hear  and  consider  as  they  ought, — there  all  men 
were  brought  to  believe  the  Gospel :  whlth,  whether 
ou  will  resolve  with  yourself  to  be  true  or  false,  will 
e  to  me  indifferent,  and  on  either  hand  equally  advan* 
tage  your  cause.  Had  vou  appealed  to  experience  for 
the  success  of  the  use  or  force  by  the  magistrate,  your 
argument  had  not  shown  half  so  mudi  depth  of  theo- 
logical learning :  but  the  mischief  is,  that  if  you  will 
not  make  it  all  of  a  piece  scholastic ;  and  by  arguing 
that  all  whom  the  magistrates  use  force  upon  '*  are 
brought  to  consider  as  they  ought,  and  to  all  that  are 
so  wrought  upon  God  does  afford  that  grace  which  is 
requisite ;"  and  so  roundly  conclude  for  a  greater  sue* 
cess  of  force,  to  make  men  believe  the  Gospel,  than 
ever  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  had  by  their  preach- 
ing and  miracles ;  for  that  wrought  not  on  all ;  your  un- 
answerable argument  comes  to  nothing.  And  in  truth, 
as  you  have  in  this  paragraph  ordered  the  matter,  by 
being  too  sparing  of  your  abstract  metaphysical  reason- 
ing, and  employing  it  by  halves,  we  are  mn»  afler  all, 
to  come  to  the  dull  way  of  experience ;  and  must  be 
forced  to  counl^  as  the  parson  does  his  communicants, 
by  his  Easter-book,  how  many  those  are  so  brought  to 
hear  and  consider,  to  know  how  far  God  blesses  penai* 
ties.  Indeed,  were  it  to  be  measured  by  confi>rming, 
the  Easter-book  would  be  a  good  register  to  deteraune 
it :  but  since  you  put  it  upon  believing,  that  will  be  of 
somewhat  a  harder  disquisition. 

To  my  saying,  (upon  that  place  out  of  Isaiah,  vi. 
10,  *•  Make  the  heart  of  this  peoj^e  fat,  lest  they  un- 
derstand, and  convert,  and  be  healed)  will  all  (he 
force  you  can  use  be  a  means  to  make  such  people 
hear  and  understand,  and  be  converted?"     You  rejuy. 
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Noy  sir,  it  will  not.    But  what  then  ?  What  if  God  de- 
clares that  he  will  not  heal  those  who  have  long  re- 
sisted all  his  ordinary  methods,  and  made  themselves, 
morally  speaking,  incurable* by  them?  (which  is  the 
utmost,  you  sa^,  I  can  make  of  the  words  I  quote). 
Will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  no  good  can  be  done 
by  penalties  upon  others,  who  are  not  so  far  gone  in 
wickedness  and  obstinacy  ?    If  it  will  not,  as  it  is  evi* 
dent  it  wiU  not»  to  what  purpose  is  this  said  ?*'    It  is 
said  to  this  purpose,  viz.  to  show  that  force  ought  not 
to  be  used  at  all.    Those  ordinary  methods  which,  re- 
sisted, are  punished  with  a  reprobate  sense,  are  the 
ordinary  methods  o(  instruction,  without  force ;  as  is 
evident  from  this  place  and  many  others,  particularly 
Romans  i.    From  whence  I  argue,  that  what  state 
soever  you  will  suppose  men  in,  either  as  past,  or  not 
^et  come  to  the  day  of  grace,  nobody  can  be  lustiiied 
m  using  force  to  work  upon  them.    For  till  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  instruction  and  persuasion  can  do  no 
more,  force  is  not  necessary ;  for  you  cannot  say  what 
other  means  is  there  left,  and  so  by  ybur  own  rule  not 
lawful.    For  till  God  hath  pronounced  this,  sentence 
here,  on  any  one,  "make  his  heart  fat,''  &c.  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  instruction  and  persuasion  may,  by  the 
assistance  of  God's  grace,  prevail.     And  when  this  sen- 
tence is  once  passed  upon  them,  and  *'God  will  not 
afford  them  his  grace  to  heal  them,"  (I  take  it,  you 
confess  in  this  place)  I  am  sure  you  must  confess  your 
force  to  be  wholly  useless,  and  so  utterly  impertinent ; 
unless  that  can  be  pertinent  to  be  used,  which  you  own 
can  do  nothing,    bo  that  whether  it  will  follow  or  no, 
from  men's  being  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  for 
having  resisted  the  preachaig  of  salvation,  *Hhat  no 
ffobd  can  hp  done  by  penalties  upon  others  ;*'  this  will 
follow,  that  not  knowing  whether  preaching  may  not, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  yet  work  upon  them ;  or  whether 
the  day  of  grace  be  past  with  them ;  neither  you  nor 
any  body  else  can  say  that  force  is  necessary ;  and  if  it 
be  not  necessary,  you  yourself  tell  us  it  is  not  to  be  used- 
In  your  next  paragraph,  you  complain  of  me,  as  re* 
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presenting  your  argument,  m  you  say  **  I  commonly 

do,  as  if  you  allowed  any  magistrate,  of  what  religion 
soever,  to  lay  penalties  upon  all  that  dissent  Irom 
him/*  Unhappy  magistrates  that  have  not  your  al- 
lowance! But  to  console  them,  I  imagine  they  will 
find  that  they  are  all  under  the  same  obligation,  one 
as  another,  to  propagate  the  religion  they  believe  to  be 
the  true,  whether  you  allow  it  them  or  no.  For  to 
go  no  farther  than  the  first  words  of  your  argument, 
which  you  complain  I  have  misrepresented,  and  which 
you  tell  me  runs  thus,  '*  When  men  fly  from  the  means 
of  right  information ;"  I  ask  ypu  here,  who  shall  be 
judge  of  those  means  of  right  information ;  the  magi- 
strate who  joins  force  with  them  to  make  them  be 
hearkened  to,  or  no  ?  When  you  have  answered  that, 
you  will  have  resolved  a  great  part  of  the  question, 
what  magistrates  are  to  use  force  ? 

But  that  you  may  not  complain  again  of  my  misre- 
presenting, I  must  beg  my  readers*  leave  to  set  down 
your  argument  at  large  in  your  own  words,  and  all 
you  say  upon  it :  '*  When  men  fly  from  the  means  of 
a  right  information,  and  will  not  so  much  as  consider 
how  reasonable  it  is  thoroughly  and  impartially  to 
examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced  upon  such 
inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the 
matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examination 
of  the  proper  grounds  of  it;  what  human  method 
can  be  used  to  bring  them  to  act  like  men  in  an  afiair 
of  such  consequence,  and  to  make  a  wiser  and  more 
rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  such  penalties'  upon 
them,  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices, 
which  inclined  them  to  prefer  a  false  way  before  the  i 
true  ?"  &c.  Now  this  argument,  you  tell  me,  I  pre- 
tend to  retort  in  this  manner :  '^  and  I  say»  I  see  no 
other  means  left,  (taking  the  world  as  we  now  find  it, 
wherein  the  magistrate  never  lays  penalties  for  matters 
of  religion  upon  those  of  his  own  church,  nor  is  it  lo 
be  expected  they  ever  should)  to  make  men  of  the  na- 
tional church,  any  where,  thoroughly  and  impartisJly 
examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced  upon  such 
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inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the 
matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examination  of 
the  proper  grounds  of  it :  and  therefore  I  conclude 
the  use  of  force  by  dissenters  upon  conformists  neces- 
sary.    I  appeal  to  all  the  world,  whether  this  be  not 
as  just  and  natural  a  conclusion  as  yours?"  And  you 
say  you  are  "well  content  the  world  should  judge. 
And  when  it  determinest  hat  there  is  the  same  reason 
to  say,  that  to  bring  those  who  conform  to  the  national 
church  to  examine  their  religion,  it  is  necessary  for 
dissenters  (who  cannot  possibly  have  the  coactive 
power,  because  the  national  church  has  that  on  its  side^ 
and  cannot  be  national  without  it)  to  use  force  upon 
conformists ;  as  there  is  to  say,  that  where  the  national 
church  is  the  true  church,  there  to  bring  dissenters 
(as  I  call  them)  to  examine  their  religion,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  magistrate  (who  has  the  coactive  power) 
to  lay  moderate  penalties  upon  them  for  dissenting : 
you  say,  when  the  world  determines  thus,  you  will 
never  pretend  any  more  to  judge  what  is  reasonable, 
in  any  case  whatsoever.    For  you  doubt  not  but  you 
may  safely  presume,  that  the  world  will  easily  admit 
these  two  things.     1.  That  though  it  be  very  fit  and 
desirable,  that  all  that  are  of  the  true  religion  should 
understand  the  true  grounds  of  it,  that  so  they  may 
be  the  better  able  both  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  assaults  of  seducers,  and  to  reduce  such  as  are  out 
of  the  way ;  yet  this  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  their 
salvation:  because  experience  shows  (as  far  as  men 
are  capable  to  judge  of  such  matters)  that  many  do 
heartily  believe  and  profess  the  true  religion,  and  con- 
scientiously practise  the  duties  of  it,  who  yet  do  not 
understand  tne  true  grounds  upon  which  it  challenges 
their  belief;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  whosoever  doe» 
so  believe,  profess,  and  practise  the  true  religion,  if  he 

gerseveres  to  the  end,  shall  certainly  attain  salvation 
y  it.  2.  That  how  much  soever  it  concerns  those  who 
reject  the  true  religion  (whom  I  may  call  dissenters 
if  I  please)  to  examine  and  consider  why  they  do 
so ;  and  how  needful  soever  penalties  may  be  to  bring 
them  to  this ;  it  is,  however,  utterly  unreMonable,  that 
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such  as  have  not  the  coactive  power  should  take  upon 
them  to  inflict  penalties  for  that  purpose :  because,  as 
that  is  not  consistent  with  order  and  government, 
which  cannot  stand  where  private  persons  are  per- 
mitted to  usurp  the  coactive  pow^r;  so  there  is  no- 
thing more  manifest,  than  that  the  prejudice  which  is 
done  to  religion,  and  to  the  interest  of  men's  souls, 
by  destroying  government,  does  infinitely  outweigh 
any  good  that  can  possibly  be  done  by  that  which 
destroys  it.  And  whoever  admits  and  considers  these 
things,  you  say,  you  are  very  secure  will  be  far  enough 
from  admitting,  that  there  is  any  parity  of  reason  in 
the  cases  we  here  speak  of,  or  that  mine  is  as  just  and 
natural  a  conclusion  as  yours." 

The  sum  of  what  you  say  amounts  to  thus  much : 
men  being  apj;  to  take  up  their  religion  upon  induce- 
ments that  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter, 
and  so,  with  little  or  no  examination  of  the  grounds  of 
it ;  therefore  penalties  are  necessary  to  be  laid  on  them, 
to  make  them  thoroughly  and  impartially  examine. 
But  yet  penalties  need  not  be  laid  on  conformists,  in 
England,  to  make  them  examine ;  because  they,  and 
you,  believe  yours  to  be  the  true  religion :  though  it 
must  be  laid  on  presbyterians  and  independents,  &c 
to  make  them  examine,  though  they  believe  theirs  to 
be  the  true  religion,  because  you  believe  it  not  to  be  so. 
But  you  give  another  very  substantial  reason,  why  pe- 
nalties cannot  be  laid  on  conformists,  to  make  them 
examine ;  and  that  is,  *'  because  the  national  church 
has  the  coactive  power  on  its  side,"  and  therefore 
they  have  no  need  of  penalties  to  make  them  examine. 
The  national  church  of  France,  too,  has  the  coactive 

Eower  on  its  side,  and  therefore  they  who  are  of  it 
ave  no  need  of  penalties,  any  of  them,  to  make  them 
examine. 

If  your  argument  be  good,  that  men  take  up  their 
religion  upon  wrong  inducements,  and  without  due 
examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it ;  and  that 
therefore  they  have  need  of  penalties  to  be  laid  on  them 
to  make  them  examine,  as  they  ought,  the  grounds  of 
their  religion ;  you  must  confess  there  are  some  in  the 
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church  of  England,  to  whom  penalties  are  necessary : 
unless  you  will  affirm,  that  all,  who  are  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England,  have  so  examined : 
but  that  I  think  you  will  not  do,  however  you  endea- 
vour to  palliate  their  ignorance  and  negligence  in  this 
matter.  There  being  therefore  a  need  of  penalties,  I 
say,  it  is  as  necessary  that  presbyterians  should  lay  pe« 
ndties  on  the  conformists  of  the  church  of  England  to 
make  them  examine,  as  for  the  church  of  England  to 
lay  penalties  on  the  presbyterians  to  make  them  do 
so :  for  they  each  equally  believe  their  religion  to  be 
true ;  and  we  suppose,  on  both  sides,  there  are  those 
who  have  not  duly  examined.  But  here  you  think 
3rou  have  a  sure  advantage,  by  saying  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  '^  order  of  government,  and  so  it  is  im* 
practicable/'  I  easily  grant  it.  But  is  yours  more 
practicable?  When  you  can  make  your  way  practi* 
cable,  for  the  end  for  which  you  pretend  it  necessary, 
viz.  to  make  "all,  who  have  taken  up  their  religion 
upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all 
in  the  matter,  to  examine  thoroughly  and  impifttially 
the  proper  grounds  of  it i"  when,  1  say,  you  can  show 
your  way  practicable,  to  this  end,  you  will  have  cleared 
it  of  one  main  objection,  and  convinced  the  )vorld  that 
yours  is  a  more  just  and  natural  conclusion  than  mine. 

If  your  cause  were  capable  of  any  other  defence,  I 
suppose  we  should  not  have  had  so  long  and  elaborate 
an  answer  as  you  have  given  us  in  this  paragraph, 
which  at  last  bottoms  only  on  these  two  things :  1. 
That  there  are  in  you,  or  those  of  your  church,  some 
approaches  towards  infallibility  in  your  belief  that  your 
rehgion  is  true,  which  is  not  to  be  allowed  those  of 
other  churches,  in  the  belief  of  theirs*  2.  That  it  is 
enough  if  any  one  does  but  conform  to  it,  and  remain 
in  the  communion  of  your  church :  or  else  one  would 
think  there  should  be  as  much  need  for  conformists 
too  of  your  church  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
religion,  as  for  any  others. 

^'  To  understand  the  true  grounds  of  the  true  religion 
is  not,  you  say,  strictly  necessary  to  salvation.'^  Yet, 
I  thinks  you  will  not  deny  but  it  is  as  strictly  necessary 
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to  aalvation,  as  it  is  to  conform  to  a  national  church 
in  all  those  things  it  imposes  i  some  whereof  are  not 
necessary  to  salvation ;  some  whereof  are  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  indifferent ;  and  some  whereol^  to  some 
conscientious  men,  who  thereupon  decline  communion, 
appear  unsound  or  unlawful.  If  not  being  strictly  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  will  excuse  from  p^ialties  in  the 
one  case,  why  will  it  not  in  the  other?  And  now  I 
shall  excuse  the  world  from  determining  my  conclusion 
to  be  as  natural  as  yours :  for  it  is  pity  so  reasondi)le  a 
disputant  as  you  are,  should  take  so  aesperate  a  reso- 
lution as  '^  never  to  pretend  any  more  to  judge  what 
is  reasonable  in  any  case  whatsoever/' 

Whether  you  have  proved  that  force,  used  by  the 
magistrate,  be  a  means  prescribed  by  God  to  procure 
the  gift  of  faith  from  him,  which  is  all  you  say  in  the 
next  paragraph,  others  must  judge. 

In  that  following,  you  quote  these  words  of  mine; 
^*  If  all  the  means  God  has  appointed  to  make  men 
hear  and  consider,  be  exhortation  in  seasoii  and  out 
of  season,  &c«  together  with  prayer  for  them,  and  the 
example  of  meekness,  and  a  good  life ;  this  is  all  ought 
to  be  done,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  toey 
will  forbear."  To  which  you  thus  reply,  "But  u 
these  be  not  all  the  meuis  God  has  appointed,  then 
these  things  are  not  all  that  ought  to  be  done/'  But 
if  I  ask  you.  How  do  you  know  that  this  is  not  all  God 
has  appointed ;  you  have  nothing  to  answer,  to  bring 
it  to  your  present  purpose,  but  that  you  know  it  by  the 
light  of  nature,  ror  all  you  say  is  but  this,  that  by 
the  light  of  nature  you  know  force  to  be  useful  and 
necessary  to  bring  men  into  the  way  of  salvation ;  by 
the  light  of  nature  you  know  the  magistrate  has  a  com- 
mission to  use  force  to  that  purpose ;  and  by  the  same 
light  of  nature,  you  know  that  miracles  were  appointed 
to  supply  the  want  of  force  till  the  magistrates  were 
Christians.  I  imagine,  sir,  you  would  scarce  have 
thought  this  a  reasonable  answer,  if  you  had  taken  no- 
tice of  my  words  in  the  same  paragraph  immediately 
preceding  those  you  have  cited ;  whicb,  that  you  may 
see  the  scope  of  my  argument,  I  vrill  here  trouble  you 
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again ;  and  they  are  these :  *^  It  is  not  for  you  and 
me,  out  of  an  imagination  that  they  may  be  useful^  or 
are  necessary,  to  prescribe  means  in  the  great  aad 
mysterious  work  of  salvation,  other  than  what  God 
himself  has  directed.  God  has  appointed  force  as 
useful  and  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  used ; 
is  a  way  of  arguing  becoming  the  ignorance  and  hu* 
mility  of  poor  creatuns*  But  I  think  force  useful  or 
necessary,  aBd4iier«fore  it  is  to  be  used ;  has  methlnks 
a  li^e  too  much  presumption  in  i^t.  You  ask  what 
means  else  is  there  left  ?  None,  say  I,  to  be  used  by 
man,  but  what  God  himself  has  directed  in  the  Scrip* 
tures,  wherein  are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods 
of  salvation.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  And  we  are 
not  to  use  any  other  means  to  procure  this  gift  to  any 
one,  but  what  God  himself  has  prescribed.  If  he  has 
there  appointed,  that  any  should  be  forced  to  hear 
those  who  tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and 
offer  to  show  them  the  right ;  and  that  they  should  be 
punished  by  the  magistrate,  if  they  did  not ;  it  will  be 
past  doubt,  it  is  to  be  made  use  of.  But  till  that  can 
be  done,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,  what  other  means  is 
there  left."' 

My  argument  here  lies  plainly  in  this :  That  all  the 
means  and  methods  of  salvation  are  contained  in  the 
Scripture:  which  either  you  were  to  have  denied^  or 
else  have  shown  where  it  was  in  Scripture  that  force 
was  appointed.  But  instead  of  that,  you  tell  us,  that 
God  appointed  miracles  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel. 
And  though,  when  these  ceased,  the  means  I  mention 
were  all  the  ministers  had  left,  yet  this  proves  not  that 
the  magistrate  was  not  to  use  force.  Your  words  are, 
^*  As  to  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  already 
been  shown,  that  God  appointed  other  means  besides 
these  for  them  to  use,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  con- 
sider: and  though,  when  those  extraordinary  means 
ceased,  these  means  which  I  mention  (viz.  preaching, 
&c.)  were  the  only  means  left  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel;  yet  that  is  no  proof  that  the  magistrate, 
when  he  became  Christian,  could  not  lawfully  use 
such  means  as  his  station  enabled  him  to  use,  when 
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they  became  needful/'  I  said,  in  express  words^  '*  No 
means  was  to  be  used  by  man,  but  what  God  himself 
has  directed  in  the  Scripture.'^  And  you  answer. 
This  is  no  proof  that  the  Christian  magistrate  may 
not  use  force.  Perhaps  when  they  so  peremptorily  in- 
terpose their  decisive  decrees  in  the  business  of  salva- 
tion, establish  religions  by  laws  and  penalties,  with 
what  articles,  creeds,  ceremonies,  and  discipline,  they 
think  fit ;  (for  this  we  see  done  almost  in  all  countries; 
when  they  force  men  to  hear  those,  and  those  only, 
who  by  their  authority  are  chosen  and  allowed  to  tell 
men  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  show 
them  the  right ;  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  prove 
magistrates  to  be  men.  If  that  needs  no  proof,  what 
I  said  needs  some  other  answer. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  parts  of  what  you 
here  say :  *^  As  to  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel, 
say  you,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  God  appointed 
other  means  besides  exhortation  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  prayer,  and  the  example  of  a  good  life,  for 
them  to  use  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  consider." 
What  were  those  other  means?  To  that  you  answer 
readily,  miracles.  JErgo,  men  are  directed  now  by 
Scripture  to  use  miracles.  Or  else  what  answer  do  you 
make  to  my  argument,  which  I  gave  you  in  these  words, 
'*No  means  is  to  be  used  by  man,  but  what  God  him- 
self has  directed  in  the  Scriptures,  wherein  are  con- 
tained all  the  means  and  methods  of  salvation:''  No, 
they  cannot  use  miracles  now  as  a  means,  say  you,  for 
they  have  them  not.  What  then?  Therefore  the 
magistrate,  who  has  it,  must  use  force  to  supply  the 
want  of  those  extraordinary  means  which  are  now 
ceased.  This  indeed  is  an  inference  of  yours,  but 
not  of  the  Scriptures.  Does  the  Scripture  say  any 
thing  of  this?  Not  a  word ;  not  so  much  as  the  least 
intimation  towards  it  in  all  the  New  Testament.  Be 
it  then  true  or  false,  that  force  is  a  means  to  be  used 
by  men  in  the  absence  of  miracles;  this  is  yet  no  an- 
swer to  my  argument ;  this  is  no  proof  that  it  is  ap- 
pointed in  Scripture;  which  is  the  thing  my  argument 
turns  on. 
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Revelation  then  fails  you.  Let  us  see  now  how  rea- 
son  and  common  sense,  that  common  light  of  nature, 
will  hdp  you  out. 

You  then  reason  thus :  bare  preaching,  &c.  will  not 
prevail  on  men  to  hear  and  consider;  and  therefore  some 
other  means  is  necessary  to  make  them  do  so.  Pray 
what  do  you  mean  by  men,  or  any  other  of  those  in- 
definite terms,  you  have  always  used  in  this  case?  Is  it 
that  hue  preaching  will  prevail  on  no  men  ?  Does  rea- 
son, (under  which  I  comprehend  experience  too,  and 
all  the  ways  of  knowledge,  contradistinguished  to  reve- 
lation) discover  any  such  thine  to  you  ?  I  imagine  you 
will  not  say  that ;  or  pretend  that  nobody  was  ever 
brought,  by  preaching  or  persuasion,  to  hear  and  con- 
uder  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  (mean  by  considering 
what  you  will)  without  other  means  used  by  those  who 
applied  themselves  to  the  care  of  converting  them.  To 
such  therefore  as  may  be  brought  to  hear  an4  consider, 
without  other  means,  you  will  not  say  that  other  means 
are  necessary. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  When  you  say  bare 
preaching  will  not  prevail  on  men,  do  you  mean  that  it 
will  not  prevail  on  all  men,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  men  should  use  other  means?  Neither,  I  think, 
will  reason  authorize  you  to  draw  such  a  consequence : 
because  neither  will  preaching  alone,  nor  preaching  as- 
sisted with  force,  or  any  other  means  man  can  use,  pre- 
vail on  all  men.  And  therefore  no  other  means  can  be 
pretended  to  be  necessary  to  be  used  by  man,  to  do  what 
men  by  those  means  never  did,  nor  ever  can  do. 

That  some  men  shall  be  saved,  and  not  all,  is,  I 
think,  past  question  to  all  that  are  Christians:  and  those 
that  shall  be  saved,  it  is  plain,  are  the  elect.  If  you 
think  not  this  plain  enough  in  Scripture,  I  desire  you 
to  turn  to  the  seventeenth  of  the  XXXIX  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  where  you  will  read  these 
words :  **  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  pur- 
pose of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his 
counsel  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damna- 
lion  those  whpm  he  has  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  man- 
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kind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everiasting  salva- 
tion, as  vessels  made  to  honour.    Wherefore  they  which 
be  indued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called 
according  to  God's  pur  nose  by  his  Spirit  working  in 
due  season :  they  througn  grace  obey  the  calling;  they 
be  justified  freely;  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adop- 
tion; they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  be^ 
gotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  they  walk  religiously  in 
good  works;   and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity."    Now    pray  tell  me 
whether  bare  preaching  will  not  prevail  on  all  the  elect 
to  hear  and  consider  without  other  means  to  be  used  by 
men.    If  you  say  it  will,  the  necessity  of  your  other 
means,  I  think,  is  out  of  doors.    If  you  say  it  will  not, 
I  desire  you  to  tell  me  how  you  do  know  it  without  re- 
velation ?   And  whether  by  your  own  reason  you  can 
tell  us,  whether  any,  and  wnat  means  God  has  made  ne* 
cessary,  besides  what  he  has  appointed  in  Scripture  for 
the  calling  his  elect  ?  When  you  can  do  this,  we  shall 
think  you  no  ordinary  divine,  nor  a  stranger  to  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  infinitely  wise  God.     But  till 
then,  your  mixing  your  opinion  with  the  divine  wis- 
dom in  the  great  work  or  salvation,  and,  from  argu- 
ments of  congruity,  taking  upon  you  to  declare  the 
necessity  or  usefulness  of  means,  which  God  has  not  ex- 
pressly directed,  for  the  gathering  in  of  his  elect ;  will 
scarce  authorize  the  magistrate  to  use  his  coactive 
power  for  the  edifying  and  completing  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  his  church.    "  Those  whom  God  hath 
chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  are  called,  according  to  God's  pur- 
pose, by  his  Spirit,  working  in  due  season,  and  through^ 
grace   obey  the  calling,"    say  you   in  your  article  — 
The  outward  means  that  God  has  appointed  for  this,  i^ 
preaching.  Ay,  but  preaching  is  not  enough;  that  is,  i 
not  sufiicient  means,  say  you.    And  I  ask  you  how  yoi 
know  it ;  since  the  Scripture,  which  declares  all  that  wi 
can  know  in  this  matter,  says  nothing  of  the  insufficiency 
of  it,  or  of  the  necessity  of  any  other?  Nor  can  there  hi 
a  necessity  of  any  other  means  than  what  God  express! 
appoints,  in  a  matter  wherein  no  means  can  operate  e 
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fectually,  without  the  aasistance  of  his  grace ;  and  where 
the  assistance  of  his  grace  can  make  any  outward  means 
he  appoints  efiectual. 

I  must  desire  you  here  to  take  notice,  that  by  preach- 
ing, which  1  use  for  shortness,  I  mean  eshortation,  in- 
struction, entreaty,  praying  for  j  and,  in  fine,  any  out* 
ward  means  of  pwsuasion  in  the  power  of  man,  separate 
from  force. 

You  tell  us  here,  ^^  as  to  the  first  spreaders  of  the 
Gospel,  God  appointed  other  means,  viz.  miracles,  fof 
them  to  use  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  consider.'^  If 
by  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  you  mean  the 
twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples,  whom  Christ 
himself  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  they  indeed  were 
appointed,  by  his  immediate  command,  to  show  mira- 
cles by  the  power  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  will  you  say,  all  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  had  such  a  commission,  and  such  a  power,  all 
along  from  the  apostles'  time ;  and  that  they,  every  one, 
did  actually  show  miracles,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and 
consider,  quite  down  till  Christianity  was  supported  by 
the  law  of  the  empire  ?  Unless  you  could  show  this, 
though  you  could  produce  some  well-attested  miracles, 
done  by  some  men  in  every  age  till  that  time ;  yet  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  miracles  were  ap- 
pointed  to  be  constantly  used  to  induce  men  to  hear  and 
consider ;  and  so,  by  your  reasoning,  to  supply  the  want 
of  force,  till  that  necessary  assistance  could  be  had  from 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  become  Christian.  For 
since  it  is  what  you  build  upon,  that  men  will  not  hear 
and  consider  upon  bare  preaching;  and  I  think  you  will 
forwardly  enough  agree,  that  till  Christianity  was  made 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  there  were  those  every  where 
that  heard  the  preachers  of  it  so  little,  or  so  little  con- 
sidered what  they  said,  that  they  rejected  the  Gospel; 
and  that  therefore  miracles  or  force  are  necessary  means 
to  make  men  hear  and  consider ;  you  must  oWn  that 
those  who  preached  without  the  power  of  miracles,  or  the 
coactive  power  of  the  magistrate  accompanying  them, 
were  unfurnished  of  competent  and  sufiicient  means  to 
make  men  hear  and  consider ;  and  so  to  bringthem  to 
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the  true  religion.  If  you  will  say  the  miracles  done  by 
others  were  enough  to  accompany  their  preaching,  to 
make  it  be  heard  and  considered ;  the  preaching  of  the 
ministers  at  this  day  is  so  accompanied,  and  so  will 
need  no  assistance  of  force  from  the  magistrate*  If  the 
report  of  miracles  done  by  one  minister  of  the  Crospd 
some  time  before,  and  in  another  place,  were  sufficient 
to  make  the  preaching  of  ten  or  a  thousand  others  be 
heard  and  considered ;  why  is  it  not  so  now  ?  For  the 
credibility  and  attestation  of  the  report  is  all  that  is  of 
moment,  when  miracles  done  by  others,  in  other  place 
are  the  argument  that  prevails.  But  this,  I  fearj  will 
not  serve  your  turn  in  the  business  of  penalties ;  and, 
whatever  might  satisfy  you  in  the  case  of  miracles,  I 
doubt  you  would  not  think  the  salvation  of  souls  suf- 
ficiently provided  for,  if  the  report  of  the  force  of  pe- 
nalties, used  some  time  since  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed, 
were  all  that  should  assist  the  preachers  of  the  true  reli- 
gion on  the  other,  to  make  men  hear  and  consider. 

St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  instructs  him  what 
he,  and  the  presbyters  he  should  ordain  in  the  cities  of 
Crete,  were  to  do  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel, 
and  bringing  men  heartily  to  embrace  it.  His  direc- 
tions are,  that  they  should  be  *^  blameless,  not  rioters, 
not  self-vfiUed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine  or 
filthy  lucre,  not  strikers,  not  unruly ;  lovers  of  hospi- 
tality, and  of  good  men;  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate; 
to  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  botn  to  exhort  and  con- 
vince gainsayers ;  in  all  things  to  be  a  pattern  of  good 
works ;,  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptedness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  .speech  that  cannot  be  condemni^v 
that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed, 
having  no  evil  to  say  of  you.  These  things  speak, 
and  exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  authority*  Avoid 
foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions. 
A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second 
admonition,  reject."    To  repay  you  the  favour  of 

JjTour  greek,  it  is  *apeuroS ;  which,  if  I  may  take  your 
iberty  of  receding  from  our  translation,  I  would  read 
"  avoid." 
The  Cretans,  by  the  account  St  Paul  gives  of  thejo, 
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vrere  a  people  that  would  require  all  the  means  that 
were  needful  to  prevail  with  any  strangers  to  the  Gospel 
to  hear  and  consider.   But  yet  we  fina  nothing  directed 
fof-  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
island,  but  preaching,  exhortation,  reproof,  &c.  with 
the  example  of  a  good  Ufe.    In  all  tnis  epistle,  writ 
on  purpose  to  instruct  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  in 
the  means  they  were  to  use  among  the  Cretans,  for  their 
conversion,  not  a  word  about  miracles,  their  power  or 
use :  which  one  would  think  strange,  if  they  were  the 
means  appointed,  and  necessary  to  make  men  hear  and 
consider,  and  without  which  they  would  Hot  do  it. 
Preaching,  admonition,  exhortation,  entreaties,  instruc- 
tion, by  the  common  right  of  reason,  were  known,  and 
natural  to  be  used,  to  persuade  men.    There  needed 
not  much  be  said  to  convince  men  of  it.  But,  if  miracles 
were  a  necessary  means,  it  was  a  means  wholly  new^  un- 
expected, and  out  of  the  power  of  other  teachers.    And 
therefore  one  would  think,  if  they  were  appointed  for 
the  ends  you  propose,  one  should  hear  something  of 
that  appomtment :  since  that  they  were  to  be  used,  or 
how,  and  when,  was  farther  from  common  apprehen- 
sion, and  seems  to  need  some  particular  direction. 

If  you  say  the  same  Spirit  that  gave  them  the  power 
of  miracles,  would  also  give  them  the  knowledge  both 
that  they  had  it,  and  how  to  use  it ;  I  am  far  enough 
from  limiting  the  operations  of  that  infinitely  wise 
Spirit,  who  will  not  fail  to  bring  all  the  elect  of  God 
into  the  obedience  of  truth,  by  those  means,  and  in  that 
manner,  he  shall  think  necessary.  But  yet  our  Saviour, 
when  he  sent  abroad  his  disciples,  with  the  power  of 
miracles,  not  only  put  it  in  their  commission,  whereby 
they  were  informed  that  they  had  that  extraordinary 
gift,  but  added  instructions  to  them  in  the  use  of  it : 
••  Freely  you  have  received,  freely  give ;"  a  caution  as 
necessary  to  the  Cretan  elders,  in  the  use  of  miracles^ 
if  they  had  that  power ;  there  being  nothing  more  liable 
to  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  llthy  lucre. 
.  I  do  not  question  but  the  Spirit  oi  God  might  give 
the  power,  and  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  first  spreaders  of 
the  Gospel  to  do  miracles  on  some  extraordinary  0Qca« 
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sioD.  But  if  they  were  a  necessary  means  to  make  men 
hear  and  consider  what  was  preached  to  them^  till  force 
supplied  their  place,  and  so  were  ordinarily  to  accom- 
pany the  preacning  of  the  Gospel,  unless  it  should  be 
preached  without  the  means  appointed  and  necessary  to 
make  it  prevail ;  I  think  in  that  case,  we  may  expect  it 
should  expressly  have  made  a  part  of  the  preacher's 
commission ;  it  making  a  necessary  part  of  the  efiec- 
tual  execution  of  his  function. 

But  the  apostle,  it  seems,  thought  fit  to  lay  the  stress 
trpon  instructing  others,  and  living  well  themselves; 
upon  '*  being  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season ;"  and 
tnerefore  directs  all  his  advices  for  the  ordering  the  Cre- 
tan church,  and  the  propagating  the  Gospel  there,  to 
make  them  attend  to  those  necessary  things  of  life  and 
doctrine,  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the  appoint- 
ment, need,  or  use  of  miracles. 

I  said,  "  But  whatever  neglect  or  aversion  there  is 
in  some  men,  impartially  and  thoroughly  to  be  instruct- 
ed; there  will,  upon  a  due  examination,  I  fear,  be 
found  no  less  a  neglect  and  aversion  in  others,  im- 
partially and  thoroughly  to  instruct  them.  It  is  not 
the  talking  even  general  truths  in  plain  and  clear 
language,  much  less  a  man's  own  fancies  in  scholas- 
ticsd  or  uncommon  ways  of  speaking  an  hour  or  two, 
once  a  week,  in  public,  that  is  enough  to  instruct 
even  willing  hearers  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the 
grounds  of  their  religion :"  and  that  politic  discourses 
and  invectives  from  the  pulpit,  instead  of  friendly  and 
Christian  debates  with  people  at  their  bouses,  were 
not  the  proper  means  to  inform  men  in  the  founda- 
tions of  religion ;  and  that  if  there  were  not  a  neglect 
in  this  part,  I  thought  there  would  be  little  need  of 
any  other  means.  To  this  you  tell  me,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  **  you  do  not  see  how  pertinent  my  dis- 
course, about  this  matter,  is  to  the  present  question/* 
If  the  showing  the  neglects,  observable  in  tne  use  of 
what  is  agreed  to  be  necessary  means,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed by  you  to  be  pertinent,  in  a  debate  about  ne- 
cessary means ;  when  possibly  those  very  neglects  may 
serve  to  make  other  means  seem  requisite,  which  really 
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are  aot  sd ;  yet  if  you  are  not  of  those  who  will  never 
think  any  such  discourse  pertinent,  you  will  allow  me. 
to  mind  you  of  it  again,  as  not  impertinent  in  answer 
to  your  last  letter,  wherein  you  so  often  tell  us  of  the 
sumcient  provision  made  for  instruction.  For  where- 
ever  the  neglect  be,  it  can  scarce  be  said  there  is  suf- 
ficient provision  made  for  instruction  in  a  Christian 
country,  where  great  numbers  of  those,  who  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  national  church,  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  I  ask 
you,  whether  it  be  in  respect  of  such  conformists  you 
say,  as  you  do  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  ^*  when  the 
best  provision  is  made  that  can  be,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  you  fear  a  great  part  of  them  will  still 
need  some  moderate  penalties  to  bring  them  to  hear 
and  receive  instruction  ?" 

But  what  if  all  the  means  that  can,  be  not  used  for 
their  instruction  ?  That  there  are  neglects  of  this  kind^ 
you  will,  I  suppose,  take  the  word  of  a  reverend  prelate 
of  our  church,  who  thought  he  could  not  better  show 
his  good- will  to  the  clergy,  than  by  a  seasonable  dis* 
course  of  the  pastoral  care,  to  cure  that  neglect  for  the 
future.  There  he  tells  you,  p.  115,  118,  that  "  mi- 
nisters  should  watch  over  and  feed  their  flock,  and  not 
enjoy  their  benefices  as  farms,  &c.  Which  reproach, 
savs  he,  whatever  we  may  be,  our  church  is  nree  of; 
which  he  proves  by  the  stipulation  and  covenant  they 
make  with  Christ,  that  they  will  never  cease  their 
labour,  care,  and  diligence,  till  they  have  done  all  that 
lieth  in  them,  according  to  their  bounden  duty ;  to-* 
wards  all  such  as  are  or  should  be  committed  to  their 
care,  to  bring  them  to  a  ripeness  of  age  in  Christ'^. 
And  a  page  or  two  after,  having  repeated  part  of  the 
promise  by  those  who  take  orders,  he  adds,  ^  In  this 
is  expressed  the  so  much  neglected^  but  so  necessary 
duty,  which  incumbents  owe  their  fiock  in  a  private 
way;  visiting,  instructing,  and  admonishing;  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  parts  oi  their 
duty,  how  generally  soever  it  may  be  disused  or  for^ 
gotten.**  P.  187  he  says,  **  every  priest  that  minds  hia 
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duty  will  find,  that  no  part  of  it  is  so  useful  as  cate- 
chistical  discourses;  by  means  whereof,  his  people 
will  understand  all  his  sermons  the  better,  when  they 
have  once  a  clear  notion  of  all  those  terms  that  must 
run  through  them ;  for  those  not  being  understood, 
renders  them  all  unintelligible.  Another  part  of  the 
priest's  duty,"  he  tells  you,  p,  201, "  is  with  relation  to 
them  that  are  without,  who  are  of  the  side  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  among  the  dissenters.  Other 
churches  and  bodies  are  noted  for  their  zeal  in  making 
proselytes ;  for  their  restless  endeavours,  as  well  as 
their  unlawful  methods  in  it ;  they  reckoning  perhaps 
that  all  will  be  sanctified  by  the  increasing  their  pariy^ 
which  is  the  true  name  of  making  converts,  except 
they  become  at  the  same  time  good  men  as  well  as  vo- 
taries to  a  side  or  cause.  We  are  certainly  very  remiss 
in  this  of  both  hands.  Little  pains  is  talcen  to  gain 
either  upon  papists  or  non-conformists :  the  law  has 
been  so  much  trusted  to,  that  that  method  only  was 
thought  sure;  it  was  much  valued,  and  others  at 
the  same  time  was  much  neglected.  And  whereas, 
at  first,  without  force  or  violence,  in  forty  years*  time 
popeiy,  from  being  the  prevailing  religion,  was  re- 
duced to  a  handful :  we  have  now,  in  above  twice  that 
number  of  years,  made  very  little  progress,**  &c. 

Perhaps  here  again  you  will  tell  me,  you  "  do  not 
see  how  this  is  pertinent  to  the  present  question  ;*' 
which,  that  you  may  sec,  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in 
mind,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  body  else,  can  pretend 
force  necessary,  till  all  the  means  of  persuasion  have 
been  used,  and  nothing  neglected  that  can  be  done  by  all 
the  softer  ways  of  application.  And  since  it  is  your  own 
doctrine,  that  force  is  not  lawful,  unless  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary ;  the  magistrate,  upon  your  principles,  can  nei- 
ther lawfully  use  force,  nor  the  ministei's  or  any  national 
church  plead  for  it  any  where,  but  where  they  them- 
selves have  first  done  tneir  duties :  a  draught  whereof, 
adapted  to  our  present  circumstances,  we  have  in  the 
newly  published  discourse  of  the  pastoral  care.  And 
he  that  shall  press  the  use  of  force  as  necessary,  before  he 
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can  answer  it  to  himself  and  the  world,  that  those  who 
have  taken  on  them  the  care  of  souls  have  performed 
their  duties ;  were  best  consider,  whether  he  does  not 
.draw  up  an  accusation  agatnst  the  men  of  that  holy 
order,  or  against  the  magistrate  who  suffers  them  to 
neglect  any  part  of  their  duty.  For  whilst  what  that 
learned  bishop,  in  the  passages  above-cited,  and  in 
other  places,  mentions,  is  neglected,  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  no  other  means  but  force  is  left  j  those,  which  are 
on  all  hands  acknowledged  necessary  and  useful  meaasy 
not  having  yet  been  made  use  of. 

To  vindicate  your  method  from  novelty,  you  tell  me, 
it  is  as  old  as  St.  Austin.  Whatever  he  says  in  the 
place  you  quote,  it  shows  only  his  opinion,  but  not 
that  it  was  ever  used.  Therefore,  to  show  it  not  to  be 
new  in  practice,  you  add,  that  you  "think  it  has  been 
made  use  of  by  all  those  magistrates,  who  having  made 
all  requisite  provisions  for  the  instructing  their  people 
in  the  truth,  have  likewise  required  them*  under  con- 
venient penalties,  to  embrace  it."  Which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  those  magistrates  who  used  your  method 
did  use  your  method.  And  that  certainly  you  may 
think  safely,  and  without  fear  of  bein^  eainsaid. 

But.  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  my  turn  : 
and  that  is,  if  you  could  have  found  any  magistrates 
who  had  made  use  of  your  method,  as  well  as  you  think 
you  have  found  a  divine  that  approves  of  it  ^  you  would 
have  named  those  magistrates  as  forwardly  as  you  do 
St.  Austin.  If  I  think  amiss,  pray  correct  me  yet,  and 
name  them* 

That  which  makes  me  imagine  you  will  hardly  find 
any  examples  of  it,  is  what  I  uiere  said  in  these  words : 
5'  All  other  law-makers  have  constantly  taken  this  me^ 
thod  ;  that  where  any  thing  was. to  be  amended,  the 
fault  was  first  declared,  and  then  penalties  denounced 
against  all  those  who,  after  a  time  set,  should  be  found 
guilty  of  it.  This  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and 
the  very  reason  of  laws,  (which  are  intended  not  for 
punishment,  but .  correction)  has  made  so  plain,  that 
the  subtilest  and  most  refined  law-makers  have  not  gone 
out  of  this  course,  nor  have  the  most  ignorant  and  bar* 
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barous  nations  missed  it.  But  you  have  outdone  Solon 
and  I^ycurgus,  Moses  and  our  Saviour;  and  are  re- 
solved to  be  a  law-maker  of  a  way  by  yourself.  It  is 
an  old  and  obsolete  way,  and  will  not  ser\'e  your  turn, 
to  begin  with  warnings  and  threats  of  penalties,  to  be 
inflicted  on  tliosc  who  do  not  reform,  but  continue  to 
do  that  which  you  think  they  fail  in.  To  allow  of  im- 
punity to  the  innocent,  or  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment to  those  who  would  avoid  the  penalties,  are  for- 
malities not  worth  vour  notice.  You  are  for  a  shorter 
and  surer  way.  Take  a  whole  tribe,  and  punish  them 
at  all  adventures,  whether  guilty  or  no  of  the  mis- 
carriage which  you  would  have  amended ;  or  without 
so  much  as  telling  them  what  it  is  you  would  have 
them  do,  but  leaving  them  to  find  it  out  if  they,  can. 
AH  these  absurdities  arc  contained  in  your  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  are  impossible  to  be  avoided  by  any  one, 
who  will  punish  dissenters,  and  only  dissenters,  to 
make  them  consider  and  weigh  the  grounds  of  their 
religion,  and  impartially  examine  whether  it  be  true 
or  no ;  and  upon  what  grounds  they  took  it  up ;  that 
so  they  may  find  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
them."  These  absurdities,  I  fear,  must  be  removed, 
before  any  magistrates  will  find  your  method  prac- 
ticable. 

I  having  said,  ^'  Your  method  is  not  altogether  un- 
like the  plea  made  use  of  to  excuse  the  late  barbarous 
usage  of  the  protestants  in  France,  from  being  a  per- 
secution for  religion,  viz.  That  it  was  not  a  punish- 
ment for  religion,  but  for  disobeying  the  king's  laws, 
which  required  them  to  come  to  mass :  so  by  your 
rule  dissenters  must  be  punished,  not  for  the  religion 
they  have  embraced,  but  the  religion  they  have  re- 
jected." In  answer  to  this,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
you  take  abundance  of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  king  of 
France's  laws,  that  require  going  to  mass,  are  no  lavs. 
You  were  best  to  say  so  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
It  is  sure  the  punishments  were  punishments,  and  the 
dragooning  was  dragooning.  And  if  you  think  that 
plea  excused  them  not,  I  am  of  your  mind.  But  never- 
theless am  of  opinion,  as  I  was,  that  it  will  prove  3*^ 
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l^ood  a  plea  as  yours ;  which  is  what  you  argue  i^ainst 
m  your  next  paragraph,  in  the  words  following,  wherein 
you  examine  the  likeness  of  your  new  method  to  this 
plea.  You  tell  me,  *'  I  say,  by  your  rule,  the  dissenters 
(from  the  true  religion,  for  you  speak  of  no  other) 
must  be  punished  (or,  if  I  please,  subjected  to  mode-* 
rate  penalties,  such  as  shall  make  them  uneasy,  but 
neither  destroy  nor  undo  them) :  for  what  ?"  Indeed  I 
thought  by  your  first  book  you  meant  not  for  their  re- 
ligion, but  to  make  them  consider ;  but  here  you  ask 
me  ''  where  it  is  you  say  that  dissenters  from  the  true 
religion  are  not  to  be  punished  for  their  religion  ?  So 
then,  it  seems  in  your  opinion  now,  dissenters  from 
the  true  religion  are  to  be  punished,"  or,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  mollify  the  expression,  for  'the  thine  is  the 
same,  ''subjected  to  moderate  penalties  for  their  re* 
ligion/'  I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  prove,  to  any 
one  but  one  of  your  nice  style,  that  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  let  the  penalties  be  great  or  small,  are  pu- 
nishments. 

If  therefore  the  religion  of  dissenters  from  the  true, 
be  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  who  is  to 
judge  who  are  guilty  of  that  fault?  Must  it  be  the  ma* 
gistrate  every  where ;  or  the  magistrate  in  some  coun* 
tries,  and  not  in  others ;  or  the  magistrate  nowhere  ? 
If  the  magistrate  nowhere  is  to  be  judge  who  are  dis* 
senters  from  the  true  religion,  he  can  nowhere  punish 
them.  If  he  be  to  be  every  where  judge ;  then  the  king 
of  France,  or  the  great  Turk,  must  punish  those  whom 
they  judge  dissenters  from  the  true  religion,  as  well  as 
other  potentates.  If  some  magistrates  have  a  right  to 
judge,  and  others  not;  that  yet,  I  fear,  how  absurd 
soever  it  be,  should  I  grant  it,  will  not  do  your  business. 
For  besides  that  they  will  hardly  agree  to  make  you 
their  infallible  umpire  in  the  case,  to  determine  who  of 
them  have,  and  who  have  not,  this  right  to  judge  which 
is  the  true  religion  ;  or  if  they  should,  and  you  should 
declare  the  king  of  England  had  that  right,  viz.  whilst 
he  complied  to  support  the  orthodoxy,  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  those  ceremonies  which  you  approve  of;  but 
that  the  king  of  France,  and  the  great  Turk,  had  it 
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not,  and  $o  could  have  no  right  to  use  force  on  those 
they  judged  dissenters  from  the  true  religion ;  you 
ought  to  bethink  yourself  what  you  will  reply  to  one 
that  should  use  your  own  words :  *'  If  such  a  degree 
of  outward  force,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be  realhr  of 
great  and  even  necessary  use,  for  the  advancing  of  the 
true  religion  and  salvation  of  souls ;  then  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  France  and  Turkey,  &c.  there 
is  a  right  somewhere  to  use  it,  for  the  advancing  those 
ends ;  unless  we  will  say  (what  without  impiety  can- 
not be  said),  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and 
Governor  of  all  things  has  not  in  France  and  Turkey 
furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  pro- 
moting his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  souls/' 

You  go  on,  and  tell  us  they  are  to  be  punished,  not 
for  following  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  nor  for 
obeying  the  dictates  of  tlieir  own  consciences,  "  but 
rather  for  the  contrary.  For  the  light  of  their  own 
reason  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  (if 
their  reason  and  their  consciences  were  not  perverted 
and  abused)  would  undoubtedly  lead  them  to  the 
same  thing,  to  which  the  method  you  speak  of  is  de- 
signed to  bring  them  ;''  i.  e.  to  the  same  thing  to 
which  your  reason  and  your  conscience  leads  you.  For 
if  you  were  to  argue  with  a  papist,  or  a  presbyterian, 
in  the  case,  what  privilege  have  you  to  tell  him,  that 
his  reason  and  conscience  is  perverted,  more  than  he 
has  to  tell  you  that  yours  is  so  ?  Unless  it  be  this  insup- 
portable presumption,  that  your  reason  and  conscience 
ought  to  be  the  measure  of  all  reason  and  conscience 
in  all  others ;  which  how  you  can  claim,  without  pre- 
tending to  infallibility,  is  not  easy  to  discern. 

The  diversion  you  give  yourself  about  the  likeness 
and  unlikeness  of  two  pleas,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself 
with ;  since,  when  your  fit  of  mirth  was  over,,  you  were 
forced  to  confess.  That  '*  as  I  have  made  your  plea  for 
you,  you  think  there  13  no  considerable  difierence,  as 
to  the  fairness  of  them ;  excepting  what  arises  from 
the  different  degrees  of  punishment,  in  the  French  j 
discipline  and  your  method.  But  if  the  French  plea 
be  not  true ;  and  that  which  I  make  to  be  yours  be 
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ndt  yours;" — I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  did  not 
think  it  was  your  opinion,  nor  do  I  yet  remember  that 
you  any  where  said  in  your  Argument,  &c«  that  men 
were  to  be  punished  for  their  religion ;  but  that  it 
was  purely  to  make  men  ^*  examine  the  religion  they 
had  embraced,  and  the  religion  that  they  had  rejected.* 
And  if  that  were  of  moment,  I  should  think  myself 
sufficiently  justified  for  this  my  mistake,  by  what  you 
say  in  your  Argument,  &c.  trom  p.  6  to  12.  iBut 
since  you  explain  yourself  otherwise  here,  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  take  your  hypothesis,  as  you  from  time  to 
time  shall  please  to  reform  it.  You  answer  then,  that 
*'to  make  them  examine  is  indeed  the  next  end  for 
which  they  are  to  be  punished."  But  what  is  that  to 
my  question  ?  Which,  if  it  be  pertinent,  demands  for 
wnat  fault,  not  for  what  end,  they  are  to  be  punished : 
as  appears  even  by  my  next  words.  *'  So  that  they  are 
punished,  not  for  having  offended  against  a  law,  i.  e. 
not  for  any  fault ;  for  there  is  no  law  in  England  that 
requires  them  to  examine."  This,  I  must  confess,: 
was  to  show,  that  here,  as  in  France,  whatever  was  pre* 
tended,  yet  the  true  reason  why  people  were  puni^ed 
was  their  religion.  And  it  was  for  this  agreement, 
that  in  both  places  religion  was  meant,  though  some* 
thing  elscjAvas  talked  of,  that  I  said  your  plea  was  like 
that  made  useof  in  France.  But  I  see  I  might  have 
spared  my  pains  to  prove  that  you  punish  dissenters 
for  their  religion,  since  you  here  own  it« 

You  tell  me,  in  the  same  place,  I  was  impertinent  in 
my  question ;  which  was  this,  **  For  what  then  are  they 
to  be  punished  ?"  that  I  demanded  for  what  end,  and 
not  for  what  fault,  they  are  to  be  punished.  In  good 
earnest,  sir,  I  was  not  so  subtile  as  to  distinguish  them. 
I  always  thought  that  the  end  of  all  laws  was  to  amend 
those  faults  which  were  forbidden ;  and  that  when  any 
one  was  punished,  the  fault  for  which  he  was  punished 
was  the  transgression  of  the  law,  in  that  particular 
which  was  by  the  law  commanded  or  forbidden ;  and 
the  end  of  the  punishment  was  the  amendment  of  that 
fault  for  the  future.  For  example ;  if  the  law  com- 
mtoded  to  hear»  not  hearing  was  the  fault  punished ; 
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and  the  end  of  that  punishment  was  to  make  the  of- 
fenders hear.  If  the  law  commanded  to  examine,  the 
fault  punished,  when  that  law  was  put  in  executioOi 
was  not  examining ;  and  the  end  of  the  punishmenti 
to  make  the  offenders  examine.  If  the  law  commanded 
conformity,  the  fault  was  non-conformity ;  and  the  end 
of  it  to  make  men  conform. 

This  was  my  apprehension  concerning  laws,  and  endB 
of  punishments.  And  I  must  own  myself  3till  so  dull 
as  not  to  distinguish  otherwise  between  ^'  the  fault  for 
which  men  are  to  be  punished,  and  the  end  for  which 
they  are  to  be  punished ;"  but  only  as  the  one  is  past, 
the  other  future.  The  transgression,  or  fault,  is  an 
omission  or  action  that  a  man  is  already  guilty  of;  the 
end  of  the  punishment,  that  it  be  not  again  repeated 
So  that  if  a  man  be  punished  for  the  religion  he  professes^ 
I  can  see  no  other  end  for  which  he  is  punished,  but 
to  make  him  quit  that  religion.  No  other  immediate 
end  I  mean ;  for  other  remote  ends,  to  which  this  is 
subordinate,  it  may  have.  So  that  if  not  examining  the 
religion  which  men  have  embraced,  and  the  religioo 
the}r  have  rejected,  be  uot  the  fault  for  which  men  are 
punished ;  I  would  be  glad  you  would  show  me  how  it 
can  be  the  next  end,  as  you  say  it  is,  of  their  beiug 
punished.  And  that  you  may  not  think  my  dulness 
gives  you  a  labour  without  ground,  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason  why  I  cannot  find  any  other  next  end  of  punish- 
ment, but  the  amendment  of  the  fault  forbidden ;  and 
that  is,  because  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  end,  the  next 
end,  of  any  action ;  which,  when  obtained,  the  action 
is  to  cease,  and  not  cease  till  it  be  attained.  And  thus, 
I  think,  it  is  in  punishments  ordained  by  the  law.  When 
the  fault  forbidden  is  amended,  the  punishment  is  to 
cease,  and  not  till  then.  This  is  the  only  way  I  have 
to  know  the  end  or  final  cause  for  which  any  action  is 
done.  If  you  have  any  other,  you  will  do  me  a  kind- 
ness to  instruct  me.  This  it  is  which  makes  me  con- 
clude (and  I  think  with  me  all  those  who  have  not  bad 
the  leisure  and  happiness  to  attain  the  utmost  refining 
of  the  schools),  that  if  their  religion  be  the  fault  for 
which  dissenters  are  punished,  examining  is  not  the  end 
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for  which  they  are  ponisdied,  but  the  chan^  of  their 
religion:  though  examiniog  may,  perhaps^  in  some 
men,  precede  their  change^  and  help  to  it.  But  diat  i9 
not  necessaiy.  A  man  may  change  ht8  religion  without 
it :  and  when  he  has  changed,  let  the  motive  be  what 
it  willy  the  end  the  law  a»na  at  is  obtainedi  *  and  the 
punishment  ceases.  So,  on  the  other  side,  if  not  hear* 
ing,  not  examiniiig,  be  the  fault  for  which  men  are 
punished ;  conformity  is  not  the  next  end  for  which 
they  are  punished^  though  it  may  p^haps,  in  some,  be 
a  consequence  of  it ;  but  heanng  and  examimng  must 
be  understood  to  be  the  ends  for  which  th^y  are 
punished.  If  they  are  not  the  ends,  why  does  the 
punishment  cease  when  those  ends  are  attained?  And 
thus  you  have  my  thoughts  concerning  this  matter, 
which  perhaps  win  not  be  very  pertinent,  as  mine  have 
not  the  good  luck  always  to  be  to  you,  to  a  man  of 
nicer  distinctions. 

But  let  tts  consider  your  hypothe«8  as  it  now  stands, 
and  see  what  advantage  you  nave  got  to  your  cause  by 
this  new  explication.  ^^  Dissenters  from  the  true  re^ 
ligion  are  to  be  punished,  say  you,  £00:  their  religion." 
Why  ?  because  it  is  a  fault.  Against  whom  ?  Against 
God.  Thence  it  follows  indeed,  that  God,  if  he  pleases, 
may  punish  it.  But  bow  will  you  prove  that  God  has 
^  ven  the  magistrates  of  the  earth  a  power  to  punish  all 
faults  against  himself  PCovetousness,  or  not  loving  our 
neighbour  as  oursielves,  are  faults  or  sins  against  God. 
Ought  tbe  maigistrate  to  punish  these  ?  But  I  shall  not 
need  to  trouble  you  much  with  that  question,  lliis 
matter,  I  think,  will  be  decided  between,  us  without 
going  so  far. 

If  the  magistrate  may  punish  any  one  for  not  being 
6f  the  trae  religion,  must  the  magistrate  judge  what  is 
that  true  religion,  or  no  ?  If  he  must  not,  what  must 

fuide  him  in  the  punishing  of  some,  and  not  of  others  ? 
or  so  it  is  in  aU  places  where  Uiere  is  a  national  religion 
eatablished  by  penal  laws.  If  the  magistrate  be  com^^ 
missioned  by  the  same  law  of  nature  (lor  that  is  all  the 
commisaion  you  pretend  to)  to  judge  what  is  the  truts 
religion,  by  which  he  is  authorized  to  punish  those  who 
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dissent  from  it ;  must  not  all  magistrates  judge,  and 
accordingly  punish  those  who  dissent  from  that,  which 
they  judge  the  true  religion,  j.  e.  in  effect,  those  who 
dissent  from  theirs?  And  if  all  magistrates  have  a  power 
to  punish  those  who  are  not  of  their  religion ;  I  ask  you, 
whether  it  be  of  more  use  or  disadvantage  to  the  pro- 
moting true  religion,  and  salvation  of  souls?  And  wnen 
you  have  resolved  that  question,  you  will  then  be  able 
to  tell  me,  whether  the  usefulness  of  it,  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  greater  good  or  harm  it  is  like  to  do^ 
is  such  as  to  justify  your  doctrine  about  it,  or  the  magi- 
st  rate's  use  of  it. 

Besides,  your  making  the  dissenting  from  the  true 

religion  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  puts 

an  end  to  your  pretence  to  moderate  punishments; 

which,  in  this  place,  you  make  use  of  to  distinguish 

yours  from  the  French  method ;   saying,  that  •*  your 

method  punishes  men  with  punishments  which  do  not 

deserve  to  be  called  so,  when  compared  with  those  of 

the  French  discipline.'*    But  if  the  dissenting  from  the 

true  religion  be  a  fault  that  the  magistrate  is  to  punish, 

and  a  fault  of  that  consequence,  that  it  draws  witn  it  the 

loss  of  a  man's  soul;  I  do  not  see  how  other  magistrates, 

whose  duty  it  is  to  punish  faults  under  their  cognizance, 

and  by  punishing  to  amend  them,  can  be  more  remiss 

than  the  king  of  France  has  been,  and  forbear  declaring 

that  they  will  have  all  their  people  saved,  and  endeavour 

by  such  ways  as  he  has  done  to  effect  it :  especially  since 

you  tell  us,  that  "  God  now  leaves  religion  to  the  care 

of  men,  under  his  ordinary  providence,  to  try  whether 

they  will  do  their  duties  in  their  several  capacities 

or  not,  leaving  them  answerable  for  all  that  may  follow 

from  their  neglect."    In  the  correcting  of  faults,  "  male 

nodo  malus  cuneus,"  is  not  only  what  is  justifiable,  but 

what  is  requisite.  But  of  this  more  fully  in  another  place. 

In  the  next  place,  I  do  not  see  how,  by  your  method, 
as  you  explain  it  here,  the  magistrate  can  punish  any 
one  for  not  being  of  the  true  religion,  though  we  should 
grant  him  to  have  a  power  to  do  it ;  whilst  you  tell  us, 
that  "  your  method  punishes  men  for  rejecting  the 
true  religion,  proposed  to  them  with  sufficient  evidence; 
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which  certainly  is  a  fitult."  By  this  part  of  your 
scheme  it  is  plain,  that  you  allow  the  mi^strate  to  pu- 
nish none  but  those  to  whom  the  true  rdigion  is  pro- 
posed with  sufficient  evidence ;  and  sufficient  evidence, 
you  fell  us,  *'  is  such  as  will  certainly  win  assent  where- 
ever  it  is  duly,  considered."  Now  by  this  rule  there 
will  be  Very  few  that  the  magistrate  will  have  a  right 
to  punish ;  since  he  cannot  know  whether  those  who 
dissent  do  it  for  want  of  due  consideration  in  them,  or 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  in  what  is  proposed ;  unlera 
you  mean  by  due  consideration,  such  consideration  that 
always  does  bring  men  actually  to  assent ;  which  is  in 
eftct  to  say  nothing  at  all.  For  then  your  rule  amounts 
to  thus  much,  **  tlmt  sufficient  evidence  is  such  as  will 
certainly  win  assent  wherever  it  is  considered  duly,*' 
i.  e.  so  as  to  win  assent.  This  being  like  some  of  l^ose 
other  ruks  we  have  met  with,  and  ending  in  a  circle  $ 
which  aft«  you  have  traced,  you  at  last  find  yourdelf 
just  where  you  were  at  setting  out ;  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  own  as  you  think  fit :  and  tell  you,  if  by  duly  con- 
sidering, you  mean  ccmsidering  to  his  utmost;  that 
then,  that  which  is  proposed  to  one  with  sufiicient  evi- 
dence to  mn  assent,  may  not  be  so  to  another. 

There  are  propositions  extant  in  geometry,  with  their 
ckemonstrations  annexed ;  and  that  with  such  sufficient 
evidence  to  some  men  of  deep  thought  and  penetration, 
as  to  make  them  see  the  demonstration,  and  give  assent 
to  the  truth :' whilst  there  are  many  others,  and  those 
no  novices  in  mathematics,  who,  with  all  the  considera- 
tion and  attention  they  can  use,  are  never  aUe  to  at- 
tain unto  it.  It  is  so  in  other  parts  of  truth*  Hiat 
which  hath  evidence  enough  to  make  one  man  certain, 
has  not  enougH  to  make  another  so  much  as  guess  it  to 
be  true;  though  he  has  spared  no  endeavour  or  appli- 
cation in  examining  it.  And  therefore,  if  the  magi- 
strate be  to  punish  none  but  those  who  reject  the  true 
religion,  when  it  has  been  ofiered  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence; I  imagine  he  will  not  have  many  to  puni^  if 
be  will,  as  he  ought,  distingui^  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty. 
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Upon  your  forwardness  to  encounige  tk^  magistrates 
use  of  rorce  in  matters  of  religion,  by  its  usefulness, 
even  so  far  as  to  pretend  advantages  from  what  yourself 
iKsknowledge  the  misapplication  of  it,  I  say  that  *<  So 
instead  of  disheartening  from,  you  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  mischief;  which  upon  your  principle, 
joined  to  the  natural  thirst  in  man  after  strbitrary 
power,  may  be  carried  to  all  manner  of  exorbitancy. 
With  some  pretence  of  right*''  To  which  your  reply 
isy  That  you  **  speak  nowhere  but  of  the  use  and  ne- 
cessity of  force*"  What  think  you  in  the  place  men* 
tioned,  of  the  gain  that  you  tell  the  sufferers  they  shall 
make  by  the  magistrate's  punishing  them  to  bring  them 
to  a  wronff  religion  ?  You  do  not,  as  I  remember,  there 
say,  that  lorce  is  necessary  in  tfa^t  case ;  thongh  they 
gaining,  as  you  say,  by  it  this  advantage,  ^*  that  they 
know  better  than  they  did  before  where  the  truth 
does  lie,"  you  cannot  but  allow,  that  such  a  misappli- 
cation of  force  ^*  may  do  some  service,  indirectly  and 
at  a  distance,  towards  the  salvation  of  souls." 

But  that  you  may  not  think,  whilst  I  had  under  con- 
sideration the  dangerous  encouragement  vou  gave  to 
men  in  power  to  be  very  busy  with  *their  n>rce  in  mat* 
ters  of  religion,  by  all  the  sorts  of  usefulness  you  could 
imagine  of  it,  however  applied,  right  or  wrongs  that 
I  declined  mentioning  the  necessity  you  pretend  c^ 
fiH-ce,  because  it  would  not  as  well  serve  to  the  purpose 
for  which  I  mention  its  usefulness ;  I  shall  here  take 
it  so,  that  the  reader  may  see  what  reason  you  had  to 
complain  of  my  not  doing  it  before. 

Thus  then  stands  your  system :  ^  The  procuring  and 
advancing  any  wsrjr  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests 
of  men  is  one  of*^  the  enck  of  civil  society."  And 
force  is  put  into  the  magistrate's  hands,  as  necessary 
for  the  attaining  those  ends,  where  no  other  means  are 
lefl»  ''  Who  then  upon  your  grounds  may  quickly  find 
reason,  where  it  suits  his  inclination,  or  serves  bis  turn, 
to  punish  men  directly  to  bring  them  to  bis  religion." 
For  if  he  may  use  force,  because  it  is  necessary,  as  being 
the  only  means  left  to  make  men  consider  those  reasons 
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and  argumeotat  whidi  otherwise  tbey  would  not  oooai* 
der ;  why  may  he  not  by  the  same  rule  use  force,  as  the 
only  means  left  to  procure  men  degrees  of  glory,  which 
otherwise  they  would  dot  attain^  and  so  to  advance  their 
eternal  interests  ?  For  St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  *'  the 
afflictions  of  this  life  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceed* 
ing  weight  of  glory."  So  that  wliether  the  magi-^ 
strale  may  not,  when  it  may  serve  his  turn,  araue  thus 
from  your  principles,  judge  you :  dissenters  *m>m  my 
religiqn  must  be  punish^,  if  in  the  Wrong,  to  bring 
them  into  the  right  way ;  if  in  the  right,  to  make  tbem 
by  their  sufferings  gainers  of  a  far  more  exceeding 
weight  of  glory. 

But  you  say,  '*  unless  it  be  as  necessary  for  mim  to 
attain  any  greater  degree  of  glory,  as  it  is  to  attain 
glory,  it  will  not  follow,  that  if  the  magistcate  may 
use  force,  because  it  may  be  indirectly,  &c.  useful 
towards  the  procuring  any  degree  of  glory,  he  may 
by  the  same  rule  use  it  where  it  may  be  in  that  mai^ 
ner  useful  towards  the  procuring  a  greater  decree  of 
glory.  But  that  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  men's 
aUaining  a  greater  degree  of  glory,  as  there  is  of  theix 
att;aining  glory,  no  man  wSl  affirm.  For  without 
attaining  glory,  they  cannot  escape  the  damnation 
of  hell}  which  yet  they  may  escape,  without  any 
greater  degree  of  glory."  One  of  the  ends  of  a  com* 
monwealth  is,  say  you,  the  advancing  men's  eternal  in* 
terests.  The  procuring  greater  degrees  of  glory,  is  the 
ad  vamping  a  man's  eternal  interest.  The  use  of  force  to 
make  men  suffer  for  the  truth,  what  otherwise  they 
would  not  suffer,  is  as  necessary  for  the  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  glory,  as  using  force  to  make  men  consider, 
what  otherwise  they  would  not  consider,  is  necessary 
for  the  attaining  any  degree  of  glory.  But  you  will  say^ 
^*  Attaining  glory  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  at* 
taining  any  greater  degree  of  glory,  however  desirable, 
is  not  so  necessary.  Now  if  there  be  not  the  same 
necessity  of  the  one  of  these,  as  there  is  of  the  others 
there  can  be  no  pretence  to  say,  that  whatever  is  law*- 
ful  in  respect  of  one  of  them,  is  likewise  so  in  respect 
of  the  other.''    But  there  will  always*  be  a  just  pre- 
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tence  to  say,  if  advancing  the  eternal  interests  of  men 
be  one  of  the  ends  of  a  commonwealth,  and  that  the 
force  in  the  magistrate's  hands  be  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ing that  end ;  that  then  the  magistrate  is  obliged  to  use 
it,  whether  you  will  think  that  end  absolutely  neces- 
sary, or  as  necessary  as  another,  or  no.  I  shall  not  here 
trouble  you  again  with  your  mistake  about  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  having  taken  notice  of  it  in  another 
place.  Only  I  shall  desire  you  to  show  me,  that  the 
attaining  of  glory  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  next 
time  you  have  occasion  to  affirm  it.  Attaining  of  glory 
is  necessary  in  order  to  happiness ;  and  attaining  a 
greater  degree  of  glory  is  necessary  in  order  to  greater 
happiness :  but  neither  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  in  order  to  their  respective  ends. 

And  now,  though  as  you  say,  ^*  you  do  not  think 
yourself  bound  to  take  notice  of  all  that  may  be  done 
with  some  pretence  of  right:"  yet,  I  suppose,  upon 
cooler  thoughts,  when  you  have  considered  of  what  dan- 
gerous consequence  an  argument,  managed  as  yours  is, 
may  be  to  the  true  religion,  and  the  sincere  professors 
of  it ;  and  what  occasion  or  encouragement  it  may  give 
to  men  in  power,  warmed  with  zeal,  and  excited  by  the 
proper  ministers  of  their  own  religion,  to  make  a  wrong 
and  exorbitant  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion  ;  you 
will  another  time  think  yourself  bound  not  to  let  it  go 
abroad  again  without  some  caution  to  the  magistrate  in 
the  use  of  it ;  without  one  word  of  advice  at  least,  that 
since  it  is  given  him,  as  you  say,  only  for  promoting 
the  true  religion,  he  should  take  care,  and  examine  im- 
partially whether  what  he  employs  it  for  be  the  one 
only  true  religion :  it  being  your  opinion,  whenever  he 
makes  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  for  the  pro- 
moting any  thing  but  that,  he  goes  beyond  his  commis- 
sion,  injures  his  subjects,  and  endangers  his  own  soul. 

By  this  time,  sir,  I  suppose  you  see  upon  what  grounds 
I  think  you  have  not  cleared  those  difficulties  which 
were  charged  by  me  on  your  method :  and  my  reader 
will  see  what  reason  there  was  for  those  imputations, 
which,  with  so  loud  an  outcry,  you  laid  upon  me  of 
unfair  dealing ;  since  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
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cannot  be  made  good  to  be  contained  either  in  your 
book  or  in  your  hypothesis;  and  so  clearly,  that  I 
could  not  imagine  tnat  a  man  who  had  so  far  consi- 
dered government,  as  to  engage  in  print,  in  such  a  con- 
troversy as  this,  could  miss  seeing  it  as  soon  as  men- 
tioned to  him.  One  of  them  which  very  much  offends 
you,  and  makes  you  so  often  tell  me  what  I  say  is  im- 
pertinent, and  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  sometimes 
to  use  warmer  expressions,  is,  that  I  argue  against  a 
power  in  the  magistrate  to  bring  men  to  his  own  reli- 
gion :  for  I  could  not  imagine  that,  to  a  man  of  any 
thought,  it  could  need  proving,  that  if  there  were  a 
commission  given  to  all  magistrates  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  obliged  them  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion  ;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  put  this 
commission  in  execution,  without  being  judges  what 
was  the  true  religion ;  and  then  there  needed  no  great 
quickness  to  perceive,  that  every  magistrate,  when  your 
commission  came  to  be  put  in  execution,  would,  one 
as  well  as  another,  find  himself  obliged  to  use  force  to 
bring  men  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  true  re« 
ligion.  But  since  this  was  so  hard  for  you  to  see,  I  now 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  prove  it,  and  thereby  to  clear 
all  those  imputations.  I  shall  not  instance  in  any  other : 
they  are  all  of  a  like  kind.  Only  where  you  complain 
I  have  not  cited  your  words  fairly,  if  you  can  show  that 
I  have  done  it  any  where  in  this  or  the  second  letter, 
to  the  advantage  of  my  cause ;  or  to  avoid  any  argu- 
ment in  them,  not  answered ;  if  you  please  to  show  it 
me,  I  shall  either  let  you  see  your  mistake,  or  acknow- 
ledge mine. 

And  now,  whether  you  shall  think  what  I  have  said 
worth  that  consideration  you  promise,  or  take  it  all  for 
cavils  and  impertinencies,  to  me  is  very  indifferent^ 
£njoy,  as  you  please,  that  short  and  easy  way  of  answer- 
ing. But  if  the  party  you  write  for  be,  as  you  say^  God^ 
and  the  souls  of  men ;  it  will  require  you  seriously  to 
weigh  your  scheme,  examine  and  put  together  the  parts 
of  it ;  observe  the  tendency  and  consequences ;  and,  in 
a  word,  consider  things,  and  not  words.  For  the  party 
of  God  and  souls  needs  not  any  help  from,  .obscurity  or 
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uncertainty  of  general  and  equivocal  terms,  but  may 
be  spoke  out  clearly  and  distinctly ;  needs  no  retreat  in 
the  round  of  equivalent,  or  the  uncertainty  of  misap- 
plied expressions,  that  may  serve  to  amuse  and  deceive 
the  unwary,  but  instruct  nobody;  and,  lastly,  needs 
no  leave  nor  allowance  from  men  of  art,  to  direct  both 
subjects  and  magistrates  to  the  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, wherein  God  has  revealed  to  the  world  the  ways 
and  means  of  salvation.  In  doing  of  this,  in  a  treatise 
where  you  profess  **  the  subject  of  ydur  inquiry  is  only 
what  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion,**  the  party  you  profess  to  write  for  would 
have  justified  you  against  the  rules  of  any  lawful  art ; 
and  no  Christian  man,  of  what  art  soever,  would  have 
denied  you  that  liberty ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  party, 
you  say  you  write  for,  demands  it  of  you. 

If  you  find,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  that  you  have 
managed  your  cause  for  Ood  and  the  souls  of  men  with 
that  sincerity  and  clearness  that  satisfies  your  own  rea- 
son, and  you  think  may  satisfy  that  of  other  men ;  I 
shall  congratulate  to  you  so  happy  a  constitution.  But 
if  all  your  magnified  and  necessary  means  of  force,  in 
the 'way  you  contend  for,  reaches  no  farther  than  to 
bring  men  to  a  bare  outward  conformity  to  the  church 
of  England ;  wherein  you  can  sedately  affirm,  that  it  is 
presumable  that  all  that  are  of  it  are  so  upon  reason  and 
con^action  j  I  snppose  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said 
to  convince  the  world  what  party  you  write  for. 

The  party  you  write  for  is  God,  you  say.  But  if  all 
you  have  said  aims  or  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that  the  church  of  England,  as  now  established  by  law, 
in  its  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  discipline,  should  be 
supported  by  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  men  by 
force  be  driven  into  it ;  I  fear  the  world  will  think  you 
have  very  narrow  thoughts  of  God,  or  that  that  is  not 
the  party  you  write  for.  It  is  true,  you  all  along  speak 
of  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion.  But  to  evidence 
to  you,  that  by  the  one  only  true  religion  yoa  mean 
only  that  of  the  church  of  England,  I  tell  you,  that, 
upon  your  principles,  you  cannot  name  any  other  church 
BOW  in  the  world,  (and  I  again  demand  of  you  to  do 
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it)  for  the  protnbting  whereof,  or  punishing  dissenters 
from  it,  the  magistrate  has  the  same  right  to  use  force 
as  you  pretend  he  has  here  in  England.  Till  you  there^ 
fore  name  some  such  other  true  church  and  true  reli- 
gion, besides  that  of  England,  your  saying,  that  God 
is  the  party  you  write  for,  will  rather  show  that  you 
make  bold  with  his  name,  than  that  you  do  not  write 
for  another  party. 

You  say  too,  you  write- not  for  any  party,  but  the 
souls  of  men.  You  write  indeed,  and  contend  earnestly, 
that  men  should  be  brought  into  an  outward  conformity 
to  the  church  of  England :  but  that  they  embrace  that 
profession  upon  reason  and  conviction,  you  are  content 
to  have  it  presumable,  without  any  farther  inquiry  or 
examination.  And  those  who  are  once  in  the  outward 
communion  ci  the  national  church,  however  ignorant 
or  irreligious  they  are,  you  leave  there  unassisted  by 
your  only  competent  means,  force ;  without  which,  you 
tell  us,  tne  true  religion,  by  its  own  light  and  strength, 
is  not  able  to  prevaol  against  men's  lusts,  and  the  cor* 
ruption  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  considered  as  it  ought, 
and  heartily  embraced.  And  this  dropped  not  uom 
your  pen  by  chance ;  but  you  professedly  make  excuses 
for  those  of  the  national  religion  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  give  us  reasons  why  force  can* 
not  be  used  to  those  who  outwardly  conform,  to  make 
them  consider  so  as  sincerely  to  embrace,  believe,  and 
obey  the  truth  that  must  save  them.  But  the  reverend 
author  of  the  Pastoral  Care  tells  you,  p»  201,  ^^ party  is 
the  true  name  of  making  converts,  except  they  become 
at  the  same  time  good  men/'  «    • 

If  the  use  of  force  be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  men's  souls  be  the  party  you  write  for  j  you 
will  be  suspected  to  have  betrayed  your  party,  if  your 
method  and  necessary  means  of  salvation  reach  no 
ikrther  than  to  bring  men  to  outward  conformity, 
though  to  the  true  church ;  and  after  that  abandons 
them  to  their  lusts  and  depraved  natures,  destitute  of 
the  help  of  force— your  necessary  and  competent 
means  of  salvation. 
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This  way  of  managing  the  matter,  whatever  yon  in- 
tend, seems  rather,  in  the  fitness  of  it,  to  be  ior  another 
Earty.  But  since  you  assure  us,  you  write  for  nothing 
ut  God  and  men  s  souls,  it  can  only  be  said  you  bad 
a  good  intention,  but  ill  luck  ;  since  your  scheme,  put 
into  the  language  of  the  country,  will  fit  any  national 
church  and  clergy  in  the  world,  that  can  but  suppose- 
itself  the  true ;  and  that  I  presume  none  of  them  wilL 
fail  to  do. 

You  were  more  than  ordinary  reserved  and  gracious, 
when  you  tell  me.  That  "what  party  I  write  for, 
you  will  not  undertake  to  say/*  But  having  told  me, 
that  my  letter  tends  to  the  promoting  of  scepticism  in 
religion ;  you  thou^^ht,  it  is  like,  that  was  sufficient  to 
show  the  party  I  write  for ;  and  so  you  might  safely  end 
your  letter  with  words  that  looked  like  civil.  But  that 
you  may  another  time  be  a  little  better  informed  what 
party  I  write  for,  I  will  tell  you.  They  are  those  who 
m  every  nation  fear  God,  work  righteousness,  and  are 
accepted  with  him  ;  and  not  those  who  in  every  nation 
are  zealous  for  human  constitutions ;  cry  up  nothing  so 
much  as  outward  conformity  to  the  national  religion ; 
and  are  accepted  by  those  who  are  the  promoters  of  it 
Those  that  I  write  for  are  those,  who,  according  to  the 
light  of  their  own  consciences,  are  everywhere  in  earnest 
in  matters  of  their  own  salvation,  without  any  desire  to 
impose  on  others ;  a  party  so  seldom  favoured  by  any 
of  the  powers  or  sects  of  the  world ;  a  party  that  has  so 
few  preferments  to  bestow ;  so  few  benefices  to  reward 
the  endeavours  of  any  one  who  appears  for  it  \  that  I 
conclude  I  shall  easily  be  believed  when  I  say,  that 
neither  hopes  of  preferment,  nor  a  design  to  recommend 
myself  to  those  I  live  amongst,  has  biassed  my  under* 
standing,  or  misled  me  in  my  undertaking.  So  much 
truth  as  serves  the  turn  of  any  particular  church,  and 
can  be  accommodated  to  the  narrow  interest  of  some  hu- 
man constitution,  is  indeed  often  received  with  applause, 
and  the  publisher  finds  his  account  in  it.  But  I  think 
I  may  say,  truth,  in  its  full  latitude  of  those  generous 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  which'  so  much  recommend 
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* 

and  iocc^cate  univeitial  charity,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
inventions  and  iropofiitions  of  men  in  the  things  of  God; 
has  so  seldom  had  a  fair  and  favourable  hearing  any 
where,  that  he  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  man,  however  dignified  and  distinguished;! 
who  proposes  to  himself  any  secular  advantage  by 
writing  for  her  at  that  rate« 

As  to  your  request  in  the  close  of  your  letter,  I  hope 
this  will  satisfy  you,  that  you  might  have  spared  it ; 
and  you,  witk  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  see  that  all  I 
writ  in  my  former  was  so  true,  that  you  need  not  have 
given  me  any  caution  for  the  future.  As  to  the  perti- 
nence of  what  I  say,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  please  you ; 
because  I  find  by  your  last  letter,  that  what  is  brought 
by  me  to  show  the  weakness,  absurdities,  or  insignifi- 
cancy of  what  you  write,  you  are  very  apt  to  call  im- 
pertinent, and  nothing  to  the  purpose.  You  must  par«- 
don  me  therefore,  if  I  have  endeavoured  more  to  please 
other  readers  than  you  in  that  point.  I  hope  they  will 
find,  in  what  I  have  said,  not  much  beside  the  matter. 
But  to  a  man  who,  supposing  himself  in  the  right, 
builds  all  upon  that  supposition,  and  takes  it  for  an  in* 
jury  to  have  that  privilege  denied  him ;  to  a  man  who 
would  sovereignly  decide  for  all  the  world  what  is  the 
true  religion,  and  thereby  empower  what  magistrates 
he  thinks  fit,  and  what  not,  to  use  force;  to  such  a 
man,  not  to  seem  impertinent,  would  be  really  to  be 
so.  This  makes  me  pleased  with  your  reply  to  so  many 
passages  of  my  letter,  that  they  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose:  and  it  is  in  your  chcnce  whether  in  your 
opinion  any  thing  in  this  shall  be  so. 

But  since  this  depends  upon  your  keeping  steadily  to 
clear  and  settled  notions  of  things,. separate  from  words 
and  expressions  used  in  a  doubtful  and  undetermined 
signification,  wherewith  men  of  art  often  amuse  them«« 
s^ves  and  others,~-I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect,  whatever  you  promise,  that  you  should  lay  by 
your  learning  to  embrace  truth,  and  own  what  will  not 
perhaps  suit  very  well  witli  your  circumstances  and 
interest. 

VOL.  VI,  N  N 
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I  see  my  design  not  t6  omit  any  thing  thst  yott 
might  think  looks  like  an  argument  in  yours,  has  made 
mine  grow  beyond  the  size  of  a  letter.  But  an  answer 
to  any  one  being  very  little  different  from  a  letter,  I 
shall  let  it  go  under  that  title.  I  have  in  it  also  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  scattered  parts  of  your  scheme  into 
some  method,  under  distinct  heads ;  to  g^ve  a  fuUet 
and  more  distinct  view  of  them ;  wherein,  if  any  of  the 
arguments,  which  give  support  to  yojiir  hypothesis, 
have  escaped  me  unawares,  be  pleased  to  show  them 
me,  and  I  shall  either  acknowleage  their  force,  or  en- 
deavour to  show  their  weakness. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Phu-anthropos. 

June  20.  1692. 
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TOLERATION*. 


Sir, 

A  FRESH  revival  of  the  controversy  formerly  between 
you  and  me  is  what  I  suppose  nobody  did  expect  from 
you  after  twelveyears'  silence.  But  reputation^asufficient 
cause  for  a  new  war,  as  you  give  the  world  to  understand, 
hath  put  a  resolution  into  your  heart,  and  arms  into 
your  hands,  to  make  an  example  of  me,  to  the  shame 
and  confusion  of  all  those  who  could  be  so  injurious  to 
you,  as  to  think  you  could  quit  the  opinion  you  had 
appeared  for  in  print,  and  agree  with  me  in  the  matter 
of  Toleration.  It  is  visible  how  tender  even  men  of 
the  most  settled  calmness  are  in  point  of  reputation, 
and  it  is  allowed  the  most  excusable  part  of  human 
frailty;  and  therefore  nobody  can  wonder  to  see  a 

*  In  answer  to  A  Second  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Three  Letters 
for  Toleration.  From  the  AuUior  of  the  Argument  of  the  Letter 
concerniAg  Toleration  brieBy  considered  and  answered ;  and  of  the 
Defence  of  it.  With  a  Posucript,  taking  some  Notice  of  Two  Pas- 
sages in  The  Rights  oi'  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
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report  thought  injurious  laboured  against  with  might 
and  lAain,  and  the  assistance  and  cause  of  religion  itaelf 
taken  in  and  made  use  of  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  yet 
for  all  this'  there  are  sober  men  who  are  of  opimon, 
that  it  better  becomes  a  Christian  temper,  ihat  dis- 
putes, especidly  of  religion,  should  be  waged  purely 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  not  for  our  own :  self  should 
have  nothing  to  do  in  them.  But  since  as  we  see  it 
will  crowd  itself  in,  and  be  often  the  principal  agent, 
your  ingenuity  in  owning  what  has  brought  you  upon 
the  stage  again,  and  set  you  on  work,  after  the  ease 
and  quiet  you  resolutely  maintained  yourself  in  so  many 
years,  ought  to  be  commended,  in  giving  us  a  view  m 
the  discreet  choice  you  have  made  of  a  method  suited 
to  your  purpose,  which  you  publish  to  the  world  in 
these  words,  p.  2 :  ^*  Being  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
report  so  injurious,  as  well  as  groundless,  as  I  look 
upon,  this  to  be,  I  think  it  will  be  no  improper  way  of 
doing  it,  if  I  thus  signify  to  you  and  the  reader,  that  1 
find  nothing  more  convincing  in  this  your  long  letter 
than  I  did  in  your  two  former ;  giving  withal  a  brief 
specimen  of  the  answerableness  of  it :  which  I  choose 
to  do  upon  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning,  where  you 
have  placed  your  greatest  strength,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  you  think  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
troversy/* 

Here  we  have  your  declaration  of  war,  of  the  grounds 
that  moved  you  to  it,  and  of  your  compendious  way  to 
assured  victory;  which  I  must  own  is  very  new  and 
very  remarkable.  You  choose  a  few  pages  out  of  the 
beginning  of  my  Third  Letter ;  in  these,  you  say,  "  I 
.have  placed  my  greatest  strength."  So  that,  what  I 
have  there  said  being  baffled,  it  gives  vou  a  just  triumph 
over  my  whole  long  Letter;  and  all  the  rest  o'f  it  being 
but  pitiful,  weak,  impertinent  stuff,  is  by  the  overthrow 
of  this  forlorn  hope  fully  confuted. 

This  is  called  answering  by  specimen.  A  new  way, 
which  the  woHd  owes  to  your  invention ;  an  evidence 
that  whilst  you  said  nothing  you  did  not  spare  thstiking. 
And  indeed  it  was  a  noble  thought,  a  stratagem  iHnch 
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I  believe  scarce  any  other  but  yoursdf  would  have 
found  out  in  a  meditation  of  twice  twelve  years,  how 
to  answer  argpments  without  saying  a  word  to  them, 
or  so  much  as  reciting  them;  ana,  by  examining  six  or 
seven  pfiges  in  the  beginning  of  a  book»  reduce  to  nor 
thing  above  three  hundred  pages  of  it  that  follow.  This 
is  indeed  a  decisive  stroke  that  lays  all  flat  before  you* 
Who  can  stand  against  such  a  conqueror,  who,  by  barely 
attacking  of  one,  kills  a  hundreds  This  would  certainly 
be  an  admirable  way,  did  it  not  degrade  the  conqueror^ 
whose  business  is  to  do;  and  turn  him  into  a  mer^ 
talking  gazetteer,  whose  boasts  are  of  no  consequence. 
Por  after  slaughter  of  foes,  and  routing  of  armies  by 
such  a  dead-doing  hand,  nobody  thinks  it  strange  to 
find  them  all  alive  again  safe  and  sound  upon  their 
feet,  and  in  a  posture  of  defending  themselves.  The 
event,  in  all  sorts  c£  controversies,  hath  oflen  better 
instructed  those  who  have,  without  bringing  it  to  trial, 
l^esumed  on  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries.  How- 
ever this  which  you  have  set  up,  of  confuting  without 
arguing,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  ready  way,  and  well 
thought  on  to  set  you  up  high,  and  your  reputation 
ji^cure  in  the  thoughts  of  your  believing  readers,  if  thajt 
be,  as  it  seems  it  is,  your  business;  but,  as  I  take  it, 
tends  not  at  all  to  the  informing  their  understandings 
and  making  them  see  the  truth  and  grounds  it  stands 
on.  That,  perhaps,  is  too  much  for  the  profane  vulgar 
to  know;  it  is  enough  for  them  that  you  know  it  lor 
them,  and  have  assured  thep  that  you  can,  when  you' 
please  to  condescend  so  far,  confound  all  that  anv  ^ne 
offers  against  your  opinion.  An  implicit  faith  oi  your 
b^g  in  the  xight,  and  ascribing  victory  to  you,  even  in 
•points  whereof  you  have  said  nothing,  is  that  which 
some  sort  of  men  think  most  useful;  and  so  their  fol- 
lowers have  but  tongues  for  their  champion  to  give  him 
the  praise  and  authority  he  aims  at,  it  is  no  matter  wh$i- 
.ther  they  have  any  eye's  for  themselves  to  see  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies.  Thus,  met^inks,  you  and  I  both  find 
our  fKscount  iutbis  controversy  under  your  manage- 
ment;^ you  in  setting  your  reputation  safe  from  the 
blemish  it  would  have  been  to  it  that  you  were  brought 
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over  to  my  opinion  j  and  I  in  seeing  (if  you  will  forgive 
me  so  presumptuous  a  word)  that  you  have  left  my  cause 
safe  in  all  those  parts  you  have  said  nothing  to,  and  not 
very  much  damaged  in  that  part  you  have  attacked,  as 
I  hope  to  show  the  indifferent  reader.  You  enter  upon 
your  specimen,  p.  2,  by  minding  me  that  I  tell  you, 
••  That  I  doubt  not  but  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you  will 
be  true  to  your  own  principles,  and  stand  to  what  you 
have  said,  you  must  carry  some  degrees  of  force  to  all 
those  degrees  which  in  words  you  declare  against,  even 
to  the  discipline  of  fire  and  faggot."  And  you  say, 
**  if  I  make  my  word  good,  you  assure  me  you  wdl 
carry  a  faggot  yourself  to  the  burning  what  you  have 
written  for  so  unmerciful  and  outrageous  a  discipline : 
but  till  I  have  done  that,  you  suppose  the  discipline  you 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  may  remain  safe  and  un* 
hurt,  as  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  harmless  and  salutary 
to  the  world."  ^ 

To  promise  fairly  is  then  the  part  of  an  honest  man, 
when  the  time  of  performance  is  not  yet  come.  But  it 
falls  out  unluckily  here,  for  you  who  have  undertaken, 
by  answering  some  parts  of  my  Second  Letter,  to  show 
tne  answerablcness  of  the  whole,  that  instead  of  answer- 
ing,  you  promise  to  retract,  "  if  I  make  good  my  word, 
in  proving  upon  your  own  principles  you  must  carry 
your  some  degrees  of  force  to  fire  and  faggot." 

Sir,  my  endeavours  to  make  my  word  good  have 
lain  before  you  a  pretty  competent  time:  the  world  is 
witness  of  it,  and  will,  as  I  imagine,  think  it  time  for 
you,  since  you  yourself  have  brought  this  question  upon 
the  stage,  either  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  made  my 
word  good,  or,  by  invalidating  my  arguments,  show  that 
I  have  not.  He  that  after  a  debt  of  so  many  years  only 
promises  what  brave  things  he  will  do  hereafter,  is 
nardly  thought  upon  the  Exchange  to  do  what  he  ought. 
The  account  in  his  hand  requires  to  be  made  up  and 
balanced ;  and  that  will  show,  not  what  he  is  to  pro- 
mise, but,  if  he  be  a  fair  man,  what  he  is  to  perform. 
If  the  schools  make  longer  allowances  of  time,  and 
admit  evasions  for  siitisfaction,  it  is  fit  you  use  your  pri- 
vilogo,  luid  take  m'jrc  time  to  consider;  only  I  crave 
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leave  In  the  mean  while  to  refer  my  reader  to  what  I 
have  said  on  this  argument,  Chap.  iv.  of  my  Third 
Letter,  that  he  may  have  a  view  of  your  way  of  answer^ 
ing  by  specimen^  and  judge  whether  all  that  i  have  there 
urged  be  answered  by  wnat  you  say  here,  or  what  you 
promise  here  be  ever  like  to  be  performed. 

The  next  sample  you  give  to  show  the  answerableness 
of  my  Letter,  is  not  much  more  lucky  than  the  former ; 
it  may  be -seen,  pp.  3  and  4,  where  you  say,  that  I  tell 
you,  p.  11 9»  '*  That  you  have  altered  the  question;" 
for  it  seems,  p.  26,  you  tell  me  the  question  between  us 
is,  **  Whethef  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force 
to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  Whereas,  p.  76,  you 
yourself,  I  say,  own  the  question  to  be,  whether  the 
magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion?" ''Which  affirmation  of  mine,  you  must  take  leave 
to  tell  me,  is  a  mere  fiction ;  for  neither  p.  76,  nor  any 
where  else,  do  you  own  the  question  to  oe  what  I  say 
you  do." 

<*  And  as  to  using  force  in  matters  of  religion  (which 
yota  say  are  my  words,  not  yours),  if  I  mean  by  it  the 
vsing  force  to  bring  men  to  any  other  religion  besides 
the  true,  you  are  so  far  from  owning  the  question  to 
be,  whether  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  for 
euch  a  purpose,  that  you  have  always  thought  it  out 
of  question,  that  no  man  in  the  world,  magistrate  or 
other,  can  have  any  right  to  use  either  force,  or  any 
other  means  that  I  can  name,  to  bring  men  to  any  false 
religion,  how  much  soev^  he  may  persuade  mmself 
that  it.  is  true." 

'*  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  alteration,  but  from 
the  true  state  of  the  question,  that  you  take  occasion, 
las  I  complain  without  cause,  to  lay  a  load  on  me,  for 
charging  you  with  the  absurdities  of  a  power  in  the 
Aiagistrates  to  punish  men,  to  bring  them  to  their  reli- 
gion."  *^  But  it  seems,  having  little  to  say  against  what 
you  do  assert,  you  say,  I  find  it  necessary  myself  .to 
-alter  the  questioui  and  to  miJce  the  world  believe  that 
•3W>u  assert  what  you  do  not ;  that  I  niay  have  eome- 
thing  before  me  which  I  can  confute.'' 
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In  thia  pari^graph  you  {Mwlively  deny  that  it  is  any 
where  owned  by  you  as  the  question  between  U8» ''  Whe- 
ther the  magistrate  has  a  right  of  using  force  in  matters 
of  religion  ?**  Indeed^  the^e  words  are  not  as  they  are 
cited  in  p.  7^  of  your  former  Letter ;  but  he  that  will 
turn  over  the  leaf  may,  in  p.  7^9  f^^  the^e  words  <rf* 
yours,  viz.  that  ^*  You  refer  it  to  me^  whether  I,  in 
saying  nobody  has  a  right,  or  you,  in  saying  the  magi- 
strate has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion, 
have  most  reason:"  though  you  positively  tell  me, 
**  that  neither  p.  76,  nor  any  where  else,  do  you  own 
the  question  to  be  what  I  say  you  do/' «  And  now  let 
the  reader  judge  between  us.  I  should  not  perhaps 
have  so  much  as  taken  notice  of  this,  but  tbiU;  you,  who 
are  so  sparing  of  your  answer^  that  you  think  a  brief 
specimen  upon  some  few  pages  of  the  beginning  of  my 
Letter  suflStient  to  confute  2LI  I  have  said  in  it,  do  yet 
sp^nd  the  better  part  of  two  pages  on  this;  which,  ifZ 
had  been  mistaken  in,  it  had  been  of  no  great  conse- 
quence $  of  ivhich  I  see  no  other  use  you  have  but  to 
cast  on  me  some  civil  reflections  of  your  fashion,  and 
fix  jon  me  the  imputation  of  fiction,  mere  fiction ;  a 
conppliment  which  I  shall  not  return  you,  though  you 
fay  **  using Jbrce  in  matters  qf  religion**  are  my  words, 
not  yours.  Whether  they  are  your  words  or  not,  let 
p»  78  of  your  former  Letter  decide ;  where  vou  own 
yourself  to  say,  that  *^  the  magistrate  has  a  rignt  to  use 
forf  e  in  matters  of  religion/'  So  that  this,  as  I  take  it, 
is  a  specimen  of  your  being  very  positive  in  a  mistake, 
and  about  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  about  an  action  of 
your  own ;  and  so  will  scarce  prove  a  specimen  of  the 
^answerableness  of  all  I  say  in  my  Letter,  unless  we  murt 
allow  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  equally  answ^able^ 
when  you  declare  against  either  of  them. 

The  next  part  oi  your  specimen  we  have,  pp.  i,  5, 
where  you  teJl  me  that  I  undertake  to  prove,  that  **  if 
.upop  your  grounds  the  magistrate  be  obliged  to  use  force 
jto  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  it  will  necessarily  fiol- 
iow,  that  every  magistrate,  who  believes  his  religion  to 
be  true,  is  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to.  hi$«" 
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**  Now  beeause  this  ttndertaking  is  so  necesatry  for 
me,  arid  my  whole  cause  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
Bticeess  of  it,  you  shall  the  more  carefully  consider 
how  well  I  perforin  it :  but  before  you  do  this  it  will 
be  fit  to  let  me  know  in  what  sense  you  grant  my 
inference,  and  in  what  sense  you  deny  it.  Now  that 
every  magistrate,  who  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds 
believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  is  obliged  to  use  some 
moderate  penalties,  (which  is  all  the  force  you  ever 
contended  for)  to  bring  men  to  his  religion,  you 
freely  grant,  because  that  must  needs  be  the  true  .reli- 
gion ;  since  no  other  can,  upon  such  grotmds,  be  be- 
lieved to  be  true.  But  that  any  magistrate,  who  upon 
weak  and  decdtful  grounds  believes  a  false  refigion  to 
t>e  true  (and  hb  can  never  do  it  upon  better  grounds), 
is  dbliged  to  use  the  same,  or  any  other  means,  to 
bring  men  to  his  religion;  this  you  flatly  deny,  nor 
.'can  It  by  any  rules  of  reasoning  be  inferred  from  what 
you  assert/' 

Here  you* tell  me  you  grant  my  inference,  in  this 
'sense,  viz.  "That  every  magistrate,  who  upon  just  and 
^sufficient  grounds  believes  his  religion  to  be  tirue,  is 
'bound  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  it.** 

Here  you  grant  that  every  magistrate,  without  know- 
ing that' his  religion  is  true,  is  obliged,  upon  bis  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true,  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  it ; 
indeed  you  add,  "  who  believes  it  to  be  true  upon  just 
and  sufficient  grounds/*  So  you  have  got  a  distinc- 
tion, and  that  always  sets  off  a  disputant,  though  many 
times  it  is  of  no  use  to  bis  argument.  For  here  let  me 
ask  you,  who  must  be  judge,  whether  the  grounds  upon 
^which  he  believes  his  religion  to  be  true  be  just  and 
sufficient?  Must  the  magistrate  himself  judge  for  him- 
self, or  must  you  judge  tor  him  ?  A  third  competitor  in 
this  judgment  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  for  your 
turn.  If  every  magistrate  must  judge  for  himself,  whe- 
ther the  grounds  upon  which  he  believes  his  religion  to 
'be  true  are  just  and  si^cient  grounds,  your  limita- 
« tion  of  the  use  of  force  to  such  only  as  believe  upon  just 
and  sufficient  grounds,  bating  that  it  is  an  ornament  to 
your  style  and  learning,  might  have  been  spared^  since 
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it  leaves  my  inference  untouched  in  the  full  latitude  I 
have  expressed  it  concerning  every  magistrate ;  there 
not  being  any  one  magistrate  excluded  thereby  from  an 
obligation  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his  own  reli- 
gion, by  this  your  distinction.  For  if  every  magistrate, 
who  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds  believes  his  reli* 

gion  to  be  true,  be  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to 
is  religion,  and  every  magistrate  be  himself  judge, 
whether  the  grounds  he  believes  upon  be  just  and  suf- 
ficient ;  it  is  visible  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  his  religion ;  since  any  one,  who 
believes  any  religion  to  be  true,  cannot  but  judge  the 
grounds,  upon  which  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  are  just 
and  sufficient ;  for  if  he  judged  otherwise,  he  could  not 
then  believe  it  to  be  true.  If  you  say,  you  must  judge 
for  the  magistrate,  then  what  you  grant  is  this.  That 
every  magistrate  who,  upon  grounds  that  you  judge  to 
be  just  and  sufficient,  believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  is 
obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his  religion.  If 
this  be  your  meaning,  as  it  seems  not  much  remote 
from  it,  you  will  do  well  to  speak  it  out,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  world  may  know  who  to  have  recourse  to 
in  the  difficulty  you  put  upon  them,  in  declaring  them 
under  an  obligation  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion ;  which  they  can  neither  certainly  know, 
nor  must  venture  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to,  upon 
their  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  it;  when  they  have 
nothing  but  one  of  these  two,  viz.  knowledge,  or  be- 
lief that  the  religion  they  promote  is  true,  to  deter- 
mine them.  Necessity  has  at  last  (unless  you  would  have 
the  magistrate  act  in  the  dark,  and  use  his  force  wholly 
at  random)  prevailed  on  you  to  grant,  that  the  magi- 
strate may  use  force  to  bring  men  to  that  religion  which 
he  believes  to  be  true ;  but,  say  you,  "  his  belief  must 
be  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds."  The  same  ne- 
cessity remaining  still,  must  prevail  with  you  to  go  one 
step  further,  and  tell  me  whether  the  magistrate  himself 
must  be  judge,  whether  the  grounds,  upon  which  be 
believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  be  iust  and  sufficient; 
or  whether  you  are  to  be  judge  for  nim.  If  you  say  the 
first,  my  inference  stands  good,  and  then  this  question,  I 
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think,  is  3rielded,  and  at  an  end.  If  you  say  voa  are  to 
be  judge  for  the  magistrates,  I  shall  congratulate  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  world  the  way  you  have  found  out 
for  them  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  duty*  if  you  will 
but  please  to  publish  it,  that  they  may  know  where  to 
find  you ;  for  in  truth,  sir^  I  prefer  you,  in  this  case, 
to  the  pope  \  though  you  know  that  old  gentleman  at 
Rome  nas  long  since  laid  claim  to  all  decisions  of  this 
kind,  and  alleges  infallibility  for  the  support  of  his 
title;  which  indeed  will  scarce  be  able  to  stand  at  Rome, 
or  any  where  else,  without  the  help  of  infallibility.  But 
of  this  perhaps  more  in  the  next  paragraph. 

You  go  on  with  your  specimen  in  your  next  para- 
graph, p.  £ ,  which  I  shall  crave  leave  of  my  reader  to 
set  down  at  large,  it  being  a  most  exact  and  studied 
piece  of  artificiju  fencing,  wherein,  under  the  cover  of 
good  words,  and  the  appearance  of  nice  thinking,  no- 
thing is  said ;  and  therefore  may  deserve  to  be  kept,  not 
as  a  specimen  of  your  answering, — ^for,  as  we  shall  see, 
you  answer  nothings — but  as  a  specimen  of  your  skill  in 
seeming  to  aay.  something  where  you  have  nothing  to 
answer.  You  tell  me  that  I  say,  p.  120,  that  '^  I  sup- 
pose tlmt  you  will  grant  me  (what  he  must  be  a  hard 
man  indeed  that  will  not  ffrant)  that  any  thing  laid 
upon  the  ma^strate  as  a  duty,  is  some  way  or.  other 
practicable.  Now  the  magistrate  being  obliged  to  use 
force  in  matters  of  religion,  but  yet  so  as  to  bring 
men  oaly  to  the.  true  reUgion ;  he  will  not  be  in  any 
capacity  to  perform  this  piart  of  his  duty,  unless  the 
'religion  he  is  to  promote  be  what  he  can  certainly 
know, .  or  else  what  it  is  aufficient  for  him  to  believe 
to  be  the  true :  either  his  knowledge,  or  his  opinion, 
-must  point  out  that  religion  to  him,  which  he  is  by 
focce  to  promote.  Where,  if  by  knowing,  or  know- 
ledge, I  mean  the  effect  of  strict  demonstration ;  and 
by  believing,  or  opinion,  any  soil  of  assent  qr  per- 
suasion, how  Silightly  soevw.  grounded :  then  you  roust 
vleny  the  sufficiency  of  my  division ;  becajuse  there  is 
a  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion,  which,  though 
not  grounded  upon  strict  oemonstration,  yet  iq  firm- 
ness and  stability  does  far  exceed  that  wliich  is  built 
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upon  slight  appearances  of  probability ;  being  grounded 
upon  such  clear  and  solid  proof  as  leaves  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  in  an  attentive  and  unbiassed  mind: 
BO  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  that  which  is  pro- 
duced  by  demonstration;  and  is  therefore,  as  it  re- 
spects religion,  very  frequently  and  familiarly  called 
in  Scripture  not  faith  or  belief  only,  but  knowledge, 
and  in  divers  places  full  assurance,  as  might  easily 
be  shown,  if  tliat  were  needful.  Now  this  kind  of 
persuasion,  this  knowledge,  this  full  assurance,  men 
may,  and  ought  to  have  of  the  true  religion:  but 
they  can  never  have  it  of  a  false  one.  And  this  it 
is  that  must  point  out  that  religion  to  the  magistrate, 
which  he  is  to  promote  by  the  method  you  contend 
for/' 

Here  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  pretend  an  uncer- 
tainty of  what  I  mean  by  *'  knowing  or  knowledge,  and 
by  believing  or  opinion."  First,  As  to  knowledge,  I 
have  said  "  certainly  know.''  I  have  called  it  *'  vision ; 
knowledge  and  certainty ;  knowledge  properly  so  called." 
And  for  believing  or  opinion,  I  speak  of  believing  with 
assurance ;  and  say,  that  believing  in  the  highest  de- 
^ee  of  assurance  is  not  knowledge.  Tliat  whatever 
IS  not  capable  of  demonstration  is  not,  unless  it  be 
self-evident,  capable  to  produce  knowledge,  how  well 

grounded  and  great  soever  the  assurance  of  faith  may 
e  wherewith  it  is  received.  That  I  grant,  that  a  strong 
assurance  of  any  trutli,  settled  upon  prevalent  and  well- 

f rounded  arguments  of  probability,  is  oflen  called 
nowledgc  in  popular  ways  of  talking ;  but  being  here 
to  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  belief,  to  what 
degrees  of  confidence  soever  raised,  their  boundaries 
must  be  kept,  and  their  names  not  confounded ;  with 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  p.  1^,  121 ;  whereby  it  is 
so  plain,  that  by  knowledge  I  mean  the  effect  of  strict 
demonstration,  and  by  believing  or  opinion,  I  mean 
any  degree  of  persuasion  even  to  the  highest  degree  of 
assurance,  that  I  challenge  you  yourself  to  set  it  down 
in  plainer  and  more  express  terms.  But  nobody  can 
blame  you  for  not  finding  your  adversary's  meaning, 
let  it  be  ever  so  pl<iin,  when  you  can  find  nothing  to 
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answer  to  it.  The  reason  therefore  which  you  allege 
for  the  denying  the  sufficiency  of  my  division  is  nc* 
reason  at  all.  Your  pretended  reason  is,  because  th«^ 
is  *'  a  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion^  which,  though 
not  grounded  upon  strict  demonstration,  yet  in  firnil- 
ness  and  stability  does  far  exceied  that  which  is  built 
upon  slight  appearances  of  probability,''  &c.  Let  it 
be  so,  that  there  is  a  degree  or  persuasion  not  grounded 
upon  strict  demonstration,  far  exceeding  that  which  is 
built  upon  slight  appearances  of  probability.  But  let 
me  ask  you  what  reason  can  this  be  to  deny  the  su& 
ficiency  of  my  division,  because  there  is,  as  you  say,  a 
third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion ;  when  even  that 
which  you  call  this  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasioA 
is  contained  in  my  division  ?  This  is  a  specimen  indeed; 
not  of  answering  what  I  have  said,  but  of  not  answer- 
ing, and  for  such  I  leave  it  to  the  reader.  ^*  A  degree 
ofpersuasion,  though  not  grounded  on  strict  demon- 
stration, yet  in  firmness  and  stability  far  exceeding  tbat 
which  is  built  upon  slight  appearances  of  probability, 
you  call  here  a  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion.^' 
rray  tell  me  which  are  the  two  other  sorts ;  for  know- 
ledge upon  strict  demonstration  is  not  belief  or  per** 
suasion,  but  wholly  above  it.  Besides,  if  the  degrees 
of  firmness  in  persuasion  make  different  sorts  of  per* 
suasion,  there  are  not  only  three,  but  tihree  hundred  sorts 
of  persuasion ;  and  therefore  the  naming  of  your  third 
sort  was  with  little  ground,  and  to  no  purpose  or  tend- 
ency to  an  answer ;  though  the  drawing  in  something 
like  a  distinction  be  always  to  the  purpose  of  a  man 
who  hath  nothing  to  answer,  it  giving  occasion  for 
the  use  of  many  good  words,  which,  though  nothing  to 
the  point,  serve  to  cover  the  disputant's  saying  nothing, 
under  the  appearance  of  learning,  to  those  who  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  examine  what  he  says. 

You  say,  "  every  magistrate  is  by  the  law  of  nature 
under  an  obligation  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion."  To  this  I  urge^  that  the  magistrate 
hath  nothing  else  to  determine  him  in  the  use  of  force, 
for  promotion  of  any  religion  one  before  another,  but 
only  his  own  belief  or  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  it. 
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Here  you  bad  nothing  to  do,  but  fairly  to  gfairt  or 
deny  ;  but  instead  thereof  you  first  raise  a  groundless 
doubt,  as  I  have  shown,  about  my  roeaningi  whereof  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  to  any  one  who  would  but  read 
what  I  had  said ;  and  thereupon  having  got  a  pretence 
Ibr  a  distinction,  you  solemnly  tell  the  world  "  there  is 
a  third  sort  of  persuasion,  which,  tliough  not  grounded 
<>n  strict  demonstration,  yet  in  firmness  and  stability 
does  far  exceed  that  which  is  built  upon  slight  ap* 
pearances  of  probability,  leaving  no  doubt,  approach* 
jng  near  to  knowledge,  being  full  assurance/'  Well, 
the  magistrate  hath  a  *^  persuasion  of  firmness  and  sta* 
bility,  has  full  assurance ;"  must  he  be  determined  by 
this  his  full  as<iurance  in  the  promoting  of  that  reli- 
gion by  force,  of  whose  truth  he  is  in  so  high  a  degree 
of  persuasion  ^o  fully  assured  ?  *^  No,  say  you,  it  must 
.be  grounded  upon  such  clear  and  solid  proof  as  leaves 
no  reasonable  doubt  in  an  attentive  and  unbiassed 
mind."  To  which  the  magistrate  is  ready  to  reply, 
that  he,  upon  his  grounds,  can  see  no  reasonable  doubt; 
and  that  his  is  an  attentive  apd  unbiassed  mind  ;  of  all 
which  he  himself  is  to  be  judge,  till  you  can  produce 
your  authority  to  judge  for  him ;  tliough,  in  the  con* 
elusion,  you  actually  make  yourself  judge  for  him. 
^'  It  is  such  a  kind  of  persuasion,  such  a  full  assurance 
must  point  out  to  the  magistrate  that  religion  he  is  to 
promote  by  force,  which  can  never  be  had  but  of  the 
true  religion;"  which  is  in  effect,  as  every  one  may 
see,  the  religion  that  you  judge  to  be  true,  and  not  the 
religion  the  magistrate  judges  to  be  true.  For  pray  tell 
me,  must  the  magistrate's  full  assurance  point  out  to 
him  the  religion  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote ;  or 
must  he  by  force  promote  a  religion,  of  whose  truth  he 
hath  no  belief,  no  assurance  at  all?  If  you  say  the  first 
of  these,  you  grant  that  every  magistrate  must  use  force 
to  promote  his  own  religion ;  for  that  is  the  religion 
whereof  he  has  so  full  assurance,  that  he  ventures  his 
eternal  state  upon  it.  Ay,  say  you,  that  is  for  want  of 
attention ;  and  because  he  is  not  unbiassed.  It  is  like 
he  will  say  the  same  of  you,  and  then  you  are  quits. 
And  that  he  should  by  force  promote  that  religion  which 
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he  believes  not  to  be  trae^  la  so  absurd^  that  I  think 
you  can  neither  expect  it,  nor  bring  yourself  to  say  it. 
Neither  of  these  therefore  being  answers  that  you  can 
make  use  of^  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  though  you 
give  it  but  covertly,  is  this, "  that  the  ma^strate  ought 
by  force  to  promote  the  religion  that  you  believe  with 
full  assurance  to  be  true/*  This  would  do  admirably 
well  for  your  purpose,  were  not  the  magistrate  entitled 
to  ask,  **  who  made  you  a  judge  for  him  in  the  case  ?^ 
and  ready  to  retort  your  own  words  upon  you,  that  it 
is  want  of  attention  and  unbiassedness  in  you,  that 
puts  your  religion  past  doubt  with  you  upon  your 

5 roofs  of  it.  Try  when  you  please  with  a  jBramin,  a 
fahometan,  a  papist,  Lutheran,  quaker,  anabaptist, 
presbyterian,  &c.  you  will  find,  if  you  argue  with  them 
as  you  do  here  with  me,  that  the  matter  will  rest  here 
between  you,  and  that  you  are  no  more  a  judge  for 
any  of  them  than  they  are  for  you.  Men  in  all  re- 
ligions have  equally  strong  persuasions,  and  every  one 
must  judge  for  himself;  nor  can  any  one  judge  for 
another,  and  you  least  of  all  for  the  magistrate ;  the 
ground  you  build  upon,  that  ^  firmness  and  stability  of 
persuasion  in  the  highest  degree  of  assurance  leaves 
no  doubt,  can  never  be  had  of  a  false  religion*'  being 
&ISe ;  all  your  talk  of  full  assurance  pointing  out  to 
the  magistrate  the  true  religion  that  he  is  obliged  by 
force  to  promote,  amounts  to  no  more  but  his  own  re- 
ligion, and  can  point  out  no  other  to  him. 

However,  in  the  next  paragraph  you  go  on  with 
your  specimen,  and  tell  me,  "  Hence  appears  the  im- 
pertinency  of  all  I  discourse,  p.  143, 144,  concerning 
the  diflerence  between  faith  and  knowledge :  where 
the  thing  I  was  concerned  to  make  out,  if  I  would 
speak  to  the  purpose,  was  no  other  but  this,  that  there 
are  as  clear  and  solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of  false 
religions  as  there  are  for  the  belief  of  the  true :  or, 
that  men  both  as  firmly  and  as  rationally  believe  and 
embrace  false  religions  as  they  can  the  true.  This,  you 
confess,  is  a  point,  which,  you  say,  when  I  have  well 
cleared  and  established  it,  will  do  my  business,  but 
nothing  else  will.     And  therefore  my  talk  of  faith  and 
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knowledge,  however  it  may  arouse  such  as  are  prone 
to  admire  all  that  I  say;  will  never  enable  me,  before 
better  judges,  from  the  duty  of  every  magistrate  to 
use  moderate  penalties  for  promoting  the  true  re- 
ligion, to  infer  the  same  obligation  to  lie  upon  every 
magistrate  in  respect  of  his  religion,  whatever  it  be." 

Where  the  impertinency  lies  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  the  question  between  us  is  not  what 
religion  has  the  most  clear  and  solid  grounds  for  the 
belief  of  it;  much  less  whether  "  there  are  as  clear  and 
solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of  false  religions  as  there 
are  for  the  belief  of  the  true,"  i.  e.  whether  falsehood 
has  as  much  truth  in  it  as  truth  itself?  a  question 
which,  I  guess,  no  man,  but  one  of  your  great  perti- 
nency, could  ever  have  proposed :  but  the  question 
here  between  you  and  me,  is  what  must  point  out  to 
the  magistrate  that  religion  which  he  is  by  force  to 
promote,  that  so  he  may  be  able  to  perform  the  duty 
that  you  pretend  is  incumbent  on  him  by  the  law  of 
nature  j  and  here  I  proved,  that  having  no  certain,  de- 
monstrative knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  all  that 
was  left  him  to  determine  him  in  the  application  of 
force,  (which  you  make  the  proper  instrument  of  pro- 
moting the  true  religion)  for  the  promoting  the  true 
religion,  was  only  his  persuasion,  belief,  or  assurance  of 
the  true  religion,  which  was  always  his  ow*n;  and  so  in 
this  state  the  religion,  which  by  force  the  magistrates 
of  the  world  must  of  necessity  promote,  must  be  either 
their  own  or  none  at  all.  Thus  the  argument  standing 
between  us,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  world  may  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  had  been  pertinent  to  your  cause  to 
have  answered  my  argument,  if  you  had  any  thing  to 
answer;  which  since  you  have  not  done,  this  specimen 
also  of  the  facility,  wherewith  you  can  answer  all  I 
have  said  in  the  third  Letter,  may  be  joined  to  the 
former,  and  be  a  specimen  of  something  else  than 
what  you  intended  it.  For  in  truth,  sir,  the  endea- 
vouring to  set  up  a  new  question,  absurd  in  itself,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  without  ofiering  any 
thing  to  clear  the  diinculty  you  were  pressed  with, 
will  to  understanding  readers  appear  pertinent  in  one 
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who  sets  himself  up  for  an  arrant  Drawcansir,  and  is 

Siving  specimens  of  himself,  that  nothing  can  stand  in 
is  way. 

It  is  with  the  same  pertinency,  that  to  this  proposi- 
tion, <Uhat  there  are  as  clear  and  solid  grounds  for 
the  belief  of  a  false  religion  as  there  are  for  the  belief 
of  the  true,"  you  join  this  following  as  an  equivalent, 
''  Or  that  men  may  both  as  firmly  and  as  rationally 
believe  and  embrace  false  religions  as  they  can  the 
true ;"  and  you  would  fain  have  it  thought  that  your 
cause  is  gained,  unless  I  will  maintain  these  two  absurd 
propositions,  which  my  argument  has  nothing  to  do 
with. 

And  you  seem  to  me  to  build  upon  these  two  false 
propositions. 

L  That,  in  the  want  of  knowledge  and  certainty  of 
which  is  the  true  religion,  nothing  is  fit  to  set  the  ma- 
^strate  upon  doing  his  duty  in  employing  of  force  to 
make  men  consider  and  embrace  the  true  religion,  but 
the  highest  persuasion  and  full  assurance  of  its  truth. 
Whereas  his  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  own  re- 
ligion, in  what  degree  soever  it  be,  so  he  believes  it  to 
be  true,  will,  if  he  thinks  it  his  duty  by  force  to  pro- 
mote the  true,  be  su£Scient  to  set  him  on  work.    Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise,  since  his  own  persuasion  of  his 
own  religion,  which  he  judges  so  well  grounded  as  to 
venture  his  future  state  mpon  it,  cannot  but  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  upon  doing  what  he  takes  to  be  his  duty  in 
bringing  others  to  the  same  religion. 

!!•  Another  false  supposition  you  build  upon  is  this, 
that  the  true  religion  is  always  embraced  with  the 
furnest  assent.    There  is  scarce  any  one  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  that  hath  not  met  with  in- 
st^uices  of  men  most  unmoveably  confident,  and  fully 
assured  in  a  religion  which  was  not  the  true.     Nor  is 
there  among  the  many  absurd  religions  of  the  world, 
almost  any  one  that  does  not  find  votaries  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  it :  and  if  that  be  not  firm  persuasion 
and  full  assurance  that  is  stronger  than  the  love  of  life, 
and   has  force  enough  to  make  a  man  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  death,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  is  firm 
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Eersuasion  and  full  assurance.    Jews  and  Mahometans 
ave  frequently  ^iven  instances  of  .this  highest  degree 
of  persuasion.     And  the  Bramins'  religion  in  the  Eart 
is  entertained  by  its  followers  with  no  less  assurance 
of  its  truth,  since  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  of  them  to 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a  mighty  chariot, 
wherein  they  on  solemn  days  draw  the  image  of  their 
God  about  m  procession,  there  to  be  crushed  to  death, 
and  sacrifice  tneir  lives  in  honour  of  the  God  they  be- 
lieve in.     If  it  be  objected,  that  those  are  examples  of 
mean  and  common  men ;  but  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  and  the  heads  of  societies,  do  not  so  easily  ^ve 
themselves  up  to  a  confirmed  bigotry:  I  answer.  The 
persuasion,  they  have  of  the  truth  of  their  own  relieion, 
is  visibly  strong  enough  to  make  them  venture  them- 
selves, and  use  force  to  others  upon  the  belief  of  it 
Princes  are  made  like  other  men ;  believe  up<m  the 
like  grounds  that  other  men  do ;  and  act  as  warmly 
upon  that  belief,  though  the  grounds  of  their  persuasioii 
be  in  themselves  not  very  clear,  or  may  appear  to 
others  to  be  not  of  the  utmost  solidity.     Men  act  by 
the  strength  of  their  persuasion,  though  they  do  not 
always  place  their  persuasion  and  assent  on  that  side 
on  which,  in  reality,  the  strength  of  truth  lies.  Reasons 
that  are  not  thought  of,  nor  heard  of,  nor  rightly  ap- 
prehended, nor  duly  weighed,  make  no  impression  on 
the  mind:  and  truths  how  richly  soever  stored  with 
them,  may  not  be  assented  to,  but  lie  neglected.    The 
only  difference  between  princes  and  other  men  herein 
is  this,  that  princes  are  usually  more  positive  in  matters 
qfreUgiofiy  but  less  instructed.    The  softness  and  plea- 
sures of  a  court,  to  which  they  are  usually  abandoned 
when  young,  and  afiairs  of  state  which  wholly  possess 
them  when  grown  up,  seldom  allow  any  of  them  time 
to  consider  and  examine  that  they  may  embrace  the] 
true  religion.    And  here  your  scheme,  upon  your  own 
supposition,  has  a  fundamental  error  that  overturns  it« 
For  you  affirminer  that  force,  your  way  applied,  is  the 
necessary  and  competent  means  to  brine  men  to  tho 
true  religion ;  you  leave  magistrates  destitute  of  these 
necessary  and  competent  means  of  being  brought  ta 
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the  trud  rdigioa,  though  that  be  the  readiest  way,  in 
your  scheme  the  only  way,  to  bring  other  men  to  it, 
and  is  contended  for  by  you  as  the  only  method. 

But  further,  you  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  reply,  that 
you  do  not  say  barely,  tnat  men  may  not  as  iirmly,  but 
that  they  cannot  as  firmly  and  as  rationally,  belieye  and 
embrace  false  religions  as  they  can  the  true.  This,  be 
it  as  true  as  it  will,  is  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to 
your  cause.  For  here  the  question,  necessary  to  be 
considered  in  your  way  of  arguing,  returns  upon  you, 
who  must  be  judge  whether  the  magistrate  believes  and 
embraces  his  religion  rationally  or  no  ?  If  he  himself 
be  judge,  then  he  does  act  rationally,  and  it  must  have 
the  same  operation  on  him  as  if  it  were  the  most  ra- 
tional in  the  world :  if  you  must  be  judge  for  him, 
whether  his  belief  be  rational  or  no,  why  may  not  others 
judge  for  him  as  well  as  you  ?  or  at  least  he  judge  for 
you,  as  well  as  you  for  him ;  at  least  till  you  nave  pro- 
duced your  patent  of  infallibility  and  commission  of 
soperintendency  over  the  belief  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  earth,  and  shown  the  commission  whereby  you  are 
appointed  the  director  of  the  magistrates  of  the  world 
in  their  belief,  which  is  or  is  not  the  true  religion?  Do 
not  think  this  said  without  cause;  your  whole  discourse 
here  has  no  other  tendency,  but  the  making  yourself 
judge  of  what  religion  should  be  promoted  by  the  ma- 
gistrate's force ;  which,  let  me  tell  you  by  the  way, 
every  warm  zealot  in  any  religion  has  as  much  right 
to  be  as  you.  I  beseech  you  tell  me,  are  you  not  per- 
suaded, nay,  fully  assurecC  that  the  church  of  England 
is  in  the  nght,  and  all  that  dissent  from  her  are  in  the 
wrong  ?  Why  else  would  you  have  force  used  to  make 
them  consider  and  conform?  If  then  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  England  be,  as  you  are  fully  assured,  the 
only  true  relijrion,  and  the  magistrate  must  ground  his 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  on  such  clear 
and  solid  proofs  as  the  true  religion  alone  has,  and  no 
false  one  can  have ;  and  by  that  persuasion  the  ma- 
gistrate must  be  directed  in  the  use  of  force,  (for  all 
this  in  effect  you  say,  in  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventh  page ;)  what  is  this  but  covertly  to  say,  that  it 
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is  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  to  use  force  to  brine  men 
to  embrace  the  reltmon  of  the  church  of  En^and? 
Whicb^  since  it  plainly  follows  from  your  doctrine,  and 
I  think  you  cannot  deny  to  be  your  opinion,  and  what 
in  effect  you  contend  for ;  you  will  do  well  to  speak  it 
out  in  plain  words,  and  then  there  will  need  no  more 
to  be  said  in  the  question. 

And  now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  what  advan- 
tage this  supposition  of  force,  which  is  supposed  put 
into  the  magistrate's  hands  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be 
used  in  religion,  brings  to  the  true  religion^  when  it 
arms  five  hundred  magistrates  against  the  true  religion^ 
who  must  unavoidably  in  the  state  of  things  in  the 
world  act  against  it,  for  one  that  uses  force  for  it  I 
say  that  this  use  of  force  in  the  ma^strate's  band  is 
barely  supposed  by  you  from  the  benefit  it  is  like  to 
produce ;  but  it  being  demonstration,  that  the  preju- 
dice that  will  accrue  to  the  true  religion  from  such 
an  use  of  force  is  five  hundred  times  more  than  the 
advantage  can  be  expected  from  it ;  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  inference  from  your  own  ground  of  bene- 
fit is,  that  God  never  gave  any  such  power  to  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  there  it  wiU  rest  till  you  can  by  some 
better  argument  prove  the  magistrate  to  have  such  a 
power :  to  which  give  me  leave  to  add  one  word  more. 

You  say  the  magistrate  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture to  use  force  to  promote  the  true  religion :  must  he 
stand  still  and  do  nothing  till  he  certainly  know  which 
is  the  true  religion  ?  If  so,  the  commission  is  lost,  and 
he  can  never  do  his  duty;  for  to  certain  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion  he  can  in  this  world  never  arrive. 
May  he  then  act  upon  *'  firm  persuasions  and  full  as- 
surance, grounded  upon  such  clear  and  solid  proofe  as 
the  true  religion  alone  has,  and  no  false  one  can  have?* 
And  then  indeed  you  have  distinguished  yourself  into 
a  safe  retreat.  For  who  can  doubt  but  your  third  sort 
or  degree  of  persuasion,  if  that  be  your  meaning,  will 
determine  the  magistrate  to  the  true  religion,  when  it 
is  grounded  on  those  which  are  the  proofs  only  of  the 
true  religion ;  which  if  it  be  all  that  you  intend  by 
your  full  assurance,  (which  is  the  title  you  give  to  this 
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your  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion)  I  must  desire 
you  to  apply  this  in  answer  to. my  argument.  I  say«; 
magistrates  in  general  have  nothing  t9  determine  them 
in  their  application  of  force  but  their  own  persuasion; 
and  your  answer  is,  the  magistrates  of  the  true  religion 
have  their  own  persuasion  to  determine  them ;  but  of 
a)l  the  other  magistrates,  which  are  above  a  Imndred, 
,1  might  say  a  thousand  to  one,  you  say  nothing  at  all ; 
and  tiius,  by  the  help  of  a  distinction,  the  question  is 
resolved.  I  say  the  magistrates  are  not  in  a  capacity 
to.  perform  their  duty,  ii  they  be  obliged  to  use  force 
to  promote  the  triie  religion,  since  they  have  nothing 
to  determine  them  but  their  own  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  any  religion ;  which,  in  the  variety  of  religions 
which  the  magistrates  of  the  world  have  embraced, 
cannot  direct  them  to  the,  true.  Yes,  say  you,  their 
persuasion,  who  have  embraced  the  true  religion,  will 
direct  them  to  the  true  religion.  Which  amounts  at 
last  to  no  more  but  this.  That  the  magistrate  that  is  in 
the  right,  is  in  the  right:  a  very  true  proposition 
without  doubt ;  but  whether  it  removes  the  difficulty  I 
proposed,  any  better  than  begging  the  question,  you 
were  best  consider.  There  are  five  hundred  magistrates 
of  false  religions  for  one  that  is  of  the  true ;  I  speak 
much  within  compass  :  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  them 
all,  say  you,  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  re- 
ligion. My  question  is,  how  can  this  be  compassed  by 
men  who  are  unavoidably  determined  by  the  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  their  own  religion  ?  It  is  answered,  they 
who  are  of  the  true  religion  will  perform  their  duty. 
A  great  advantage  surely  to  true  religion,  and  worth 
the  contending  for,  that  it  should  be  the  magistrate's 
duty  to  use  force  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  when 
in  the  state  of  things  that  is  at  present  in  the  world, 
and  always  hitherto  has  been,  one  magistrate  in  five 
hundred  will  use  force  to  promote  the  true  religion, 
and  the  other  four  hundred  ninety-nine  to  promote 
false  ones :  . 

But  perhaps  you  will  tell  me.  That  you  do  not  allow 
that  magistrates,  who  are  of  false  religions,  should  be 
determined  by  their  own  persuasions,  which  are  **  built 
upon  slight  appearances  of  probability;  but  such  as 
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are  grounded  upon  dear  and  solid  proofs^^'  nAMtt  the 
true  reK^on  alone  has.  In  answer  to  this,  I  aak^  Who 
must  he  judge  whether  his  persuasion  be  grounded  en 
clear  and  solid  proofs ;  the  ma^strate  himself,  or  yoa 
for  him  ?  If  the  magistrate  himself^  then  we  are  but 
where  we  were ;  and  all  that  you  say  here,  with  the 
distinction  that  you  have  made  about  several  sorts  of 
persuasion,  serves  only  to  lead  us  about  to  the  same 
place :  for  the  magistrate,  of  what  religion  soever, 
must,  notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  be  detar- 
mined  by  his  own  persuasion.  If  you  say  you  must  be 
judge  of  the  clearness  and  solidity  of  the  proofs  upon 
which  the  magistrate  grounds  the  belief  of  his  own  re- 
ligion, it  is  time  you  should  produce  your  patent,  and 
show  the  commission  whereby  you  act 

There  are  other  qualifications  you  assign  of  the  proo^ 
on  which  you  tell  us  *^your  tmrd  sort  or  degree  of 
persuasion  is  grounded ;  and  that  is  such  as  leaves  no 
reasonable  doubt  in  an  attentive  and  unbiassed  mind:" 
which  unless  you  must  b€f  judge  what  is  a  reasonable 
doubt,  and  which  is  an  attentive  and  unbiassed  mind, 
will  do  you  no  manner  of  service.  If  the  magistrate 
must  be  judge  for  himself  in  this  case,  you  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him ;  but  if  you  must  be  judge,  then 
any  doubt  about  your  religion  will  be  unreasonable, 
and  his  not  embracing  and  promoting  your  reUnon 
will  be  want  of  attention  and  an  unbiased  mind.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  give  but  the  same  liberty  of  judging  for 
the  magistrate  of  your  religion  to  the  men  of  another 
religion,  which  they  have  as  much  right  to  as  you  have 
to  ^udge  for  the  magistrate  of  any  o&er  religion  in  the 
points  mentioned ;  all  this  will  return  upon  you.  Go 
into  France,  and  try  whether  it  be  not  so.  So  that  your 
plea  for  the  magistrate's  using  force  for  promoting  the 
true  religion,  as  you  have  stated  it,  gives  as  much 
power  and  authority  to  the  king  of  France  to  use  it 
against  his  dissenting  subjects,  as  to  any  other  prince  in 
Christendom  to  use  it  against  theirs,  name  wnich  you 
please. 

The  fallacy  in  making  it  the  magistrate's  duty  to 
promote  by  force  the  only  true  religion  lies  in  this,  that 
you  allow  yourself  to  suppose  the  magistrate,  who  is  of 
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Jour  religion,  to  be  weH-gromidddy  «ttentive»  and  un- 
iassed,  and  fully  and  firmly  ussured  that  his  religion 
is  true ;  but  that  other  magistrates  of  other  relijgions 
dififerent  from  yours  are  not  so :  which,  what  is  it  but 
to  erect  yourself  into  a  state  of  infallibility  above  all 
other  men  of  different  persuasions  from  vours,  which 
yet  they  have  as  good  a  title  to  as  yourself? 

Having  thus  advanced  yourself  into  the  chair,  and 
given  yourself  the  power  of  deciding  for  all  men  which 
is,  and  which  is  not  the  true  religion ;  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  you  so  roundly  pronounce  all  my  dis* 
course,  p.  148, 144,  '^concerning  the  difference  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  to  be  impertinency;"  and  so  ma^ 
gisterially  to  tell  me,  '*  that  the  thii^  I  was  there  con-r 
cerned  to  make  out,  if  I  would  speak  to  the  purpose^ 
was  no  other  but  this,  that  there  are  as  dear  and  aa 
solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of  false  religions  as  there 
are  for  belief  of  the  true :  or,  that  men  may  both  aa 
firmly  and  as  rationally  believe  and  embrace  fiUse  re* 
ligions  as  they  can  the  true." 

The  impertinency  in  these  two  or  three  PAg«  X 
shall  leave  to  shift  for  itself  in  the  judgment  ot  any  in* 
diflferent  reader;  and  will  only,  at  presentt  ej;amine 
what  you  tell  ^*I  was  concerned  to  make  out,  if  I 
would  speak  to  the  purpose," 

My  business  there  was  to  prove.  That  the  magistrate 
being  tau^t  that  it  was  his  dutv  to  use  force  to  pro^ 
mote  the  true  religion,  it  would  thence  unavoidably 
follow,  that  not  having  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  any 
religion,  but  only  belief  that  it  was  true,  to  determine 
him  in  his  application  of  fierce;  he  would  take  himself 
in  duty  bound  to  promote  his  own  religion  bv  force ; 
and  thereupon  force  would  inevitably  be  used  to  pro* 
mote  false  religions,  upon  those  very  grounds  upon 
which  you  pretend  to  make  it  serviceable  only  to  the 
true ;  and  Uiis,  I  sumiose,  I  have  in  those  pages  wu 
dently  proved,  though  you  think  not  fit  to  give  any 
other  answer  to  what  I  there  say,  but  that  it  is  im« 
pertinent,  and  I  should  have  proved  something  else ; 
which  you  would  have  done  well,  by  a  plain  and  clear 
deduction,  to  have  shown  from  my  woroa. 
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{The  twojbllomng  leoKoes  of  the  copy  are  eiffter  lost 

or  mislaid.'] 

After  this  new  invention  of  yours,  "  of  answering  by 
specimen,'^  so  happily  found  out  for  the  ease  of  your- 
self and  other  disputants  of  renown,  that  shall  please  to 
follow  it ;  I  cannot  presume  you  should  take  notice  of 
any  thing  I  have  to  say:  you  have  assumed  the  privilege, 
by  showing  your  strength  against  one  argument,  to 
pronounce  aU  the  rest  baffled ;  and  therefore  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  offer  difficulties  to  you,  who  can  blow 
them  all  off  with  a  breath  ?  But  yet  to  apologize  for 
myself  to  the  world,  for  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
always  from  want  of  consideration,  attention,  or  being 
unbiassed,  that  men  with  firmness  of  persuasion  em- 
brace, and  with  full  assurance  adhere  to,  the  wrong 
side  in  matters  of  religion ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
ofier  the  famous  instance  of  the  two  Reynolds^  bro- 
thers, both  men  of  learning  and  parts ;  whereof  the 
one  being  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  other  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  they  both  desiring  each  other's 
conversion  to  the  religion  which  he  himself  was  of, 
writ  to  one  another  about  it,  and  that  with  such  ap- 
pearance of  solid  and  clear  grounds  on  both  sides,  that 
they  were  wrought  upon  by  them :  each  changed  his 
religion,  and  that  with  so  firm  a  persuasion  and  full  an 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  turned  to,  that 
no  endeavours  or  arguments  of  either  of  them  coidd 
ever  after  move  the  other,  or  bring  him  back  from  what 
he  had  persuaded  him  to.  If  now  1  should  ask  to  which 
of  these  two  full  assurance  pointed  out  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  you  no  doubt,  if  you  would  answer  at  all,  would 
say.  To  him  that  embraced  the  church  of  England,  and 
a  papist  would  say  the  other :  but  if  an  indimrent  man 
were  asked  whether  this  full  assurance  was  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  true  religion  to  either  of  them,  he 
must  answer.  No ;  for  if  it  were,  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  both  of  the  same  religion. 
•  To  sum  up  then  what  you  answer  to  my  saying,  "  It 
cannot  be  the  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  to  promote 
the  true  religion,  because  he  is  not  in  a  capacity  to  per- 
form that  duty ;  for  not  having  a  certain  knowledge. 
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but  only  his  own  persuasion,  to  point  out  to  him  which 
is  the  true  religion,  if  he  be  satisfied  it  is  his  duty  to  use 
force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  it  will  inevitably 
follow,  that  he  must  always  use  it  to  promote  his  own." 
To  wMch  you  answer.  That  a  persuasion  of  a  low  de- 
gree is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  that  religion  to  the 
magistrate  which  he  is  to  promote  by  force ;  but  that  a 
^'firmness  and  stability  of  persuasion,  a  full  assurance, 
is  that  which  is  to  point  out  to  the  magistrate  that  re- 
ligion, which  he  is  by  force  to  promote."  Where  if  by 
firmness  and  stability  of  persuasion  and  full  assurance, 
you  mean  what  the  words  import ;  it  is  plain  you  con- 
fess the  mitgistrate's  duty  is  to  promote  his  own  religion 
by  force ;  lor  that  is  the  religion  which  his  firm  per- 
suasion and  full  assurance  points  out  to  him.  If  by 
full  assurance  you  mean  any  thing  but  the  strength  of 
persuasion,  you  contradict  all  that  you  have  said  about 
firmness  and  stability,  and  degrees  of  persuasion ;  land 
having  in  that  sense  allowed  the  sufficiency  of  my  di- 
vision, where  I  say,  '*  knowledge  or  opinion  must  point 
out  that  religion  to  him,  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote," 
retract  it  again,  and  instead,  thereof,  under  the  name 
of  full  assurance,  you  substitute  and  piit  in  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  so  firmness  of  persuasion  is  in  efiect  laid 
by,  and  nothing  but  the  name  made  use  of:  for  pray 
tell  me,  is  firmness  of  persuasion,  or  being  of  the  true 
religion,  either  of  them  by  itself  sufficient  to  point  out 
to  the  magistrate  that  religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
promote  by  force  ?  For  they  do  not  always  go  together, 
if  being  of  the  true  religion  by  itself  may  do  it,  your 
mentioning  firmness  of  persuasion,  grounded  on  solid 
proof  that  leaves  no  doubt,  is  to  no  purpose,  but  to 
mislead  your  reason }  for  every  one  that  is  of  the  true 
religion  does  not  arrive  at  that  high  degree  of  per- 
suasion that  full  assurance  which  approaches  that 
which  is  very  near  to  that  which  is  produced  by  de- 
monstration. And  in  this  sense  of  full  assurance, 
which  you  say  men  may  have  of  the  true  religion,  and 
can  never  have  of  a  false  one,  your  answer  amounts 
to  this ;  that  full  assurance,  in  him  that  embraces  the 
true  religion,  will  point  out  the  religion  he  is  by  force 
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to  i^romote:  where  it  is  plain,  diat  by  fulness  of  as- 
surance you  do  mean  not  the  firmness  of  his  persuasian 
that  points  out  to  him  the  religion  which  he  is  by  force 
to  promote,  (for  any  lower  degree  of  persuasion  to  him 
that  embraces  the  true  religion  would  do  it  as  certainly, 
and  to  one  that  embraces  not  the  true  religion,  the 
highest  degree  of  persuasion  would  even  in  your  opi- 
nion do  noUiing  at  all)  but  his  being  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, is  that  which  iXoae  guides  him  to  his  duty  of 
promoting  the  true  religion  by  force.  So  that  to  my 
question,  how  shall  a  magistrate,  who  is  persuaded  that 
it  is  his  and  every  ma^strate's  duty  to  promote  the 
true  religion  by  force,  be  determined  in  his  use  offeree; 
you  seem  to  say  his  firm  persuasion  or  full  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  the  religion  he  so  promotes  must  determine 
him ;  and  presently,  in  other  words,  you  seem  to  lay  the 
stress  upon  his  actually  being  of  the  true  religion.  The 
first  of  these  answers  is  not  true;  for  I  have  ^own,  that 
firmness  of  persuasion  may  and  does  point  out  to  ma^ 
gistrates  false  religions  as  well  as  the  true:  and  the 
seccmd  is  much  what  the  same,  as  if  to  one,  who  should 
ask  what  Aould  enable  a  man  to  find  the  right  way 
who  knows  it  not,  it  should  be  answered,  the  being  in 
it.  One  of  these  must  be  your  meaning,  choose  which 
you  please  of  them  ;  if  you  have  any  meaning  at  all  in 
your  sixth,  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  page,  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader ;  where,  if  he  find  nothing  else,  he 
cannot  fail  to  find  a  specimen  of  schooUplay,  of  talking 
uncertainly  in  the  utmost  perfection,  nicely  and  arti- 
ficially worded,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  a 
masterpiece  in  that  kind ;  but  a  specimen  of  the  an^ 
swerableness  of  my  Letter  will  require,  as  I  imagine,  a 
little  more  plain  dealing.  And  to  satisfy  readers,  that 
have  not  attained  to  the  admiration  of  skilfully  saying 
nothing,  you  must  directly  inform  them,  whether  nrm- 
ness  of  persuasion  be  or  be  not  sufficient  in  a  magistrate 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  in  promoting  the  true 
religion  by  force ;  or  else  this  you  have  pitched  on  will 
scarce  be  a  sample  of  the  ^nswerableness  of  all  I  have 
said. 
But  you  stand  positive  in  it,  and  that  is  Uke  a  master, 
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that  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  magistrate's  being 
obliged  to  promote  by  force  the  true  religion,  that 
every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  promote  by  force  his  own 
rdigion ;  and  that  for  Uie  same  reason  you  lud  given 
before,  more  perplexed  and  obscurely,  viz.  ^'  Because 
there  is  this  perpetual  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  true 
religion,  that  it  may  and  ought  to  be  believed  on  clear 
and  solid  grounds,  such  as  will  appear  the  more  8<s  th^ 
more  they  are  examined :  whereas  no  other  religion 
can  be  believed  so,  but  upon  such  appearances  on^  as 
will  not  bear  a  just  examination/' 

This  would  be  an  answer  to  what  I  have  said»  if  it 
were  so  that  all  magistrates  saw  the  preponderancy  of 
the  grounds  of  belief,  which  are  on  the  side  of  the  true 
religion ;  but  since  it  is  not  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
a  truth  diat  are  not  seen,  that  do  or  can  set  the  ma* 
gistrate  upon  doing  his  duty  in  the  case,— but  it  is  the 
persuasion  of  the  mind,  produced  by  such  reasons  and 
grounds  as  do  affect  it,  that  alone  does,  or  is  capable 
to  determine  the  magistrate  in  the  use  of  force»  for 
performing  of  his  duty, — it  necessarily  follows»  that  if 
two  magistrates  have  equally  strong  persuasions  con- 
ceming  the  truth  of  theu:  rdigions  renpectivdy,  they 
must  both  be  set  on  work  thereby,  or  neither;  for 
though  one  be  of  a  false,  and  the  otner  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, yet  the  principle  of  operation,  that  alone  which 
they  have  to  determine  them,  being  equal  in  both,  th^ 
must  both  be  determined  by  it ;  unless  it  can  be  aaio, 
that  one  of  them  must  act  according  to  that  pnndple, 
which  alone  can  determine,  and  the  other  must  act 
against  it ;  that  is,  do  what  he  cannot  do,— -be  deter- 
mined to  one  thing,  by  what  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mines him  to  another.  From  which  incapacity  in  ma- 
gistrates to  perform  their  du^by  force  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  I  think  it  may  justly  be  concluded,  that 
to  use  force  for  the  promoting  any  religion  cannot  be 
their  duty. 

You  tell  us,  it  is  by  the  law  of  nature  magistrates  are 
obliged  to  promote  the  true  religion  by  force.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  if  this  be  an  obligation  of  the  law  of 
nature,  very  few  magistrates  ovenook  it ;  so  forward 
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are  they  to  promote  that  religion  by  force  which  they 
take  to  be  true.  This  being  the  case,  I  beseech  you 
tell  me  what  was  Huaina  Capac,  emperor  of  Pern, 
obliged  to  do  ?  who,  being  persuaded  of  his  duty  to 
promote  the  true  religion,  was  not  yet  within  distance 
of  knowing  or  so  much  as  hearing  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  really  is  the  true  (so  far  was  he  from  a 
possibility  to  have  his  belief  grounded  upon  the  solid 
and  clear  proofs  of  the  true  religion.)  Was  he  to  pro- 
mote the  true  religion  by  force  ?  That  he  neither  did 
nor  could  know  any  thing  of;  so  that  was  morally  im- 
possible for  him  to  do.  Was  he  to  sit  still  in  the  neglect 
of  his  duty  incumbent  on  him  ?  That  is  in  effect  to 
suppose  it  a  duty  and  no  duty  at  the  same  time.  If, 
upon  his  not  knowing  which  is  the  true  religion,  you 
allow  it  not  his  duty  to  promote  it  by  force,  the  question 
is  at  an  end :  you  and  I  are  agreed,  that  it  is  not  the 
magistrate's  duty  by  force  to  promote  the  true  religion. 
If  you  hold  it  in  that  case  to  be  his  duty;  what  remains 
for  him  to  do,  but  to  use  force  to  promote  that  religion 
which  he  himself  is  strongly,  nay,  perhaps  to  the 
highest  degree  of  firmness,  persuaded  is  the  true? 
Which  is  the  granting  what  I  contend  for,  that,  if  the 
magistrate  be  obliged  to  promote  by  force  the  true  re- 
ligion, it  will  thence  follow,  that  he  is  obliged  to  pro- 
mote by  force  that  religion  which  he  is  persuaded  is 
the  true ;  since,  as  you  will  have  it,  force  was  given 
him  to  that  end,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  use  it ;  and  he 
hath  nothing  else  to  determine  it  to  that  end  but  his 
own  persuasion.  So  that  one  of  these  two  things  must 
follow,  either  that  in  that  case  it  ceases  to  be  his  duty, 
or  else  he  must  promote  his  own  religion ;  choose  yon 
which  you  please     **♦***• 
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— ^— -  not  to  be  imposed  in  di- 
vine worship,  31 

— —  some  of  them  to  be  de> 
termined  by  a  church,  32 

Job,  the  book  of  him  probaUy  writ^ 
ten  by  a  Jew,  236 


K. 


Kings,  their  being  called  **  nursing 
fotfaers,**  how  to  be  undersCood, 

371 
L. 

Law,  (of  Moses)  why  Idolatry  was 
punished  by  it,  37 

—  foreigners  not  oompdled  to 
observe  the  rites  of  it,  38 

Legislative  power,  the  end  of  it  is 
the  outward  good  of  society,  34, 

Love,  persecutions  rising  from  it, 
would  rather  be  against  wicked- 
ness than  opinions,  6,  &c 


M. 


Ma^strates,  their  duty  is  to  secure 
civil  interests,  not  the  aahratioa 
of  souls,  10 

■  care  of  sonb  only  com- 
mon to  them  with  others,      1 1 

are  as  liable  to  error  in 

religion  as  others,  12,  76 

ought  not  to  me  force  ia 

matters  of  religion,  20 

have  no  authority  to  im- 


pose ceremonies  in  tlie  draich, 
29.— Nor  to  forbid  those  used 
by  others,  33 
their  power  about  indif- 
ferent things,  •  30 

may  not  punish  all  sins 

against  God,  34,  &c. 

are  to  punish  only  those 


tlungs  whidi  injure  the  society« 

40,  &C. 
by  what  means  they  an 


brought  to  join  with  churcbmea 
in  persecution,  53,  54 
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Magistrates  have  no  oomiDissioD  to 
pantsh  errors  in  religion^       40 

■■  only  a  small  number  of 

them  of  the  trae  religion^  76 
no  advantage  in  commit- 


ting the  care  of  onr  soals  to  them^ 

7%,  122 
their  using  force  to  pro- 


mote the  true  religion  or  their 
own^  is  in  effect  the  same^  128» 

143,  &c. 

^— —    have  no  anthority   to 

impose  creeds^  153 

■     are  not  to  judge  of  troth 

for  other  men,  1 73 

have  not  more  knowledge 

of  religion  than  others^        179 
the   apostle*8    saying. 


**  We  can  do  nothing  against  the 
troth,  but  for  it/*  not  applicable 
to  them,  360 

have  not  anthority,  like 


parents  or  schoolmasters,  to  nse 
force,  205 

discovering  them  to  be 


in  the  wrong  adds  little  to  find- 
ing ont  the  troth,  360,  361 
ought  to  assist  religion 


by  suppressing  wickedness,  65, 
are  not  commissioned  by 


the  law  of  nature  to  use  force  in 
religion,  205 

Means  (of  salvation),  no  other 
should  be  used  than  what  Ood 
has  appointed,  81,82 

what  are  proper  for  promot- 
ing religion,  82 
those  which  are  sufficient  are 
given  to  all,                  113,  &c. 

^—^  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
without  them,  if  force  be  neces- 
sary>  389>  &c. 

Ministers,  (of  religion)  of  what  sort 
they  are,  who  want  to  have  their 
doctrines  enforced,       151, 152 

■  doing  their  duty  aright, 

would  render  force  unnecessary, 

526 

Miracles  never  used  to  supply  the 
want  of  force,  454 

— —  absurdly  reckooed  among 
human  means,  442 


Miracles  not  wrought  in  the  view 

of  all  who  were  converted,  443 

■  we  have  the  same  advantage 

by  them,  as  most  had  in  the  first 

ages,  ibid. 

were  continued  (according 


to  church-history)  after  Christi* 
anity  was  established  by  human 
laws,  452,  &c. 

were  not  often  repeated  to 


those  who  rejected  the  Gospel, 

454,  455 
will  be  always  necessary, 


supposing  them  so  whenever  men 
neglect  their  duty,  459>  &c. 
were  not  a  necessary  means 


of  conviction  in  the  apostles*  time, 

523,  526 

N. 

National  religion,  none  such  can 
claim  to  t^  the  true,  exclusive 
of  others,  422 


O. 


Opinions  merely  speculative,  ought 

to  be  tolerated,  40 

contrary  to  human  society, 

are  not  to  be  tolerated,  45 

Oppression  is  the  great  cause  of  civil 
commotions,  47, 48 


P. 


Paganism,    how  zeal    against  it 

should  be  expressed,     233,  &c. 

Penal  laws,  not  designed  to  make 

men  consider,  but  conform,  387, 

&c. 

— —  how  a  national  religion 

loses  ground  by  the  relaxation  of 

them,  467—469 

whether  atheism,  &c.  in- 


crease by  their  relaxation,  ibid. 
Vid.  Punishments. 
Penalties.    Vid.  Force. 
Persecution,  what  it  signifies,  142 
— ^— —  if  it  were  designed  for 
saving  souls,  persons  conforming 
on  it  would  be  examined  con- 
cerning their  convictions,     197 
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Persecation  only  nsefal  to  fill  tbe 
church  with  hypocrites^      373> 

374 
Vid.  Force>  PonishmeDts. 

Political  societies^  all  advantages 
which  may  be  gained  by  them, 
cannot  be  reckoned  tbe  end  of 
thero>  1 1 7 

Prejudices,  not  to  be  removed  by 
force,  297 

Vid.  Force. 

Punishments  (for  errors  in  reli- 
gion) are  nnjnst^  though  mo- 
derate, 62,  &c. 

not  lawfully  used  to  make 

people  consider^         73,  79,  94 

■  human  laws  inflict  them 

not  to  make  men  examine,     88 

-^— —  the  pretence  for  inflict- 
ing them  in  France  on  the  pro- 
testants,  87 

■>    national  churches  need 


them  as  much  as  dissenters,  94, 

99 
if  beneficial,  it  is  unkind 


to  withhold  them  from^  Boy,  108 
the  difficulty  of  deter- 


mining the  due  measures  of  them, 

104,  &c. 
commonly  least  used. 


where  they  are   most  needful, 

99,  M8 
it  is  unjust  to  inflict 


them,  for  enforcing  things  not 
necessary,  248,  &c« 

the  fault  for  which  they 


are  inflicted  points  out  the  end 
of  them,  243,  &c. 

leaving  the  measures  of 


them  toi  the   magistrate's  pro- 
dence  justifies  the  greatest,  28 1 , 

&c. 
admitting  them  as  neces- 


sary in  matters  of  religion  leads 
to  the  sharpest  severities,  108, 

&c. 

—  prejudice  the  minds  of 

men  against  truth,  70 

are  designed  only  to 


bring  to  outward   conformity, 

323,  &c. 
— —  not  inflicted  by  tbe  lipo- 


stle^  to  bring  men  to  rfligioD, 
or  make  them  con^der,  437 — 

439 


R. 


Rciisrion  is  the  same  to  all,  who 
have  the  same  rule  of  faith  and 
worship,  326,  &c 

if  true,  it  prevails  by  its 

own  strength  without  force,  64 
Vid.  True  religion. 

Reynolds,  a  remarkable  story  of  two 
brothers  of  this  name,    '       78 


S. 


Sacrament  (of  the  Lord's  supper) 
how  it  has  l>eefi  prostituted  by 
human  laws,  73 

— —  who  are  to  be  blamed  lor 
its  prostitution,  342 

Salvation  (of  sonls)  the  care  of  it 
belongs  not  to  magistrates,  as 
such,  10,  &c. 

■     wh  y  the  care  of  each  mao's 
belongs  only  to  himself,  23 — 25 
■  not  the  design  of  penal 

laws  about  religion,  69 

'  pretending  care  of  this  for 

using  force  in  religion  is  preva- 
rication, 351 

Salvation  impossible  to  be  pR^ 
moted  by  forcing  people  in  reli- 
gious matters,  391,  &c 

Scepticism,  not  justly  chargeable 
upon  toleration,  414,  415 

Schism,  wherein  it  consists,       55 

who  are  the  chief  causes  of 

it,  238,  239 

Schoolmasters,  fbeir  using  force  to 
make  their  scholars  learn,  is  no 
warrant  for  using  it  in  religions 
matters,  206, 209 

Scriptures  are  to  be  consulted  as 
our  guide  in  religion,    353,  &c. 

— —  contain  all  necessary  means 
of  salvation,  519,520 

Sects  (or  divisions)  who  are  the 
chief  cause  of  tfaera,     238,  239 
whether  national   chorches 
may  not  t>e  such  as  weU  aa  others, 

239.240 
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Sedition^  wherever  it  is  practised, 
should  be  punished  alike,      51 

Sins,  several  of  them  are  not  po^^ 
nishable  by  magistrates^        36 

Society,  every  advantage  whith 
may  be  attained  by  it,  is  not  the 
end  of  it,  213,  &c. 

Vid.  Human. 

Soul,  the  care  of  it  belongs  not  to 
magistrates,  as  such,  1 0 

the  care  of  men^s  own,  bet- 
ter left  to  themselves  than  to 
others^  23, 28 


T. 


Thorns  and  briars  may  be  laid  in 
the  way  by  Providence,  but 
should  not  by  men,  162 

Toleration  (in  religion)  often  vin- 
dicated upon  too  narrow  princi- 
ples, 3 

chief  mark  of  the  true 

church,  5 

is  very  agreeable  to  the 

Gospel,  and  to  reason,  9 

is  not  inconsistent  with 

excommunication,  16,  17 

should  be  mutually  ex- 
ercised  by  different  churches, 

17,  18 

ought  to  be  promoted  by 

chnrch-officers,  20,  21 

it  is  the  duty  of  magi- 
strates, 23 
should  not  be  extended 


to  all  immoral  practices,  33,  34 
ought  to  be  extended  to 


pagans  and  idolaters,       35,  52 

to  whom  it  may  not  be 

extended,  45 

all  churches  should  pro- 


fess it,  as  the  foundation  of  their 
liberty,  47 

granting  it  prevents  dan- 


gers from  dissenting  assemblies, 

48 
will  cause  all  who  enjoy 


it  to  be  watchful  for  the  public 
peace,  50, 51 

should  extend   to  all 


Toleration,  want  of  it  produces  dis- 
turbances upon  accoont  of  reli- 
gion, 53 
— — •  truth  is  a  gainer  by  it, 

64,65 
*  ■  '  is  no  cause  of  sects  and 
divisions,  414,  &c* 

■  ■■■•  '■■  the  pretended  ill  effect* 
of  it  refuted,  ilnd. 

■    '    true  religion  in  no  dan- 
ger to  be  lost  by  it,  466 
■   is  not  the  Canse  of  ge- 
neral corruption,           470,  &c. 

part  of  a  fourth  letter  in 

defence  of  it,  549 

'       new  way  of  answering 

the  third  letter  for  it,  550 

'  the  answer  only  promises 

instead  of  performing,  552 

Translation  (of  the  Bible)  a  remark 

concerning  the  authority  of  the 

English  one,  496,  497 

True  religion  of  the  highest  concern 

to  all  persons,  317 

force  no  proper  means  to 

bring  men  to  it,  317,  &c. 

— ^^  is  dishonoured,  by  using 
force  for  promoting  it,  319 

*  several  persons  may  be  of 

it,  though    differing    in    some 
things,  327, 328 

all  who  suppose  themselves 


to  be  of  it,  have  equal  right  to 
impose  on  others,  419,  &c. 

no  nations  can  lay  claim  to 

it  exclusive  of  others,  422 

magistrates  must  know  it. 


before  they  can  punish  the  re- 
jectors of  it,  425—428 
lenity  the  best  way  of  pro- 
moting it,  433, 434 
whether  it  can  subsist  with- 


out actual  miracles,  or  force, 

435 
it  was  not  losi  for  want  of 


things  lawful  in  common  con- 
versation, 51 


force,  in  a  few  ages  after  the 
flood,  471,  &c. 

Truth  (of  religion)  the  best  way  to 
find  it,  is  by  a  good  life,         66 

Tyranny,  promoting  it,  was  pro- 
bably the  first  cause  of  idolatry, 

476,  &c. 


SS9 


IwkJc. 


V. 


Uab^KeYera.    Vid.  Infidek. 

Uoifoniiitj^  (the  act  oQ  the  de- 
dared  intention  of  it^  388 

Uiiitj^  wherein  that  whidi  Christ 
prayed  for  consists^  237 

«-—  who  are  mott  guilty  of  break- 
iBg  it,  238 

UaeMneas  of  things  does  not  al- 
ways render  them  lawfnl,      80 


Ihefidnesi,  we  are  liaUe  to  jn^ge 
wroni^  oonoemiag  it,    8 1,  &c 
'  to  ame  from  the  law- 
fulness of  UuDgs  is  presnmp- 
taoBs,  82 

W. 

Worship,  the  law  of  natore  ascribet 
the  power  of  appointing  the 
parts  of  it  to  God  only,      156, 

157 
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